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PAT * che- Tat. . L. b. 
Novembre 25. — C. ix, , æi, xii, xti1. p. 1205—1242. 
Cluvier paſſe aux cõtes de la mer Adriatique s Fren- 
tani Toccupent un inſtant. II parle enſue de P Yapye: ia 
des Grees, ou I Kpulfe des Romaine en etablit Jes 
ornes et la diviſion generale. C'eſt ici, à 1a page 1210, 
| que Fediteur ous. inftruit que Cluvier Wa as pouſfe 
Plug loin 1a revifioh de fon i RF 2 7 que 8 fuite 
roitra moins limée, moins travaillee peut- etre moins 
exaſte, Ta delicateſſe de M. Teindus eſt Jouable, 


mais 5 Je rai pas encore vu la neceflite de cet avis. Nous 


K ng paſſer en revue toutes les villes de P Apulie et de 

ulabre : Arpi, Cangſum, Luceria, Brundufium, et 
4 Tarentum, qui eſt traits avec un detail proporti- 
onnẽ a ſon importance. 


Pai fini ls Bibliothique Raifonnbe, le tome treue 
e dude — - 


dura me, Rec de St. H 3 : 
Pee N d'un Domme "ak avoit ben PRs. talent 


Wy » 


2 


November IS read 3 teal, Antiq, Lit C. ix, 1 51 111. 
xii} p. 1205—134a. He proceeds to the eonſts of the Adriatic, and 


peaks ſhortly of the Frentani. He then treats of the country called Ja- 
pygia by the Greeks, and Apulia by the Rowans : giving its general 
diviſion and limits. In page 12 To the editor appriſes us, that Cluve- 
rius did not proceed farther in reviſing. his work ; and that the remain- 
der will appear leſs poliſhed, Iels elaborate, and perhaps leſs accurate. 

 Heinfins* delicacy in giving this information is commendable ; but L 
have not yet diſcovered its neceflity. All the towns of Apulia and 
Calabria here paſs in review; Aspi, -Ganufum, Luceria, Brumiufrum 
and laſt of all Torentum, which is treated with a nn propor- 
tional to its importance. 

249 JA finiſhed the thirty-ſecond adams of the Biblicthzque Naiſonnce. 
It — Pbilaſopbical Reſearches St. Hyacintbe a ſmall ꝓerſormance, 


* has more talent r for rea ſuning.— Cu 
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5  EXTRAITS DU JOURNAL. 3 
1 763. 40 ridicule que celui du mniſonncuntint—— Tai * 


Cumberland, traduit et commente par 
avante refutation de Hobbes. Ce phi- 
loſophe = rabaifle Thomme juſqu'a la bete; Vautre 
Telève juſqu'aux intelligences ſuperieures. - L'homme 
eſt fait pour la ſociete (dit Veveque) : il eſt le ſeul entre 
les animaux qui rit et qui pleure. Sans contredit, lui 
rẽpond le philoſophe, Phomme n'eſt nullement fait pour 
la ſociẽtẽ, puiſque les enfans et les fous nen ont pas 
didee, bien qu'ils participent à la nature humaine.— 
Lettreq de Calvin > Facques de Bourgogne, Seigneur & Alas. 
Te voilà, eſprit dur et farouche. Tu te brouilles avec 
un ami reſpectable, parcequ' il cherche a derober une 
victime à ton zele-theologique. *'A Voccafion de ces 
lettres, le bibliothecaire de Geneve en ecrit une aux 
journaliſtes, pleine de recherches curieuſes, ſur toute 
cette affaire. Ce bibliothecaire a deja fourni pluſieurs 
pieces au journal. Elles ne roulent que ſur des baga- .. 
telles littEraires, mais ces bagatelles ſont traitees avec 
beaucoup de goũt et dagrement.— Conformitẽt de Feſus 
Chrift er de St. Frangois d Aſſiſe. Barthelemi de Piſe 
n'en avoit trouvẽ que 40, mais cet auteur eſt alle juſqu a 
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\# 4000, la plupart ou tres triviales ou tres alambiquees. ; 
F LAabſurdite de ce livre lui donne une eſpece de prix.— 1 
F Philon, par Mangey. Philon, du premier ſiècle, cite r 
1588 | toujours le Vieux Teſtament ſelon la verſion d'Aquila, 1 
N qui n'a vegu que dans le ſecond. C'eſt une difficulte | 

1. embarraſſante pour les OR Mont du T 8 

| þ | | ar, 

PF? = 7 
I: g . berlend's Treati on the Laws of Nature, tranſlated and commented by Bare - al 
1 beyrac. A learned refutation of Hobbes. This philoſopher had de- | * 
$; graded man to the condition of a beaſt ; the biſhop exalts him to that if 
3 of an angel. Man, Cumberland tells us, is made for ſociety; he is * 
| | the only animal that laughs and weeps. Hobbes maintains that man is T 
| 1 not made for ſociety, becauſe children and ideots, though participating an 
It of human nature, do not know what ſociety. means. Calvin : Let- in 

Py ters to Facques de Bourgogne. Here we find you, harſh and intractable 
2 ſpirit! quarrelling with a reſpectable friend, becauſe he wiſhes to ſnatchk Al 
. | a victim ſrom your theological zeal. On the ſubject of theſe letter, wy 
. the librarian of Geneva writes one to the reviewers, containing a ma 
5 curious inveſtigation of the whole buſineſs. This librarian had al- hal 
[xt ready ſupplied: them with ſeveral other pieces: which treat indeed Ro 
F merely of literary trifles, but theſe trifles are written agrecably and the 
$ elegantly.— Conformities- between Feſus Cbriſt and St. Francis of Aﬀſe. . gra 
1 Bartholemy of. Piſa diſcovered only 40, but this author carries the Wo! 
number to 4000, moſt of them trivial, or too ſubtile. The abſurdity I 
of this book gives it a kind of value. — by Mangey. Philo, in 132 
a tr 


3 f : the firſt century, always quotes the Old Teſtament in Aquila's verſion, 
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ler. Voici le pendant du Voyage au Groenland. | Tout 


y eſt oppoſe, hormis ſon objet. anciens ont un peu 


outré les choſes, mais. fi les zones torrides et glaciales 


ſont habit&es, le ſont elles par des hommes? Je doute 


que ce pays ſoit jamais civiliſe comme les zones tem- 

erées ; la rarete et la foibleſſe des animaux, et le 
defaut de fer, de bled, et de vin, formeront toujours 
des obſtacles phyſiques bien puiſſans. Mais je veux lire 
le livre meme. C'eſt pourquoi je wen dirai pas davantage. 


Novembre 30. — Pai lu Cluvier Ital. Antig. L. iv. C. 
xiii, xiv. p. 1242— 1282. Apres avoir fini la Calabre, 
il paſſe à la Lucanie, la ſeule province de VItalie qui 
voyoit les deux mers. On y voit beaucoup de villes 
Grecques ſur les cotes, et une nation nombreuſe et 


feroce dans Vinterieur des terres. Mais les conquetes. 
des Romains abolixent toutes ces diſtinctions. Le peu 
d'habitans qui echappa à la fureur, oublia tout ce qu'il A 
avoit Etc, Le geographe voit, peut-etre mieux que 
Phiſtcaien, ce qu'il en a coute a Punivers pour deyenir 


Romain. 5 


Décembre 3. ai lu Cluvier. Lal. Antig. L. iv. C. 
xvi, xvii. p. 1320-1338; fin du quatrieme livre, et de 
POuvrage entier; tache vraiment laborieuſe ! Pai mis 
plus dardeur à PFentreprendre, que de conſtance à le 
ſoutenir. Ce petit relachement peut ſe pardonner.. 
Les details de Cluvier font immenſes, ſa methode eſt 


0 A 3 K confuſe, R 


 Tranquebar. This is the counterpart of the Voyage into Greenland ; 
all is oppoſize in theſe voyages, excepting the deſign for which they 


were undertaken. The ancients went too far in their aſſertions; but 
if the frozen and torrid zones are inhabited, is it by men? I doubt 


whether theſe regions will ever be civilized like the temperate zones. 
The ſcarcity and weakneſs of animals, and the want of corn, wine, 


and iron, will always form natural obſtacles of great importance. But 1 
intend to read the book itſelf, and therefore leave the ſubjeR at preſent: * 
November 30, ]J—l read Cluverius, L. iv. C. xiii, xiv. p. 1242—1282. ' 


After finiſhing the ſubject of Calabria, he proceeds to Lucania, the 


only province which commanded a view of both ſeas. There were 


many Greek cities on the coaſt, and a numerous and fierce people in- 
habited the inland country. Theſe diſſentions were. aboliſhed by the 
Roman conqueſts. The few inhabitants who eſcaped the effects of 


their fury, loſt. all remembrance of their former condition. The geo- 


grapher perhaps ſees hetter than the hittorian, how dearly it coſt the 
world to become Roman, , | | 

December 3 II read Cluverius Ital. Antiq. L. iv. C. xvi, xvii. p. 
1320—1338 ; which concludes the fourth book, and the whole work; 
a truly laborious. taſk.; undertaken by me with more ardour, than it 


was continued with . perſeverance. But intervals of relaxation were 


pardonable. His materials are immenſe ; his method perplexed, and 
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 EXTRAITS DU JOURNAL. | 
confuſe, fon ſtyle eſt bigartẽ par un tiffu preſque con- 
tinuel de citations des auteurs de tous les tems. Enfin 
je m' en ſuis tire, et je men ſuis tire avec des connoiſſan- 
ces tres intereflantes, et que je conſerverai long tems. 


Pai deja remarquẽ quel amas prodigieux de materiaut il 


2 recueillis. Sur Je plus chetif endroit, tout ce que 


| Fantiquite, ou le moyen age ont dit, ſe preſente' à fa 


— 


mẽmoire; et un paſſage n'eſt pas mieux cache à ſes 
yeux, pour Etre enfoui dans un légendaire du dixieme 


fiecle, que 8'il ſe trouvoit à la tete de PEneide. Partout 


il allegue ſes autorites, il les dpluche, il les compare, 
et le reſultat de cette comparaiſon, ne leur eft pas tou- 
jours favorable. Les anciens citoient beaucoup de m- 
moire : les livres etoient rares, les cartes geographiques- 
Fetoient encore davantage; et dans une fcience, od 


Peſprit s'egare facilement, sil n'eſt arrete par le ſecours 


des yeux, il leur étoit difficile d'eviter Perreur. Le 
commentateur Servius effuye ſouvent la critique de 
Cluvier. Ctoit un faux favant, à qui il arrache le 
maſque de fa pretendue erudition. Ses bevues ne font 
Egalees que par celles de Phiſtorien Appien. Mais les 
plus grands noms de la geographie ancienne, ne ſont pas 


à Pabri de ſa cenſure: Ptol&m&e, qui connorfloit mieux 


FOrient que POccident ; Strabon, qui eſt quelque fois 
hiſtorien, politique, ou philoſophe, plutot que g&0- 
graphe; et Pline, qui a voulu dEcrire Punivers dans 
trente ſept petits livres, qui a ſouvent ſacrifice la precifion 
T5 N | . a la 


his ſtyle a motley mixture of quotations from authors of all ages. My 
undertaking is now accompliſhed; and I have derived from it much 
uſeful knowledge, which will not be eaſily forgotten. I have Oo 
remarked his prodigious maſs of materials. In ſpeaking of the meaneſt 
village, all the learning of antiquity and the middle _ occurs to his 
memory: and a paſſage is not more concealed from his keen eye in a 
legend of the tenth century, than if it ſtood at the head of the 'Eneid. 
Throughout, his authorities are produced, and ſifted, and compared 
with each other; and the reſalt of the compariſon is not always to 
their honour. The ancients quoted often from memory. Books were 
fcarce; maps ſtill ſcarcer ; and in a ſcience where the mind is ſo liable 
to wander without the direction of the eye, error was unavoidable. 
Servius the commentator is often expoſed to Cluverius' criticiſm. This 
pretended ſcholar is here ſtripped of his maſk of counterfeit erudition. 


His abſurd miſtakes are only to be equalled by thoſe of Appian the, 


hiſtorian, But our author's cenſufe ſpares not the greateſt names of 
ancient geography; Ptolemy, who knew the eaſt better than the weſt ; 
Strabo, who is ſometimes an hiſtorian, politician, or philoſopher, ra- 
ther than a geographer ; and Pliny, who undertakes to deſcribe the 


omega ten ß 
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à la brifvets, et qui n'a que trop vu par des yeux ẽtran - 1963. 
gers, et ſouvent inſideles. Apres tant dexptriences du 
peu d exactitude des anciens, Cluvier, moins que per- | 
ſonne, deyoit foutenir leur infaillbilite. Je le vois ce- 
pendant prevenu de ce reſpect ſuperſtitieux pour les 
grands noms de PFantiquite, qui avoit ſubjuguc Feſprit de 
tous ſes contemporains. Quand il ne reſte a Cluvier 
aucune reſſource, ni d explication, ni d'excule, il a celle 

du moins de rejetter Ferreur fur le copiſte. Ce principe 
genéxal, qu'il ne faut que ramener Vexprefion à la 

veérité, pour rẽtablir Je texte de Pauteur, devient f&cond 

entre ſes mains. Le nombre de ſes corrections n'eſt. 

Egale que par leur hardieſſe. La plupart de ces cor- 

rections, me parpiſſent inutiles et hazardees z mais il y 
en a de tres heureuſes. Le changement d' Athgis at 
&'Ufens en Ai et Aufens, Epargne a Tite Live une 

| bevue a peine concevable, ſubſtitue deux noms obſcurs, 

mais convenables, a deux autres beaucoup plus illuſtres, 
mais très deplaces ici; et rend aux Gaulois Senones, leur 
veritable habitation. Les Editeurs de Tite Live ont 
depuis inſẽrẽ cette correction dans le texte. oth 

Decembre 5.]—J ai acheve le trente trisiſme tome de 
la Bibliothique Raiſounce. y trouve Hiftaire de Richard 
de Cornauailles, Empereur d Allemagne, par M. Gehawer, 

Profeſſtur à Gattingen. Si cet Allemand n'avoit pas St 

ſujet du roi d' Angleterre, Electeur d' Hanovre, auroĩt- 

il jamais trouble le repos d'un prince obſcur, dont le 

regne foible et ignore, tut ſi pernicieux a VAngleterre, 


and who ſraquently. ſees by other men's eyes, and thoſe not always to 
be depended on. After ſo much experience of their inaccuracy, it 
conld hardly be expected that Cluverins ſhould maintain the infallibi- 
lity of the ancients. But we may perceive in his work the ſame ſuper- 
ſtitious veneration for the great names af antiquity, which prevailed 
among his cantemporios. When no other excuſe for them remains, hgñge 4 
is ſure to throw the blame on tranſcribers. This principle, that the 
true text need only be reſtored, in order to reſtore its propriety, he ap- 
plies with anwearied:diligence. The great number of his corrections 
25 anly equalled by their boldneſs; the greater part are raſh or uſeleſs; 
but ſome of them are extremely happy. The change of Atheſis and 
Ufens into Æſis and Aufens, reſcued the text of Livy from an abſurdity 
almoſt inconceivable ; ſubſtituted twe obſcure hut fit names, inſtead of 
two far more illuſtrious, but totally miſplaced; and reſtored the Galli 
Senones to their proper habitation. This correction has been adopted by 
Livy's editors, and admitted into the text. | 5 
December 3. I finiſhed the thirty · third volume of the Bibtothique 
Naiſannce. It contains the Liſe of Richard of Cornwall, Emperor of 
Germany, by Mr. Gehauer, Prefaſſor at Gottingen. Had not this Ger- 
ending a ſubje& of the king of Great Britain as Elector of Han- 
over, would he ever have diſturbed the afhes of this obſcure prince, _ 


whoſe 


* 
* 
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1563. et ſi inutlled a PAllemagne ? Auroit-il jamais peter ce 
— prince au ſage roi de Caſtille . Hiſtoire Univeryelle, par 
une Societe de Gens de Lettres. Il eſt queſtion dans cet 
extrait, de Phiſtoire des Mac&doniens. Elle eft traitée 
avec beaucoup de ſavoir, de critique, et de got. Cette 
Hiſtoire Univerſelle ſeroit ſans prix, ſi tout 7. toit de 
cette force. Je me rappelle ayec plaifir, que j ”ai forme 
1s meme idée de ce morceau, lorſque je Vai lu 3 Bath 
1 Tan 1781. Javois alors quatorze ans. Diſſertatiom fur 
FD une Medaille de Smyrne, par M. de Boze :. pleine de 
FR | goũt et d'erudition. ' Il y a des recherches tres curieuſes 
= ſur la primaute des villes de VAſie.—Recherches 75 les 
Palypes, par M. Trembley. Quel monde nouveau quelle 
lumière pour la phyſique, et quelles tenebres.. pour la 
metaphylique |—Inflitutions de Vegece. Les idees ge- 
1 nérales de ce Tacticien ſont ſaines; ſes details fur la 
1 diſcipline des Romains, ſont pleins de confulion et 
N | Fanachromimes.-——Defauts: Theologiques. Eh! qui ne les 
8 connoit pas:?—Conformitzs entre le Culte des Payens et 
| celui des. Catholiques. - MM. Warburton et Middleton 
ſont partages ſur cette queſtion. Celui-ci penſe que les 
Chretiens les. ont empruntes des Payens : celui-Ja veut 
que les uns et les autres n'ayent conſulte que les mouve- 
mens naturels de Veſprit humain, porte.de lui-meme 3 
toutes ces ſuperſtitions. Ces ſentimens, ſont- ils differens'? 
ö | | Pour vouloir, a nous Rt un motif. Cen ſuperſtitions 
1 So 3 8 | PETE Etoient 
” whoſe work and 1 ignorant reign was as pernicious to England as uſeleſs 
to Germany? Would he ever have preferred this prince to the wiſe 
king of Caſtile ?!—Univerſal Hiftory, by a Society of Men of Letters, This 
extract treats of the hiſtory of the Macedonians.. It is executed with 
much erudition, taſte, and judgment. This Univerſal Hiſtory would 
be invaluable, were all its parts of equal merit. I remember with 
pleaſure that I formed the ſame opinion of this article when 1 read 
it at Bath in 1751. I was then fourteen years old. Diſſertation on the 
Medal of Smyrna, by Mr. Boze : replete with erudition and taſte ; .con- 
taining curious reſearches on the pre-eminence of the cities of Aſia.— 
Roeſtarches on the Polypus, by Mr. Trembley. A new world! throwing 
light on - phyſics, but | darkening metaphyſics—Yegetius' Inflitutions. 
This writer on tactics has good general notions; but his particular ac- 
count of the Roman diſcipline is deformed by confuſion and anachro- 
niſms.——Theological | Faults, Who does not know them ?—Conformity * 
between the Pagan and Catholic Rites of Worſhip. Meſſrs. Warburton and 
Middleton are divided on this queſtion, The latter thinks that the 
Chriſtians copied after the Pagans. | Ihe former thinks that both fol- 
Jowed the natural impulſe of human ſentiment, always prone to ſuper- 
ſtition. Theſe twe opinions are not materially different. The will 
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@rojent familie res, elles convenoient aux Romains du qua- 1363. 
trième ſiècle. "Th y avoient renonce avec difficulte, ils wy 
les reprenoient avec plaiſir. 
Decembre 7. Je me ſuis remis à mon recueil geo- 
graphique ſur YItalie, que Javois interrompu depuis 
| quelque tems. Je le partage ſuivant les regions d' Auguſte, 
et j'y fais entrer, ſur chacun de ces chefs, ce que je 
trouve de plus curieux dans mes lectures. Mon voya 
d' Italie ne peut manquer de le groſſir beaucoup; et I 
mon retour en Angleterre, j eſpere me trouver en ẽtat 
d'en tirer une deſcription de Vitalie ancienne, qui ſera 
le reſultat de mes etudes, de mes reflexions, et de mes 
obſervations. C'eſt un ouyrage encore à faire, et dont 
Italie de Cluvier ne diſpenſe point. 1. Cluvier eſt hr 
diffus. Nous ne ſommes plus dans le ſiècle du trava 
on les lectures n'avoient d' attrait, qu'a proportion de 
leur difficulte, et de leur erendue. Les gens de lettres 
de nos jours s' effrayent plus facilement, et deux in folio 
ſont un objet très redoutable. Pour peu qu'on ait ce- 
pendant de curiofite, on ne ſauroit ſe contenter de ces 
abreges decharnes, qui ne nouriſſent ni Feſprit, ni la 
memoire. Un ouvrage donc qui tiendroit le milieu 
entre Cluvier et Cellarius, feroit naturellement goũtẽ. 
2. Mais un bon abrege de Cluvier ne ſuffiroit 1 
Pour abreger, il faut conſerver les proportions de Fo 
ginal, et celles de Cluvier ne ſont pas toujours Juſtes, 
Sans lui reprocher beaucoup de d'endroits trop etendus, ou 
trop 


——— —— —— 
ſuitable to the Romans of the fourth century. They had renounced 
them with reluctance; they reſumed them with pleaſure. - : 
December 7.]—1 returned to my geographical collection on Tealy, 
' which had been a ſhort time interrupted. I divide the country ace 
| cording to the regions of Auguſtus, introducing under each region the 
, moſt intereſting particulars that occur in the courſe of my reading. This 
collection cannot fail being much augmented by my travels in Italy; 
and, at my return to England, I hope to be able to give a deſcription 
of ancient Italy, which will be the joint reſult of my ſtudies, reflec- 
tions, and obſervations. Such a work ſtill remains-to be written ; that 
of Cluverius by no-means ſupplyin ing its place. 1. Cluverius is too 
diffuſe. We live not in that age of induſtry, when ſtudies were va» 
lued in proportion to their extent and difficulty. Our men of letters 
' are afraid to encounter two volumes in folio. Vet thoſe who have 
curioſity, cannot be contented with ſuch meagre abri ts as en- 
rich neither the underſtanding nor memory. A bopk holding the 
middle place between Cluverius and Cellarius would ſuit the public 
taſte. 2. An abridgment of the former would not anſwer the 
purpoſe. ' In abridgments the propertions of the original muſt be 
preſerved ; and thoſe of Cluverius are not always accurate. With» 
out © reproathing him with —_— diffuſion in ſome parts, and 
cCeontraction 
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7763. trop. etrangles, trois objets gensraur meritolent bien 


aul en fit mention: les diviſions des provinces ' pa 
| Auguſte et ſes ſucceſſeurs, les grands chemins de PItalie, 
et la topographic de la ville de Rome. A peine paroit- 
il Fen appergevoir. Je ſens que Cluvier n'etoit pas 
oblige de prevenir les decouvertes de notre ſiècle: mais 
c'eſt un bonheur pour un ecrivain plus recent, de pou- 
voir profiter de la connoiſſance plus exacte, que nous 
avons des meſures itimeraires, et de pouvoir orner ſon 
ouvrage, de la fleur de deux nouveaux genres d'ẽrudition, 
es monumens Etruſques et ceux d' Herculaneum. 3. 
Le Latin n'eſt plus la langue de lettres; le Latin e 
Cluvier n'a jamais été la langue des gens de got. Le 
public verroit avec plaĩſir, qu au lieu de cette chaine de 
| citations, un bon ecrivain fondit enſemble toutes ſes 
13 autorités, pour en former une narration claire, mẽthodi- 


1 ques et intereſſante. Quelquefois neEanmoins je con- 
1 ſerverois les propres paroles de mes auteurs; mais je ne 
= le ferois qu'à Pepgard des poëtes, dont l'expreſſion fait 


1 | ſouvent le merite principal, et dont les images riantes 
2 2 | ; ; I. 
Egayeroient de tems en tems, Ia ſEcherefſe d'une dé- 
ſcription geographique. 4. Je ſuivrois Strabon plutot 


14 que Pline. Dans les diviſions générales, et les nomen- 
15 dlatures, je tacherois de mettre tout Fordre et toute la 


nettets dont je ſuis capable: mais j enviſageroĩs d'un 
il philoſophe, Pinterieur de Phabitation, et les habitans 
eux-meEmes, apres avoir decrit et partagé la ſurface, les 
— | | productions 
contraction even to torture in others, three objects are totally omitted, 
which ſurely merited his attention: the diviſion of the provinces by 
Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors ; the great roads of Italy, and the topg- 
| graphy of the city of Rome. Cluverius is fcarcely ſenſible of theſe 
> © omiſſions, He was not indeed obliged to anticipate the diſcoveries of 
the preſent age; but it happens fortunately for a more modern writer, 

_ © that it is in his power to avail himſelf of a more accurate knowledge of 
itinerary meaſures, and to enrich his work with the firſt fruits of two 
new diſcoveries, the Tuſcan monuments. and thoſe of Herculaneum. 
3. Latin is no longer the language even of learning, and Cluverius's 
Latin was never the language of taſte. The public would be pleaſed to 


ſee his broken chain of quotations melted down by a good writer into 
a clear, methodical; and intereſting narrative. Sometimes I would 
preſerve, hywever, the very words of my authorities, when they hap- 
pened to be poets whoſe ſtyle often forms their principal merit, and 
whoſe ſmiling images would enliven the dryneſs of geographical de- 
Tcription. 4. I would follow Strabo rather than Pliny. To my gene- 
ral diviſions and tables I would endeavcur to give all the neatneſs and 
perſpicuity poſſible ; while I examined with the eye ef a philoſopher the 
intcrior of the country and the manners of its inhabitants; the pro- 
ductions of art and naturc, as far as they were known to the ancients; 

| | the 
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rus de la nature et de Fart, autant qu'elles nous 1563. 
ſont connues par les aneiens, les migrations des peuples 
leurs loix, et leur caractère. Parmi tant d objets ſi intëreſſans 
| ur un philoſophe, je faifiroistoutesles oceaſions que mon 
ſujet me fourniroit, de rechercher, quand et juſqu'a quei 
point la configuration du pays, le climat, la ſituation ont 
influe ſur les mœurs des habitans, et ſur les .Evenemens 
qui leur font arrives. 5. Les méthodes ſont aſſez arbi- 
traires. Celle que je ſuivrois me parolt facile et lumi- 
neuſe. Apres avoir &tabli quelques preliminaires, je me 
placerois fur le Mont Palatin avec Romulus, et, com- 
mencant par le berceau de la nation, et le premier po- 
merium de la ville, jen parcourrois les quartiers différens. 
Dans la dEfcription de Fltalie, je ſuivrois Pordre des 
conquetes des Romains, et j'obſerverois la diviſion des 
regions d' Auguſte. Je derogerois ſeulement a cette di- 
viſion I Pegard du pays des Sabins, que je ſerois oblige 
de détacher du Samnium, pour le mettre à la tete du 
Latium. Au moyen d'un changement auſſi léger, je 
concilierois ces deux objets, et le lecteur ſuivroit ſans 
peine les armes des Romains, et la narration de Tite 
Live. Un ouvrage de cette eſpèce, il Etoit bien exé- 
cuts, feroit ſans doute accueilli du public. II pourroit 
enrichir un libraire, paſſer à la dixitme edition, et devenir 
un livre claſſique pour les colleges, les voyageurs, et meme 
pour les gens de lettres. L'auteur, cependant, auroit 
tort de s'enorgueiltir d'un ſuceès qu'il ne devroit _ 


the migration of tribes, their laws and character. Amidſt ſo many in- 
tereſting objects, I would ſeize every opportunity of inveſtigating how 
far public tranſactions and manners were affected by local fituation and 
climate. 5. Arrangements are arbitrary. The method which I ſhould 
follow, appears to me natural and luminous. I would place myſelf 
with Romulus on the Palatine Mount, and thus proceed to the differ- 
ent quarters of Rome, from the cradle of the nation to the firſt po- 
mærium of the city. In deſcribing Italy, I would follow the progreſs of 
Roman conqueſts, and pay particular attention to its divifion by Au- 
guſtus into regions; with this one exception, that I would feparate the 
territory of the Sabines from Samnium, and put it at the head of 
Latium. By this fmall alteration I would reconeile the two prineiples 
of my arrangement; and the reader would eaſily follow-the progreſs 
of Roman arms, and Eivy's hiſtory. A work of this kind, well ex- 
ecuted, would be favourably received by the public. It might enrich a 
bookſeller, pafs through ten editions, and become a claſſical book with 
ſtudents in colleges, travellers, and even men of letters. The author, 
however, would do wrong to value himſelf on a performance, whick 
owed its whole ſuccefs to the nature of the ſubject, induſtry, and me- 
thod. To ſpeak only of my own clay, the production of my youth, | ö 
; written 


| vs. nnn 2 ſon als et à un * 
—- ct methodique. . Pour ne parler que de moi- mẽme, mon | 
ee.ſai, ouvragede jeuneſſe, fait dans deux mois, et oublié 
dans quatre, annonce plus de genie original, que ne 
pourroit faire un pareil traits. Des deux pivots de la 
putation, la difficult et Putilité du travail, Oy eſt 
Ee plus ſur, mais le moins flateur. 
Decembre 9. TTailu /a Bibliothtque Rai gerate, Com 
trente tre ; partie premidre. P'y trouve trois Traites 
par M. Harris, fur I Art, fur la Muſique, et la Peinture 3 
et fur le Scuverain Bonheur. : Ceſt un grand. admirateur 
de Platon et d'Ariſtote, qui lui ont appris une mEthode 
fcientifique de debiter des choſes communes, et un en- 
thouſiaſme ſur le beau, le vrai, et les vertueux, qui lui 
tient quelquefois lieu d'idees preciſes. Ces defauts reg- : 
9 nent ſurtout dans le premier et le dernier des trois dif- 
10 cours. Le ſecond, rempli d'obſervations juſtes, et de 
13 diſtinctions fines, eſt plus dans le goũt de la philoſophie 
NF moderne.—Hifteire Naturelle des Abrilles, tirbe des Ouv- 
F rages de M. de Reaumur + tout eſt dans le meilleur goùt; 
1 Ik choix du ſujet, la fineſſe, Pabondance et la ſingularite 
| des obſervations, les agremens du ſtyle et de l'arrange- 
_ - | ment, donnent le plus grand interet à ce petit livre. ' 
is; 11. J a lu le trente cinquieme tome de la Bibliothique 
1 | Rajſonnie. Jy trouve, O_ Univerſelle ; cet extrait 
ES | contient 
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1 written in two months, and forgotten in four, yet does it ſhew more 
4 originality of genius, than would be required for ſuch a geographical 
" performance. Of the two ſources of literary fame, difficulty and utili- 
i" ty, the ſecond is the ſureſt, though the leaſt flattering to vanity. - | 
1 December 9.]—l read che Bibliothegue Raiſonnee, volume thirty-four, | 
is part firſt. It contains three treatiſes of Mr. Harris, on the ſubjeQs of 
is art, muſic and painting, and happineſs. He is a great admirer of 
|; Plato and Ariſtotle, from whom he has learned to expreſs common- 
Place thoughts an technical language; and an enthuſiaſm for the beau- 
tiful, the true, and the virtuous, which are often ſubitituted with him 
for precifion of ideas. Theſe faults chiefly prevail in the firſt and 
third of thoſe eſſays. The ſecond, containing many juſt obſervations 
and nice diſtinctions, is more conformable with the taſte of modern. 
philoſophy.— Natural Hiftory of Bees, extradited from the Works of Mr. 
Riaumur : written in the beſt taſte ; the choice of the ſubjeR, the re- 
finement, copiouſneſs, and ſingularity of the vbſcrvations, the beau» 
ties of ſtyle and arrangement, all contribute. to raiſe. uo. value of this 
little performance. DEP ee” 
| 1x1 read the thirty- fifth volume of the Bi ſonnte. It 
contains An Extract from the Univerſal Hiſtary, concerning the Life of Alex- 
ander. A good compiler would not have expatiated on a life Z well 


known. A few ſections would have ace. Theſe . com- 
mit 
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contient la vie d' Alexandre: mais un bon journaliſte, 1763. 
auroit-il jamais donné un grand abrege d'une vie auſſ wy 
connue ? Il en auroit fallu detacher deux ou trois traits. 5 
Ces journaliſtes font la meme choſe dans ce volume, I 
Foccafion de FHiſtoire Romaine de Crevier. Cet uſage 
multiplie inutilement les livres, rebute le lecteur, et n'eſt 
avantageux qu' aux libraires.— Quinae Sermons ſur les De- 
voir Soriaux,. par le Docteur Delany: cet hiſtorien de 
David a l'eſprit un peu trop alambiquè, mais il dit de tres 
bonnes choſes. Son diſcours contre le vice trop com- 
mun de ne point payer ſes dettes, eſt un morceau auſſi 
excellent qu'il eſt neuf. Bibliotmbegue Frangoiſe, par Þ Abbz 
Goujet, les tomes ſeptieme et huitieme < gell la ſuite d'un 
ouvrage curieux.— Lettre du Bibliothicaire de Genè ue ſur 
2 Jean Fauft: cet excellent correſpondant du journal, 
| prouve aflez bien que Finventeur de l'imprimerie mourut 
de la peſte a Paris. Noyage au Nord, par M. Outhier : 
Cetoit un des compagnons de M. de Maupertuis. Ce 
voyage a ete ſurement utile pour-Paſtronomie, mais la 
geographie ne lui doit pas grand-choſe. Diſſertation fur 
les Imprecations de David. Il o agit de prouver que David 
pouvoit ſouhaiter la deſtruction de ſes ennemis, et ſe re- 
jouir de leurs maux, ſans bleſſer la douceur et la charite. 
La tàche eſt difficile. Un homme ne peut qu'y echouer. 
Un homme de bon ſens ne Pauroit point entrepriſe. 
Decembre 17. — Je m'ctois afſez mal occupe depuis 
quelques jours des Memoiren de P Abbe de Montgon, en 
huit volumes in 12mo. grand format, petit caractère, et 


mit the ſame fault with regard to Crevier's Roman Hiſtory, This prac- 
tice' multiplies uſeleſs books, diſguſts their readers, and enriches none 
but bookſellers —Szrmons on the Social Duties, by Doctor Delany. This 
hiſtorian of David ſavours much of the enthuſiaſt; but he ſays excellent 
things. His diſcourſe againſt the common vice of not paying ourdebts, 
is a performance as excellent as it is new. Bibliotbegue Franpoiſe, by the 
Abbe Goujet ; volumes ſeventh and eighth + the continuation of a curious 
work. AI Letter of the Librarian of Geneva, concerning Fobn Fauſtus. 
This excellent correſpondent of the Review clearly proves that the in- 
ventor of printing died at Paris of the plague.— 4 Voyage to the North, by 
Mr. Outbier. He was one of the companions of Mr. Maupertuis. This 
voyage, or jburney, was ſurely uſeful to aſtronomy ; but geography 
gained little by it — Diſſertation on David's Curſes. The author attempts to 
ptove that David might wiſh for the deſtruction of his enemies, and re- 
joice in their calamities, without offending againſt charity. The- taſk 
is difficult, any man would fail in performing it; by a man of ſenſe it 
would not have been undertaken. ' © h 
December 17.}—1 employed myſelf very ill for ſome days, with the 
Memoiry of "Abbe Montgon, in eight volumes large 12mo. ſmall letter, 
and very thick volumes. The decided patience of a German would = 
. | | Urea. 


—— 
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1763. les volumes tres 6pais. II y a de quoi lafler la patience 
ee r Allemand le plus determine ; huit volumes qu on 
auroit reduit le plus facilement du monde à cent pages! 
Tout ce qui regardoit FAbbe de Montgon, lui paroiſſoit 
meriter attention de — — Il lui _ ein- 
nte pages pour une converſation avec VArcheveque 
FAmida, cent pages pour une intrigue de la Ducheſle 
de St. Pierre et du Comte de Rottembourg, et ainſi a 
proportion. Je vois que les ennemis de Abbe lui re- 
prochent deux defauts, une humeur tracaſhere, - qui 
voyoit partout des ennemis chimeriques, et une ambition 
demeſuree. Je ſoupgonne bien qu'il en ẽtoĩt quelque 
choſe, et que la cabale du Cardinal de Fleury, reſſem- 
bloit beaucoup a la cabale chimerique de Jurieu. Pour- 
1 | | quoi ce Cardinal jui en vouloit- il? Montgon ne devoit 
| | pas Etre l'objet de ſa vengeance, et encore moins celui 
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de ſa crainte, ou de ſa jalouſie. Ceſt cependant. pour 
nuire à cet homme, que le Cardinal de Fleury fait agir, 
pendant cinq ans, des reſſorts preſquinviſibles,-et qu'il 
1 | transforme en aches et en fripons FArcheveque d'Ami- 
[1 | | da, la Ducheſſe de St. Pierre, le Marquis de Brancas, 
14 et le Comte de Rottembourg ;; tous tres honnetes gens, 
1 de Faveu de Montgon. Pour ſon ambition, elle Parolt | 
14 saſſez à dẽcouvert. Un faint ecclſiaſtique ne ſonge a quit- 
= | © ter ſa retraite, que pour aller partager celle d'un grand roi; 
1 eU un mouvement dont Yauroit du fe . Avant 
1. mmm mm ——— <7; 
i [8 ; tired with eight large volumes which, with the erence facility, a 
{ be reduced to an hundred pages. Whatever concerns the Abbe Mont- | 
| . goa appears to himſelf to deſerve the attention of all Eu - Fifty 
are conſumed in a converſation with the Archbiſhop of Amida ; 
one hundred pages in an intrigue between the Ducheſs of 2. Pierre and 
Coant Rottembourg ; the other parts are in due proportion. The Ab- 
be's enemies, I perceive, accuſe him of two faults; a boundleſs ambi- 
tion, and a ſuſpicious temper, which was always haunting him with 
imaginary enemies. I am .inclined to think the accuſations juſt; and 
that Cardinal Fleury's cabal was as chimerical as that of Jurieu. Why 
mould the Cardinal have been the Abbe's enemy? Montgon did not 
deſerve to be the object of his vengeance, Mill leſs of bis hatred or 
jealouſy. Vet to hurt this man, the Cardinal during five years employs 
and almoſt inviſible inſtruments, and transforms into rogues 
or cowards the Archbiſhop of Amida, the Ducheſs. of St. Pierre, the 
Marquis of Brancas, and the Count of Rottembourg ; who, according 
to the Abbe, had all of them formerly been very honeſt people. His 
— appears very manifeſt. A holy eccleſiaſtic does not think of 
quitting his retreat, but with a view to become the attendant of a 
king. This was an inclination which he ought to have diſtruſted. Be- 
fore his departure, POE his throne. What had * 
A 
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ſon depart, ce prince remente ſur le tröne. Qu alloĩt- i 1763. 
faire a ſa cour? II sy rend cependant, ſe plonge dans le 
affaires du fiecle, et toute la devotion que Pappercois 
dans la ſuite de Fouvrage, ſe reduit à quelques paſſages de 
Pecriture, dont il fe ſert contre ſes ennemis. Je con- 
viens que notre Abbe ſuivoit fa vocation. II avoit Fel- 
prit des affaires; le 2 un peu trop minutieux; mais 
au reſte, de la finefle, de la prudence, et de la nettetẽ 
à deduire ſes raiſons. Les deux choſes les plus intẽreſ- 
ſantes que Jaye trouvẽ dans cet ouvrage, ſont:—1. Un 
tableau fort curieux de la cour d' Eſpagne, apres le traite 
de Vienne, qui unit par les liens les plus etroits, deux 
princes qui S etoĩent diſpute une couronne avec Panimo- 
ſité la plus vive. La cour de Vienne y dupa celle de 
Madrid. Au moyen d'un mariage chimerique, qu'on 
montroit dans Feloignement, elle en tiroit des ſommes 
immenſes, pendant qu'elle ſtipuloit des avantages tres 
reels pour ſon commerce. L'ambaſſadeur Autrichien, 
le Comte de Konigſeck, youvernoit PEſpagne en premier 
miniſtre. II pouſſa fon credit juſqu'à faire verifier au 
conſeil de Caſtille, les lettres patentes de quelques 
Grands que Charles VI. avoit ẽlevé à ce rang, pour les 
efforts qu' ils avoient faits contre la tyrannie du Duc d' An- 
jou. 2. On voit clairement par la commiſſion qu'on 
donna à PAbbe, quel fond Pon doit faire ſur la renon- 
ciation de la branche d' Anjou à la couronne de France, 
et qu'elle ne manqueroit point de faire valoir ſes droits, - 

1 | | 1 Pocca- 
Abbe to do at his court? Yet he goes there, plunges into worldly af- 
fairs, and the only ſigns of devotion that I can diſcover in the ſequel of 
his work, conſiſt in ſome paſſages of ſcripture, which he applies to his 
enemies. I acknowledge that our Abbe followed his natural vocation. 
He had a turn for buſineſs; and, though too fond of minutiæ, was not 
deficient in addreſs, prudence, and perſuaſion. The two moſt intereſt- 
ing parts of his work are, IT. The curious picture of Spain after the 
treaty of Vienna, which united in the cloſeſt amity two princes, who 
had diſputed a crown with the fierceſt animoſity. The conrt of Ma- 
drid was the dupe of that of Vienna. By means of a chimerical mar- 
riage ſhewn in Aaant proſpect, Auſtria drew vaſt ſums from Spain, ut 
the ſame time that ſhe gained real advantages for her commerce. The 
Auſtrian ambaſſador, Count. Konigſeck, governed Spain with the au- 
thority of a firſt miniſter, His weight was fo great, that he cauſed the 
council of Caſtile to confirm the letters patent which Charles VI. had 
ranted to ſome Spaniards, creating them Grandees, in reward of their 
ervices in reſiſting the tyranny of the Duke of Anjou. 2. The com- 


miſſion granted to the Abbe ſhews clearly, how little dependance is to be 


had on the renunciation made by the houſe of Anjbu of its rights to the- 
crown of France; and that theſe rights would be enforced on the firſt 
favourable opportunity. It is true that ſuch an opportunity is much leſs 
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2 eſt beaucoup plus <loignee à preſent, quelle ne nl 


alors. Le ſtyle de F Abbẽ Monteon eſt ſans exaQtitude, 
et ſans interct, celui d'un Rome qui-ne connoit ni les 
graces, ni les regles de ſa langue Fe: mots "que cexth 2 
de. Deſpoticitł et de Stoicits ! ae 2 * 
Decembre 19. Tai lu Claudii uni Numantians 
Trer, L. i. V. 1—644; t L. ii. V. 1—68. Ceſt tout 
ce qui nous reſte de cet ouvrage, qui contenoit deux 
livres complets. Je Vai lu dans le ſecond tome des Poete 
Minores Latini de Burman, à Leide, 1731. Oeſt un des 
Variorum d'Hlollande, od le texte S appergoit a peine 4a 


travers les commentaires. Les 700 vers de Rutilius-oc- - 


cupent pres de 200 pages in gto. qui ſont herifſees des 
commentaires de Simler, de Caſtalio, de Pithzus, de 

Sitzmanus, et de Barthius. Cependant Rutihus reſt 

point un auteur difficile; je mai eu beſoin d'&claircfſe- 

mens qu'une ou deux fois: je les ai-cherghes, et je nai 

rien trouve. Je connoiſſois trop les critiques: pour m'en 

etonner. . Lauteur de ce petit poëme vecut faus PEm- 

pereur Honorius, qui Payoit elevẽ aux premiers emplois; 

l avoit ete Conſul, Prefet du Pretoire, et Gouverneur 

de. Rome. II <&toit Gaulois de naiſſance. Ce fut le g 
Octobre 416, A. U. C. 1 169 *, qu'il s embarqua a Oſtie 

pour retourner dans ſa patrie. La relation qu'il nous a 
Jaiffee de ce voyage 1 le long des cates de LEtruric et de la 
: e Ligurie, | 

— — 8 

likely to occur now, than it was then. The Ahbẽ 8 s ſtyle is 


inaccurate and unintereſting; that of a man unacquainted with the beau- 
ties and rules of his own language. What ſtrange words are Deſpoticite, = 
Stoicitẽ / | 
December 19.—1 read Claudii Rutilii Numantiani Iter, L. i. V. 1— 
644; and Z. ii. V. 1-68. This is all that remains of a work that con- 
tained two complete books. I read it in Burmann's Edition of the Poets 


Latini Minores, Leyden, 1737; one of thoſe Dutch editions, cum notin : 


Pariorum, in which the text only peeps out deer a heavy maſs of com- 
mentary. The 700 verſes of Rutilius are ſpread over 200 4to. pages, 
crowded with the remarks of Simler, * Pithæus, Sitzmanus, 
and Barthius. Vet Rutilius is not a difficult author; once or twice 
only I ſhould have been glad of an explanatory note; I looked for it in 
vain, but knew commentators too well to be ſurprized at the 'diſap- 
pointment. The author of this little poem lived 'under the Emperor 
Honorius, by whom he had been raiſed to the firſt employments. He 
was Conſul, Præfectus Prztorii, or Governor of Rome: being a Gaul 
by birth, he embarked at Oſtia the gth of October 416, A. U. C. 11697 
to return to his native country. The account which he has leſt us of 
his voyage along the coaſts of Etruria and Liguria is imperſect, con- 
cluding at the town of Luna. His work may be conſidered in relation, 


* Cl. Rutilii Iter. L. i. 183. 205. 
3 e | x. to 


peut enviſager cet ouvrage pax rapport; 1. Au ſujet.. 
2. Au ſtyle et à la poëſie: et 3. Au caractère perſonnel | 
de Vauteur., 1. Si Rutilius avoit retranche les 180 pre- 
miers vers de. ſon, poëme, on le lui auroit'pardonne. - 
Apres avoir expoſe en peu de mots le ſujet de ſon voyage, 
et. les regrets qu'il a eprouves en quittant Rome, le the- 
atre de ſes honneurs, et ſa nouvelle patrie, il ſe jette ſur 
les Eloges de la capitale, et de empire de cette ville 
<ternelle, A qui Jupiter xYavoit point aſſignè de limites, 
et qui devoit regner ſur tous les peuples, et ſur tous les 
ſiecles. Pour remplir dignement cette idee, il falloit 
etre grand potte z et Rutilius n'eſt qu'un froid declama- 
teur, qui s'Epuiſe à chercher des lieux communs, au lieu 
de trouver dans la nature et dans ſon gẽnie tous les grands 
traits de fon objet. Je penſe meme qu'un grand poete 
auroit evite. celui-ci. Ce ntoit pas ſous le regne d Ho- 
norius, qu'il falloit peindre la force de empire Romain. 
Ses forces Pavoient abandonne depuis long tems; mais 
ſon antiquite et ſon etendue infpiroient une ſorte de ve- 
neration, et meme de terreur, à ſes voiſins, et le ſoutin- 
rent encore. Cette illuſion fut enfin diflipee. Peu A 
peu les barbares le connurent, le mepriſerent, et le de- 
truiſirent. La Grande Bretagne fe detacha de empire; 
les Goths, les Vandales, et les Sueves, inonderent les 
plus belles provinces de VEſpagne et des Gaules; et 
lorſque Rutilius ecrivit, il y avoit fix ans qu' Alaric s etoit 


L to its ſubject; 2. its ſtyle and poetry; 3. the perſonal character of 
its author. f. If Rutilius had lopped off the firſt 180 verſes of his poem, 
the reader would not have been a loſer. - After briefly mentioning the 
object of his voyage, and his ſorrow at leaving Rome, his adopted 
country, and the ſcene of his honours, he expatiates on the glory of the 
capital, that eternal cy to whoſe empire Jupiter had not aſſigned any 
limits, and which was deſtined to reign over all nations, and during all 
ages. Such a ſubje& required a truly pottical genius; and Rutilius is 
only a cold declaimer, who ſtrains his faculties ts firing common-place 
thoughts, without finding in'nature and himſelf colours fitted to' adorn 
his theme. This theme indeed would not have been choſen by a judici- 

. ous writer; for the reign of Honorius was not a proper period for de- 
ſcribing the greatneſs of Rome; a greatneſs long fince fallen to decay. 
A veneration, and even terror, for her name, had been ſupported by. 
her antiquity and extent of empire. But the illuſion was now over. 
The barbarians gradually knew, deſpiſed, and deſtroyed her. Great 
Britain ſeparated from the empire; the Goths, Vandals, and Suevi 
overflowed the fineſt provinces of Spain and Gaul; and when Rutilius 

uo” n F 9 U r. wrote, 
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fans les — tbles oppoſe aux j 
& Allie; pour faire ſentir que Rome n'eprouvoit-jamaig de : 
_ revergque pour sen relever encore-plus floriſſante. m- 
paraiſon foible et fauſſe! Tout etoit change depuis les. gu- | 
erres Puniques. Du tems de Rutiliusz tous Jes reflorts. 
du gouvernement Etoĩent uſes 3 le caractère national, la 
religion, les rincipes des loix, la diſcipline militaire; 
tout juſqu au fiege de empire et à la langue mẽme, ſue- 
comboit ſous le tems et les rhvolytions,' ou n'exiſtoit deja 
plus. II toit difficile que cet empire. ſe relevät, mais 
us il auroit eu ce boreur, e etoit plutòt Fempira de 
-onftantinople ou de Ravenne, que celui de Reme. 
Une choſe qui auroit du faire ſentir à Rutilius, combien 
ſes" eloges eroient urvus de verité et de vrajſam- 
lance, c'eſt Vimage fauſſe et confuſe, quiil ſe forme de 
Rome, perſonalifee. Du tems de Virgile, elle auroit bt 
juſte. Rome, regardte comme une deefſe qu'on invoguoit 
dans ſes temples, exiſtoit pour les peuples auſh bien que pour 
les pottes. Mere des citoyens, maitreſſe des 
elle repreſentoit cet empire q ui Ini obeifloit. Mais lorſque 
Fempire n' etoit plus qu'un aſſemblage de pays ſoumis au 
' meme prince, Rome lui etoit devenue etrangère, et cette 
| agg * a ſon idee phylique, ne | ö 12 


- wrote, Alaric had already. 8 * years moadaraf 8 I acs 
knowledge that our poet, who was ſenſible of theſe calamities, endea- 
votirs ingeniouſly-to diſſemble their dilgraces comparing them with the 
defeats af Allia and Cannæ, to ſhew that Rome never ſuffered a reverſe 
of fortune without riſing more vigorous from the ſhock. But the com - 
rome is feeble- and falſe. Since the Punic wars, circumſtances, were 
totally changed. In the time of Rutilius, the ſprings of government 
were worn out; the national character, religion, laws, military 
pline, even the ſeat of the empire, and the language itſelf, had been 74 
tered or deſtroyed, under the impreſſian of time and accident. It 
would have been difficult to.revive the empire; but even could that hers 
been effected, it would have been the empire of Conſtantinople or 
venna, rather than that of Rome. Rutilius might have felt how def 
tute his panegyric was of truth or probability, from the falſe and can: 
fuſed ideas excited by his perſonification of Rome. In the time of Vir: 
gil, this figure would have been natural. Rome, regarded as a goddeſs, 
and invoked in temples, had an exiſtence in the opinion of the multitude 
as well as in the fancy of poets. As the mother ol the citizens, and the 
miſtreſs of the- provinces, er name recalled the image of her empize; 
but when this empire conſiſted in the aſſemblage of nations, ſubje&t to 
the ſame prince, Rome was no longer its fovereigny*airl this city, re- 
duced to an idea merely phyſical, repreſented nothing more but walls, 


tewples, and * built on ſeven hills and on the banks of the are | 
c 


C 
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rien que des murs, des temples, et des maiſons 25763. 
baties ſur ſept montagnes, et ſituees ſur les bords du 
Tybre. Le reſte du voyage de Rutilius, eſt d'un plus 1 
grand prix. Ce ſont des objets plus ſimples, mais 
plus réels, qu'il a vus avec un eſprit d'obſervation, 
et qu'il décrit avec cet air de verite et de vivacité, 
qui diſtingue toujours ce qui eſt le reſultat de notre 
experience, des fruits de la lecture, de la méditation, 
ou de l'invention. On voyage fort a; ſon aiſe avec 
Rutilius; on parcourt les cotes. de PEtrurie deja preſ- 
que deſerte ; on voit les ruines des villes, le coup 
d'œil du pays et tous les lieux que Part, ou la nature 
avoient tirés de la foule. Le voyageur n'oublie point les 
iſles du voilinage ; et la curioſité engage plus d'une fois 
à pènẽtrer dans Vintericur des terres. II Egaye de tems 
en tems la ſ6chereſſe d'un poeme didactique, par des di- 
greſſions liées avec ſon ſujet“, et qui ne Pen Eloignent 
pas trop: le caractère des Lepidi, origine de Vuſage du 
fer, la religion Juive, les moines Chretiens, &c. Je le 
loue de n' avoir pas admis le merveilleux dans fa relation, 
toute ſerieuſe qu'elle eſt. En effet, il convient mal dans 
un poëme, on Vauteur parle de lui-mẽme. Notre ima- 
gination aime ce merveilleux, notre raiſon le rejette. A 
confiderer cette foi conditionelle que nous avons, cette 
illuſion imparfaite qui nous domine dans les ouvrages de 
* Jen excepte VinveRive contre Stilicon, L. ii. v. 44. 
fiction, 


, Vol. II I. 4 C 

The remainder of Rutilius' voyage is ſtamped with a higher value. 

The objects which he deſcribes have not only more ſimplicity, but 

alſo more reality; and as they were obſerved with attention, they are 

x painted with thoſe colours of truth and nature, which always diſtin- 
; iſh the reſult of experience from the fruit of ſtudy and invention. 
by a diſtinct and eaſy road he conducts us along the coaſt of Etruria, 
which was become almoſt a deſert ; he points out the ruins of cities, the 

beauties of the landſcape, and all thoſe places which were diſtinguiſhed 

| either by art or nature. Our traveller forgets not the neighbouring 
? iſles; and his curioſity leads him more than once into the interior of 
F the country. The drynefs of a didactic poem is occaſionally enlivened 
| by digreflions either immediately, or not too remotely connected with 
the ſubject 1; ſuch as the character of the Lepidi, the diſcovery of the 
uſe of iron, the Jewiſh religion, and the Chriſtian monks. He is 
worthy of commendation for not giving to his narrative, ſerious as it 
is, too much of the marvellous ; which never becomes a poem, where 
the author is his own hero. The marvellous is pleaſing to our fancy, 
but is rejected by our reaſon. When we confider that conditional faith 
and imperfe& deluſion with which we are affected in works of fiction, 


+ I except his inveRive againſt Stilico, L. ii, v. 41, 
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1753. fiction, on eroiroit voir un conflit de deux: puiff; unces | 


garants et des acteurs. Dèſque le potts ſeroit A la fois 
Pun et l'autre, il nous rameneroit trop à Fordre com- 


mun des choſes, et notre illuſion volontaire auroit de la 


peine a ſe ſoutenir. e F er e iin he 51 
2. Louvrage de Rutilius ſe fait lire aveo plaiſi Il eſt 
intéreſſant et utile; mais pourquoi Ecrire en vers? 
Cetoit faire violence I fon genie et X ſon ſujet. La re- 


lation d'un voyage convenoit au —— nh Fhomme 


defprit, au bon Ecrivain, mais elle ma aucun rapport 
avec le pote. Lorſqu' on veut traiter en vers, un ſujet 


tout uni et tout ſimple, il n'eſt preſque pas poſſible de 
conſerver à la fois le ton des choſes et celui de la verſiſi- 


cation. Celui-là ne demande, il ne comporte meme que 
la nettetẽ, et quelques ornemens diſpoſés avec art et 
mi&nages avec ſoin. Celui-ci, qui doit ſuppoſer Fen» 
thouſiaſme chez le poëte, et Pexciter chez le lecteur, ne 
cherche que Fenergie et l' harmonie, et leur facrific fans 
peine toutes les beautẽs d'un ordre inferienr. Lapothe 
2 ſon langage particulier. Il ne convient qu aux grands 
mouvemens de ame. Ce n'eſt done que pour eux 
qual eſt fait. Le potte qui cherche à Temployer dans 
un ſujet qui laiffera ame tranquille et fans ſenſation, ſe 
trouvera place entre deux écueils qu'il ne pourra gueres 
* | 5 | . bviter. 
— — ů 
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it ſhould ſeem as if there was A conflict of two hoſtile powers, by which 


the mind is kept in a ſtate. of ſuſpenee, that can only be maintained by 


diſtance and obſcurity, and an air of myſtery hanging over either the 

a&tor- or the author. When the poet unites both characters in his own 
perſon, we are diſpoſed to examine his narrative by the maxima of ex 
perience; and our voluntary deluſion cannot, without the greateſt difi- 

culty, be ſupported. = AR e te 
2. Rutilius voyage is read with pleaſure; it is intereſting and uſe - 
ful; but why was it written in verſe? Poetry ſeems equally. to miſbe - 
come the ſubject and the genius of. the, author. The narrative oſ a 
voyage comes very properly from a philoſopher, a man of parts, or a 
ine writer, but has no connection with verſe... When we attempt to 
adorn with numbers a ſubject plain and ſimple, it is ſcarcely paſſible 
chat our ſtyle ſhould not be either unpoetical or improper. The: ſab» 
ject requires eaſe, perſpicuity, preciſion, and ſome ornaments intro- 


duced ſeaſonably, and with a ſparing hand. But the poet, in order 0 


affect his reader with enthuſiaſm, muſt firſt feel it himſelf; he muſt aim 
at energy of expreſſion and harmony of numbers; and be willing to 
facrifice to them all beautics of an inferior order. The 1: of 
poetry ſuits only thoſe ſtrong paſſions of the ſoul, by which it was ori- 
ginally produced; and he who attempts to employ this language on 
topics Which leave the mind in tranquillity, will find himſelf between 

| | two 
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Ici la force de fon coloris, defigurera la fimplicits-de-ſqn 
objet, au lieu de Pembellir. IA le potte ne ſe fera ſentir 
que par T harmonie des vers, pendant que les expreſſions 


eront frbides et proſaiques. Toutes ces rb flexions con- 


* 
1 
1 
- 
. 


—— 


. 1 


viennent au voyage de Rutilius, Ses idées ſont ingé- 


nieuſes, placëes avec art, et rendues auec clart6, avec 


trainante, ſans nerfs et ſans harmonie. On voit qu'il 
geſt. dEſiẽ quelquefois de lui · mdme, et qu'il a voulu ſup- 


ſources foibleset: uſses, qu on pardonne I peine aux grands 
hommes, mais qu'on a rarement beſoin de leur pardon- 
ner. I. Rutilius paroit avoir cru que les mots ſonores, 


qui rempliſſoĩent le mieux la bouche, frappoient auſſi 
plus agreablement. Foreille, Mais j aurois voulu qu'il 


eat abandonne aux poates Malabares, un uſage qui n'eſt 
digne que deux. Je doute que Bellerophonteis ſallicitudi- 


nibus* ſoit jamais cite, que pour la fingularite de deux 


mots qui rempliſſent un vers pentametre. 2. Il fe donne 
beaucoup de licences les plus hardies, pour des mots 


nouveaux, ou des liaiſons. extraordinaires. Il reuflit ra- 


cilium +2 Mais Faune beaucoup L'epithète de Jogifers, 
appliquee aux triomphes des Romains. Ils produzjſoient 


__neceflairement les loix et Fordre: toit pour ainſi dire 
: 2 „ 


two rocks, on one of which he muſt ipwreck; the hrilliancy of bis 
expreſſion will either miſhecome the ſimplicity of his thoughts, or the 
tameneſs of his words and phraſes will diſgrace the dignity of verſe. 
All theſe reflections are applicable to Rutilius voyage. His thoughts 
are ingenious, artſully arranged, and expreſſed with clearneſs, preci- 
hon, and taſte. But his poetry is mean and creeping, deſtitute of 
ſtrength, anddeyoid of harmony. We ſee that he diſtruſts his patyral 
vigaur, and has recourſe to contriyances of art; contrivances weak 
and common, ſcarcely pardonable in great authors, and for which they 
ſeldom ſtand in need of pardon.” I. Rutilius feems to have thought 
that ſwelling words, which beſt filled the mouth, were alſo moſt 
pleaſing to the ear. But I wiſh ſuch words were reſigned to Ori- 
ental poets, of whom only they are not unworthy. I doubt he- 
ther Belleraphonteis' follicitudinibus * be ever quoted, except on ace 
count: of the ſingularity that two words ſhould compoſe a pentameter 
verſe, 2. He is bold even to Jicentiouſneſs in forming new words, 
or giving new combinations to the old. What can be more forced than 
uſing connubium for concilium + ? 1 am pleaſed however with this epithet 
kgiferi, applied to the Roman triumphs. Laws, order, and civility 


* Rutil, ler. L. i. 450. 4+ Idem, L. i. 18. 3 
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to fuit quis ren., f. Jalta. ppergevoir quel 
/ ques rimes ?. Mais elles ſont en trop petit nombre 125 | 
-decider ſi, elles ſont l'effet de la negligence, ou. bun 

mauvais goüt, que la corruption de la langue et le com- 


meree avec les barbares, qui avaient:des vers nen in- 
troduiſoient peu à peu parmi les Romain. 
3. Les auteurs ſe peignent dans leurs crits. Oel 


12 7 


une maxime auſſi vraie qu'elle eſt ancienne. „On peut 
ajouter que lorſqu' on appergoit des ombres dans le 

trait, elles ſont ſarement dans Toriginal. Le caractere 
de Rutilius me parolt aim able; j'y vois * Pamour pour 
ſa patrie, et ſurtout pour: ſa patrie malheureuſe; un 
eceur ſuſceptible. d'amitiẽ, un ſouvenir tendre et reſpec- 


.tucux pour la mẽmoire d'un père. Tant de belles qua- 


lités ſeroient- elles Eclipſces par un peu de vanité? Ru- 
tilius repaſſe avec plaiſir toutes ſes grandeurs; et cette 

atrie, ces amis, et ce pere lui deviennent plus chers par 
x liaiſon qu' ils ont eue avec ſes honneurs. - Cette vanite 
fait pitiè. Cicéron ne ſe vantoit pas d'avoir &ts Conſul, 
mais d'avoir ſauvẽ la republique pendant ſon conſulat. 
Je pardonne plus volontiers aux hommes de s Enorgueil- 
- lir de leurs talens et de leurs actions, que de tirer.vanits 
de quelques emplois, de quelques titres, vaines et frivo- 
as Nee de In ſociete. Nas menos les 


NY Jen, 


were produced by thoſe triumphs, and were their ordinary fruits 3. 
I thought that I had diſcovered ſome rhymes &, but they are too few 
to enable us to determine whether they ought to be aſcribed to negli- 
ence; '6r were the effect of that bad taſte, which the ion of 
aeg and connection with the barbarians, who errand ol nn, 
gradually introduced among the Romans. 
3. Authors deſcribe themſelves in their works: 2A maxim as true as 
it is ancient. We may add that the ſhades which appear in the picture, 
certainly were to be found in the original. The character of Rutilius 
appears to me to have been amiable, I perceive a love for his country, 
© eſpecially in its adverſity; a heart ſuſceptible of friendſhip, and a ten- 
der and reſpeQful regard for the memory of his father. Are ſo many 
good qualities to ſuffer a total eclipſe from a little too much 'vanity ? 
* Rutilius reviews the ſtages of his greatneſs with complacence; his 
country, his friends, his father, are endeared to him by their conneQion 
with his own honours, His vanity is cuntemptible. Cicero boaſted 
not of being conſul, but of ſaving the republic in his conſulſhip. Men 
may be more eaſily pardoned for g proud of their actions and ta- 
lents, than for valuing themſelves on their employments and titles, the 
vain "_ frivolous diſtinQions of ſociety, Rutilius een e 2 


bu nat. ſter. I. i. 39, 10), de. ö vad ex. 


Joifs," er mepriſoie det Meigs." 
wie? Tb voulu à la vérité, que ſes ſentimens 


euſſent eu un prineipeß et un ton plus philoſophique. 
__ 11 #toit+ Payen;*il//voyoit* fa religion Gafhifferfous 
le poids de la vieilleſſe, et entraĩner empire dans ſa 
chute. Les Chpettiens inſultbiert la rue de ſa ſecte, 
qu'ils croyoient préeipitet pale? leurs petſccutions. -+ On 


. bien lui pardonner 1 u de mauvaiſe humeur. 


doi de plus vif que le tableau qu'il fait des Moines de 
Pile Capraria? Quoi de plus ſenſe que les rEflexions 


dont il Paccompagne f La folie de ces ſolitaires, qui 


penſoient que la Divinits yoit avec plaiſir les ſouffrances 


de ſes creatures, Etoit extreme; mais leur conduite'Etoit- 


_conſequente. Si Rutilius avoit vecu dans le douzieme 


ſiècle, quauroit il dit de leurs ſueceſſeurs, qui avoient 
mis en ceuyre la pauyreté volontaire et Fhumilité, pour 
acquerir Feſtime des peuples, et qui avoient profitè de 
cette eſtime pour s approprier des rr e 
| relles et la moitie des richeſſes de P Europe? 1 
Decembre 20.7—Pai lu le Journal des S pour 
Jas mois de Janvier, Feyrier, et Mars 1763. Je ne 
faurois dire combien je ſuis content de ce Journal; le 
ſavoir, la préciſion, et le bon  godit en font le caraQtere 
mais Paime ſurtout un ton qui lui eſt unique, un ton de 
moderation, d'impartialité, qui diſtingue avec ſuretẽ et 
avec plaiſir les beautes d'un ouvrage, et qui en releve les 
DD 2 defauts 


4 eſpiſed the we Was this in hin a 3 21 * with indeed 


that is feelings had been expreſſed with more philoſophical modera- 


tion, and reſted on a better principle. But he was a Pagan, who be- 


held his religion ſinking under the weight of years, and involving the 


empire in its fall. The Chriſtians inſulted the decline of his. ſect, 


Which they endeavoured to haſten by perſecution. A little bad hu- | 
- mour was excuſable. Nothing can be more animated than his de- 
ſcription of the monks in the iſle of Capraria, or more judicious than 
C the refleQions with) which it is accompanied. The folly of theſe monks 
is extreme, iu thinking that God took pleaſure in the ſufferings of his 
creatures: but their conduct was conformable with their principles. 5 
Had Rutilius lived in the twelfth century, what would he have ſaid of 


their ſucceſſors, who availed themſe lves of their voluntary poverty and 


ä hkumility, to acquire the eſteem of the multitude, and of that eſteem to 


appropriate to themſelves. Feraporal power, and half the riches of 
Europe: 
N or eee rs A . he, ras 4 "Cavs, for 11 months of 


Had February, and March, 1763. I can hardly expreſs how 


much I am delighted with this Journal; its characteriſtics are erudition, 


| preciſion, and taſte ; but what [ moſt admire is that impartiality and 


can dour 


= 


Fg: Achsel eon un 


| 783. dsfauts $ wee beacoup de ſang froid; et meme de tendreſſe. 
de Journal, le pere de tous les autres, en eſt i preſent 
le meilleur. Il doit -meme avoir nouvellethent acquis 
des travailleurs. Je voudrois connoltre celui à qui nous 
devons un morceau excellent, Celt Panalyſe et la criti- 
que de la nouvelle tragedie de Zelmire. On ne peut 
ſouhaiter à ce Journal qu'un peu plus de hardieffe et de 
philoſophie; mais il eſt fait ſous les yeut du Chaneehier:: 
Decembre 23. J'ai lu deux 'motceaux de 1 
tres intéreſſans pour la geographie; e  Cataloghe u 
Arms de Turnus, L. vii. 64 1-—817 3 ef celui der Secours 
qi Enze tira de I Etrurie, L. x." 163—214 ; pour les 
_ reflexions que cette lecture m'a fait naltre V. No. J. de 
mon nouveau Recueil d' Obſerva tions. 
24. — Jai lu dans la meme vue le Catalogue de 
PArmee Romaine avant la bataille de Cannes, par Siſiur 
Ttalicus,” Punic, L. vii. 334623. Te Vai relu enſtite 
une ſeconde fois, plutot pour le. graver dans ma me- 
moire, que pour me fatisfaire Pimagination. J. No. II. 
' 25.]=Jai lu 1a cinquitme Satyre dy premier Livre 
i Horace. C'eſt ſon voyage de Brunduſium. Ceft tou- 
jours le poëte qui m'a occupe, moins que le gèographe. 
Ce voyage m'a fait faire quelque r&flexions ſur ceux des 
anciens en général. Je les ai raſſemblées, J. No. III. 


which diſtinguiſh the beauties and defects of a work, giving 
to the former due and hearty praiſe, and calmly and tenderly pointing 
out the latter. This Journal, the father of all the reſt, is ſtill their 
ſuperior : of late it muſt have acquired the help of ſome new la- 
bourers. I ſhould like to know the author of an excellent piece, atl 
analyſis and criticiſm of the new tragedy of Zelmire. There is nothing 
to be wiſhed for in this Journal but a little more boldneſs and philoſo- 
phy; but it is publiſhed under the Chancellor's eye, © 
Ae 23. I read two detached pieces of Virgil, of great im- 
portance in geography. The firſt is the review of Turnus army, L., vil. 
V. 641—$17 : the ſecond, an account of the ſuccours which Eneak 
rectived from Etruria, L. x. V. 163—314. My refleQions on theſe 
es will be found in No. 1, of my new Collection of Obſervations, 
24-]—-1 read with the ſame deſign the review of the Roman army by 
Silius Italicus, before the battle of Cannz - Punic, L. vii. V. 334— 
623. I read it over again, rather to engra ve it on my memory, than to 
pleaſe my fancy, See No, Il. N e eee 
25. I read the fifth Satire of the firſt book of Horace, containing Hi 
journey to Brunduſium. Geography rather than poetry was my objeck. 
This ſatire gave occaſion to ſome reflections on the journies of the 155 
cients in general, which I have collected in No. III. and from VINE 


diſon g APPFEGIE les jc 


Bo in a quatorge an 3 a e r 


ecembre 26. 1 at lu pluſicurs Be dans ſe 
wine; fide dome, eos Me mioires de l. Acadi mie des Helles 


Lettres, qui pouvoient avoir du rapport avec mon objet 


actuel. Mæmoirt ſur le Mille Ramoin, par M. dAnwilly, 
75 A pa he Ce ſavant Je forma fur le reſultat d'un 


nd nombre de meſures particuliꝭ res, priſas. ſur la voye 


—.— xt dans les enyirons de Milan et denne uu 
mille Romain 756 toiſez de longucur.—Remar ques fur 
quelques Pants de Santicnne + Geographic, gar M. de a 
Nauze, p. 36297. Il Gagit, 1, De. Rome à Aricia/; 
elle ẽtoit certainement de 16 milles Romains de 128 
ſtades. Si Strabon lui aſſigne 160 ſtades, il faut gen 
prendre à à ſon ignorance, ou à celle de fon copiſte, et 
nullement à un fade particulier qu'il n'a point employs 
dans les environs de Rome. . Pline ſe trouve d'accord 
avec Strabon, quand il fait la traverſte de Hydrunium s & 
12 &Epire, de go milles Romains. 3. II y avoit 
deux eſpeccs de Rates 3 Vancien étoit de dix au mille, le 
moderne n'6toit que de huit. La diſtinction parolt ne- 


ceſſaire. Malheureuſement elle ne fait que mettre Vig- | 


certitude A la place des. difficaltes. 4. Juſqulau tems 
| 2 — on comptoit les milles depuis les portes de 
Rome: le milliaire 1, Ws on 7 trouvoit n' ẽ toit qu'un 


| mille | 


| the reader will ſee with how little foundation Mr. Addiſon eſlimates 
the ordinary day's journey of a Roman nobleman at ſourteen miles 
December 26 ]—I read ſeveral diſſertations in the #venty H Y 
lume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Beller Letires, relative to my pre- 
ſent purſuit.— Memoirs of Mr. D' Anville on the" Roman Mile, p. 346. 
362. The reſult is drayn by this learned man from a number of purti- 
cular miles meaſured on the Emilian way, and in the neighbourhood uf 
Milan. He makes the Roman mile 7 56 fathoms long. Remerii on 
ſeme Points of ancient Grography, by M. de la Nauze, p. 362—397- He 
treats, 1. Of the diſtance between Rome and Aricia: it was certainly 
16 Roman miles, or 128 ſtadia. Though Strabo- makes it r60 ſtadia, 
this muſt be imputed either to his ignorance, or the fault of his tran- 
ſcribers, and by no means to his reckoning by a particular ſtadium in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. 2. Pliny agrecs with Strabe in making 
the diſtance from Hydruntum to the 'coaſt'of Epirus 50 Roman miles. 
3. There were two kinds of ſtadia; the ancient of ten, and the mo- 
dern of eight, to a Roman mile. This diſtinction is a neceſſary one, 
but unfortunately it only ſubſtitutes uncertainty for difficulty. 4. Un- 
til the time of Auguſtus, the miles were reckoned from the gates of 


Rome; and the firſt mile · ſtone only denoted the commencement” of a 


Lo ; but when that prince erected the 9 Pillar i in ang the 


"mile< 
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5 révolu, mais un alle. en qi en Septansit d 
ou trois. 15 25; rr 
Decembre 27 2 "A lu * Mimoire: de I Ahbi\Baithe- j 
1 ſur les anciens Monument de Rome, p. 5 9-61 1, dl% 
uungl ſieme tome der M muires de F Academe; des Beller 
Leltrec. Il eſt plein de gout, J'érudition, et de bon ſens, 
digne de ce ſavant aĩmable ue ai beaucoup connu à Paris. 
Jaſſiſtaĩ année paſsce à la rentree de ſon académie 
apreès la "fete de am ) I Abbs. 1 _— 
voit lire un diſcours ſi ur la langue Cophte. Nous 
le ſavions d avance, et chacun blamoit ce choix yr 2 
ſujet Epineux, qui ne paroiſſoit fait que pour les aſſem- 
blees particulieres. On vit avec un plaiſir mele de ſur- 
priſe, combien notre Abbe le rendoit intereflant aux fem 
mes et aux gens du monde, qui PEcoutoient, par les 
graces de ſon ſtyle, par la fineſſe de a nun. et . 
ſies Lu th juſtes et lumineux. 
| ne me_reſtoit plus rien I re * r aneendd” 
e de PItalie, finon ce que Strabon en a &erit. - 


'en ai lu L. iv. p. 139—144» et L. v. p. 14615 7%" 
Sang la yerſion Latine de Xylandre, revue par Caſaubon. 


Strabon y parcourt la Venetie, la Gaule Cilalpine,: led: 
— * nN . * et nee r e TOE 
Decembre 


1 — 
1 — 
7 4 q 


Ale eue at the gates denoted the end of « mile; but that mile de- 
pended on the diftance of the Forum from the ſeveral gates, and” 8. 
9 two or three miles. 

December 27 EI read the A387 Bar s Memoir on the ancitht We Mo” 
mument of Rome, in 'the twen ty-fixth uolume, p. $79—617, of the Me- 

moirs of the Academy of Buller Letters, It is replete with taſte, erudi- 
tion, and good ſenſe; worthy of the amiable ſcholar, whom 1 Well 0 
knew at Paris. I was preſent laſt year at the public meeting of me 
Academy, after the Eaſter holidays. The Abbé was to read a difcourſe 
on the Coptie. This was known beforehand; and every body blamed” 
the choice of ſo thorny a ſubject, that was fitter to be diſcuſſed at the 0 
Academy's private meetings. But our pleafure was heightened by; . 
| hag when we perceived the Abb& rendered his ſubje& "intereſting 

s audience of people of faſhion” and women, by the beauties g 1 
ſtyle, the delicacy of his criticiſms, and his principles of reaſonimg * 
perſpieuous as they were ſol ide. 

30. — There remained for me nothing te rend concerning the Aden 
geography of Italy, except the books of Strabo on that fubject. read 
L. iv p. 139—244, and L. v. p 145 —t57, in Xylander” Latin tranf- 
lation reviſed by Caſaubon. Strabo there treats: 'of [YN e * 
*. ar. Liguria, ; n Urs 
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repens Aeg ol rate Pale, 2063. 


la partie qup regarde 1WSieAd! 4 Pai toujouts adinitr6 1a 3 
variété des connoiffances et le grand ſens de Strabo | 
LaritiquitEvous' 4 laiſſe des ouvrages plus briflans, th 
je wen donnois aucun de plus utile et de plogTaſtractif” 
176, Janvier 1 Pai commence pendant te mois 1764. 
de Janvier les Faſtes #Ovide, dans VEdition da Dauphin. 
; Comaie je veur faire ſuecẽder᷑ I la peogrh) 2; les me- 
: dailtes et les” antiquites, c pdæme nt e, qui "rent 
; ferme toute 14 mythologie Romain; a 5 une bonne 
' introduction à Pune et à Fautre de ces'6tudes. Comme 
>. ouvrage-de/potfie, il wa point ſoutenu Vide avantag ele, 
y que les Eloges des anciens et des modernes men Ade | 
donne; mais ce n'eſt pas ict que je dois m Yexpliquer 13- - 
deſſus. Iedition eſt de Daniel Criſpin, Suiſſe de nation, 
attachẽ à la perſonhe-du-Dauphin. - Que Veveque Hoet 
: a eu raiſon de ſe plaindre du choix quion' fit des ſujets, 
ö pour exécuter Pid&e heureuſe de M. de Montaußer! 
* Cette Edition eſt aſfez belle, bien imprime, et corrigee 
avec ſoin. Le brate er fort bien executẽ ſa tache ; mais 
que de choſes à reprendre dans celle de Vediteur ! Les 
notes ſont au- deſſous de la critique. Elles ne ſerviroĩent 
qu'à un Ccolier, encore pourroient- elles Pegarer fouvent, 
: tant elles ſont mal faites. Il ne leur manquoit que le 
; ridicule d'un cortoge de — et meme de theologie I 


a, TOE 4 te Cre, | F 
* , 8 * 


| Ia 
| i | X = £ i 2 
| December 3 31 2 read Strabs's — TL. iv. p. 15/1773, ond © 
4 Z. vi. p. 174—199; having ſkipped over that part ich relates to Si- 


* cily. . I have always been an admirer of Strabo's good ſenſe, and variety 
5 of knowledge. Antiquity has leſt us more brilliant performances than = 


id his; but I know. of none more ſolid and more uſeful. - 9 
1764, January 1. In the month of January I began to read Ovid's | 
7 Faſti, in the Dauphin edition. Purpoſing to add the ſtudy of medals | 
* and antiquities to that of geography, I thought this didactic poem, con- 
= taining the whole Roman mythology, would be a good introduction to 
44 thoſe. purſuics. As a poem, this work by no means correſponds tothe 
8 favourable opinion which I had conceived of it, from the commenda« 
TS tions of ancient aud modern critics ; but this is not the place for conſi- 
of. dering it in that light. The edition is that of Criſpin, a Swiſs, in the 
3 ſervice of the Dauphin. Biſhop Huet had good reaſon to complain of 


x negligence in ſelecting competent perſons for executing Mr. Montau- 
M her's excellent deſign. This edition is handſome, well printed, and eare- 
7 * 


81 fully corrected. The bookſeller has done his part well; but this is far 
i from being the caſe with the editor. His notes are below eriticiſm. 
rr They are fit, only for a ſchool· boy, who. would often be bewildered 'by 
ds their abſurdity. To render them completely ridiculous, they wanted 
28 only 2 copiqus _—_— of morality, and even of theology, as a fit ap- 


pendage 


1764. la ene ee — 


12 


— grand ſain de le leur donner de tems en tems: 
pretation auroit pu etre utile, en ſubſtituant des mois | 


u connus, t des tours ſimple 
des tours poetiques-:» Interpteturion-de Oriſpin ſt a Ja 
fois proſaſque et, am — auſſi, -a faire com- 
prendre les — qua rendre. ſon ſens litté- 
ral. On a deja remarque que ces indices Enormes, qui 
font un quart des éditions Dauphines, devoient ſervir A 


communs 3 des mota- 


devoiler les fineſſes et les tours particuliers à une langue, 


ou à un auteur, et non pas à compter combien de n 
a employẽ et ou que dans leur Hignification ſimple et 
te, M. Criſpin a mis à la tete des Faſtes un cale 
ancien. Il avoue qu'il ne rẽpond pas à celui — 
mais il n'avoit pas le tems de les concilier. Tout deroute 
un lecteur de cette dition, juſqu ' à Puſage de numeroter 
les vers par page, au lieu de le faire par livre; ce = 
empeche de verifier la moindre citation. 
Jai lu guatre tomes de da  Biblietheque Ratennce, 
i, XENON, eviii, et xanix. Comme je n'ai plus 
entre les mains le rente fixieme tome, et qu Fl ne men 
elt meme reſtẽ qu'une idee aflez confuſe, je ne parlerai 
que d'une pièee originale qui m'a beaucoup plu. Ceſt 
wne Diſſertation ſavante et curieufe contre le Pretendu Mars 
tyre de la Legion Thebzenne, Tl fait valoir avec beaucoup 


de force le ſilence des — et les defauts de 
n 


pendage to dep poem of a 3 and a libertine. The ROPES Fa 
care to ſupply that defect. His explanation might have been uſeſul, had 
he ſubſtituted common for uncommon words; and fimple for, poetical 
phraſes. But Criſpin's interpretation i is at once ſwollen and proſaic; 
equally unfit for diſplaying Ovid's beauties, and for making his meat- 
ing underſtood. It has been juſtly remarked, that thoſe enormous in- 
dices, which — make a fourth part of the Dauphin editions, 
ought to have been employed in pointing out the delicacies and idioms of 
the language or author, and not in enumerating how many times he uſes 
et and gue in their common ſigniſication. Mr. Criſpin has prefixed an 
ancient calendar to the Faſti: he confeſſes that it does not agree with 
Ovid's ; he had not time to reconcile them.. Every thing diſguſts us in 
this edition, even to the mode of reference; which is to the page, and 
not to the book; which prevents the poſſibility of verifying the quot? 

tions. 
[ read four volumes of the Bibliothaque Raiſunnte ; the 36th, 33th, 


38th, and 39th. Not having the 36th at hand, and retaining but a 


confuſed notion of its contents, I ſhall only ſpeak of one article with. 
which I was highly pleaſed. This is a learned and curious Diſſertation 
concerning the pretended Martyrdom of the Thebeen Legion. The author 
inſiſts with great force on the improbability of the ſact, and the ſilenee of 


contemporary writers, He inveſtigates the origin of a fable, ſo uſeful n 5 
| : cChurc 
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waifomblatce-dans FHiRtoire'reme. II cherche Forigine 
d'une fable qui à Etẽ ſi utile A'Vegliſe de St. Maurice, en 
Valuis; et la ſuit juſqulau tems d Eucher, Eveque de Ly- 
on, qui u vecu un flecle et demi apres Diocletien, et qui 
my Tacomee le; ; 'fur une tradition vague et ob- 
III partit einn officier et quelques Jegionnaires 

jon ſouffert le martyre vers ce tems Ia en Syrie, mais 
qu'en paſſant en Oocident, ils &tarent-devenus une légi- 
on entière, uompoſte uniquement de Chr&tiens. | . 
Le tremie ſepribme tome de la Bibliothegue Raifonnte oon- 
nent: Lettre fur le Genre * —— des premitrs Ham- 
mer: Ceſt une queſtion auſſi oiſive qu elle eſt vague et 
obſcure.- Je ne vois point de nëceſſite de leur faire quit- 


ter les vẽgẽtaux de fi bonne heute. La terre a db etre 


peuplée avec lenteur par les hommes et les animaux; 
pendant long tems elle fourniſſoit à tout es les races diff · 
rentes, une nourriture abondante, ſans qu'elles fuſſent 
obligees de ſe d&vorer mutuellement. A la fin les ani- 
maux &toient devenus à charge à Thomme, qu ils mena- 
coient d'affamer. Mais il a fallu un danger preſſant, 


pour l'engager I ſurmonter Fhorreur naturelle, que le 


meurtre et le carnage nous inſpirent. Ne nnera-t-on 
que quatre ou cing ſiècles à toutes ces revolutions ? 
Dsſeriprion de P Orient, par M. Pocorke; ſavante et curi- 


euſe ; premier et deuxieme Extrait. On voit dans la The-. 


baide Jes maiſons des premiers hommes, creuſées dans 
le roc. La magnifieence perfectionna les ouvrages de la 
neceſſite. Mais Part des + n'avoit aucun 11. 


church of St. Ananas in the Valley, and traces it t hack to Eucher, . 
of Lyons, who lived a century and a half after Diocletian, and who firſt 
related it on the authority of a vague and obſcure report. It ap 
that ſome legionary ſoldiers with their officer had, abcut that time, ſuf- 
fered martyrdom in Syria. But Fame, in bringing this tranſaction to 


the Weſt, magnified them into a complete Lcyion entirely compoſed of 


Chriſti>ns. + 

The 37th volume contains a Liver concerning the food of the firſt 
men. The queſtion is as idle as it is vague and obſcure. I. do not ſee 
the neceſſity of making them leave off vegetables ſo ſoon. The earth 


muſt have been ſlowly peopled with men and animals? and for a long 


time muſt have fupplied all living tribes with ſuch abundant nouriſh- 
ment as precluded the neceſſity of devouring each other. At length, 
animals became formidable to man, who was in danger of ſtarving. But 
nothing ſhort of urgent danger could overcome his natural repugnance 
to the ſhedding of blood. Are five or ſix generations ſufficient for pro- 
ducing all theſe revolutions ?!=Dription of the Eaft, by Mir. Pocoche: 
learned and curious. The houſes of the firſt inhabitants of Egypt are 
ſtill to be ſeen in the Thebaid, in the hollows of rocks. Magnificence 


improved che works of neceſlity, The arts of the Egyptians bore my 


relation 


n 


2764. 
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2 avoit Pair Kbre et hardi ; Pautre, abandonne au capxi 


Oeſt un plaiſir d etudier ces deux games puiſſans, de vir 


2 F 
2 FR : {34225 


i des Grecs. Lun, es aux. proportions, 


des ouvriers, paroiſſoit extrayagant plutot;qu/originaley 
Commerce Epiſtolaine de MM Leibnitz et. Jean 75 50 


1a. force et la proſondeur de un; la variets, Tetendue, 


et la penetration de autre. Hiſdoire de la nauvellt France, 


par le Pęre Charlevoix. bien Ecrite, cuxieuſe, et in adele, 
—Hiftoire de Louis XI. par MH. Duclos. Louis XI. nous 
intereſle; très peu; ſort ſiecle nous, intereſſe. beaucgbp. 
Auſſi M. Duclos a- til neglige, le ſiecle pour n'cnviſager 
que le prince.—Ler Georgiques de Virgile, en Anglois, par 
mW Martin RO e ee la e Ale de Va 

Ga!) . Screen 
” Le trente . cw de ho Biblatheque- F aifonnce, con- 


by 


tient: Melange Harleiem, tome iii. J'y vois le proces-de 


Nicolas Antoine, brulé à Geneve en 1632, non paint 

r avoir invents. une hereſie- nouvelle, mais pow 
avoir préféré le Judaiſme au Chriſtianiſme. Ceſt le 
pendant de PHiſtoire de Servet.—De/criptian- de] Handi, 
dc. par M. Anderſon. Quel pays et quelles moeprs; 
ſes habitants cependant, ny renoncent 75 6 vie. 


| La Neeeſitidu Culte Public, par M. de la, Chapelle, caps 


ire une Lettre anonyme. L'antagoniſte de M. de la. 0 5 
pelle eſt un miniſtre dans le Pays de Vaud, nommę Al- 
lamand, et un des plus beaux genies que je connoille. 
I! a voulu embraſſer tons les genres; mais c'eſt la philo- 


__ e a le plus approfondie. Sur toutes les quel- 
tions 


e 
relation to thoſe. of Greece. The latter, harmoniſed by. dtn n 
were bold and liberal; the former, enſlaved by caprice, were Extrava- 


| gant rather than original —Epiftolary Correſpondence betxween, 4 eibnitz and 


Fobn Bernouilli, It is a pleaſure to contemplate theſe, rwo. yigorous 
minds: the force'and depth of the one; the variety, extent, and penc- 
tration of the other, — The Hiftory of New France, by Father Gharlemvix : 
well written, curious, and unfaithful.—iflory of Lewis XI., by Mr. 
Ducios. Lewis XI. is an unintereſting object; his age quite the reps 
But Mr. Duclos has ſhewn us only the prince, and-negleRed.the hif 
of his age. Virgil's Georgichs, tranſlated into Engliſb by Aaxiyn: & 
for its knowledge of the plants mentioned by Virgil. 

The 38th — of the Bibliothaque Raiſonnte contains the ak 


Mz iſeellany, vol. iii. We meet with the Proceſs of Nicholas Antony, burnt 
| at-Geneva-in 1632, not for inventing a new hereſy, but ſor preferging 
the Jewiſh religion to the Chriſtian. It forms the counterpart tg the 
| Hiſtory of Scrvetus. —Deſcription Iceland, by Mr. Anderſon, The coun» 


try and the manners of its inhabitants are equally ſtrange :, Death ↄply 


- can make them quit this wretched iſland, —Tbe Neceſſity, of Hublie Mor- 


Ey Mr. de la Chapelle, in anſacer to an anonymous. Letter. Mr. Cha- 


pelle's adverſary is a miniſter in the Pais de Vaud, of the name of a 
man 
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trop de Violence, dans le caractere: - 
auroit pliEclairer, ou troubler une nation, vit et mourut 


1710 il gelt fait Fan ene ou du avis des argumens 


— 


jours otiginaux et toujours i en — Ses idees ſont — 


575 et lumineuſes, ſon expre 
On e avec 14650 p de rafinemept et de ſub- 
tilits dans Teſprit; trop de ww tro op, Cawbition, et 

et homme, qui 


dans Tebleurits. II eſt ſingulier, qu'il wait prefque rien 
&crit, que deux petits ouvrages de commande. — oyage en 
Egypte, par le Sieur Eranger : hardi, maistres ſuperficiel. 

Les canaux des anciens rois portoient les eaux du Nil, et 
Pabondance dans tous les cantons de PEgypte. Les Turcs 
ne les entretiennent point. Le pays a perdu ſa fertilité, 


et le Sieur Granger donne le dẽmenti à toute Pantiquite, 


ui dit qu'il la poſſedoit autrefois.— Home de Pierre 
4 Ebato, fur les Troubles de la Sicile, ſous P Empereur Henry 
VI. tir6-de la Bibliotheque de Barns, par M. Eugel il eit 
aflez curieux. Dang les fiecles barbares la poëſie tient 
lieu d'hiſtoire. Aufi en a-t- elle Fexactitude.—Lertrer 
dun Frangois, oui: for les Anglais, non., Le Jy 
Abbe le Blanc | | 

Le trente neuvieme tome de lo Biblioth2que Rai change con- 


tient: Lettre dun Bibliothẽcaire de Gendve, ſur une Bulle 


fingulizre de Clement VI. Singuliere en effet. .C'eſt une 
permiſſion, accordee Fan 1354, à tous les confeſſeurs de 
tous les rois de France, de diſpenſer le prince des ſer- 
mens Wi il ne ee tenir ſans quelque incommo- 

| 117 Ait. 


4 * 
43 Þ# 
* * 


on heureuſe et facile. 


mand, and never did I know a man of finer genius. His mind 4 1 


all kinds of learning, but philoſophy was his principal ſtudy. On all 
queſtions, he had contrived ſyſtems, at leaſt arguments, equally new and 
ingenious. | His ideas were refined aud perſpicuous; his expreſſion na- 


tural and happy. He was juſtly reproached with too much ſubtlety of 


thought, with pride, ambition, and exceſſive warmth of temper. This 
man, qualified to enlighten or diſturb a nation, lived and died in obſcu- 
rity. He left nothing in writing, excepting a few ſhort performances 
in anſwer to queſtions put to him.— Travels into Egypt, by Mr. Granger”: 


bold, but ve tribe The canals of the ancient kings carried the wa- 


ters of the Nile aud fertility into all the provinces of Egypt. Theſe canals 


are not kept in repair by the Turks. The country has loſt its fruitful- 


neſs; and Mr. Granger gives the lie to all ancient writers, who declare 


. that it formerly was fruitful.—4 Poem of Peter Ebato, on the Troubles of 
Sicily in the Reign of the Emperor Henry VT. publiſhed from the library 


of Bern by Mr. Eugel. The work is curious: poetry is the hiſtory-of 

barbarous ages; and has then all the circumſtantial minuteneſs which 

hiſtory requires, —< Letters of a Frenchman,” true; on the Engi fo, falſe. 

Poor Abbe le Blanc! 

The 39th volume of the Bibliothaqure Raifonn#s contains a letter of the 

Librarian of Geneva, on a ſingular bull of Clement VI. — 2. 
eed! 
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a, qui 2 —.— de leite Flay bas. 
thenvicits, caraQtore, Fobjet, et le ſtyle de cette bulls; 
La letere eſt Cerite avec tt et moderation. inte 
et Thoodora, par M. Mallet. Si mon ami a jamais une 
gloire podtique, c'eſt cet ouvrage qui la lui donnera. M. 
Maty avoit fourni cet extrait dont Mallet fut fi content, 


qu'il rechercha auſſitòt ſon amitiẽ. C'eſt une anecdote, 


ue je tiens de tous les deux.—Pdyage de in Gothie Otti. 
N par M. Linnæus; et celui de la Sibbrie, par M. 
Gmelin = ces deux expeditions, la derniere ſurtout, qui 
a ouvert un monde inconnu, font bien Veloge des ſou- 


verains du Nord, —(Zuvres de Virgile, avec les Cominen- 


tairet de N. Heinſjus et de Pierre Burman « eſt la meil- 
leure édition de Virgile et de Servius, comme elle eſt la 
dernière.— Posſiet de M. de Haller, traduites de P Allemand. 
Une imagination riche, une Energie de ſtyle, et an ton 
de philoſophie, dont il a treuvẽ à propos de ſe defaire. 
—Thzorie des Sentiment agreables, par M. de Pouilly, 


unit et la variete ſont les ſources de nos plaifirs, 


L'idèe me paroit juſte; mais elle n'eſt point ni affer 
neuve, ni aflez preciſe pour en faire un livre. J'ai lu 
auſſi les Lettres de Lady Mary Wortley Montague, qui 
viennent de paroltre. C'eſt la relation d'un voyage o 
elle ſuivit fon mari ambaſſadeur & 1 8 8 Elles 

| ſont 

— — . Fille 

deed! This bull i is a 2 et granted in 1354, to al the confelfors 
of all the kings of France, to grant diſpenſations to their ſovereigns from 


the obligation of oaths which it might be inconvenient for them to ob- 


ſerve. The librarian's reflections and reſearches throw much light on 
the authenticity, the character, the object, and the ſtyle of this bull. 
This letter is written with moderation and taſte, —Aminator and Theodera, by. 
Mr. Mallet. If my friend ſhould ever attain poetic fame, it will be acquired 
by this work. Mr. Maty furniſhed the extract, which pleaſed Mallet ſo 
much that he requeſted his friendſhip, This anecdote I learned from 
both parties. Travels into Weftern Gotbland, by Mr. Linneus ; and into 


Siberia, by Mr. Gmelin. Theſe two works, the latter eſpecially, which 
opens to us an unknown world, do much honour to the ſovereigns of the 
North. — Te Works F Virgil, with the Commentaries of Heigſius and Pe- 


ter Burman. As this is the lateſt, ſo it is the beſt edition of Virgil and Ser- 
vius.— Haller: Poems, tranſlated from the German ; ; diſtinguiſhed by a rich 
imagination, energy of ſtyle, and an air of philoſophy, which he has 
thought fit to lay afide.— Theory of agreeable Sentiments, by M. de Pouilly. 
Unity and variety are the ſources of vur pleaſures. The idea ſeems to 
be juſt; but it has not enough either of novelty or preciſion to N 
being expanded into a book, I read alſo Lacy Mary Wortley Monta 

Letters, juſt publiſhed. They contain an account of a journey in w ich 
ſhe accompanied her huſband in his embaſſy ta Conſtantinople; and are 
lively and entertaining. I am moſt pleaſed with what ſhe ſays concern - 


ing thoſe inner apartments into which men are not allowed to pg 
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ſont — 1 palme le mieux, 1764. 
ceſt es qu elle dit de Vi intérieur des maiſons, - oh jamais 


homme na penẽtré. Elle veut que les femmes: Turques 
ayent beaucoup de liberts, et qu elles ſortent ſeules à pied 
et voilëes, tant qu'elles veulent, ſous le prẽtexte daller 
au bain ou à la moſquëe. Les Furcs n' pouſent qu'une 
femmeʒ ſi quelques uns fe ſervent de la permiſſion d'avoir 
des eſclaves eoncubines, le public les regarde comme des 
libertins, et leurs femmes n habitent point avec eux. Elle 


avoit tudié la langue Turque, et parelt faire beaucoup | 


de cas et de leur muſique, et de leur poefie. On &ap- 
rgoĩt à peine que les mœurs, les uſages, ou le genie 
8 Grecs, ayent changè depuis le tems d' Homere. 
Fevrier 1. ai lu les Faſfes d Ouide, L. iv. p. 599 
610. La fere de Palilia (tres diſtinguse de celle de la 
fondation, quozqu'elles tombaſſent Vune et Vautre le me- 
me jour, 21 Avril) paroit Poccuper beaucoup. Que 
Feſprit humain eſt extravagant! urger un peuple !] et 
le purger encore avec le ſang d'un cheval, la gouſſe d'une 
ſeve, et les cendres des entrailles d'un veau tuẽ dans le 


ventre de ſa mere, et conſumẽ ſur Vautelde Veſta! Ovide 


diſoulpe fort bien le fondateur de la ville, du crime de 


fratricide. Remus ne fut tus qu'en conſequence d'une 


ordre général, et tres ſage, que fon frere avoit donné, 


et que ce prince viola ſans le ſavoir. Si Romulus parut 
indifferent a ſa mort, c'eſt qu'en legiſlateur il vouloit 


profiter d'un accident malheureux, pour donner à ſes loix 
| un 


She maintains rethat the Terkiſh women bales a * deal of liberty, and 


walk out alone. veiled, as often as they pleaſe, on pretence of going to 
the bath or the moſque. The Turks marry only one wife: aud though 


ſome uſe-the permiſſion of concubinage with ſlaves, they are regarded 


as libertines, and forſaken by their wives.” She ſtudied the Turkiſh lan- 


guage ; and.ſpeaks in high terms of the Turkiſh muſic and poetry. The 
manners, cuſtoms, and genius of the Greeks ſeem to have undergone 


little change ſince the days of Homer. 
February , - read Ovid's Fafti, L. iv. þ. 8 The feſtival of 
Palilia is an object of much attention; it is different from that of the fouu- 


dation of Rome, though beth happened on the fame day, the 21it of April. 


To what exttavagances is nut the human mind liable? Purify a nation 


and that too with the blood of a horſe, the huſk of a bean, and the aſhes 


of the bowels-of a calf killed in the belly of-its mother, and burnt on the 


altar of Veſta. Ovid clearly juſlifies the founder of Rome from the guilt 


of killing his brother. Remus was put to death in conſequence of a 
wiſe law made by his brother, and which this prince unintentionally 
riolated. 1 n A not ſhew wiel for his death, this was to 

maintain 
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| CONES? n "IPs * 
Fevrier 2. Jai lu les Faftes 4 ride 2. vs 5. = 
'- Gage Tout 13 qu'il. raconte des diſfẽtentes £tymologies 
du mois de Mai, eſt curieux et bien dit. J, diſtingue 
ſans peine une allegorie Orientale, une fable Grecque, 


et une tradition Romaine. 1idee de faire ſortir les dieux 
du chaos, et de placer la 
_ YOlympe, pour y y former la | 

extravagance. ſublime. Le tableau des Muſes eſt bien 
frappẽ ; mais pourquoi ne — 2 ſouvenir que des 


ſur le trone de 
crarchie cëleſte, eſt d'une 


deefles. infaillibles ent. toujo urs Etre. * e fen- 


a} timent? wit” 


9. Jai ibs 6s Fol ZO old, Ly als Gooreb30, 0 


|  raconte Porigine des jeux Floraux, de la fagon la moins 


de ſhonorante pour ſa religion. En effet il eſt difficile 
u' un peuple ait dreſſe des autels 3 une courtiſanne. 
BY afſez qu'on ait fait danſer des filles nues, 115 Phon- 
neur d'une deefſe à laquelle on croyoit deja, II eſt vrai 
e toutes les ceremonies ne reſpiroient que la débau- 
50 ; mais la ſaiſon des fleurs a toujours inſpire des idees 
libertines, I des peuples et à des hommes qui ignoroient 


_ tres ſirement Phiſtoire de la courtiſanne Fora. Pour- 


quoi chercher dang la ON; ce hen oe Res: land! la 


| nature? 131 3 


x . f „ 5 74 0 
; . 1 Tt 4 5 « 3 , 


maintain the inviolable andlity of of his laws, A thing 88 hisin- 


fant kingdom. 
February 2.]—1 read Ovid's Faſti, L. v. b. 610—620. His account 


bf the different etymologies of the month of May is curious, and well 


expreſſed. We may diſtinguiſh in it an Oriental allegory, a Greek fa- 
ble, and a Roman tradition. The iſſuing of the gods from chaos, and 


| the majeſty of Olympus arranging the celeſtial hierarchy, is ſublimely 


extravagant. The picture of the Muſes is well delineated ; but Ovid 
ſhouid have remembered that knee infallible divinities were Ha of 


oOnc mind. 


9.—1 read Ovid's Faſt L. v. p. 620—630. He . the origin 
of his Floral games in a manner leſs diſhonourable for his religion. lt 
is not credible that any people ſhould have erected altars to a harlot. It 


vas enough for them to celebrate the feſtival of = goddeſs, in whom they 


already believed, by the dances of naked girls. All the ceremonies of this 
goddeſs favoured of debauchery; but the ſeaſon productive of flowers 
too naturally inſpires thoſe with licentious ſentiments who have never 
heard of the courteſan Flora. 1 1 rr to fable 1 what may 
be found in nature? 15 6 
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EXTRAITS DU JOURNAL. 


Yi fops le pinceay dy Pocte. 


- Tots dertiere fol, ne font pas up taþleap bien ge Oh 
_ pendant Dyide a 4 10 r donner vn air de ſolemnitę, et 
meme de fuplime, ſe ſett ſurtont de te colorjs foble 


t jncertgin qui rend les objets plus terribles en ne leg 
Tam demi et d'une fagon confuſe ; le lence et 

rengbres de la nuit, et V'ombre qui nous ſuit J pas le- 
gers, mals gu' on ne peut ſe retourner Pour vpir: tous 
ces traits me 3 de ce genre qui à fte ſi bien indi- 


que par a” Le temple de Mars Pitor a dv 
etre magnifique. wag 7 culte des Payens avoit ap moins 
plus de ju que celui des Catholiques. Mars le Ven- 


FX punit les meurtriers d'un grand gyerrier, ſon deſ- 
cendant. Ceſt bien plus nature] qu'un apStre, ou 
qu un hermite aui ſe mele de faire donner la victoire dans 
une guerre, od encore. il ne ſera queſtion que d'intérets 


politiques. 


Feyrier 6,]—Je, ſuis entre 2 1, bjbliathzque pour conſul- 


or Particle Fr du Dictionnaire de Bayle. LaQtance 


a que trop imite les peres de ſon kiecle. Jes jeux 
F lorapx, fondgs Van 5 14, cElebres de tems en tems, deve- 
nus annuels en 580, par un arndt du ſenat, et payes de 
Fargent des pres Po reflemblent peu & la Aupoßtian 


 teſtamentaire d'une courtiſanne. 


Vox. III. 3 T2 Fevrier 


. 
33222 — Iu a pompopogag=— 


I xead , Fofti, L. vp. 6zonbg3- The port's genius ennobles = 
every object; 125 ning Wok beans thrown behind the 15 


ack, to Which 
be gives an air of ſolsmnity, and even of ſublimity. He chiefly employs 
e. 2 faint colour; ebe 1 ty oh Shes 8 
Y ewing Hume ter CONTRLEGLY; BENCE, obicurity, 
ſhadow which follows us with light ſteps, and which we dare — look 
ind us to fre; all theſe touches bog to that kind of ſublimity 
which i is well pointed out þy Mr. Byrke *. The temple of Jupiter the 
- ayepger muſt haue pen magnificent. The worſhip of the Pagans had 
at leaſt more conſiſtency than that of the Catholigs. Mars the avenger 
puniſhes the mprderers of a great yprrior, his deſcendant. This js more 
natural, than the interference of an apgſtle or hermit in wars and victo- 


8 Bip 7 wars often undertaken merely for worldly intereſts. 


6. -I went to the Jibrary to conſult the article Flora in 
Bayle's Dictionary. - LaQantius too well imitares the Fathers of his 
The Floral games, founded A. 1 5A. firſt celebrated occaſionally, 
alte rwards rendered annual in 580, by an order of the ſenate, and their 


| bee by money levied on fines; all this has tr reſem- 


blance to the teſtamentary arrangement of a courtefan, 


* Upon the ſublime and beautiful. 
oy” February 


33 
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tems a epargne. Les fix autres hvres qui achevoient lan- 


ExTRATrTS DU JOURNAL. 


Fevrier 5.3—Pai lu les Haftet d Ovid, L. vi. p. 648— 
, 6873 la fin de ce livre, et de la partie de Touvrage que le 


mee et le calendrier Romain, ne ſubſiſtent tus.” Le dé- 
but du ſixieme livre eſt tres beau; la difpute des trois deeſ- 
ſes nen vaut que mieux, pour etre empruntee de celle de 
Paris, et du Mont Ida. La harangue de Junon eſt auſſi 
un peu moulee ſur celle du premier livre de TEne&de; 
mais Paimable Hebe s'exprime avec des graces qui n'ap- 
, 5 een grrnit, gn on 
. 'ai lu une petite brochure de trente huit pages, par 
Jean Facques Rowfſeau + Ceſt un extrait des argumens de 
Platon contre la poëſie imitative, er ſurtout contre le 
theatre. Ils devoient plaire au citoyen de Genève; mais 
comment a- t- il pu adopter ce tiſſu de ſophiſmes metaphyfi- 
ques? Toute la premiere partie, qui roule ſur le plus de 
juſteſſe de Pimitation, eſt d'une fauſſetè et d'une foibleſſe 
qui m'a etonne. Vers la fin, ſes raiſonnemens devien- 
nent un peu plus ſpecieux. . Je conviens que le theatre, 
et ſurtout le theatre d'Athenes, a quelqueſois peint ſes 
theros trop foibles et trop ſenſibles à leurs malheurs, mais 
auſſi il faut accorder quelque choſe à Phumanite, qui ge- 
mit en ſecret, ou qui depoſe ſes ennuis dans le ſein d'un 
ami. Les ſpeQateurs ſont les confidens du poëte, mais 
il ne le ſont pas du perſonnage. e 
TOs rente 


February 7.]—1 read Ovid's Fofti, L. vi. p. 648—687, the concluſion 
of the book, and of all that part of the work which has come down to 
us. The fix other books, which completed the Roman calendar, have 

periſhed. The beginning of the ſixth book is beautiful. The diſpute 
cf the three goddeſſes is more pleaſing, becauſe borrowed from that of 
Paris and Mount Ida. Juno's ſpeech is alſo caſt in the fame mould with 
that in the firſt book of the Encid ; but the amiable Hebe expreſſes her- 
ſelf with thoſe graces that are peculiar to Ovid. * 
8. —! read a little pamphlet of thirty eight pages, by John James 
Rouſſeau. It contains an abſtract of Plato's arguments againſt imitative 
poetry, eſpecially the drama. I was aſtoniſhed at the weakneſs and 
falſeneſs of the whole firſt part, which treats of the imperfection of imi- 
tation, Towards the concluſion, his reaſonings are more ſpecious. I 
acknowledge that the theatre, and eſpecially that of Athens, ſometimes 
paints its heroes too weak and too much alive to their misfortunes. But 
ſome indulgence muſt be granted to humanity, which groans in ſecret, 
or pours its grief into the boſom of a friend. The ſpectators are indeed 
confidents of the poet, but not of his characters. Te PR ENT gs 
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Feuer 3 attendant la ſuite de la Bibliohdque | 
1 ai lu Pexcellent Traits. fur le Cboix et la Mi fe 
thode des, Etudes, par PAbbs Fleury 3 à Paris 1753, in 

12 m0. Pp. 364. Tout y reſpire Vamour de la yerits. et de 
la vertu, joint. à cette raiſon juſte et lumineuſe, a ce bon 
ſens perfectionnè, qui eſt bien plus rare que Veſprit, et 

preſque autant que le genie. Lauteur Etoit Catholique 
et Prẽtre; mais ce defaur ne ſe fait ſentir qu'a ceux qui 
ne le ſont pas. Il commence par [hiſtoire des Etudes, 


dont il fait un beau tableau. Les Grecs ſeuls ont eu un 


ſy{teme d' ẽducation philoſophique et nationale. La vertu 
et la juſteſſe d' eſprit des Romains, leur ont tenu lieu de 
cette thtorie exacte. Les études des barbares du Nord, 
ẽtoient auſſi barbares qu eux. Aux fiecles d'ignorance 
ont / ſuccẽdẽ ceux d'une ſcience prẽtendue de la philoſo- 
phie d' Ariſtote, les Arabes, et les Scholaſtiques. Les 


ol 
on 


kumaniſtes du quinzieme ſiècle ont rappellé la connoiſ—- 


ſance des anciens. De toutes ces mẽthodes il geſt forms 
un cahos d'etudes, qui regne dans nos colleges, mais qui 
qui eſt. ſans ſyſteme, ſans ordre, et ſans utilite. IL Abbe 
Fleury, qui veut toujours ramener les ſciences du ciel à 
Ja terre, lui ſubſtitue un plan court, mais raiſonn&, le 
ſoin de ame et du corps avec la connoiſſance des loix et 
des affaires Economiques. Un Frangois a raiſon de 
compter I'hiſtoire et la politique, parmi les etudes qui ne 
ſont que curieuſes pour un particulier. Le citoyen 
d'un tat libre les regarderoit comme nëceſſaires. L' Abbe 


2 ; 2 


rebrusxy 9. While I waited for the ſequel of the Bibliothique Raie 
fonnee, 1 rcad an excellent work on the Metbod and Choice of our Studies, 
by the Abbe Fleury ; Paris, 1753, in I2-0. pp. 364. The whole breathes 
2 ſpirit of truth and virtue, together with that clearneſs and ſtrength of 
reaſon, and that ſuperior good ſenſe, which is more uncommon than wit, 
and almoſt as rare as genius. The author was a Roman Catholic and 
a prieſt; but this fault is perceived by thoſe only who are neither the one 
nor the other. He begins by the hiſtory of education in different coun- 
tries, of which he gives us a beautiſul pjRure. That of the Greeks alone 
was philoſophical and national. The want of education among the Ro- 
mans was ſupplied by virtue and natural good ſenſe. The ſtudies of the 
barbarians of the North were as barbarous as themſelves. To ages of 
ignorance ſucceeded thoſe of the pretended philoſophy of Ariſtotle, the 
Arabs and ſcholaſtics. The humaniſts of the fiſteenth century revived the 
knowledge of the ancients. From all theſe united, is compoſed that 
chavs of learning taught in our univerſities and colleges, alike deſtitute 
of ſyſtem, order, and utility. The Abbe Fleury, who wiſhes to bring 


down ſcience from the heavens to the earth, propoſes a plan equally ſhort 


and reaſonable, the care of the body and the mind, and the knowledge 
of economy and laws. A Frenchman juſtly 1 reckons hiſtory and politics 


AF thole ſtudies which are rather curious than uſeful. The citizen 
| | of 


1 764. 


—— mepriſe beaucoup fa phyfique et fa-mEtaphyſique ; mais 


ent Medals, in the third volumt of his Works, London, 1746, I read p. 


from the ſtudy of medals; and dwells on the ſtriking connection be- 
tween their reverſes and the deſcriptions of Latin poets, In this view, he 


and the aothor's reflections are replete with judgment and fagacity. No 


EXTRAITS DV JOURNAL. | 
Fleury a ajouts & ce traits un 4ifcovrs fur Platon. 1 


il fait les plus, grands Cloges de la logique, de la morale, 
du ſtyle, et de la methode de ce philoſopfme. 
Fevrier 10. 1F ai relu avec foin les fix livres des 
Taler d Ovid. Les réflexions auxquelles cette lecture a 
donne lieu, ſe trouvent rafſemblees dans mon Recueil 
#Obleryations, No. .. 
11. Tai commenct un curmunt dent n ene, r 
les medailles anciennes, pu r M. Addifon—Dialogues upon 
the Uſefulneſs of Ancient dats, "dans le troiſteme tome de 
ſes Ocuvres, 2 Londres, 1746: Pen ai lu p. 1113. II 
cherche les differentes eſpèces dutilites qu on peut trouver 
dans Verude des médailles; il s'arrète au rapport frap- 
pant entre pluſieurs de leurs revers, et les deſcriptions | 
des poetes Latins. Dans cette vue il parcourt deux fuites 
de medailles ; Pune des Etres allégoriques, et l'autre des 
Tymboles enigmatic es. 'Chacune lui fournit une ving- 
taine d'exemples. Les paſſages paralleles des'pottes font 
choiſis avec goſit, et les reflexions de Pauteur font rem- 
plies d'eſprit et de ſagacité. Perſonne n'avoit retire plus 
de fruit de I6tude des Belles Lettres que M. Addiſon. 
Ses ouvrages ont beaucoup contribue à a former la langue 
et la litterature Angloiſe. 3 
12. ai acheve l'ouvrage 4 Addiſon. Dialogues upon 
the Uſefulneſs of Ancient Medals, p. 113— 167). Les 
Planohes 7 des medailles « en occupent encore 68. La tro- 
| | "Une 


of a free country regards them as indiſpeniable. To this Wett the 
Abbe Fleury has added @ Diſcougſe on Plato. He deſpiſes both his phy- 
ſies and metaphyſics; but ets higheſt value on his logic, morals, 
ſtyle, and method. 

February 10.]—1 read over with care the fix books of Ovi, K N 
and have written the reflections, which occurred to me in the peruſal, i 
my Collection of Obſervations, No. IV. 

11.]— I began to read Mr. Addiſon's charming little Treatiſe « on anti- 


1— 113. He conſiders the different advantages that may be derived 


examines two ſerieſes of medals; the one containing allegorical perfon- 
ages, and the other enigmatic ſymbols, Each claſs furniſhes him with 
twenty examples. The paſſages of the poets are ſelected with taſte; 


man ever benefited more than Mr. Addiſon by the ſtudy of the Belles 
Lettres. His works have much contributed to improve the Engliſh lau- 

guage and literature. 
12.1 l finiſhed Addiſon's work, Dialogues upon the Uſefulneſs of ancient 
Medals ; p. 113—167 beſides which, the plates take up ſixty- eight 
pages. 


—— SSI EINEY — * 
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iſièẽme ſuite d'exemples eſt tirẽe des repreſentations des 


pays ſur les medailles. Elle eſt curieuſe. M. Addiſon 


employe un troiſiꝭme entretien à faire le paralelle un peu 
flatts des anciennes médailles avec les modernes. Ce 
auteur debute fort bien, les caraReres des perſonnages 
ſont” bien marquẽs; tout y reſpire une cenverſation. 
d'amis libres, polis, et ſavants; mais il auroit tout auſſi 
bien pu donner aux deux derniers entretiens le nom de 
lettres, d' eſſais que de dialogues. L Epitre de Pope eſt 


digne de lui; mais cette inſeriptio de la médaille ima- 


ginaire de Craggs, inſeription en ſix grands vers, auroit 
eté peu gotitee par Addiſon“. On ne fait pas Feéloge 

d'un ouvrage didactique, en negligeant le 1 impor- 

tant de ſes préceptes. „5 8 
Fai commencs e bel ouvrage de A. Spanheim, de Præ- 


Nautia of Uſu Numiſmatum, en deux Volumes in to. Am- 


Herdam, 1671. Ce weſt pas la meilleure édition; mais 
je tn'en ſers en attendant celle de Londres de 1708, que 
je fais venir de Geneve. Pai lu Preface et la Difſertation. 
J. p. 1-49; ſur la beauté et les agremens de Ja ſcience 
numiſmatique ; et Ja Diſſertation II. p. 49—68, ſur les 
ſecours que les grammairiens y trouvent pour dẽterminer 

le caractere et l'orthographe des langues de Pantiquite. 


32. 


1764. 


az 


Jai acheué quelques reflexions ſur les Fa/tes d' Ovide, 


V. No. V. de mon Recueil d'Obſervations. | 
Dae th {10 5 | Fevrier 


— — 


pages. The third ſeries of examples contains the tepreſentation of coun- 


tries on medals: it is curious. Mr. Addiſon has a third dialogue, in 


which the parallel is drawn between ancient and modern medals; rather 
flattering for the ancients. In the third dialogue, the author ſets out 
well; His characters are well marked; and the whole has the air of a 


free converſation among polite and learned friends: but the two follow- 


ing dialogues might as well have been called letters or eſſays. Pope's 


_ epitlle is worthy of himfelf; but the inſcription on his imaginary medal 


of Craggs, filling fix verfes, would not have been reliſſed by Addifon &. 
It is a bad compliment to a didactie werk, to violate, in commending it, 
the moſt important precept which it contains, 

I began Spanbeim's noble work de Praflantia et Uſu Numiſinatum, in two 
volumes, 4to. Amflerdim. This is not the beſt edition; but | make uſe of 
it till I receive that of London, 1708, from Geneva. I read the Pre- 


| face and Diſſertntion J. p. 1— 49, on the beauty and entertainment of me- 


dallic knowledge: and Diſſertation II. p. 49—63, on the aſſiſtance which 


it may afford to grammarians in aſcertaining tho letters and orthography, 
or ancient languages. I finiſhed ſome reffections on Ovid's Fafli See 
> F Collection of Obſervations, No. IV. „„ . 


e # V. Dialog. hi p. 254156, | 
| | | February 


17 


[ 
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1764. Fevrier 13 J=Pai écrit quelques remarques ſur les tres 
—— allegoriques des médailles, V. No. V. de mon Recueil. 
| Fai lu Spanbeim de Uſu et "Proftanitia Num Ne, 
Diſſert. II. p. 68-93. C'eſt une ſuite de ſes obſervati- 
ons grammaticales. Elles ſont curieuſes, mais un peu 
ſeches. Spanheim oublie un peu ſa politeſſe pour relan- 
cer Triſtan. I eft vrai e fa mépriſe Etoit des plus\ 
 Jourdes.-* th 
Jai achevẽ Fa quarantibme tome de la Bibliothique Rai- 
fennze : j'y trouve Traits ſur le Senat Romain, par le 
Dofeur Middleton. La queſtion ſur la methode d'entrer 
dans ce cor os, me paroit des plus ſimples. Les rois, les 
conſuls, et les cenſeurs y nommoient : mais comme ils y 
mettoĩent toujours les queſteurs, leur pouvoir diminuoit, 
à meſure qu'ils ſe multiplioient, et il ſe trouva reduit a 
une pure formalite, lorſqu'ils furent devenus afſez nom- 
breux pour recruter le ſenat tous ſeuls. Hiſtoire de la 
Suzde, par M. Dalin, en Suidois. Ce pays eſt nouveau; 
ily a deux mille ans que les montzgnes de la Suede, et - 
encore plus celles du Dannemarck, ne formotent qu'un 
archipel de petites iles entrecouptes de canaux et de de- 
troits. La mer s'eſt retirẽe, et ſe retire tous les jours dans 
la proportion 'd'environ cinquante pouces par ſiècle. On 
croit meme que Poc&an, beaucoup plus &tendu dans le 
commencement de l'empire Romain, s'etoit ouvert une 


communication avec la mer Caſpienne. Cette circon- 
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My 13.]—I wrote ſome remarks concerning the allegorical per- 
ſonages on medals. See my Collection, No. V. 

[ read Spanbeim, de Uſu et Preflantia Numi iſmatumr, Diſfert. II. p. 68— 
93. It contains the ſequel of his grammatical obſervations. They are s þ 
curious, but rather dry. Spanheim forgets his politeneſs in art, 
Triſtan. The latter's miſtake indeed was a moſt abſurd one. ; 

I finiſhed the fortieth volume of the Bibliothegue Raiſonnte. It contains 
Dr. Middleton's Treatiſe on the Roman Senate. The queſtion concerning 
the mode of entering into the Roman ſenate appears to me capable of an 
eaſy anſwer. The nomination belonged ſucceſhvely to the kings, conſuls, 
and cenſors. Bat as they always named the queſtors, their right of 
naming gradually became of leſs value as the queſtors became more nu- 
merous, and was reduced to a mere formality, when their number be- 
came ſufficient ro ſupply that of the ſenate.— Hiſtory of Sweden, by My. © 
Dalin, in Swedifs. This is a new country. Two thouſand years ago the 
mountains of Sweden, as well as thoſe of Denmark, ſtood in an archi- 
pelago of little iſlands interſected by canals and Araits. The ſea retired, - 
and ſtill continues to retire, the ſpace of fifty inches, each century. It 
is thought alſo that the Ocean, which covered a far greater ſarface to-- 

| wards 
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ſtance, et un climat moins rigoureux alors, rendoit les 
Emigrations des Saythes. beaucoup plus faciles. La co- 
lonie la plus célèbre y paſſa vers l'an 100, ſous la con- 
duite d' Odin, Seythe des bords du Tanais. Ce legifla- 
teur du Nordis etablit à Upſal, le ſiège de la religion et 
de empire. Ses ſucceſſcurs, rois, pontifes, maitres d'un 


beau pays, et reſpectés des autres rois de la nation, y. 
regnerent juſqu'en 870; ſa race ne s' ẽteignit en Norvege 


qu'en 1060. SY © VVV 

Fevrier 15. J'ai lu Shanheim, de Preflantia Numiſ- 
matum, Diſſert. II. p. ga- 112. Ceſt un peu trop une 
declamation ſur la morale et la politique des medailles, 


aſſez ennuyeuſe, quoique Vauteur y ait enchaſſe tous les 


termes numiſmatiques. Pourquoi juſtifier la lachete du 
ſenat qui detruifoit,. autant qu'il pouvoit, le ſcul frein 
qui reſtoit encore a ſes tyrans? IIs les louoient (dit-on) 


pour leur tracer la route de la vertu et de la gloire. 
Cette excuſe etoit bonne la premiere année de Domitien, 


mais elle ne valoit rien la quinzieme. Et puis quels 
cloges nouveaux avoient-ils pour Trajan? 8 


I 6.]—-] "ai lu Spanheim, de P reſtantia Numiſmatum, | 


Dijert. II. p. 112—122, et Differt. III. p. 122—166. 
Les lumieres que les repreſentations des animaux ſur ies 


medailles peuvent fournir a Vhiſtoire naturelle, y ſont 
| | | ctalees 


wards the beginning of the Roman empire, opened a communication 
with the Caſpian Sea. This circumſtance, and a climate milder than 
the preſent, facilitated the emigrations of the Scythians. Their moſt 


celebrated colony travelled to the North in the ycar of J. C. 100, under 


the conduct of Odin, a Scythian from the banks of the Tanais. This 
legiſlator of the North reſided at Upſal, the ſeat of his religion and em- 


pire. His ſucceſſors, both kings and prieſts, were maſters of a fine - 


country, and reſpected by the other kings of the nation. They reigned 
at Upſal till A. C. 870. 


till 1060. F 4 ö | | 
February 15.]J—I read Spanheim, de Præſtantia et Uſu Numiſmatum, Diſ- 


fert. II. p. 93—112 : and found it a tireſome declamation on the morality | 
and policy to be learned from medals; in which the author has contrived 
Why does he juſtify the - 
ſenate for removing the only check that remained on the tyranny of the 
emperors? They praiſed them, he ſays, to ſhew tn them the road of + 
virtue and glory. This excufe was good in the ficlt year of Domitian's 
reigu; but was good for nothing in the fifteenth, Beſides, what new 


to introduce all the technical medallic terms. 


* * 


praiſe was kept in reſerve for Trajan? | 
16.1 read Spanbeim, de Prefluntia Numiſmatum, Diſſert. II. p. 112— 


1232. He deſcribes the advantages which natural hiſtory may derive : 


from 


Their family was not extinct in Normandy 


= 


30 
1764. 
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1764. Etaldes. Py ai vu avec 1 preuve de ce que Par6is- 
wanccé dans mon Eſdi, fur les ſpectaeles du Cirque et de 
a rYAmphithAtre. . | E oF Sri} ans i 
Pai acheve le quaruntè et unitme tome ds lu Bibliotheque . 
Raiſomme. P'y trouve Voyuge de Monſ. Anſon; premier er 
deuzitme Extrait. je comnois peu de livres auſſt amu- 
fans 3 mais le portrait du chef eſt bien flattẽ . Cet hom- 
me; élevè enfuite aux premieres places, ma point ſou- 


à preſent la Gazette de Bruxelles. Quel emploi pout 
un philoſophe F—Ouvrage de Penôlope, ou Machiavel en 
Medecine, par M. de la Metrie: c'eſt une ſatyre moro 
dante, ingenieuſe, et favante ; contre la faculte de Pa- 
fis, et ſurtout Aſtruc, Sylva, Chirac, et Winſſo wr. 
Fevrier 17. Matinée perdue. J'ai cependant trouve: 
moyen de lire Spanheim, de Præſtantia Numiſmatum, Diſ- 


fort 
— — — ny 


from medals. I ſaw with pleaſure the proof of what I had ſaid in my 
Ellay on the ſubjects of the Circus and Amphitheatre. | 
1 finiſhed ke ber. Bf volume of the Bibliolbegue Raiſonnze. It con- 
rains Anſon's I eyage, rfl and ſecond Extraf?. 1 know few books that are 
more amuſing ; but the hero is painted in too flattering colours. When 
_ afterwards raiſed to the firſt employments of ſtate, he was unable to ſup- 
port the weight of his renown, One praiſe indecd belongs to him, that 
of chooſing and employing merit. Brett, Saunders, Rodney, and Rep- 
pel are among thoſe whom he brought forward and educated.— Mr. Ie 
Moe Treatiſe on Miracles. Such a work tends to injure the cauſe of 
religion which it endeavours to ſupport. How ill qualified are we to 
' aſcertain the powers of nature, and of angels! Do we know the ex- 
tent of thoſe belonging to our fellow-creatures ?—Morals, The ene- 
mies of Revelation can no longer be accuſed of hoſtility to natural reli- 
gion. Poor Touſſaint is now the editor of the Bruſſels Gazette. Strange 
employment for a philoſopher !—Penelope's Web, or Machiavel Phyſician, 
by Mr. dela Metric: a ſevere, ingenious, and learned ſatire againſt the 
faculty in Paris, particularly Aſtruc, Sylva, Chirac, and Winſlow. 
February 17.]—This morning was loſt, except that I found time to 
read Spdnheim de Preflantia Numiſanttum, Difert, ITT. p. 166—196- 
3 He 


* 


Wa. of a> a. ere 
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ert. III. p. 166196: ceft une ſuite du meme ſujet; - 1764. 
des ferpens ſurtout,. Jes miniſtres des oracles, et les | 


genies tutẽtaires, eſt curieũx. 45. eg hy 
Fevrier -18.]—Ce ſolr j'ai lu un conte e 


rel qui eſt ſi eſſentiel. 


remportẽ le prix de Pacademie Frangoiſe. 


« * 2 


19,]—Au lieu de continuer Spanheim, Jai repris mon 


— 


1 
=, 8 „r 2 
* WH * 5.2 * 


h vers, 


Voltaire vient de faire, et qu'on m'a prete. - Ce qui Nats ? 
gur damest ; Celt Pautorite. - Liidde eſt empruntee de 4a 
Femme de Bath, de Pope. Le conte eſt dlailleurs um peu 
diffus, et les vers n' ont point cette legꝭretẽ, et ce natu- 
| On m'a prèetè en meme tems 
Eloge du Duc de Sully, par H. Thomas piꝭce qui 2. 


— 


Reinell Genie for F Rae, ml But: expodies. 
Fen al écrit deux pages et demie fur l'Etruri 
Thomas eſt 


Jai acheve Eloge du Duc de Sully. M. 
un grand orateur. 


Quelle force dans la penſce! quelle 


rapadite dans le ſtyle | II a Tame d'un citoyen, Vefprit 
Fan philoſophe, et le pinceau d'un grand peintre. Ceſt 
Demoſthene, mais Demoſthene qui a facrifie aux graces. 
On y trouve, avec toute la pompe de Feloquence, la 

recifion des details, qui ne ſont jamais petits, quand 
ils ſont bien choiſis, et bien rendus; et la fidelite hiſto- 


tique qui ne peut qu'embellir Feloge de tout homme qui 


— — 


en 


He continues the ſame ſubje& : panthers, ferpents, dolphins. The part 


reſpecting ſerpents, thoſe miniſters of oracles, and tutela 


particularly curious. 


February 18.}—In the evening 1 read a tals in verſe, which wa 


lent to-me, 3uſt- ubliſhed by Voltaire. Wheat 


women 


ry genii, is 


Com- 


mand. The deſign is borrowed from Pope's Wife of Bath. The nar- 
rative is rather diffuſe, and the verſes have not that natural euſe and 


briſkneſs which is an effential requiſite. I borrowed at the ſame time 


the Panegyric of the Duke. of Sully, by Mr. Thomas; a performance which. 


gained the prize propcſed by the French Academy. 


19. —Inſtead of 2 Spanheim, I reſumed my Grograptital 
to put out of hand. I wrote two pages 


Collection on Italy, which I wi 
and an half of it, on Etruftia, 
I finiſhed Sully Panegyric. Mr. Thomas is a 


great orator. What 


ſtrength of thought, what rapidity of ſtyle! He has the ſoul of a ei- 


tizen, the ſenſe of a philoſopher, and the pencil of a great puinter. 


His manner is that of Demoſthenes, but of Demoſthenes who has fa- 
crificed to the graces. , United with the pomp of eloquence, we ſind an 
accurate detail of particulars, which are never minute when they arc 
well choſen and well expreſſed; and that hiſtorical truth which always 
embe]liſhes the panegyric of every man entitled to public praiſe, The 
Parallel of Sully with Colbert is not drawn with flattery, ſearcely with 


equity, 


7 - 
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1764. en merite un. Le parallele de, Colbert et de Sully bien 


— loin d'ttre flateur pour fon héros, ne lui eſt pas e 


ble. On compare trop les difficultés 1 mi- 

niſtres ont eu à ſurmonter. Faut-il comparer les 1 
reurs de la Jigue, quarante ; ans. de \gUErres. civiles, le fas: 
natiſme et Vindependance maitres de tous les eſprits et 
800 millions de dettes, avec les caprices de la Fronde, 


quelques concuſſions de Mazariu, et une nation." ſans. 


chef, ſans principes de revolte, et laſſee des deſardres. 


domeſtiques. M. Thomas ne ſe ſouvient pas toujqurs 


que Feloge eſt un genre mitoyen entre Phiſtoire et P orai- 
fon funebre ; peut- tre meme que ſon ſtyle fort, ſub». 


lime et nourri des images les plus juſtes et les plus har- 
dies, auroit pu fe paſſer de la comparaiſon, de Vapoſtro-. 
phe, et de toutes les figures, qui ne conviennent parfaite- 


ment qu'a la ny Je ſuis ſar qu 'il auroit mieux fait 
de ne point faire contraſter les operations de Sully avec 
celles de la ſageſſe eternelle. C'eſt un ſuhlime toujours 
faux, qui ne peut que ravaler les deux W de la com- 


| paraifon. 


Fevrier 20.]J—J'ai &erit une page et Jemio du 1 3 


Geographique, ſur le 'Tybre et les rivieres qui s) jettent. 


Jai acheve le quarante deuxieme tome de la Bibliaths que 
Raiſonnze. A ne conſiderer que le Voyage de la Bae 
d Hudſon, par M. Ellis, on ne peut douter de Fexiſtence 
du paſſage tant recherche du Nord Oueſt. En tout cas 

la 


equity, towards the former. Xr. Thomas dwells too long on the com- 
pariſon of the difficulties which theſe two miniſters had reſpectively to 
encounter. The horrors of the league, forty years of civil war, enthu- 
fiaſm and independence in the public mind, and eight hundred mil-- 
lions of debt: theſe were. difficulties incomparably greater than the 
caprices of the Fronde, fome extortions on the part of Cardinal Maza- 
rine, a nation deſtitute of either principles or leaders of rebellion, and 
long weary of domeſlic diſturbances. Mr. Thomas does not always 
remember that a panegyric ought to hold the middle place between a 
hiſtory and a funeral oration. Perhaps the "ſtrength and ſublimity of 
his ſtyle, replete with images as bold as they are natural, might have 
enabled him to diſpenſe with compariſons, apoſtrophes, and all thoſe 
figures, which more properly belong to poetry, I am certain he would 
have done well to emit his compariſon of Sully's operations with thoſe 
of eternal wiſdom ; a fpecies of falſe ſublime which can * tend t to 
degrade, both the compared objects. 

February 20.]—I wrote a page and an half of my Gragraphical. cu. 
lection on the Tiber, and the rivers which flow into it. 

I finiſhed the forty-ſecond volume of the Bibliotheque Raiſonnte. If we 
conſider only Mr. Ellis's I oyage to Hudſon's Bay, the exiſtence. of a + 
north-weſt paſſage will appear very doubtful. Be that as it may, the 
— IM will always endeavour to prevent its diſcovery.—An E uv. by 

Mr. 
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la compagnie en empèchera toujours la decouverte,— 


Eſſeii ſur la Marine des Ancien, par M. Deſtandes. Ja- 


mais les aneiens n'ont connu que les triremes, ou les 


43 


vaiſſeaux de guerre à trois ponts, chaque pont garni de 


rames de longueurs differentes. Les quadriremes, &c. 


n'ẽtoient que des ponts ſupericurs garnis de machines, 


par M. Matzlanrin : ouvrage admire de tous les mathe- 


maticiens. J'eſpère y ajoater un jour un ſuffrage Eclairé. 
Keélation d'un Voyage au Perou, par MH. Bouguer. Les 


Cordilières forment la chaine de montagnes la plus 


haute de la terre. Le ſommet du Chimboraco eſt .eleve 


de 3217 toiſes, au deſſus de la mer; et a 2400 toiſes la 


neige ne fond plus. Le province de Quito eſt un val- 


jon des Cordilières, et cependant ſes habitans ſont les 


plus eleves qu'on connoiſſe. Les monumens qui ſub- 


fſtent encore, ne permettent point de douter ſur la gran- 
deur des Incas. On voit encore les traces de la chaufſee 


de 400 lieues de Cuſco a Quito.—Melange Harleien, tome 


vi. On y trouve la ſuite dune piece, ou regne la bonne 


philoſophie. De Paxiome que I' Etre Eternel ſe ſuffit 4 


lui-meme, on deduit une religion fans ſuperſtition, ſans 


. "a. $ . P ; 
contradictions, et ſans peines &ternelles.—Poyage en 


Turquie et en Perſe, par MH. Otter: curieux, mais bien 
ſec. La Vie heureuſe, par M. de la Metrie: c'eſt un fou, 
qui empoiſonne en riant.— Remarques ſur le Dictionnaire 


de 


Mr. Deſlandes, on the Marine of the Ancients. | The ancients never made 


ule of any but trireme gallies, that is, veſiels with three tire of 
dars of different lengths. The quadriremes, &c. had decks above theſe 


barns of oars, provided with machines of war; but they had only three 


tire of oars Macluurinꝰ Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's Diſcoveries. K 


work admired by all mathematicians. I hope to be able at ſome future 
time to beſtow on it enlightened approbation.— Narrative of a Voyage to 
Peru, by Mr. Bouguer. The Cordilleras form the higheit chain of 


mountains in the world. The top of Chimboraco is 3217 fathoms above 


the ſea: at the height of 2400 the ſnow never melts. The province at 


Quito, though a valley in the Cordilleras, is the higheſt inhabited coun- 


try known. 'Subfiſting monuments {till atteſt the former greatneſs of 


the Incas, We yet behold the veſtiges of the cauſeway extending 400 
leagues from Cuſco to Qnito9.——The Harleian Miſcellany, Vol. vi. contains 
the ſequel of a work dittinguiſhed by the ſpirit of ſound philoſophy. 


From the axiom that the Eternal Being is all ſufficient in himſelf, a re- 


ligion is deduced, free from ſuperſtition, contradictions, and eternal 
poniſhments.—- Travels in Turkey and Perſia, by Mr, Otter curious, but 
iry.— The bappy Life, by Mr. de la Merie: the work of a fool, whole 

5 5 : laughter 


| he draws are filled with pretty antitheſes.— The Hiftory- of 
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1764. de Foyle. La ſuperſtition intolérante eſt encore plus 


FL dangereufe que Pimpiets, - 


Fevrier 24. Jai ẽcrit une page et 40 5 Reel | 
Geographique ſur POMbrie. Je commence à mettre dans 
le detail de chaque 3 un ordre qui me ſera tres 
utile. 5 ichn 

25. — 1 beben le — eee te Ja Bibl. 5 
ot he guet Naiſonmte. J'y trouve Leibnisii Protogea ouv- 
rage poſthume d'un Aire homme, ſur la ſtructure pri- 

mitive de la terre. Tout étoit cahos. Un incendie 
fondit la maſſe, et les matières differentes acquirent leur 
degre de ſolidite, depuis la vitrifieation des pierres pre- 


cieuſes juſqu a la fluidite des eaux, & proportion du 


tems qu'elles ont mis i fe reſtoidir. Hiſtoire din Stat. 
houderat, et celle du Parlement d "Angleterre, par P Abbs 


 Raynal. Ses portraits ſont remplis de tres. jolies anti- 


theſes. —Hiftorre de Jovien, pur l Abbs de la Bleterie, auec 
la Traduction de quelques Ouvrages de Julien. Quelle 
littèrature, quel goùt, et quelle Uegance | Faſo, et 
quelle moderation ] Julien étoit Payen, et PAbbe ne 
hait que les Jeſuites.— L Epprit des Loix. Quwen dire 
ici ?—Le Roi Patriote. Milord Bolingbroke : ayoit de la 
force et de l'ẽlèvation dans Peſprit, mais il eſt petit phi- 
loſophe.—Recherches librer ſur les Miracles, par le Dotteur 
Middleton. Cet homme ayoit bien de la nettet6 et de: la 


* 


lau zhter i is poiſonous.—Remarks on Bayle's Dictionary. In tolera nt _ 
ſtition is more Ne ee than impiety. 

February 24.]—l wrote a page and an half of my Geeprephical 64 
leckion, on the ſubject of Umbria. I begin to put the materials in or- 
— belonging to each region of Italy, which will be of much oſe to 

+ I finiſhed the ren volume of the 1 Mie lt 
contains Leibnizit Protoges : a poſthumous work of this great man, on 
the original ſtructure of the earth. Chaos firſt reigned; a conflagra- 
tion melted the maſs; and different ſubſtances acquired different de- 
grees of hardnels from fluid water to vitrified gems, in proportion to 
the time they were in cooling.—The Hiſtory of the Office of Stadbolder, and 
of the Parliament of England, by the Alb? Raynal. The pictures which 
Jie, and 
the Tranſlation of ſome Works of Julian, by the Abbe de la Beterie's ad- 
mirable, in point, of erudition, taſte, elegance, and F wilt add, mode- 
ration. Julian was a Pagan, but the Abbé hates only the Jefuits. — 
The Spirit of Laws. What occaſion was there to peak of it here ?— 
Lord Bilingbroke's Patriot King, This lord had ſtrength and'elevation of 


mind; but he was a ſorry — Free Inquiry into the 
Mirae, 
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penetrations II voyoit bien juſqu'on Von pouvoit poyſier 
les conſe ences de ſes Prong mais a ne. lui con- 
venoit pas de les tire. | 

Fevrier 26. ]Fai FILA trois ages de mon Recuall 
n chapitre, du .Samnium. Jai achevé /c 

ys des Babins, et une partie de celui des Marſes. 

27.3—P ai Ecrit-deux-pages de mon Recuei! GFographi- 
gue, > Hh cChapitre du Samnium, ſur le lac Rue, le 
pays des gui, et celui des Pelignj. ' | 

Fai auſſi lu mon Spaubeim, de Uſu et Præſtanria Nu- 
miſmatum, Diſert. III. p. 196245. U y eſt queſtion 
des animaux fabuleux, du ſphinx, de Phydre, des ſyrènes, 
des oiſeaux Stymphalides, du phoenix, &c. On voit 
cependant que Peſprit des Orecs, tout romaneſque qu'il 
Etoit, a moins invente qual n'a embelli. Le ſphinx 

n'&toit'dans Porigine qu'une guenon d'Ethiopie, dont les 
habitans de Ia Thebaide firent le ſymbole du myſtere, et 
qu''ils plagoient aux portes de leurs temples. 

28.—Je n'ai lu de Spanbeim que Difſert. III. p. SER 
A 253. 1 y eſt queſtion des animaux monſtrueux et 

oglyphiques, dont Jes noms ſont inconnus. 

"7 al achevéë ie gquarante quatrieme tome de la Ribliothigue 
Raifonnse. Jy ai trouve Hiftaire des Papes, par Bower ; 
premier et duuisme Eutrait. Les commencemens de 
Rome * ſont pour le moins auſſi obſcurs et 


fabuleux 


Miracles, Ne. This man was endowed with penetration and accuracy. 
He ſaw where his principles led; but he did not think proper to draw 
the conſequences. 

' February 26.]-—I wrate three pages of my Geographical Collection, on 
the ſybje of Samnium. i have now finiſhed the country of the Sa- 
-bines, and apart of the territories of the Marſi. 

27. I wrote two pages of the chapter Samaium in my Geographical 
Collection, deſcribing the lake Fucinus, and the countries of the Egui and 


. Peligni. 


Lalſo read Spanleim, de Uſu et Præſtantia Nantes, Differt. III. 5. 
196-245. He. treats of fabulous animals, the ſphinx, hydra, ſirenes, 
the. bird of Stymphalus, the phoenix, &c. We may perceive that the 


genius of the- Greeks, romantic as it was, employed itſelf rather in em · 


belliſnment than invention. The ſphinx was originally an Ethiopian 
ape, whom the inhabitants of Thebais choſe for the ws of myſtery, 


and placed / at the, gates of their teraples. 


28. read in Sganbeim only Diſſert. III. p. 245 —253. He treats 
of manſters and hieroglyphics, whole names are unknawn. 
I finiſhed the forty-ſourth volume of the Bibliatbegue Najſonnce. It 
containe Borwer's Lives.of the Papas, firſt ard ſecond Lund. The 2 
nings 


Ert Ars . jouniAT. 


fabuleux ür ceux 4s Rome a . 5 a  reprocks 


— a Pauteur d'avoir fait une compilation partiale et indi- 
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geſte des Papes. C'eſt un fripon d&maſque, qui a joui 
pendant vingt ans de la faveur publique, pour avoir 
quitté une ſecte a laquelle il tenoit encore, et pour avoir 
EtE conſeiller de Pinquiſition dans la ville de Macerata, 
on il n'y a point d'inquiſition. Voix libre d'un Citoyen. 
uand un roi Polonois écrit ſur la conſtitution de. fa 
patrie, on eſt ſurpris de ne voir que les lieux communs 
d'un rhéteur, et les viſions impraticables d'un ſpeculatif 
de cabinet. —Traite ſur les & Ve mes, par P Abbe de Condil. 
lac. Il eſt tres ſinement penſé; mais Abbe de Con- 
dillac confond quelque fois les vérités de theorie, qui 
peuvent decouler de quelques principes generaux, . 
les arts pratiques, qui demandent encore les talens, Fex- 
perience, &c. et dont quelques uns par leur nature ſont 
beaucoup plus incertains,—L' Afatique Tolerant. Des 
verites importantes et communes, exprimees avec beau- 
coup de hardjefſe-—L'Art de faire &clerre les Poulets, 
Ec. par M. de Reaumur. Celui-ct eft ſar et facile. 
Cet homme me feroit aimer Phiſtoire naturelle. Quel 
inſtinct que celui du Poulet, qui travaille pendant une 
demi-journee a Pouvrage difficile de ſa propre naiflance.! 
— Effai de Philoſophie Morale, par M. de age ; 


non; tu ne me feras pas hair la „ b 
Eloge 


nings of Chriſtian Rome are at leaſt as obſcure and fabulous as thoſe of 
the Pagan. The author is reproached with making a partial and ill- di · 
geſted compilation of papal biography. He is a rogue unmaſked, who 
enjoyed, for twenty years, the favour of the public, becauſe he had 
quitted a fe to which he {till ſecretly adhered; and becauſe he had 
been a counſellor of the inquiſition in the town of Macerata, where an 
inquiſition never exiſted.— be free Voice of a Citizen, When a king of 
Poland writes on the conſtitution of his country, we ſhould not expect 
to find the trite topics of a rhetorician, or the ſpeculative dreams of 
a pedant — A Treatiſe on Syſlems, by the All Condillac : judicious, and 
abounding with fine thoughts; but the Abbé ſometimes confounds 
theory and truths flowing from a few general principles, with thofe 
praQical arts which require talents and experience, and which from. 
their nature are liable to great uncertainty.— Tbe Toleration of the Af. 
atics ; truths common and important, expreſſed with much boldneſs, — 
The Art of batching Egg, Cc. by Mr. Reaumur. That propoſed i is ſure . 
and eaſy. This author will make me in love with natural hiſtory, 
How extraordinary an inſtind is that of the chicken, which. employs. 
itſelf half a day in the difficult work of its own birth !—Effay on Mo- 
ral Philofe bey, by Mr. K pra No ; you are not able to make me 
hate life. : 

Tube 
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e 45 M. de Schultens. Ce ſavant a trop prẽferẽ 1 

Hebt ux aux Arabes. 

Mars 1.41 lu Spanheim, Dj ert. I p. 253—265. 
Des animaux il paſſe aux plantes, et ſurtout au lotus, 
dont les' Egyptiens couronnoient ſouvent ſur les mẽdailles 
leurs rois, leurs dieux, et leurs animaux ſacrés. 

"2: += ai lu Spanheim, Diſert. IV. p. 2653 10. I 


27 


1764 


elt toujours queſtion des plantes, qui ſont repreſentees 


ſur les medailles. | 


Tai acheve Ie quarante « cinquitme tome = la Bibliothzque 


Rai une. y trouve Nægociations du Chevalier Edmond, 
publizes par Je Docteur Birch ; curieuſes pour le oarac- 


tere, les dernières années, et la mort d*Elizabeth.— 
Memoires de Brandebourg. Ils ſont bien Ecritsz mais 


teux de Pauteur, que je les attends avec impatience !— 
Traite fur la Glace, par M. de Mairan : protond et judi- 
cieux. Pavois ſenti auſſi bien que le. journaliſte, qu il 


ne faut pas multiplier les tres, et que le feu mis en 


mouvement ſuſſit fans la matiere ſubtile.— H. iſtoire Na- 


turelle, par M. de Buffon, premier tome. Le grand pein- 


tre, et le genie original! Le journaliſte veut ſoutenir le 


deluge. Mais quel aveu, que les coquillages ne ſe trou- 


vent ſur les montagnes que juſqu'a la hauteur de o 


pieds.—Recueil de Pièces d' Eloquence de l. Academie Fran- 


. goiſe : vox et præterea nihil.— 77 Noire de la Suede, par 


M. Dalin, en Suzdois, tome deuxicme. La ſuperſtition 
| Et 


— — — i 


The Eloge of Mr. Schultens. This learned man chews the Jews 
too much to the Arabians. 

March x. Jr read Spanheim, Difert. IV. p. 253—265. From ani- 
mals, he proceeds to plants, and particularly the lotus, with which the 
E 2yptian medals often crown their kings, gods, and ſacred animals. 

2. —I read_Spanbeim, Difſert. IV. p. 26 310. He ſtill treats of the 
plants re preſented on medals. 
| finiſhed the forty fifth volume of the Billiothogue Raiſonnte. It con- 
tains Edmonds Negotiations, publiſhed by Dr. Birch : curious, in as tar as 
it relates to the character, laſt years, and the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
— Memoirs of Brandenburgh. They are well written; but the memoirs 
of the author himſeli—how impatiently do I expect them 1— Trent iſe on 
Ice, ly Mr. Mairan ; judicicus and profcund. 1 perceived, as well as 
the journal. writer, that cauſes ought not to be multiplied without ne- 
eeſſity; and that fire ſer in motion is ſufficient without the ſubtile mat - 
ter. —Nataral Hiftory, by Mr. B»ffon a great painter, and an original 
genius. The reviewer endeavours to defend the deluge 3 but confelles 
that ſhells are found in the mountains only at the elevation of fix hun- 
dred feet. A Collrttion of Pieces of Floquence of the French Academy > 


vox et præterea nihil—The Eller of Srucden, by Mr. Dalin, in Swedih, 
Fel. 
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ks * 1 puillnce du clergt᷑ furent portttes par les Sucdois au 
aut 


eee qu'il ne rv le point. Je ne ſaurois en n 


avec les médailles. Dailleurs Spanheim n'etoit point 


Vi. ii. Superſtition and clerical power reached the higheſt pitch in 


the Roman faith, and their i ignorance hindered them from ſeeking 


5 &plain. I do not expect much from it. 
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plus point. Cette nation, en ſe convertiſlant, prit 
ET bo teme entier, et devint Chretienne- à la mode du 
douzieème ſiscle. Elle n'avoit point de traditions anci- 
ennes A reclamer. Son hiſtoire ne lui fourniſſoit aucun 
argument contre le ſyſtèẽme Romain, et ſon ignorance 
Fempechoit de les chercher dans celles des autres peuples, 
dans la raiſon, et dans VeEcriture.—Pareliele des Marbres 
de Paros avec let Chroniques Egyptiennes. Ceſk une piece 
originale. Je vois que Vauteur (/ Abbe Richer du Bou- 
cher ) mépriſe ces marbres; et qu'il 2 beaucoup £tudis 
Manẽthon. Toutes ſes dẽcouvertes viennent à un ſyſteme 


oup. 
Mars 3. ai la Spanheim, Dj ert. IV. p. 310—3« 
& Differt. V. p. 3a0— 344. II finit Particle des plantes. 
Fen ſuis charmè. Elles n' ont qu'une liaiſon indirecte 


botaniſte, et je mai pas envie de le devenir. J'ai achev£ 
ce qui doit Etre la partie la moins interefſante de I'ouyrage. 
La deuxiꝭme diſſertation eſt sèche, quoique utile: mais 
je xẽduirois à dix pages toutes les declamations de morale 
et de politique, et je ne conſerverois des deux dernieres, 
que quelques faits alte et ane de tout Aa 


— 


Sweden. At the time of their converſion, che Swedes adopted 
whole papal ſyſtem, and became Chriſtians after the faſhion of t 
twelfth century. They could not plead the authority of apy ancient 
traditians ; their hiſtory furniſhed them not with any argument agaiz 


arguments in the hiſtory of other nations, in reaſon, or in ſcripture. Pa- 
rallel .of the Arundelian Manbles. guith the Egyptian Chronicles. I pexceive 
that the anthor, the Abbe Richer du Bouc er, has a great contempt ſar 
theſe marbles ; aud that he is deep in Manetho. All his diſcoveries 
are connected with 2 general ſyſtem of chronology, which he does not 


March 3.]-—l read Spankeim, Difſert. IV. p. ZI0——340; and Diſprt. 
V. 5. 340-344. He concludes the article of plants; 1 am glad of it; 
they are but little connected with medals : Spanheim was not a botaniſt, 
nor do I wiſh te become one. I have gow finiſhed the moſt intereſting 
part of his work. The ſecond diſſertation is dry, but uſeſul: his de- 
clamations an morals and politics might be reduced to ten pages; and 
from the two laſt diſſertations I would fele& 8 en acts, cleared 
F FRI DER 
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Mars 4-]--Jai lu Spanheim, Diſſert. V. p. 344—373- 


Wil y a une grande erudition, et des détails tres curieux 


ſur les cornes dont on ornoit la tete d' Ammon, de Ju- 
non, de Bacchus, des Fleuyes, 8 Alexandeps et de ſes 
ſuccefſeurs, , 

5. Jai parcouru le Nouvel Arttin. Une craſſe i ig- 
oor, une bouffonerie de corps de garde, et des di- 
cours. impertinents, qui n'ont pas meme le merite de la 
nouveaute, diſtinguent ce mauvais ouvrage, qu'on rejet- 
teroit ſur le champ, ne flit-il qu's Ecrit contre la religion 
avec une licence effrenee. 

6.— ai acheve le guarante Sixidme tome de la Biblio- 


| thegue Raiſonnte. Jy trouve Le Suztone d Oudendorp. 


L'edition me paroit bonne. Mais pourquoi en faire une 
res celle de Grævius? Pourquoi omettre les excellens 
4. mmentaires de Torrentius et de Caſaubon? Me moires 
de la Reine Chriſtine : curieux, et d'un travail immenſe, 
—Memoires de PAcademie de Peterſtourg. Toutes les in- 
ſtitutions en Ruſſie doivent Etre bien entendues. On a 
pu les jetter tout d'une fonte, dans un tems qu'elles 
etoient deja perfectionnées chez ſes voiſins. Nouveau 
Dictionnaire Eiferique et Critique, par M. de C haufepie. 
y trouve le ſavoir et Pexactitude de Bayle, mais on eſt 
fa philoſophie et ſon genie ? 

Mars 9.3—Jai écrit trois pages et demie de mon Re- 
cueii Geographique. Fai acheve le chapitre du Samnium, 
par un precis aſſez detaille ſur les Samnites et ſur le Du- 

You. Wh 1 A < che 

; — | 


March 4.]—lI read Spanbeim, Di ifert. V. p. 344—373- This part is 
replete with erudition, and enters into many curious particulars con- 
cerning the horns which adorn the head of Ammon, Juno, Bacchus, 
Rivers, Alexander, and his ſucceſſors. 

S. I glanced over the New Aretin. Groſs i ce, blackguard 


. and impertinent reaſonings, which hade not even the merit 


of novelty, diſgrace this wretched performance, which would be thrown 
by with diſguſt, did it not attack religion with the moſt nee in- 
decency, 

; 6, — finiſhed the forty-ſixth volume of the Bibliotbegue Raiſengle. It 
contains Suetonius, by: Qudendorp, The edition is good, but unneceſſary 
after that of Grzvius, Why are the excellent commentaries of Torrens» 
tius and Caſaubon omitted? Memoir: Queen Cbriſtiana: a curious 


work, and of immenſe induſtry.— Memoirs of the Academy of Peterſhurgh. 


All the inſtitutions of the Ruſſians ought to he well contrived, and 
fully proportioned. They may be made at one caſt, from models 
highly improved among their neighbours. —— 4A New Hiftorical and Criti- 
cal Diiionary, by Mr. Chaufe pix the learning and Mo. of Bayle, 
without his philoſophy and genius. © 

9.]—l wrote three pages and an half of my Geographical Calles. 1 
* now finiſhed the chapter on Samsium, by : a complete 510 - 
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FP Apulie. Il y a un article afſez etendu ſur Tarente. 


comme il pourroit faire de la cour de Louis XIV. Il 


territory of the Hirpini. 


on Tarentum. 


of the Egyptian dynaſties as he would of the court of Lewis XIV ; ſhew- 
ing too much confidence and certainty ou a ſubje&, which admits on!y 
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che de Beneventum. Pa auſſi commence le chapitre de 
P Apulie, dont j'ai fait la premiere diviſion, le pays des 
—_- 5 we 

Mars 10.]—Pai écrit pres de quatre pages de mon Re- 
cueil Geographique, - C'eſt tout le reſte du chapitre de 


Pai acheve le quarante ſeptieme tome de la Bibliothique 
Raiſonnee. J'y trouve Memoires Critiques ſur les Suiſſes, 
par M. de Bochat : vaine et futile ſcience des etymolo- 
gies Nouveau Teſtament de Wetſtein. Le MS. Alexan- 
drin paroit avoir ete écrit en Egypte, vers la fin du cin- 
quieme ſtecle.—Lettres ſur les Fubiles, par M. le Chats: 
ſavantes et philoſophiques.— La Monoganie, par MH. de 
Premontval. Pourquoi intèreſſer la religion dans une 
queſtion de calcul et de convenance ?—Defenſe du Chrife 
traniſme, par le Dofteur Stebbing. Il ſe bat bien, mais il 
embraſſe trop de terrein; il faudroit abandonner au 
moins les ouvrages exterieurs.—D# fenſe de Moyſe contre 
Appien, par P.4bbs Richer du Bouchet. Il repand toujours 
ſur ſon ſyſttme chronologique, une obſcurite myſteri- 
euſe. Je n'oſe decider, mais je le crois un peu viſion- 
naire, parceque: 1. Il parle des dynaſties Egyptiennes 


ẽtale trop de confiance et de certitude dans un ſujet qui 
ne permet que la vraiſemblance, et les conjectures. 2. 
Quand il veut chercher la clef du fragment hiſtorique de 
| | Manethon, 


RB r 


of what concerns the Samnites and the Duchy of Beneventum. ] have alſo 
begun the chapter on Apulia; and finiſhed the firſt diviſion, viz. the 


March 10.]—I wrote nearly four pages of my Geographical Collection; 
containing the remainder of Apulia, There is a pretty extenſive article 


I finiſhed the forty-ſeventh volume of the Bibliotheque Raiſonnte. It 
contains Critical Memoirs on the Swiſi, by Mr. Bochat ; turning on the 
vain and futile ſcience of ' etymology.—MWetſlein's New Teſtament. The 
Alexandrian manuſcript appears to have been written in Egypt towards 
the end of the fifth century. Letters on Jubilees, by Mr. le Chats : learn- 
ed and philoſophical. — Monogamy. by Mr. Primontval. Why ſhould re- 
ligion be introduced into a queſtion depending on calculation and cir- 
cumſtances ?—Deſznce of Chriſtianity, by Dr. Stebbing He is a good po- 
lemic, but embraces too wide a field; the outermoſt works ſhould be 
relinquiſhed. —My/es d:/-nded againſt Appian, by the Abbe Richer du Bouchets 
He ſtill throws an air of myſtery over his chronological ſyſtem. 1 ſpeak 
not decidedly, but to me he appears a little of a viſionary. T. He ſpeaks 


of probability and conjecture. 2. When he invuitigates the key to Ma- 
netho's hiſtorical fragment, he quits the road of criticiſm, but gives us 
| es to 
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Manéthon, il rejette la critique, et laiſſe entrevoir' que 
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ce denoument ne peut ſe trouver que dans Panalyſe geo- — 


metrique. Cet homme mn'eſt-il pas un peu fou? 3. 
Eſaii et Oſiris! Je vois que c'eſt le fondement de ſon 
ſyſteme. Qu'il me ſeroit facile de le renverſer  Jamais 
princes (ſi Oſiris en Etoit un) n'ont eu moins de rapport. 

Mars 11. J'ai ecrit deux pages de mon Recueil Geo- 
graphique, au chapitre de la Lucanie. Elles comprennent 
preſque toute la Lucanie propre. 

12. J'ai ecrit deux pages, au chapitre de la Lucanie. 
Elles comprennent le reſte de la Lucanie propre, et une 
partie de Brutium. 

13.]—Je wai écrit que trois quarts de page, au cha- 
pitre de la Lucanie; C eſt Ia continuation du Brutium. 

14.]—J at lu un ouvrage nouveau de Voltaire. Trait 
ſur la Tolerance. Le but ne peut qu'etre louable : reve- 
iller, rappeller dans tous les cœurs les ſentimens de 
Phumanite, et developper les ſuites affreuſes de la ſu- 
perſtition; mais dans Pexecution, ce neſt qu'un petit 
recueil de lieux communs, od Vauteur parle de tout, 
plut6t que des grands principes de ſon ſujet. Jaime 
beaucoup ſes concluſions fauſſes et contradictoires ſur 
Fhiſtoire ancienne. L'hiſtoire ancienne (dit- il) eſt remplie 
de prodiges: ils ne ſauroient etre vrais. Donc tout y eſt 
fable et conjecture r. Lhiſtoire ancienne eſt remplie de 

E 2 | prodiges,z 


tounderſtand that this knot can be unravelled only by geometrical ana · 
lyſis. Does not this ſavour of madneſs? 3. Eſau and Ofiris! Their 
ſameneſs, I ſee, is the foundation of his ſyſtem. How eaſily might it 
be refuted! No two princes, if Oſiris was really a nn had ever leſs 
reſemblance. 

March 11. —I wrote two pages of the chapter on Laas! in my Geo- 


graphical Collection; comprehending almoſt the whole of Lucanin pro- 


perly ſo called, 
I2.]—I wrote two pages on the chapter of Lucania, comprehending 


the reſt of proper Lucania and a part of Brutium. 


13. wrote only three quarters of a page of my chapter on Zucania, 
being a continuation of Brutium. 

14. JI read a new work by Voltaire; Treatiſe on Toleration. The end 
is commendable; to awaken in the ſoul the feelings of humanity, and 
diſplay the dreadful conſequences of ſuperſtition. But in point of execu- 
tion this work is a trifling collection of common- place remarks, in 


- Which the author expatiates rather on every other topic than the great 


principles belonging to his ſubject. I am diverted with his falſe and 
contradictory concluſions concerning ancient hiſtory, This hiſtory, he 
ſays, is filled with prodigies. They cannot be true; therefore ancient 
hiſtory conſiſts merely of fables and conjectures #. Again, this hiſtory 
is filled with prodigies : we are obliged to believe them; therefore the 


* Traite ſur la Tolerance, C. ix. N. c. p. 7175. 
principles 
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1764. prodiges; on ne peut que les adopter. Donc les hom. 


mes et la nature meme n'avoient dans ces tems recules, 
rien de commun avec nous *. Voltaire revoque en doute 
les debauches infames de Tibere dans PViſle de Capree. 
Cependant Tacite et Suetone Etoient preſque contempo- 
rains de ce prince. Je n'appercois aucune trace de haine 
dans leurs ecrits. Ils le. juſtifient ſouvent; ils diſtingu- 


ent avec autant de bonne foi que de penetration, les Epo- 


ques differentes de la diſſimulation, des cruautes et des 
debauches publiques de cet empereur. On connolt le 
debordement affreux de ce tems; faut- il s' etonner qu'un 


monarque qui pouvoit aſſouvir toutes ſes paſſions avec 


impunite, ne leur refuſat rien, ſurtout lorſque la retraite 
Feut affranchi de Pobſervation du public, le ſeul frein qui 
puiſſe retenir un deſpote ?. Pour ces debauches recher- 
chees, qui étonnent M. de Voltaire, c'eſt preciſement 
dans un vieillard de ſoixante et dix ans, que je les trouve 

Mars 15. J'ai achevẽ le quarante huitiè me tome de la 
Bibliothè que Raiſonnte. Jy trouve Decouuerter d' Hercu- 
laneum, par le Marquis Venuti. C'eſt à la profondeur de 


73 pieds, ſous pluſieurs couches ſucceſſives de terre et de 


Pierre vitrifiee, qu'on a trouvé cette ancienne ville qui 
auroit merite des obſervateurs plus exacts et plus fideles, 
Herculaneum n'ẽtoit qu'une ville obſcure. Elle avoit 
cependant un theatre a trois Etages qui avoit 300 pieds 

| | | | de 


— —— ́—[1ʒ4b—2—2— > a 


principles of nature, as well as of men, were quite different then from 
what they are at preſent *. He calls in queſtion the infamous debauch- 
eries of Tiberius in the iſland of Capreæ. Yet Tacitus and Suetonius 
were almoſt the contemporaries of that prince. I perceive not any marks 
of hatred in their, works. They often juſtify Tiberius, and diſtinguiſh 
with as much penetration as honeſty the different ſtages of the diſſimu- 
lation, cruelty, and public debaucheries of that emperor. The abomi- 
nable licentiouſneſs of thoſe times is well known; and it is not matter 
of ſurpriſe that Tiberius ſhould refuſe nothing to his appetites, when he 
had the unbounded power of gratifying them with impunity, eſpecially 
when they were concealed by his retirement from the public eye, which 
is the only reſtraint on the behaviour of a deſpot. As for thoſe rcfine- 
ments in debauchery which aſtoniſh Voltaire, it is preciſely in an old pro- 
fligate of ſeventy that I ſhould expect to meet with them. © 
March 15.]—1 finiſhed the forty-eighth volume of the Eibliotheque 
Raiſonnte, It contains the Diſcoveries made at Herculaneum, by the Mar- 
guis Venuti, This ancient city, which deſerved to be examined more 
accurately and faithfully, was found at the depth of ſeventy- three feet 
under many ſucceſſive beds of earth and vitrified ſtone. Herculaneum 


— 
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+ Le méme, C. viii. P. 622638. 


> Eſui ſur PEfprit. 
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de circonfeErence, et qui ctoit poſẽ ſur des pilaſtres de 
briques, couverts d'un beau vernis, et ornés de corniches 
de marbre. Lettres ſur les Fubiles. 
diſtinguer avec les theologiens entre la coulpe et la peine. 
Dans Tegliſe des Feuillans à Paris, on peut gagner dans 
un Carème pour plus, de 150,000 ans d'indulgences.— 


elt un Arianiſme mEtaphyſique.— Diſſertation ſur la 
Chronologie d Uſſerius. Encore V Abbe Richer! le per- 
ſonnage eſt fou. Quel emportement contre les Juifs et 
les Proteſtans ſur une queſtion de critique ! Il rejetie 
la chronologie des Hebreux, parcequ'elle eſt ſortie de 
Pecole de Tiberiade, et qu'un Eveque proteſtant Ya fait 
valoir. 

Mars 16.]—Pai Ecrit une page de mon Recueil Go 
graphigue, au chapitre de * Titan, c'eſt la ſuite du 
Brutium. , 

17.]—Pai Ecrit une page et demie du chapitre de la 
Lucanie, fur la Grande Grece. Apres quoi je ſuis monte 
2 la bibliotheque, pour lire les 3 recherches de 
Freret, ſur les premieres peuplades de Italie; Hi/- 
toire de P Academie des Belles Tbs tome viii. p- 77 = 
114. 

18. J'ai écrit une e page de mon Recueil Giographigue, 
au chapitre des Nations de I' Italie, ſur les premieres ro 
EY de ce pays. | 


o 


| — — — 


was but an obſcure place; yet it was adorned by a theatre three hundred 
feet in circumfercnce, raiſed on brick pilaſters, covered with a beautiful 
varniſh, and ornamented with cornices of marble.——Letters on Fubilees. 
It is difficult to diſtinguiſh with theologians between the defilement of 
lin and its puniſhment. In- the church of the Feuillans at Paris, indul- 
gences may be procured, in the ſpace of one Lent, for 150,000 years. 


. Eſſay en Spirit. This work of the Biſhop of Clogher contains a metaphy- 


ſical Arianiſm.— Di Hertation on the Chronology of Upper. The Abbe Richer 
again, This man is a fool. Wherefore ſo much rage againſt the Jews 
and Proteſtants in treating a queſtion of criticiſm? He rejects the chro- 
nology of the Jews, becauſe it came from the ſchools of N and is 
approved by a Proteſtant biſhop. 

March 16.]—I wrote a page of hs chapter of Zucania in my Geogra- 


Þhical Collittion ; it is the continuation of Brutium. 


I7.}—l wrote a page and an half of my chapter on Tucania, concern- 
ing Magna Gracia: aſter which I went to the library to read Freret's 
learned reſearches on the firſt inhabitants of Italy; Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres, Vol. xviii. p. 72—1 14. 

18.])—l wrote a page and an half of the chapter intitled“ Nations,” 
in my W Collection; it treats of the firſt communities in Italy. 


* 


Il eſt difficile de 


Cet ouvrage de Veveque de Clogher 


Mars 
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n graphique, far les premieres 
Nations de P1tale. | 
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Mars 19.]—Pai Ecrit une page de mon Recueil G7o- 
euplades, au chapitre des 


Pai acheve le quarante neuvieme tome de la Biblioth#que 
Raiſonnze. J'y trouve Lettres ſur le Tutoiement, par M. 
Vernet ; je pencherois pour le mélange du vous et du toi. 
— Confderations ſur les Meurs, par H. Du Clos, L'ouv-: 
rage en general eſt bon. Quelques chapitres (le rapport 
de PEſprit et du Caractère) me paroiſſent excellens. Du 
Clos a prelude au ſecretariat de Pacademie, par celui 
des cafes, oh il recueilloit ſoigneuſement les propos des 
gens d'eſprit.— Hiiſtoire Romaine de Dion Caſſius, par 
MM. Fabricius et Raymar excellente édition. ¶ res 
de Maupertuis : Appel au Public, par M. Kenig. Dans 
ſes propres ouvrages il ne paroit qu'un viſionnaire extra- 
vagant, dont la reputation ne pouvoit pas fe ſoutenir. 
Dans la diſpute avec Kenig, c'eſt un lache perſécuteur, 
qui employe le bras ſeculier pour ecraſer un de ſes con- 
freres.—Eſprit des Nations, Eh! le mauvais finge !— 
Treſor des Medailles Imperiales de Morel, avec les Com- 
mentaires de Gori et d' Havercamp. Quelles richefſes !— 
Nouveau Teftament, par Wetftein. Dans une diſpute 
que les Franciſcains eurent avec Jean XXII. au quator- 
zieme ſiècle, ils inventèrent Pexplication de PApoca- 
Iypſe, ou le Pape eft PAntichriſt. Des effaims nom- 
breux de ces Moines ſortirent de leurs couvens, pour 

5 | embraſſer 


— — 


March 19. — I wrote a page and an half on the chapter Nations, 
concerning the firſt communities in Italy. | 
I finiſhed the forty-ninth volume of the Bibliotheque Raiſonnee, It con- 
tains Letters on the Uſe of the Pronoun Thou, by Mr. Vernet I am inclined 
to think both hou and you ought to be uſed. —Confiderations on Morals, 
by Mr. Du Clos. The work is in general good: ſome chapters treating 
of the connection of genius with character are excellent, Du Clos, be- 
ſore he was ſecretary of the academy, had been that of the coffee houſe; 
where he carefully treafured up the converſations of men of wit.— I be 
Roman Hiſtory of Dion Caſſius, by Meſſrs. Fabricius and Raymar : an excel- 
lent edition. Maupertuis' Mos ls; and Afpeal tothe Public, by Mr. Re- 
nig. In his own works, Maupertuis appears only as an extravagant 
viſionary, whoſe fame reits not on any ſolid baſis. In his diſpute with 
Kenig he is a cowardly perſecutor, who employs the ſecular arm to 
cruſh one of his colleagues. — The Spirit of Netions : a wretched imi- 
tation,—-The Treaſury of Imperial Medals, by Morell, with the Commentas» 


. ries of Gori and Havercamp what riches !—IWetflein's New Teſlament. . 


In a diſpute which the Franciſcans had with John XXII. they firſt gave 
that explanation of the Revclations, which makes the Pope Antichriſt. 
Numerous ſwarms of thoſe monks left their convents, and embraced 
CE B „ | Lutker's 
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embraſſer la r&formation de Luther. Ils repandirent cette 
idee Capucine parmi les Proteſtans.— 


MNñars 20.—Pai écrit une page et demie de mon Recueil 
Geographique, ce qui acheve le chapitre des Nations de 


Italie. 


21.]—Pai ecrit quatre pages de mon Recueil COMES 


phique, au chapitre de la Campanie. C'eſt la Diviſion de 
cette Region et du Latium propre. 


55 


1764. 
2 


Jai achevé le cinguante et dernier tome de la Bibliothgue | 


Raiſonnte. Jy trouve Eſſai fur la Nature de la Scr ife- 


cature. Peut-ætre que le clerge Chretien n'a ſuccede. 


qu'aux philoſophes et aux prophetes qui enſeignoient la 


morale, et nullement aux pretres. Payens et Juifs, qui 
n'etojient charges que des ſacriſices, et de la loi cẽrẽmo- 


nielle.— Oeuvres de Scarron. Le ſeul Roman comique 
vivra; dans tout le reſte la plaiſanterie eſt plutot dans “ex- 
preſſion que dans la penſee. Tout au plus eſt elle dans 


le contraſte unique du caractère de Scarron et de fa ſitu- 


ation. Deux Hpitres de St. Clement, en Syriaque et en 
Latin. Diſſertation upon tao Epiſtles, & . Le Docteur 
Lardner conteſte cette decouverte de M. Wetſtein, de ce 


monument des premiers Chretiens. Sub judice lis ęſt. Je | 


vois que les idees de St. Clement ſur le celibat ſont tres 
outrees, mais ne conviennent-elles pas au fanatiſme d'une* 
ſecte naiſſante et perſecutee? Au reſte, fi ces Epitres 
ſont authentiques, St. Jean avoit ecrit ſon Evangile long 

3 ; "E900 


4 


Luther's reformation, They ſpread this Copratiia' notion among ; the 
Proteſtants. 

March 20.]—1 wrote a page and an half of my Geographical Collection, 
which finiſhes the chapter on the Nations of Italy. 

21. wrote four pages of the chapter Campania in my Geographical 
Collefion. The treat of the Diviſion of that Country and Latium Proper. 

| finiſhed the fiftieth volume of the Bibliolhegus Rai/onnce. It contains, 
Eſay on the Nature of the Office of Sacrificer, The Chriſtian clergy have 
perhaps ſucceeded only to the philoſophers and prophets, who taught 
morality ; and not to the prieſts, who performed ſacriſices and other 
parts of the ceremonial law. Scarron t Works. His comic Romance alone 
will live: in other parts of his works, the wit is rather in the flyle than 
in the thought. At beſt; it reſults from the contraſt between his cha- 
rater and ſituation.— S:. Clements tabo Epiſtles, in Syriac and Latin. Dif 


Fr lation on two Epiſlles, Nc. Dr. Lardner difputes Mr. Wetſtein's diſ- 


covery of this monument of the firſt Chriſtians. Sub judice lis eff, St. 
Clement's ideas on celibacy are carried, I perceive," to great extrava- 
gance. But even they are natural to the enthuſiafm of a rifing and per- 
ſecuted ſect: If theſe epiſtles are authentic, St. John muſt have written 

| his 
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1764. tems avant la vieilleſſe de Clement, qui rom: une- mb 
S tsiine dannees vers Pan 66. 7 i wanna 
Ceſt une excellente reflource que "Poodle 8 ä 
quelque lecture intereſſante, facile, et detachee pour les 
momens perdus, ou qui le ſeroient ſans cela. Rien ne. 
convient mieux qu'un bon journal. La Bibhotheque Rai. 
ſonnte mérite certainement ce titre; mais on peut parta- 
ger ſon etendue en deux parties a peu pres Egales, mais 
d'un caractère bien different. La premiere ſuit le golit 
des bonnes Etudes du dix ſeptième fiecle : beaucoup de 
theologie, de juriſprudence, et de Belles Lettres, une 
Erudition puiſee dans les ſources, et une ſaine critique. 
k L'eſprit de controverſe religieuſe y domine un peu trop, 
et Pon y voit trop d' aigreur et de minuties. Dans la 
ſeconde partie, le journal ſe rapproche de notre tems; 
une aſſez grande indifference pour la theologie, une lit- 
terature ſuperficielle, une philoſophie hardie, un ton 
dogmatique, un ſtyle plus figure et plus coupe. 7 28 
Mars 22.]—Pai ecrit une page et demie du Recueil 
Geographique de P Ttalie, au chapitre de la Campanie : : 
C'eſt le pays des Rutuli et des Hernici. 2 
23. Jai ecrit pres de trois pages du Reeueil Giogras 
phique, au chapitre de la Campanie :. c'eſt le pays des 
Volſques et des Auſones. = 116238. oh, 


— 


his Goſpel a long time before the old age of Clement, who was only in 
his thirtieth year in A. D. 60. 

It is a great convenience to have always at hand ſome SY containing 
eaſy and intereſting productions, that they may read by ſnatches, at 
moments which would otherwiſe be loſt. Nothing anſwers this end 
better than a good journal; which title the Bibliotheque Raiſonnte cer- 
tainly merits, It may be divided however into two parts, of nearly 
equal extent, but of completely different characters. The firſt part is 
adapted to the taſte for true learning which prevailed in the ſeventeenth 
century; containing a great deal of theology, juriſprudence, and Belles 
Lettres; erudition drawn from the ſource, and mixed with ſound criti- 
ciſm. The ſpirit of religious controverſy is rather too prevalent ; and 
we are diſguſted with too much minuteneſs, or provoked at too much 
aſperity. The ſecond part of the journal has more affinity with the taſte 
at prefent ; uniting much indifference about theology, with ſuperfici- 
slity of learning, and boldneſs in philoſophy; its tone is dogmatical, 
and its ſtyle more broken into ſhort ſentences and more metaphorical, 

March '22.]—1 wrote a page and an half of my Geographical Collection, 
containing a Deſcription of the Countries of the Rutili and Hernici, compre- 
hended in the chapter on Campania. 

3. 1 wrote near three pages of my. Geographical Collefiion, on the 
countries of the Yolſei and A, comprehended in the chapter on 


ania, 
| March 


des Romains ou des Grecs, de victorieux, de foudroy- | 


ticulier de ceux de Bacchus, de Dieu Sauveur (Soter), et 


epithets beſtowed on them friends to the Romans or Greeks; victo- 


ticular names of Bacchus, of God the Saviour, or Soter ; and of 
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Mars 24. — ai écrit une — au chapitre de: 4s 1464 
Campanie C eſt 8 commencement * 4 a Nn nr n 


| 5b Pai berlin environ trois pages. Pai acheve. * 
chapitre de la Campanie, et Jai ecrit ATTN morceaur 
detaches dans d'autres chapitres. 

26. J'ai écrit pres de trois n chapitr de 
Rome. 


27 N Ecrit plus dune p page et dee, au chapire 


de Tons 
28. Era ecrit plus ae deux pages, au chapitre des 
Rome. A 


29. 1. ecrit \ down pages, fur les Trinbraires et let 
grands Chemins des Romains. Je m'arrète a preſent avec un- 
fond deja tres riche de quatre vingt- douze pages in Folio, et 
tres ſerrẽes. Ce ſeroit à mes lectures futures, et à mon 
voyage d'Italie, d'augmenter mon recueil, au point que 
je n'aurois plus qu un certain arrangement à lui donner, 
pour trouver la deſcription de P'Italie toute faite. 

309.]—Je me ſuis remis a Spanbeim, de Uſu et Preftantia 
Numiſmatum, dont Pai lu Differt. V. p. 373476. II y 
traite des m&dailles des rois, ſurtout des ſucceſſeurs 
d' Alexandre, et des titres qu'on leur donnoit d' amis 


ant, de grand roi, de roi des rois, d' autocrator, ou roi 
par ſoi-meme ; du nom de Dieu en general, et en par- 


de 


March 24.])—1 wrote a page of my chapter on Campania, which i is 
the beginning of Campania proper. 

25. —I wrote about three pages, finiſhing the e on N 
and inſerting ſome detached materials into other chapters. 

26.]— wrote nearly three pages of my chapter on Rome. 
27. l wrote more than a page and an half of my chapter on Rome. 

28.}—l wrote more than two pages of the chapter on Rome. 

29.]—1 wrote two pages on the Itineraries and high Roads of the Ro- 
nans; and ſtop ſhort at preſent with a rich fund of ninety-two folio 
pages cloſely written. My travels in Italy, with my future ſtudies, 
will ſwell this collection to ſuch a magnitude, that it will be neceſſary 
of me only to arrange my materials to have a complete deferigtion of 
taly. 

30.—1 reſumed tlie peruſal of Spanheim, de Uſu et Profanite Naa 
matum ; of which Il read Diſſert. V. p. .373—476. He treats of the 
medals of kings, particularly the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and the 


rious; thunderers; great kings; king of kings; autocrator, or poſſeſ- 
for of independent power; the name of God in general; and the _— 


mae 
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1764. de Dieu manifeſts ſur la terre ( Epiphane, qu il ne faut 
— pas traduire ſeulement par llufire ). Toutes ces me. - 
dailles ſont, Grecques. Nous n'avons des rois barbares, 
que celles qui ont été frappees par les villes Grecques 
de leurs Etats. | 
Pai lu une comedie de Piron, qu'on a parle de j jouer a 
Mon Repos. La Metromanie. La verfification en eſt 
tres belle, et Pon y trouve des ſentimens auſſi juſtes 
qu'ils ſont bien rendus. Toute la ſceae entre M. Ballivau 
et Damis eſt de cette eſptce. Mais je n'ai rien vi d auſſi 

mal couſu que Fintrigue. La partie du plan qui regarde 
les amoureux Dorante et Lucile, eſt tres embrouillée. 
Celle de Damis eſt plaiſante, mais d'un plaiſant afſez peu 
dans la nature, Où trouver un poete qui renonce à une 
maltrefſe belle et riche, pour un autre qui nexiſte que 
dans le Mercure? Quel caractère que celui de ce poete 
qu'on veut rendre à la fois ridicule et heroique | Compa- 

rez la ſcene de ſon oncle avec celle de ſon valet. Je ſais. 
que le chef d'czuvre de Moliere eſt /e Miſanthrope, ridi- 
cule et reſpectable en meme tems, mais C'eſt que ſes 
ſoibleſſes ne ſont que les vertus pouſſces à Lexces, et 
qu'en ſe moquant de ſes travers, on ne peut que reverer 
leur principe. Rien n'eſt lie dans Damis. Le mauvais 
poëte eſt un caractère. L'homme juſte, genereux, qui 
pardonne les *” de ſon ami, et qui ne repouſſe ſes 
outrages 


, - , . 5 


manifeſted on earth, Epiphanes, which is not fully tranſlated by © il- 
luſtrious.”—AI1l theſe medals are Greek. We have not any other me- 
dals of Barbarian kings, but thoſe ſtruck by the Greek cities in their 
dominions. 
I read Piron's Comedy, Metromanie, which there was an intention of 
acting at Mon Repos. The verſification is beautiful, and many of tl.c 
ſentiments correct and well expreſſed. This applies to the whole ſcene 
between Mr. Ballivau and Damis. But I never read any thing wo: je 
contrived than the plot. There is much confuſion in that part which 
regards the lovers Dorante and Lucile. The part of Damis is divert- 
ing, but unnatural. Where is it poſſible to find a poet that will reſign 
a rich and handſome miſtreſs for another that has no exiſtence but in 
the Mercury? What an extravagant attempt is it, to endeavour to ren- 
der the character of this poet at once heroical and ridiculous ! Com- 
pare together his ſcene with his uncle and that with his valet, I know 
that in Moliere's maſter-piece, the Miſanthrope is at once ridiculous 
and reſpectable. But this happens becauſe his faults conſiſt in virtucs 
carried to exceſs ; which, though ridiculous in their effects, are reſpec- 
table in their principle. There is no connection in the part of Damis. 
The bad poet is one character; the juſt and generous man who pardons 
his friend's faults, and anſwers his inſults only by good offices, is quite a 
different one, If * is not violated, unity at leaſt is not FROG 
tainc 


{ 
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_ outrages que par les bienfaits, en eſt un autre. Si la 
a vraiſemblance de meeurs n'eſt pas violee, au moins 1994: 
555 punité n'eſt pas conſervèe. Encore od eſt la vraiſem 
ia blance dans la fagon dont Damis regoit le dernier aveu 

51 de Dorante ? Ses exces ne ſe concorvent qu'en lui ſup- 

ele poſant la Metromanie dans toute ſa force. Cependant il 

Ky recoit avec indifterence la chute de fa tragedie, qu'il 

85 traite de friuele ſoin. 8'il avoit pardonne à Dorante 

off; d'avoir attente à fa vie, fans pouvoir lui pardonner 

rde d'avoir fait ſiffler fa piece, le caractère m'auroit paru , 
4 mieux ſoutenu. 3 Ry bot HY | 3 

ein Mars 3 1.—J'ai lu Spanheim, Diſſert. V. 7. 476494. 

Ap et Difert. VI. p. 494—553- Il paſſe aux medailles con- 

2 5 ſulaires, aux noms et ſurnoms des Romains, et des 

Lo differens emplois qui ſont marques ſur les mEdailles. Je 


m' ẽtois attendu a y apprendre plus de choſes nouvelles. 
"oh je ſuis monté à la bibliothèque, od j'ai parcouru le 
journal d'un voyage de Italie, par M. de Ja Condamine. 


5 J. Mem. de P Academie des Sciences, p. 386—4 11, de 

5 Pannce 1757. Py ai vu avec plaiſir le calcul de pluſieurs 
Dye hauteurs differentes par Pobſervation du barometre ; le 
* voici: 
ö 1 Niveau de la mer, - ; - o 
? Le Rhone, et le Lac Leman, Canigon, ſom- 

es | BE | 1410 

= met des Pyrenees, - — 
8 Quito dans le Peron, MN — - 1430 

Chemin du Mont Cenis, - — 1460 

e il | | Los 
me- | | 
heir : | 1 ; 

tained, But how improbable is the reception which Damis gives to the 
n cf laſt declaration of Dorante ! His tranſports cannot be conceived as na- 
tle tural, without ſuppoſing him domineered by the Metromanie in its ut- 
cene moſt force. Yet he receives an account of the fall of his tragedy 
oꝛ je with indifference, calling this a trifling matter. Had he pardoned Do- 
hich 12nte ſor attempting to put him to death, but remained inexorable to 
vert- the crime of hiſſing his play, the character would have appeared to me 
ſign to be better ſupported. ? 8 
at in March 31.}—1 read Spanheim, Difſert V. p. 476-494; and Difſert. 
ren- Tl. p. 494—553- He proceeds to the conſular medals ; the names and 
om- ſurnames of the Romans, and their different offices repreſented on me- 
new dals. Jexpected to have found more novelty in this part of his work. 
110us [went to the library to read Mr. de la Condamine s Fournal of his Tra- 
\ = vels in Italy, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1757, p. 386— 
pec- 411. I was pleaſed to find the heights of ſeveral mountains in fathoms 
mis. meaſured by the barometer. They are as follow: | 
dons Level of the ſea, 9 - „ © 
itea The Rhone, and Lake of Geneva and Canigon the top of 2 15 
ain- the Pyrenees, - - - - - 5 58 
ned. Quito in Peru - 3 — - 1420 

The road over Vicunt Cenis, - . ue On 
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La plus haute pointe du Mont C Cenis, : i; 5 151 


Le Mont Blanc, à 14 ou 15 neuss au Sud et Foy 
| Senke ve, on Pappergoit a Fig lieues, des en- 2 
virons de Langres, . - J 
'Chimboracs, la plus haute montagne des Cor- . 
dilieres des Andes, et peut-etre de la terre, 5 

M. de la Condamine a remarque, que dans les voyes Ro- 
maines, les jointes des pierres ne ſont jamais plactes 
dans Ia direction des voitures, et que le lit du Tybre 
doit Etre exhaufſe de dix ou douze pieds, puiſque le 


pave antique du panth&on eſt inondé tous les hyvers 


d'autant. L'emeraude de Genes n'eſt que de verre. 
Avril 1. —Pai lu Spanbeim, Diſſert. VI. p. 533—589. 
er Diſert. VII. p. 589 —633. Il continue le chapitre des 
emplois, et ſurtout les legats propreteurs que les em- 
pereurs envoyoient dans leurs provinces, et qui acquirent 
le titre de conſulaires vers le tems des Antonins. II 
paſſe enſuite aux médailles des empereurs et des impera- 
trices. Je rai rien va d'auſſi curieux que Particle de 
ces princeſſes. Je ne ſerai plus etranger a leur cour, 
puiſque je reconnoitrois juſqu'aux deux Fauſtines à leur 
coëffure E ; | 

Avril 


r ———————— 
The higheſt point of Mount Cenis, - 1510 
Pic of Teneriffe, — — — 2150 
Mount Blanc, 14 or 15 langer to the ſouth-eaſt of Geneva, 676 
and viſible at 60 leagues off, at Langres, - NO 
Chimboraco, the higheſt mountain of the Cordilleras of the $ : 
Andes, and perhaps of the world, - - 34⁴ 


Mr. Condamine remarks, that in the Roman highways, the joinings of 
the ſtones are never placed in the ſame direction with that of the mo- 
tion of the carriages that travelled over them; and that the bed of the 
Tiber muſt have acquired ten or twelve feet in height, becauſe the an- 
cient pavement of the pantheon is overflowed to that height every 
winter. The emerald of Genoa is only a piece of glafs. 

April 1.J—I read Spanhcim, Difſert. VI. p. 533-389 and Diſſrrt. 
VII. p. 589 —633. Fe continues the chapter concerning offices, par: 
ticularly thoſe of legates and proprætors, whom the emperors ſent into 
the provinces, and who were diſtinguiſhed by the epithet “ Conſular” 
towards the time of the Antonines. He then proceeds to the medals 
of empreſſes. I have met with nothing more curious than the article 
concerning thoſe princeſſes. I ſhould not be a ſtranger at their courts, 
ſince I could diſtinguiſh the two Fauſtinas by !their reſpective head- 
W 
April 
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Avril 2.]—Pai lu Spanheim, Diſſert. VII. p. 63 3—660. | 


Toujours les femmes et les parens des Cefars. 


de plus curieux. Ceſt le detail des differens titres, dont 
la reunion formoit la puifſance'1mperiale: Ceſar, Auguſte, 


Imperator, Souverain Pontife, Pere de la Patrie, revetu 


des puiſſances proconſulaire et tribunitienne; Pempereur 
etoit bien plus que roi, Encore des le tems de Domitien, 
es hiſtoriens Grecs, et les pottes Latins lui donnèrent 
ce titre, qu'ils n'oſèrent cependant prendre eux-memes 
que ſous le bas empire, et vers le tems de Conſtantin, 
lorſque toutes les maximes de la eee etoient effa- 
cees des eſprits. 

Je ſuis monte à la biblioth2que, pour revoir le Journal 
de M. de la Condamine, que j'avois parcouru un peu lẽ- 


gerement. Voici deux Eclaircifſemens ſur la hauteur des 
montagnes. 1. Les 1460 toiſes qu'on donne au Mont 


Cenis, ne regardent point le chemin, mais une ſtation 
bien plus levee, on ce voyageur monta avec des peines 
infinies. L'Hoſpital des Peering eſt A cinq cent toiſes 
plus bas. 2. M. Falio de Duillier avoit donné au lac 
Leman 426 toiſes d'elevation au deſſus du niveau de la 
mer, et au Mont Blanc 2000 toiſes de plus, en tout 
2426 toiſes : mais on fait que les deux Elemens du calcul 


e Pun par defaut, Tautre par excès. M. de 


Cheſeaux, 


April 2 3-4 read * Di iſſert. VIT. p. 633—660. He conti- 
nues to ſpeak of women, and the relations of the Cæſars. 

3. I read Spanbeim, Diſſert. VIII. p. 660—737. This part is very 
curious; containing an account of the different titles, which, by their 
union, formed the Imperial authority: Cæſar, Auguſtus, Imperator, 
High Prieſt, Father of the Country, Proconſul, Tribune —all theſe 
taken together rendered the emperors far greater than kings. This 
laſt title was alſo given to them as early as the time of Domitian by 
Creek hiſtorians and Latin poets, though thoſe princes themſelves 
did not venture to aſſume it, till the time of Conſtantine and the 
lower empire, when all republican max ims had been effaced from the 
minds of their ſubjedts. 

went to the library to re-examine Mr. de la Condamine's Journal, 
which I had read too haſtily. I met with the two following particulars 
concerning the height of mountains. I. The 1460 fathoms given for 
the altitude of Mount Cenis are not applicable to the road, but to a ſta- 
tion far more elevated, which Mr. de la Condamine reached with the 
utmolt difficulty, The Pilgrim's Hoſpital is five hundred fathoms 
lower. 2. Falio de Duillier made the Lake of Geneva 426 fathoms 
above the level of the ſea, and Mount Blanc 2000 fathoms higher: in 
all 2426 fathoms. But of the two clements of this calculation, the 


Une is taken too high, and the other too low, Mr. de Cheſeaux, mea- 


during 


Ct 


1764. 
3-]-J ai lu Spanheim, Diſſert. VIII. 660—737 : rien 
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| 2764. Cheſeaux, qui 2 meſurs une plus grande baſe, troutot 
au Mont Blanc 2250 toiſes au deſſus du niveau du lac; 


mais il faut redreſſer la diffẽrence entre ce niveau et celui 
de la mer, par les obſervations du barometre faites 3 
Geneve, a Turin, et a Genes, et qui ne lui donnent que 
188 toiſes au lieu de 426. La hauteur corrigee du Mont 
Blanc ſera donc de 2438 toiſes. C'eſt ainſi que M. de 


la Condamine rectifie dans Phiſtoire de Vacademie, les 
idées, qu'il n'avoit pas aſſez approfondies, lorſqu'il a 


compoſe ſon journal. 

Avril 4.]-—Pailu Spanheim, de Uhu Numiſmatum, Di/- 
fert. VIII. p. 737—757, et Differt. IX. p. 757—813. 
Apres avoir épuiſé les titres des princes qui n'etotent 
qu'honoraires, il paſſe aux medailles qu'on appelle les 


. Spintriz de Tibère; il croit que c'etoient des monnoyes 


qu'on jettoit parmi le peuple aux jeux obſcenes de Flore, 
Kc. Tl parle enſuite des colonies, des villes facrees, li- 
bres, et autonomes, des bienfaits des empereurs, du ve- 


Biculatio Haliæ, et des reliquats des impots. , C'eſt bien 


un livre clathque pour les médailles. 


Pai acheve la Critique Generale de] Hiſtoi re du Calvi- 


ni/me de Maimbourg, par M. Bayley en quatre tomes in 1 2mo. 
à Ville Franche, 1684; troifieme edition. L'empire de 


la mode a jetté le philoſophe Bayle dans la controverſe; 


il y a porte un eſprit de lumière, de juſteſſe et de mode- 
ration, joint à des agremens qui ſont aſſez rares dans ce 
genre. Dans tous ſes raiſonnemens {ur Vinfaillibilite, les 

| | droits 


If 


ſuring a larger baſe, found Mount Blanc to be 2250 fathoms above the 
level of the lake; but the height given to the lake above the ſea, cor- 
rected by barometrical obſervations at Geneva, Turin, and Genoa, ap- 
pears to be only 188, inſtead of 426 fathoms : ſo that the true height 
of Mount Blanc is 2438. Mr. de la Condamine thus rectiſies, in the 
Hiſtory of the Academy, the notions which he had not ſufficiently ex- 
amined when he publiſhed his journal. | 

April 4.]—1 read Spanheim, de Uſu Numiſmatum, Diſſert. VIII. p. 737 
—757. Aſter diſcuſſing the honorary titles of princes, he proceeds to 
the medals called the Spintrie of Tiberius: he believes them to have 
been pieces of money that were ſcattered atnong the common people 


at the obſcene games of Flora. He then treats of colonies; ſacred, free, 


and independent cities; the bountics of the emperors; the webiculatio 7ta- 
lie ; the arrears of impoſts; the whole forming a claflic book on the ſub- 
ject of medals. | | | _ 

I finiſhed Bayle's General Criticiſm on Maimbourp's Hiſtory of Colvin- 
#/m; in 12mo. Villa Franca, 1684, third edition. The faſhion of the age 
made the philoſopher Bayle enter the liſts of controverſy ; into which 


he brought with him a meaſure of knowledge, preciſion, and candour, 


as well as entertainment, ſeldom exhibited there. In his reaſonings 
j concerning 


—_ MW I T7 
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droits Pune conſcience erron&e, je vois un dialectieien 
precis et clair, mais un peu diffus. Jamais homme n'a 
ſu comme Bayle, ſe mettre à la place de ſon adverſaire, 
revetir ſon ſyſteme, et prẽvoir tous les avantages qu'il en 
pouvoit. tirer, Ceſt ld un des effets les plus precieux de 
la philoſophie ſceptique. Les chapitres fur le mariage 
des pretres ſont pleins de plaiſanterie,. de literature, et 


d'une connoiſſance exacte de Phomme. Mais les deux 


lettres ſur Pamour paternel et ſur la jalouſie, ſont d'un 


philoſophe profond; il y developpe une chaine de pré'- 


jugés lies à notre etre, néceſſaires à notre bonheur, et 
deſtines par PEtre Supreme à nous tenir lieu d'une raiſon 
trop relevẽe pour le commun des hommes, et qui n'au- 
roit jamais eu le degré de vivacite propre à nous faire 
agir. Au reſte les nouvelles lettres me paroiſſent tres 
ſuperieures aux deux premiers tomes. . | 
Avril 5. J—Je wai lu de Spanheim que Diſſert. p. 813 
—834. II y parle des rois que les Romains donnoient 
aux nations. 5 1 
7. JJ ai employs toute la matinee à la bibliotheque, 
ou j'ai lu des morceaux très ẽtendus de la deuxième par- 


tie du troiſieme tome de  Antiquite expliquee, par le Pere 
Monfaucen, ſur les théàtres et les amphitheatres des 


Romains. 
Avril 
SSS 
concerning infallibility, and the rights of an erroneous conſcience, you 


ſee the accurate and enlightened dialectician; but he is rather too dif- 
ſuſe. No man was ever better qualified than Bayle for aſſuming the 


character of his adverſary, ſhewing his ſyſtem in a new garb, and for 


availing himſelf of all the places open to aſſault; which is one of the 


greateſt advantages of the ſceptical philoſophy. His chapters on the 


marriage of the clergy are full of pleaſantry, learning, and knowledge 
of human nature; and his. co letters on the love of parents towards their 
children, and on wealouſy, contain a profound philoſophy; in which 
he unfolds a chain of prejudices connected with our exiſtence, neceſſary 
for our happineſs, and intended by the Supreme Being to ſupply the 
place of a reaſon too exalted for the bulk of inankind, and too weak to 
be a principle of action. The new letters appear to me far ſuperior to 
the two firſt volumes. | . 9 

April 5. -I read only the ninth Diſſert. of Shanbeim, p. 813—834- 
He treats of kings appointed by the Romans. | 

7.]—I ſpent the whole morning in the library, reading very extenſive 
articles in the ſecond part of the third volume of Monfaucon's Explana- 
ton of Antiquities, He treats of the theatres and ampitheatres of the Ra- 
Mans, a 
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ſens combien le tems eſt 


A Avril 9]. Tai pareouru une bonne partie de 
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pour'en tirer ce qui pouvoit interefler la tournee d' Italie 
4 "ay : 
Keyller me plait beaucoup. Il eſt plein de choſes utiles, 
curieuſes et meme ſavantes ſans aucune affectation. 
Quand je fonge qu'il a bien v P'Italie dans neuf mois, je 
| long à qui ſait le mettie z 
profit. „—ͤ . SL a2 
y eſt queſtion des victoires des empereurs, de leurs ouy- 
rages publics, et de leurs allocutions aux ſoldats, qu” 


ſeuls avoient droit de faire. Les chefs d'accuſation con- 


tre Metius Volufianus, n*6toient point auſſi ridicules dans 
les mœurs des Romains que dans les nötres. MM. de 
Monteſquieu et Spanheim ſont du meme avis, et Perudi- 
tion a prouve ce que le genie avoit entrev t. 
_ F1.]—Pai lu Spanbeim, Differt. LT. p. 860-914; fin 
de Pouvrage. II y parle des ſecours que la chronologie 
et la geographie peuvent tirer des mẽdailles. M. D'Alem- 
bert pouvoit bien les ignorer. 1 He 5 


12. — J'ai repaſſe le Traité de 


Spanheim : c'eſt un 


vrai tréſor d'erudition médallique, et un livre claſſique 


ſur cette ſcience. „ 
* ; ; | 5 8 2 Avril 


24 
% AS, 


* 


April 9.]—l read a conſiderable part of Key/zr, in order to extract 
from him whatever might be uſeful in my travels in Italy; on which I 
ſet ont in a few days with Guiſe. I am much pleaſed with Keyſler; his 
ak is uſeful, curious, and learned without affectation. When I confi. 


er how well he examined ltaly in nine months, I am ſenſible that time | 


is long, when we know how to make a good uſe of it. 


2 


victories of the emperors, their public works, and the ſpeeches which 
they only had a right to make to the ſoldiers, The heads of accuſatio 
againſt Metius Voluſianus were not ſo ridiculous according to Roman, 
at they would be according to modern manners. Monteſquieu and 
Spauheim think alike on this ſubject; the ſuggeſtions of genius are con- 
firmed by erudition. | x, bg ESR 
1 11. IU read Span beim, Difſert. IX. Pp. 860—914; which concludet 
the work. He treats of the aſſiſtance which chronology and geography, 
may derive from medals. Mr. d' Alembert's ignorance on this ſubjec 
is pardonable. 5 | 1 $a 22 
. 12.]—l re-examined Spanheim's work, which is a real treaſury of 
medallic erudition, a claſhic book on this ſcience, E 
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entreprends dans quelques jours avec Guife. "Ce 


r10.—Pai lu $panheim, Diſert. IX. p. $34—866% I 
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Avril 14.}—Pai partoutu Poavrage de Vaillant ſur les 1964. / 
medailles | des colonies, pour Particle de Jules Cefar. (=; 
Que n ai je le tems de Vapprofondir ! | e a 
16. Jai trouvẽ moyen, au milieu de beaucoup dem- 
barras, de parcoutit Pouvrage de Vaillant Hawes regne - 
de Claude. Je voudrois qu'il -efit nommé les cabinets 
_ Cod il a tiré les medailles. VV 
Genes, Juin 11. Je Hai rien fait quant aux études 
que de lire les ſept premières épitres du premier livre 
Horace. Le charmant philofophe et excellent pote ! 
Dans quelques autres momens perdus, Pai fait des eſſais 
de traductions Angloiſes ſur quelques endroits de mes 
recueils, qui m' ont donn lieu de faire pluſieurs obſerva- 
tions ſur Vidiome different des deux langues, et ſur ex- 
trome difficulte d' crire bien dans Pune et autre, ſang 
que leur puret ne ſoit altérẽe par le melange rEciproque. 
Un martin je me ſuis jetté dans des réflexions qui mint 
ſouvent occupé ſur les monnoyes anciennes. Petois ſi 
bien en train, qu' avec quelques livres je ſerois all loin. 
Je crois que notre /ivre de Troye pourroit bien Etre Tan- 
cienne livre Romaine. En attendant des recherches qui 
peuvent ſe faire, quoiqu'on ne les ait pas encore faites, 
voici ma table Je fixe le denier par un moyen propor- 
tonel entre ceux de MM. Greaves et Arbuthnot, et les 
dẽductions du Conge Farnꝭſe toujours en y comptant 
une ſixième partie d alliage. W 
Vo. III. N : Denier 
hi April 14.]—1 read haſtily Vaillant's book on the medals of — 
ali with a reference to the article of Julius Cæſar. I much wiſh that | had 
me Wl tine to examine it more deeply. | Do 
7 16. l found leiſure, amidſt multiplied occupations, to read Vail- 
the lnt down'to the reign of Claudius. I wiſh he had mentiofied the cabis 
5 nets in which his medals are to be found. 
10 Genoa, June t r.] —I have done nothing in the way of ſtudy but read 
nan, the firſt ſeven epiſtles of the firſt book of Horace; who was as delights 
and, Wl ful a philoſopher as an excellent poet. At leiſure moments I tranſlates 
con- into Engliſh ſome parts of my Collection, which ſuggeſted to me vari- 
ass obſervations concerning the different idioms of the two languages; 
ludes BY and the extreme difficulty of writing in both, without 2 the pus 
aphy, Wl rity of either. One morning I gave way to reſlections which ad 01% 
de oecurred to me, on ancient coins; and was fo well diſpoſed for dili- 
ence, that, with the aſſiſtance of a few books, I might have made great 
ry of progreſs in the ſubject. I believe that the pound Troy was the ancient 
_ » MW Roman pound. Until more accurate refearches are made, which hows- 


Apt ever ha ve hitherto been neglected, I would propoſe the following table. 

| The denarivs ſhould be aſcertained by a mean proportional between the ' 
ctimate of Greaves and Arbuthnot, and the cancluſion reſulting from . 
the Farneſe Congius; deducting a ſixth part fu alloy. * 
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1764. Denier Romain, ou drachme Grecque eſt I Tz ſous 
— d' Angleterre, environ 14 ſous de France. 5 
. Le talent Attique à 1871. 10s. ſterling, enyiron 4280. 
livres de France, plus ou moins. 

Lie grand ſeſterce eſt de We. 16s. 3d. ſterling, de 180 

livres de France. 
Florence, Juin 25.]—Je me ſuis procure deux tomes 
des Symbole Florentine de M. Geri, pour lire la diſſerta- 
tion de M. de Muratori ſur la table de bronze, trouve 
 aupres de Velleia, laquelle il a 7 7 à la tete d'une copie 
fort exacte de la table mèẽme. V. Symbolæ, tome V. p. 
3—56, et ſept feuilles pour la N Elle elt ecrite avec 
erudition, avec préciſion et avec clarte. M. Muratori 
n'eſt point un ſimple erudit ; il prouve tres bien que Tra- 
jan eſt le premier qui inſtitua des Pueri Alimentari en 
talie, Van de J. C. 103; que cet Etabliſſement utile fut 
ſoutenu par ſes ſucceſſeurs juſqu au regne de Pertinax, 
qui Pabolit entièrement, et qu'on peut tirer de cette in- 
ſcription, unique par ſon &tendue, des lumières tres 
utiles ſur Vhiſtoire, la geographie et Peconomie de ce 


fiecle. Je le penſe avec lui; mais apres y avoir müre- 


ment reflechi, je crois qu'il ne les a pas toutes tirèẽes. 

Juillet 2.]--Pai revu la diſſertation de Muratori avec 
ſoin. = me donne la peine d extraire de la table de 
| | bronze, 


DSU nn ae 


The Roman denarius, or Greek ansehen. will make 1 Engliſh 
pence, about 14 French ſous, 
The Attic talent 187/. 105.; about all French livres. 


The ſeſtertium, or great /e nag 71 16s. 3d. or, 18@ French IMG Of 


| Florence, June 25.]}—l procured two volumes of Mr. Gori's Symbole 
Florentine, in order to read Mr. Muratori's diſſertation on the brazen 
table found near Velleia, which he has prefixed to an accurate plate of the 
table itſelf. See Symbele, Vol. v. p. 1—5 6, and ſeven ſheets for the table 
itſelf Ir is written with as much preciſion and perſpicuity as learning. 
Mr. Muratori is not a mere antiquary. He proves clearly that Trajan 
firſt inſtituted the Heri Alimentarii in Italy, A. D. 103; and that this 


3 NE —U—ʒ— — = 


entirely aboliſhed it. He thinks that this inſcription, far longer than 
any other, may throw much light on the hiſtory, geography, and azcc- 
nomy of that age. I quite agree with him; but, after maturely conſi- 
dering the inſcription, do not think that he has ſeen all the conſe quamen 
which ought to be drawn from it. 
July 2.]—1 carefully re-examined Muratori's diſfertation. I take the 
trouble of extracring from the bronze table the rents which a vaſt num- 
ber of citizens of Veileia covenant to pay, and the * ſrom which 


_ 


— 


inſtitution was ſupported by his ſucceſſors. to the time of Pertinax, who 
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bronze, les rentes auxquelles un ſi grand nombre des ei- 
toyens de Valeia s ẽtoient afſujettis, et les fonds ſur leſ- 


quels on les avoit aſſignẽes. C'eſt un travail ſec et in- 
grat; mais quand on conſtruit un édifice, il faut en 


creuſer les fondemens. L'on eſt oblige de faire le role 


de magon, auſſi bien que celui d architecte. J eſpère pou- 


voir tirer quelque choſe de cette eſptce de recenſement. 
Juillet 4.) Jai acheve le volume des Statues, avec 


les obſervations de M. Gori. 


14. J—J'ai lu “Introduction 2 P Hiftoire de Dannemarck, 9 
par M. Mallet 5 avec la Traduction de / Edda, le livre ſa- 


cre des anciens Celtes. Nous avons à preſent une demi- 
douzaine de ces bibles (en y comprenant les notres.) Ce 
ſeroit un bel ouvrage à faire que le tableau philoſophique 
des religions, leur eſprit, leur raiſonnement et leur in- 


fluence ſur les mœurs, le gouvernement, la philoſophie 


et la poëſie de chaque peuple. M. Mallet eſt ſage et 
ſenſe; il a Etudis ſon ſujet avec ſoin, et il le developpe 


cb'une fagon plutòt claire qu*4&gante. Son idée princi- 
pale, que la religiom d' Odin a forme le caractère des Sep- 


tentrionaux, qui ſe fait encore ſentir parmi nous, eſt une 
idee judicieuſe, vraie à bien des egards et parfaitement 
ſuivie. Ses reflexions ſur la population ancienne du pays, 
ſont excellentes; il fait voir que ces eſſaims nombreux 
pouvoient ſortir du Nord, ſans le ſuppoſer plus peuplé 


qu'à preſent. L'Edda lui avoit beaucoup fourni ſur la 
h ; 2 religion | 


they are to raiſe them. The taſk is dry and unpleaſant; but, before 


building an edifice, it is neceſſary to lay the foundation; there muſt be 
bricklayers as well as architects. I hope to benefit by this enumeration. 
July 4.]—1 finiſhed the volume of Statues, with Gori's obſervations. 


14. —I read Mr. Mallet's Introduction to the Hiſtory of Denmark, with 


a Tranſlation of the Edda, the ſacred book of the ancient 4 We have 
now half a dezen of bibles, if we include our own. A valuable work 
might be written, giving a philoſophical picture of religions, their ge- 
mus, reaſonings, and influence on the manners, government, philoſo- 


phy, and poetry of their reſpective votaries. Mr. Mallet is a man of 
ſenſe and candour ; he has carefully examined his ſubject, but treats it 


with more perſpicuity than elegance. His great principle, that the re- 
ligion of Odin formed that character of the northern nations, whoſe ef- 
lects are ſtill perceptible among ourſelves, is judicious, iu many reſpects 
well founded, and perfectly well illuſtrated. He makes excellent ob- 
ſervations on the populouſneſs of the North; tending to ſhew that the 
numerous ſwarms which iſſued from it in ancient times do not prove it 
to have heen more populous than it is at preſent, The Edda fupplied 
him with copious materials yn the ſubject of religion and morals. In 
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—— gouyernement, il gabandonne à Tacite et à Fanalogie; 
mais ces guides lui ſont-ils toujours fidèles ? Tacite com- 
prenoit la Scandinavie ſous le nom de Germanie; mais 
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religion et les meeurs. Deſtitus de ce ſecours ſur le 


I forge dans ſa deſcription. generale des conſtitutions, 'I 
celles qu'il connoiflait le mieux, celles des voiſins du 
Rhin et du Danube. La religion d' Odin, eſt- elle d ail- 


a 


leurs auſſi ancienne que Tacite ? Lorſque je vois que cet 


' hiſtorien ſuppoſe comme une verite claire et inconteſta- 


ble que les Germains ſont une nation indigene, qui na 
jamais &te alteree par aucun melange étranger, j ai de la 
peine à me mes qu'il ait pu ignorer qu'une grande 
calonie Scythique $'<toit emparee de la Scandinavie 150 
ans auparavant. Jaime mieux ſuppoſer avec M. Dali, 
que la migration dq'Odin eſt du tems de Trajan. La 
foibleſſe des Cimbres, et Fefclavage des Sinnes, que Ta- 


eite a apperęu, ont da donner de grandes facilités à ce | 
conquerant. Cette ẽpoque me fait voir que le peu d'in- : 
vention des hommes, encore plus que la politique des pro- 0 
phètes, les oblige d' enrichir toujours des religions nou- t 


v aux depens des anciennes, et d'affujettir. celles la p 

au caracttre national, &c. Une religion qui auroit pre- f 

che la crainte de la mort, auroit &e mal recue parmi les F 

Celtes. C'eſt pourquoi je trouve un meme fond de moeurs 0 

et de religion chez les Cimbres, les devanciers d'Odin, * 
2 5 12255 - 


treating of government, he has not a voucher equally authentic, and is 
obliged to have. recourſe to Tacitus and analogy. Theſe guides are not 
always to be truſted. Tacitus indeed comprebended Scandinavia under 
the name of Germany; but in his general deſcription of the Germanic 
inſtitutions, he had chiefly in view the nations with which he was heft 
acquainted, thoſe ſituate near the Rhine and the Danube. Beſides, it 
is not certain that the religion of Odin is as old as the time of Tacitus. 
Yheo that hiſtorian takes it for a truth certain and incontrovertible, 
hat the Germans were indigenous, and that the purity of their blood 
was never corrupted by any foreign admixture, there is ſome difficulty 
in conceiving how he could be ignorant that a great Scythian colony 
had conquered Scandinavia one hundred and fifty years before his own 
times. I would rather ſuppoſe with Dalin, that Odin's migration hap- 
pened in the reign of Trajan. That conqueror's deſign muſt have been 
eatly facilitated by the weakneſs of the Cimbri, and the lavery of the 
inones, ſufficiently indicated in — This ra tends to ſhew = 
the paverty of human invention, as well as the policy of prophets, 
— 6 them to enrich new religions at the expence of the old; and 
to mould them conſormably to the national charater. A religion in- 
culcating the fear of death would have met with a very unfavourable te- 
ception among the Celts, The genius of Odin's ſuperſtition and morab 


"I, * a 
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et les Celtibdres qui n'entendirent peut · etre jamais parler 
de lui. Quant au lieu &ow ſortit le fondateur du culte 


d Edda, je m'en tiens I la tradition commune, qui le 


place aux environs du Tanais et du Palus Meotide. 


Leloignement ne me rebute point. Ces courſes immen - 


ſes conviennent aux nations ſauvages. Je ſens que les 


connoiſſances geograptiiques ſont tres bornees parmi elles, 
mais les accidens les Etendent ſouvent. Un Scythe de 


de main en main juſqu aux bords de la mer Baltique. A 


facilites qu'on auroit à en faire la conquete. Odin (il 
faut le ſuppoſer homme de genie) aura compris que les 
nations limitrophes de empire ẽtoĩent plus aguerries, et 
moins ignorantes, et que le chef dune petite cite qui 
vouloĩt fonder un grand empire, devoit s avancer plas au 
Nord. Des peuples ſur fa route fe ſeront délivrés d'un 
ꝓanturier inquiet, en lui accordant un paffage 5 grace 
que la feience militaire de ces ſibcles, rendoit peu impor- 
tante, et dont la fincerite herotque des barbares ne leur 
permettoit pas d' abuſer. Les rivières auront pu faciliter 
ſa marche. II aura remonte le Tanais ou le YValga 5 
deſcendre le Dina juſqu' aux environs de Riga. Les ſour- 


et dans un cle où les terres avoient ſoixante dix 
| | huit 


prevaited among the Cimbri, who were long anterior to that legiſlator ; 


Fe and among the-Celtiberians, who probably never heard of hisname. As: 
er to the country from which the author of the Edda came, I would adopt 
1 the common tradition which frees his ancient ſeat in the neighbourhood” 
f of the Tanais and the Palus Mzotis. I am not frightened at the great- 
"hs neſs of the diſtance. Great journies are accomphſhed by ſavage nations; 
* and their ſcanty geographical knowledge is often extended by accident. 
Me A Scythian of the tribe of Aſæ, taken priſoner by his neighbours, may + 
ot have paſſed through fucceſſtye maſters to the ſhore of the Baltic. At hrs 
ily return, he would defcribe the advantageous ſituation of the country, and 
the facility with which its conqueſt might be effected. Odin (we muſt 
750 ſuppoſe him a man of genius) would perceive, that the nations border- 
2 ing on the empire were lefs ignorant, and more warlike, than thoſe re- 
* moved at a greater diſtancę; and that the leader of a ſmall ribe, who 
rhe wiſhed to found a great kingdom, muſt march againſt the northern ex- 
"chat tremity. The intermediate nations would gladly deliver themſelves from 
My 2 dangerous invader by granting to him a free paſſage; a favour which, 
, od in an age little ſkilled in the art of fortification, is of ſmall importance; 
11 and which the heroical ſincerity of barbarians ſeldom permitted them to 
2 abuſe, The conrſcs of the great rivers muſt have much facilitated his 
vals Wl beurney. He would ſaif up the Tanais and the Volga, to deſcend with 
"ailed the ſtream of the Dina to the neighbourhond of Riga. The ſources 


ol thoſe rivers are not widely diſtant from each other; and when the land 
e 8 N was 


la tribu des A/e, fait prifonnier par ſes voiſins, aura paſſs 


ſon retour, il aura parte; des advantages du pays, et des 


WS 
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ces de ces rivieres ſont peu Eloignees les unes des autres, 
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1964, huit pieds d'<l&vation moins qu à preſent, on a ſoupgonnẽ 
= == que. les mers avoient des communications qu'elles nꝰont 
3 | plwkus. III a erabli ſon culte dans la Scandinavie. I &eſt 
| r&pandu'parmi les peuples Septentrionaux de la Germa- 
nie, connus ſous le nom de Saxons, qui Font porte'en. 
Angleterre au cinquizme ſiècle. Voila, ce me ſemble, 
les pays od il faut le chercher. M. Mallet Sen fait une 
idee un peu trop generale. Je ne vois point dans Edda 
que le conquerant du Nord, le pretre du dieu Odin, nom- 
mẽ Odin comme lui, ait jamais voulu ſe faire paſſer pour 
dieu; ni que les Scandinaves Feng adore des hommes 
déifiẽés, culte bien plus rare qu'on ne penſe. Odin le 
conquerant ſe vantoit d'ètre magicien, non pas dieu; 
Pune de ces pretenſions exclut Vautre. c 
oy Juillet 16.J]—Je Tai pas voulu m'engager dans la 

[ Tad grande hiſtoire du Dannemarck de M. Mallet, qui ſuit 
introduction. Elle m'auroit trop ecarte de mes vues 
actuelles; mais je nai pu me refuſer le plaiſir d'en lire 
un morceau dẽtaché, qui regarde la converſion de la 
Scandinavie, et de voir la chiite d'un culte dont j avois 
vu Vetablifſement et les principes. Il me paroit ſeche- 
ment traits, et d'une tres petite manière. C'eſt une 
queſtion interefſante, pourquoi les peuples du Nord ont 
rebute le Chriſtianifme avec tant d'opiniatrete, pendant 
que leurs compatriotes Etablis dans Pempire, Vont.em- 


8 * 
b 


: A | braſſẽ 
2 | ——_——__—_— 
was leſs elevated by ſeventy- eight feet than it is at preſent, there may 
10 | | have been communications, now loſt, between neighbouring ſeas. Odin 
75 eſtabliſhed his worſhip in Scandinavia. Thence it ſpread among the only 
E northern nations of Germany called Saxons, by whom. it was carried into they 


England in the fifth century. In thoſe countries only, I think, we. 
ght to look for it: Mr. Mallet's ſyſtem ſuppoſes it too extenſive. | I nities 


ou 

do not find in the Edda that Odin the conqueror of the North, and the advar 
| prieſt of a god alſo named Odin, wiſhed ever to paſs himſelf for a divi- ble of 
| nity; nor that the Scandinavians ever worſhipped deiſied men; à wor- culizr 
ſhip much rarer than is commonly imagined. Odin the conqueror boaſt- telles, 

ed of being a magician; a pretenſion altogether inconſiſtent with that tom, 
of his divinity. . FVV not an 
July 16.]—1 did not wiſh to proceed with Mr. Mallet's large hiſtory, leader 

which followed his introduction; this would have diverted me too much tured 

from my preſent purſuits; but I could not deny myſelf the pleaſure of the co 

reading a detached part, relative to the converſion of Scandinavia, in WF dals . 

order to ſee the downfall of Odin's ſuperſtition, of which I had beheld taught 


the eſtabliſhment, and examined the principles. This ſubject is treated WM iccts. 
dryly, and without taſte. An important queſtion occurs, why the in- circu 
. | habitants of the North ſhould have ſo obſtinately rejected Chriſtianity, W maine 
1 | while their countrymen eſtabliſhed in the empire embraced it with the I "ty o 
1 utmoſt readineſs. Mr. Mallet will anſwer, that the latter conſiſted I that x 


only. 


{1 
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ayoit quitte ſon pays avant que d'ẽtre affermie dans les pre- 
juges de ſes pères. Cependant il fait aſſez lui- meme, que 


la plupart de ces migrations ſe ſont faites en corps de na- 


tion, et que cette jeuneſſe trainoit avec elle des vieillards, 


dont le coeur et Feſprit ne peuvent plus changer, des 
femmes dont le temperament foible et craintif les porte 


A la devotion, et des bardes, des propheteſſes et des pre- 
tres, qui combattoient le nouveau culte par tous les 


moyens qu'ils empruntoient de la crainte, de Phabitude 


ct du point d'honneur. Cette raiſon ne vaut rien. Je 
ne penſe pas non plus que les chefs des barbares ayent 


ſouvent embraſfle le Chriſtianiſme par politique, ni qu'ils 
ayent voulu riſquer daliener les cœurs des vainqueurs, . 


pour captiver ceux d'un peuple de vaincus qu'ils mEpri- 


ſoient. Je vois d'ailleurs que les chefs des Burgundiens, 
et des Vandales, ont embrafle PArianiſme. Un politi- 
que auroit-il adopte les ſentimens du plus petit nombre 


de ſes ſujets? Je trouve les vrais. motifs de cette differ- 
ence, dans la ſeule circonſtance que les uns ſont reſtés 


dans leurs pays, et que les autres en ſont ſortis. Je ne 


parle pas ici des Saxons, qui ne connoiſſoient la religion 


que par le bapteme et le ſupplice. Ces hommes libres 
repouſſoient une religion qui ne leur paroifloit qu'une 


partie des loix imperieufes de Charlemagne. Je ne fais 
attention qu'a ces nations chez qui le Chriſtianiſme a 


—— — —  — — — 
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only of unſteady young men who had left their native country before 


they were thoroughly confirmed in the prejudices of their anceftors. Yet 
he well knows that ſeveral of thoſe migrations were made by commu- 


nities at large; and that the young men were accompanied by men far 
advanced in years, whoſe hearts and principles were no longer ſuſcepti« 
ble of change; by women whoſe weaknefs and timidity render them pe- 


culizrly prone to ſuperſtition ; as well as by bards, prieſts, and prophe- 
teiſes, who combated the new worſhip by every weapon that their cuſ- 
tom, ſear, or honour conld ſupply. This explanation, therefore, will 
not anſwer the purpoſe. Neither do | think it probable that the 
leaders of the Barbarians embraced Chriſtianity through policy, and ven- 
tured to. provoke the conquerors, in order to ingratiate themſelves with 
the conquered, whom they defpiſed. Beſides, thoſe leaders of the Van- 
dals and Burgundians embraced. Arianiſm. Policy would not have 
taught them to adopt the ſentiments of the ſmalleſſ portion of their ſub- 
jects. I believe the true reaſon for the difference aroſe merely from this 
circumſtance, that the one claſs left their country, whereas the other re- 
mained at home. I ſpeak: not here of the Saxons, who knew Chriſtia- 
nity only by baptiſm and puniſhment ; and whoſe love of liberty rejected 
tat religion as a badge of the imperious laws impofed by Charlemagne. 
; | I have 


para 


72 


braſſẽ avec une fi grande facilite. M. Mallet nous rẽpon- 1764: 
dra que ceux-ci n'ẽtoĩent qu'une jeuneſſe inquiète, qu 
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part err ſuppliant, non en vainqueur et en perſteuteur, | 


x ufes les religions font locales juſqu'a un certain point. 
Ee Chrétien le moins ſuperſtitieux, ſentiroit plus de de- 
votion ſur la montagne du Calvaire qu'à Londres. Mais 
chez les nations ſavantes, les livres et la reflexion, et 
chez les peuples de POrient, une imagination echauffee, 
fuppléent A la preſence actuelle des objets, et les repre- 
ſentent à Feſprit en tout tems et en tout lieu. Les idées, 
ou les images ẽtoient trop ſubtiles pour ne pas Echapper 
2 la duretẽ tranquille et phlegmatique de nos Scandinaves. 
Un miſſionnaire combattoit avet beaucoup de déſavan- 
tages fur leurs foyers. Ce temple d' Upſal, oh ils avoient 
achetẽ la faveur d' Odin par des milliers de victimes hu- 
maines; ces rochers que les anciens Scaldes avoient 
cCouverts de caractères Runiques qu'ils redoutoient, par- 
cequ' ils ne les entendoient pas; ces collines que la reli- 
gion avoit Elev&es I la gloire de leurs ancetres, et qui les 
attendoient eux-memes ;—tous ces objets frappoient leur 
eſprit, 'parcequils. avoient frappe leurs ſens. Ces habi- 
tans de la Germanie, tranſportes dans les pays du midi, 
avoient perdu déjd le fondement principal de leur culte. 


Les temples, les autels, les tombeaux et les lieux conſa- | 
cres par les miracles, appartenoient à une nouvelle reli- 
gion, qui s'inſinuoit doucement dans le yuide qu'ils ſen- 0 
toient dans leur ame. Aſſaillis par tous ces objets, ils n 
paſserenr inſenſiblement à Vadmiration et à la foi. Le 5 
8 OA ee e FS changement d 

I have in view only thoſe nations among whom Chriſtianity appeared 55 
not as a conqueror or perſecutor, but as a ſupplicant. All religions de- al 
nd in ſome degree on local circumſtances, . The leaſt. ſuperſtitious 80 
iſtian would feel more devotion on Mount Calvary. than in London. mY 

| Among learned nations reading and reflection, and among the nations the 


of the Eaſt a natural warmth of fancy, ſupply, in ſome meaſure, the real 
preſence of objects, and give them in all times and in all places a mental 

- exiſtence. But mental repreſentations are too ſubtile to make an imprei- 
fion on the phlegmatic inſenſibility of Scandinaviaps; and a miſſionary 
muſt have combated their faith with great diſadyantage in their natiye ve 
country. The temple of Upſalin which they had purchaſed the favous ehr 
of Odin hy thouſands of human victims; thoſe rocks which the ancie dar 
Scaldi had covered with Runic characters, the more — 4 wh 
unintelligible ; thoſe mounts which religion had raiſed to the glory f be 
their anceſtors, and by which they hoped that their own would be per- ries 
petuated z—all theſe objects kept poſſeſſion of their minds, hecauſe they the 
were continually ſtriking their ſenſes. But the nations of Germany, 74 
when tranſported into ſouthern countries, loſt hold of the firmeſt foun- ein 
dation of their faith. Temples, altars, tombs, and conſecr places ns 

| were on the fide of a new religion, which naturally inſinuated itſe)f into 

the void of credulity leſt craving in their minds. They. firſt enden fen 
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hens de la religion. Les Eveques, 
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changement que le noureau climat produifit bientht lem 
la fagon de vivre des vainqueurs, et dans le temperament 
-meme de leurs enfans, les Eloignoit encore d'une religion 
qui convenoit mieux aux bords de I Elbe qua, ceux tp. 
Tage, aux forets qu' aux villes. Un barbare qui ayoit 


ate le vin de Falerne, ſe ſoucioit aſſez pen de 8'enyvrer 


'hydromel aux feſtins d Odin, et quand il. ſouffroit touts 
Fardeur d'un ſoleil Africain, un enfer dont 1 les fenẽtres 
ſeroient ouvertes du cots du Nord, ne lui paroifſoit plus 
bien redoutable. Son eſprit $'6clairoit, et ſon cur 
&adouciflvit dans le commerce des vaincus, et tout 
tribuoit I le dẽtacher d'un culte, qui weſt fond que ſur 
la barbarie et ſur Pignorance, pendant qu'il le diſpoſoit 
en faveur de celui qui contenoit e la ſcience du ſiècle 
qu'il commencoit 2 goſiter, et qui n enſeignoit que cette 
humanitẽ dont il ſentoit d&ja le — Il fe trouvoit en- 
core environnẽ d'un peuple de miſſionnaizes que I intérat, 
auſſi bien que le 2cle, animoit dans le travail de conver- 
tir ſes maitres, et Farrster ces 5 feroces dans les 

es, et juſqu a 

leurs maitreſſes qui melotent les — et la . 
Sattachoient ſurtout aux princes, dont la nation, deja in- 
differente, ſaivoit ſans peine exemple. Quelle difference 
de Ventrepriſe d'une pareille eonverſion, a. quelques Be- 
nẽdictins qui vont dans les forets de la Suede precher la 
patience, Phumilite et la foi, a des nations nombrenſes 
de pirates. Ces guerriers les maſſacrent, ou s'ils les 
e 3 


e —  _— 
0 then willeved, The changes produced by a new et in - their 
modes of life, and in the education of their children, tended to eſtrange 
them from a ſuperſtition better adapted to the banks of the Elbe than to 
thoſe of the Tagus, and to foreſts than to cities. A Barbarian, who had 


taſted the wine of Falernum, would not feel much deſire of intoxicating 


himſelf with hydromel at Odin's feſtival; and when he panted under an 
African ſun, a hell open to the north would not greatly excite his terror. 
His underſtanding would be improved, and his heart ſoſtened, in his 
perpetual intercourſe with the vanquiſned; and every cauſe would con- 
— to make him quit a mode of worſhip founded on ignorance and bar- 
enz ee to fubſtitute in its ſtead a religion connected with ſcience 
bickthe began to teliſh, and inculcating the virtues of humanity which 

he began to value. He was beſides ſurrounded. by a nation of miſfiona- 
ries, whoſe Zeal was animated by a perſonal intereſt in the converſion of 
their maſters; that thoſe fierce tigers might be confined in the chains 
of religion. Biſhops, 'prieſts, and women, who mingled careſſes with 
controvetly, were ſedulous to convert the princes and great men, whoſe 
example was eaſily followed by that of the careleſs multitude. Such 
means of converfion' are far more efficacious than thoſe with which a 
few'Benediftihes are furniſhed, who travel into the woods of 'Sweden 


73 
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to preach patience, humility, and faith to numerous bands of pirates. 
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ẽpargnent, c'eſt moins par bontéè que par mẽpris. Une 
exception, qui ne fait que confirmer ma theſe; C'eſt 
celle des Saxons Etablis en Angleterre,: et qui ne fe con- 
vertirent qu' au bout de cent cinquante. ans. Mais c'eſt 


| ene avoient chafls tous les anciens habitans dans. 


a province de Galles, parceque le climat etoit moins 
different du leur, et que cette province de Pempire etoit 
la plus inculte: les cauſes agirent neanmoins, quoiqu'avec 
plus de lenteur, et lorſqu/ils furent tranquillement &ta- 
blis, ils embraſserent ſans difficulte le Chriſtianiſme que 
leur annoncèrent les miſſionnaires/Romains. . 

Ur: Proteſtant diroit encore que le Chriſtianiſme du 
dixieme ſiècle ẽtoit bien plus diffcite a digerer ;que celui 
du cinquieme : il Veſt afſurement pour un raiſonneur. 


Theſe warriors either maſſacred the prieſts, or ſpared them through | 
mere contempt. An apparent exception to this theory tends really to 


confirm it: the Saxons, who ſettled in England, were not converted 


till one hundred and fifty years after their eſtabliſhment in that country. 
This happened, becauſe they drove the ancient inhabitants into Wales; 
becauſe the climate of England was not widely different from their own; 
and becauſe this kingdom was the leaſt poliſhed of all the Roman pro- 
vinces- But the ſame cauſes operated on the Saxons, though more 
flowly ; and when they began to enjoy tranquillity at home, they rea- 
dily embraced Chriſtianity as taught them by the Roman miſſionaries. 

A Proteſtant would alſo” vbſerve,' that the Chriſtianity of the tenth 


century is of far more difficult digeſtion than that of rhe fifth, It cer - 


tainly is ſo toa man who reaſons, 


RECUEIL de mes OBSERVATIONS, et © PTECES 
DE TACHEES, fur differens hen. | 


No „ 
Le 23 Decembre RIO: 


US les poetes adams ont parũ croire qu un ca- 
talogue detaille des armees qu'ils mettoient en 


campajne, et des heros qu'elles avoient à leur tete, fai- 
ſoit une partie eſſentielle et necefſaire de leurs poemes. 
Un commentateur eſt oblige de les juſtifierz mais quel 
lecteur les a lus avec plaiſir ? Ils refroidiflent Vinteret, 
ils ralentiſſent action au moment que attention eſt la 
plus attachee, Toutes les beautés des details, tous les 
ornemens de la potfie, nous garantiflent à peine de Ven- 
nui. On le ſent un peu cet ennui, lorſqu'on parcourt 
un pareil denombrement dans un ouvrage hiſtorique : 2 
mais on le pardonne parcequ'il eſt neceſſaire. Dans 
Phiſtoire, c'eſt ordinairement le nombre et la qualité des 
troupes, qui donnent la victoire. Dans PEpop&e, C'eſt tou- 


jours la protection des * et 3 valeut merveilleuſe 
IRS | "0 un 


A COLLECTION of my REMARKS, and 
DETACHED PIECES, on different Subjects. 


No I. 
23d December 1783. | 


LL epic poets ſeem to bene an exact catalogue of the armies. 
A which they ſend into the field, and of the heroes by whom they 
are commanded, as a neceſſary and eſſential part of their poems. A 
commentator is obliged to juſtify this practice; but to what reader did 
it ever give pleaſure? Such catalogues deſtroy the intereſt and retard 
the progreſs of the action, when our attention to it is molt alive. All 

the beauties of detail, and all the ornaments of poetry, ſcarcely ſuffice 
to amuſe our wearineſs; a wearineſs produced by ſuch enumerations even 
in hiſtorical works, but which are pardoned in them, becauſe neceſſary. 
In hiſtory, the victory commonly depends on the number and quality 
of the troops; but in epic poetry, it is always decided by the protection 


ol the you and the marvellous valour of the hero. Achilles is invinci- 
biez 
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d'un hẽros. Achille eſt invincible ; mais les Myrmidons 
ſont I peine connus. Homere a fait un catalogue des 
Grees: je le ſais; mais Homere- peut n'avoir pas eu 
raiſon, II peut ne avoir eue que pour lui ſeul. Son 


exemple particulier fait- il une loi generale ? En ce cas 
tout poeme épique doit Etre un fiege ; il. doit finir ſans 
que la place ſoit ni priſe, ni delivree. Une preuve frap- 
pante que tous les poetes ont ſenti eux-memes qu'ils 
ſuivoient Puſage, plutot que la raiſon ; c'eſt qu'ils ont 
toujours traits ces catalogues comme des hors. d'ceuvre, 
que les heros du catalogue ſont ratement ceux de Phiſ- 
toire, et que les premiers, apres avoir brille un inſtant à 
la revue, diſparoifſoient pour faire place aux perſonnages 
plus eſſentiels. Le poëte n'a pas beſoin d'une reflource 


auſſi froide et auſſi uſee, pour faire connoltre à ſes lec- 


teurs les veritables heros de ſon epopee. | 1 8 


Un eritique peut condamner ces catalogues pottiques; 
mais malheur I ce critique, gil eſt inſenſible à toutes les 


Feaut&s que Virgile a ſu mettre dans le fien, à la vivacits 


du coloris, au nombre et à la difference des tableaux, et 

à eette harmonie douce et ſoutenue qui ſatisfait toujours 

Foreille et Peſprit. L' arme des Etruſques n'eſt pas in- 

ferieure 2 celle de Turnus: comme elle, c'eſt Pélite de 

pluſieurs peuples belliqueux raſſemblẽs ſous les ẽtendarts 

des heros et des demi-dieux. Mais elle a ſur les Rutuls 
; un 


ble; his myrmidons are 3 known. Homer has indeed given 2 
catalogue; yet this perhaps was not right in Homer, or right only in 
him, Ought his particular example to make a general law ? In that 
caſe, the ſubject of every epic poem ought to be a ſiege, and the poem 


. ought to conclude before either the place is taken or the fiege raiſed. 


Poets themſelves afford a convincing proof that they were ſenſible of. 
following cuſtom rather than reaſon, by treating thoſe catalogues merely 
as epiſodes, and by introducing into them heroes, who are rarely thofe © 
of hiſtory; and who, after ſhining a moment in thoſe reviews, totally 
diſappear, in order to make room for characters more effential to the” 
action. An epic poet ſtands not in need of ſo dull and vulgar an expe- 
dient for making the reader acquainted with his true heroes. 
A critic may condemn thoſe poetical catalogues; but woe to the 
critic, if he is infenfible to all the beauties by which that of Virgil 
is adorned ; the brightneſs of his colouring, the number and variety of 
his pictures, and that ſweet and well-ſuſtained harmony, which always 
charms the ear and the foul. The army of the Tuſtans is not inferior 
to that of Turnus; being alſo compoſed of the flower of many warlike 
nations aſſembled under the ſtandards of heroes and demigods. But it 
enjoys over the Rutuli an advantage which it was natural ſhould belong 


reader, 


to the allies of Eneas; having juſtice and the gods on its ſide. Every 
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un avantage, tel qu'il convenoit aux amis d' Ente. Elle 
a pour elle. la juſtice et les dieux. Chaque lecteur, en 
dẽteſtant les forfaits de Mezence, applaudit aux efforts 
d'une nation libre et genẽreuſe, qui a ofe detroner ſon 
tyran, et qui cherche ale punir. Jai toujours ete ẽtonnẽ 


que le courtiſan d' Auguſte ait ſong a cet epiſode, qui 


auroĩt mieux convenu a Pami de Brutus. Tout y reſpire 
les idées rẽpublicaines les plus fortes, et peut-etre les 
plus outrees. Mézence etoit ſouverain legitime et here-" 
ditaire d'un pays dont il devint le tyran. Son peuple 
auſſitot le precipite du trone, et ſe regardant dẽſofmais 
comme libre; il ne ſonge pas un inſtant aux droits d'un 
fils infortune et vertueux. Mezence trouve un aſyle 
chez les Rutuli, mais ſes ſujets furieux implorent les 
ſecours de leurs allies. Toute PEtrurie les armes à la 
main, veut enlever fon roi à ſes defenſeurs, pour le 
conduire au ſupplice; et cette fureur des Etruſques eſt 
approuvee des loix, des dieux et du poëdte: 
Ergo ommis furiis furrexit Etruria fuſtic, 
Regem ad ſipplicium præſenti Marte repeſcunt. 

| 5 a VIßCIL, Æneid viii. 494. 
Zi je voulois Etablir la theſe generale et illimitée du 

droit qu*ont les ſujets de punir les crimes de leurs princes, 
je ne choiſirois que cet exemple qui ne permet plus de 
reſtriction ni de modification. Parmi les anciens eux- 

| | | memes 

28 —„— ͤ—— — . 
reader, while be deteſts the crimes of Mezentius, muſt applaud the 
exertions of a free and generous people, who have ventured: to dethrone - 
their tyrant, and are eager to puniſh him. I have always wondered that 
the courtier of Auguſtus ſhould have introduced an epiſode which would 
have been more properly treated by the friend of Brutus. Every line 
breathes, republican ſeutiments, the boldeſt, and perhaps the moſt ex» 
travagant, Mezentius was the lawful and hereditary ſovereign of 2 
country, of which he. rendered himſelf the tyrant. His ſubjects hurled 
him from the throne, and thenceforth regard themſelves as free, without 
once conſidering the rights of his unfortunate and virtuous ſon. Mezen- 
tius finds an aſylum among the Rutuli ; but bis furious ſubjects implore 
the aſſiſtance of their allies. All Etruria in arms determine to tear 
their king from the hands of his defenders, in order to ſubject him to 


2 


puniſhment ; and this fury of the Tuſcans is approved by the gods and! | 


the poet: | | | | 
Regem ad ſupplicium preſenti Marte repeſcunt. CTA" 
If I wiſhed to eſtabliſh it as a general and unlimited principle, 2 
ſubjects have a right to puniſh the crimes of their ſovereigns, I woul 
prefer this example, whieh admits of neither modification nor reſtric- 
tion. Among the ancients themſelves, it appears to me to ae as 
| | ngular 
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eee Pun et l'autre; et ſi Virgile avoit eu le tems 


de reciter le huitieme livre de / Eneide, je ne ſais pas f | 


on Pauroit reeompenſe comme Veloge de Marcellus. 


Ma furpriſ. 
de Mezence eſt: de Pinvention du poëte; qu'il n entroit 


point dans la- premiere ordonnance de fon poëme; et 


qu'il Pignoroit lui-mème quand il compoſoit le ſeptieme 
livre. II parolt que Virgile, .apres avoir congu Videe 


générale du but ou il tendoit, s' abandonnoit à ſon genie 


pour lui fournir des moyens pour y arriver, et que re- 


vetiflant leſprit et la ſituation de ſon heros, il cherchoit 


des difficultéès pour les furmonter, fans ſavoir preciſc- 
ment comment il les 'furmonteroitz qwen. un mot dans 


le tems qu'il faiſoit dẽbarquer Enee. ſur les bords du 


Tybre, il ignoroit le détail des evenemens qui condui- 


roient à la mort de Turnus. Je dis le detail des évène- 


mens : le perſonnage de Mezence depend de celui 
d'Evandre et de Pallas, et la mort de'celui-ci eſt eſſenti- 
ellement lice avec celle de Turnus. 8 | 
travailler n'a-t-elle pas ſes avantages? On a donne des 
applaudiſſemens I celle de Richnedivn, qui nꝰen eſt que 


Fimitation. La verite et la hardieſſe valent bien le timide | 


embarras d'un poete qui x meme en formant le nœud, ne 
EF s'occupe 


[ 


fingular in theory as the death of Agis was in practice. Auguſtus muſt 


have read both with terror; and had Virgil continued to recite the 


eighth book of the Eneid, 1 fuſpet that he would. not have been ſo. 


well rewarded for the ſtory of Mezentius as he was for the egyrie 
of Marcellus. | 2 


My ſurpriſe enen when I capita that the ftory of e e 1 : 


entirely. Virgil's invention; that it entered not into the general plan 
of his poem; and that he himſelf had not thought of it when he com“ 
poſed his ſeventh book. It appears that Virgil, after forming a gene- 

ral idea of his deſign, truſted to his genius for ſupplying him with the 

means of carrying it into execution; and that entering into the 

ter and ſituation of his hero, he prepared for him «difficulties to eneoun - 
ter, without knowing exactly how he would ſurmount them: in one 
word, when he landed Eneas on the banks of the Tiber, that he knew 


not the whole ſeries of events which ſhould” lead to the death of Fut- 


nus. I ſay the whole ſeries of events; for the part of Mezentius de“ 
pends on the introduction of Evander and Pallas, and the death of 
Pallas is intimately connected with that of Tornus. This manner of 
writing is not deſtitute of its advantages. It is applauded in Richard- 
fon, who has only imitated Virgil. The truth and boldneſs by which it 
is characteriſed far ſurpaſs the timid perplexity of a writer, who, while 


he forms his plot, is at the ſame time conſidering how he ſhall unravel 
it. 


ret omar —— ĩ — pa 


e augmente, lorſque je penſe que Phiſtoire : 


Cette methode de 


$'0ccupe a gu — 1 en de Virgile 
vaut bien celui de Chapelain, qui avoit écrit toute la 
Pucelle en proſe, avant de la traduire en vers. Je ſens 
que Virgile auroit rev ſon travail, &il avoit vécu, pour 
en former un tout ſimple et uniforme, et qu'il auroit 
effac& avec ſoin toutes les traces aux-quelles un lecteur 
attentif pourroit. reconnoltre des pieces detach&es, qui 


n*ctoient, point faites les unes pour les e En voict 


deux or trois. 


— Mezence 1 \ la tete des guerrierse qui ſuivent | 
Turnus: mais il y paroit en.rotmaitre de. ſes Etats. - II 
arrive des cotes 'Tyrrheniennes avec des troupes nom- 


breuſes, et ſon fils, le vaillant Lauſus, le ſuit. avec mille 
guerriers de la ville de Cere. 2. Meflapus, roi des 


Faliſci, eſt Toſcan. . | Feſcennium, SoraFe, la foret Cimi- 


nienne, ſont parmi les lieux les plus celebres de I Etru- 
rie. Ce prince Etruſque auroit- il abandonne le corps de 
la nation entière, rafſemblee par les crimes de Mezence ? 
Se ſeroit-il trouvé dans le camp des ennemis, auroit-il 
ament᷑ au ſecours de Turnus des peuples Enerves par la 
moleſſe, et qui ne connoiſſoient plus la guerre. que pour 


la deteſter ? Le poëte n auroit-il pas donné a. une dé- 


marche fi ſingulière des motifs vraiſemblables? Auroit- 
il dit que toute VEtrurie 8'etoit ſouleyee contre Mezence? 
3. Cet Aventinus du Mont Aventin, le fils d Hercule, 
eſt un perſonnage pittoreſque dans le catalogue; mais il 
ne peut ſubſiſter avec ae. Lane et -Fautre regnoient 

+ Cer ori Jo nar $4 dans: 
it. Virgil's example is ſurely more worthy of imitation than 5 of | 


FA . 


Chapelain, who wrote the whole of his Pucelle in proſe, before he 


tranſlated it into poetry. I am ſenſible that had Virgil lived to reviſe 
his work, he would have given to it uniformity and unity; and care- 
fully elfaced, all thoſe marks by which an attentive reader may perceive 


in it detached parts, not originally written the one for the other. Of | 


_ .l...le take the following examples. 

1. Mezentius appears at the head of the warriors who follow Tur- 
nus, but appears as a king completely maſter of his dominions. He 
arrives ſrom the Tyrrhenian coaſts with numerous troops, and his ſon, | 
the valiant Lauſus, follows him with a thouſand warriors from the city 
of Cære. 2. Meſſapus, king of the Faliſci, is a Luſcan. Feſcennium, ' 
Soracte, the Ciminian foreſt,. are among the moſt celebrated places of 


Etruria. This Tuſcan prince, would he have forſaken the whole body 


of his nation united by the crimes of Mezentius ? Is it to be expected 
that he ſhould be found in the camp of the enemy; or that he would 
have brought, as auxiliaries to Turnus, a people ſunk in effeminacy, 
and who knew war only by their deteſtation of it? The poet would 
have coloured ſo extraordinary a meaſure, by aſſuming for it ſome pro- 
bable motive. . Would he have ſaid that all Etruria was in inſurrection 
againſt Mezentius! ? 3. Aventinus, of Mount Aventine, the ſon of 
Hercules, makes-a ftriking figure in the catalogue; but his part is in- 
conſiſtent 
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- ans les mbmes ke, ie ent dine Wind, ON 
tre que Fun de ces princes ocenpoit le Mont Palatin 


__ Cluliumy whey would net have dwelt on the 2 
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eee que Pautre dominoit ſur TAventin. Non 
andre montre + Ende cet Aventin, qui 1'$oit q Nat 
rocher deſert ®, fitut darts ſon petit royaume, * 


borné te et les Rutuli 
je crois — per . corrigé q 
foures qu 


guerriers Toſcans. II favoit bien que lorſqu' un pore 
une ſcience, il doit — 1-1 avee precifion, et il 


ſeroit rappells; que 
1. Sur hy — cites de PEtrurie, qui compo- 


foiem le corps de la nation, il en auroit nomme plus de 
deux, Cluſum et Cere, et il ſe ſeroit moins appeſanti far 


une foule de lieux ſubulternes et obſcurs, dont les habi- 
tans ne pouvoient que ſuivre les 6temdards de leurs mates. 


2. H auroit penſc peut-erre que ſept ou huit beaux vers 


ne valoient you: la peine qu il fit paroftre les Liguriens, 
nation Etrangere et cee dans une guerre civile, qui 
ne pouvoit intreſſer que le corps Etruſque. 3. Je vois 
le camp des Foſeans aſſis fur les bords de la mer, aur 
environs de Cere; je vois feurs vaiſſeaux, et tous les pre. 
paratifs d'une expedition Hoignte. Hs s embarquent en 
effet, mais ce neſt que pour une navigation de trente 


— rr ning - 


conſiſtent with that of 3 Evander. Thep regu vt Gone tin, ul 
over the ſame place. It wilt be ſuid that one of thoſe princes occu 
the Palatine, while the other reigned over the Aventine Mount.” 

is. impoſſible; for Evanider ſhews the Aventine to Eneas,. — 


barren rock &, ſituate in his little kingdom; which had no other bean. 


daries than the Tiber, and the territory of the Nutuli F. 


I believe that Virgil would ade have corre&ed ſome faults, whichit | 


is painful- to ſre im his enumeratiow- of the Tuſcan warriors He well 
knew that when a poet ſpeaks of a-ſciencey he ovght to de it with 
precifion-z, and he could: id not fr that accurate'geography is not in- 
compatible with poetry. twelve: citios which compoſed the 
confederacy o ... wor non od 


and all the — a diſtant — They emberk, but it 


i fer of miles T this navigation 
— — 


© Virgil, Rueid viii. 19. Le meme, 473. 
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„ ; Fe, Tet A744 | | | 
FE vais dire quatre mots du catalogue de Silius Itali- 


cus. 1. Il me conviendroit mal de parler de Fordon- 


nan@® genërale d'un pobme, dont je n'ai lu qu'un mor- 


ceau detachẽ ; mais ce morceau me fait ſentir que Pline 
ayoit tres bien connu fon contemporain, quand il a de- 
cid qu'il devoit plus a Part qua la nature. Cet art pa- 
roit moins dans le ſtyle qui eſt aiſẽ et coulant, que dans 
les idẽes qui ſont d'un homme qui ſe donne la torture 


pour ètre ſublime, et qui lutte contre ſon genie en faveur 


de ſon ſujet. Je croirois volontiers que Silius auroĩt 
mieux fait de prendre Ovide pour ſon modèle que Virgile. 
Vote. we @ Dans 


of their ally Eyander. ,. There they would have paſſed the Tiber, and 
found themſelves on the frontiers of the Rutuli. 4. This naval expe- 
dition affords matter of ſurpriſe ; but that uf the troops of Mantua is to- 
tally incredible. Five hundred warriors embarking on the Mincius, 
could not arrive in the Tuſcan ſea without making the circumnavigation 
of the whole Italian coaſt. Virgil loved the place oſ his birth; but he 
might esſily have diſcovered the means of bringing its ancient inhabi- 
eants to the aſſiſtance of Eneas, without offending againſt probability and 
geography. 28 i} £445 Gut £23) , ; * „„ 8 gt 93 4 | ! 
As Nd n LEGIT Fe, ih 4 RIVER 2 * „ Nn 
Mis vi 5 24 ̃᷑34th December 1763. LausanNxe. ' 
112 to ſay a few words on the catalogue of Silius Italicus. 
11. Ic waduld ill become me to ſpeak of the general plan of a poem, 
of /which T have read only a detached paſſage: yet this paſſage is ſuſſi- 
cient to convince me that Pliny well knew his contemporary, when he 
pronounced that Silius owed more to art than to nature. This art is 
ls apparent in the ftyle, which is eaſy and flowing, than in the 
thoughts, which are thoſe of a man who is continually ftriving to be 
ſublime, aud eontinually ſtruggling againſt his own genius in favour of 
his fubject. I am perſuaded: that Silius would* have judged better in; 


1 


taking Ovid than Virgil for his model. Wherever he does not offüör 
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RECUEIL d mer OBSERVATIONS, 


Dans tous les endroits od il ne fait pas violence à fors 
Eſprit, je vois une imagination riche, aifce, et naturelle,” 


Avec ce caraQtere, je m'ẽtonne qu'il ait preferePepopee: 


i I'degie. La plupart de ceux qui ont echous dans Ia 
baute pobſie, avoient Peſprit dur et Pimagination deré- 


glee. Comme malheureuſement ils avoient nuſſi peu de 


goat que de talent, il leur 'etoit facile de prendre ces 

ualites pour la force, Pel&vation et un genie createur. 
Ges defauts y avoient du moins quelques rapports. 2. 
Virgile étoit libre; Sihus Etoit eſclave. L'un pouvoit 
choifir ſur tous les peuples de Italie, ceux qui lui con- 


venoient le mieux; autre ne pouvoit en omettre aucun. 


Il fe voyoit dans la dure nẽceſſité d'ecrire une geographie 
poetique de tout ce pays, depuis le Detroit de Rhegium 
juſqu'aux Alpes. Cette contrainte ne ſe fait que trop 
ſentir dans ſon ouvrage. 3. Silius a voulu ſuivrg ſon 
grand modele avec un reſpect trop ſuperſtitieux. L'Italie 


ne renfermoit plus dans ſon ſein, une multitude de 
nations differentes, dont les armes, les mœurs, et juſqu'i 


la langue, rẽpandoient fur le poeme une varicte antereſ- 
fante, pendant que leurs chefs et leurs fondateurs four- 
niffvient au poëte des Ecarts.agreables dans le pays des 
fictions. Toutes ces nations devenues-Romaines ne con- 
noiſſoĩent plus que les loix, les drapeaux et la diſcipline 
grand corps prẽſentoit plus d' ob- 


* 


violence to his genius, his fancy is rich, enſy, and natural. Wich ſuck 


a character, it is ſurpriſing that he did not prefer the elegiac to the epic. 
The greateſt part of thoſe who have failed in this laſt ſpecies of poetry 
are diſtinguiſhed by a ſeverity of charaRer, and a wild irregularity of 
fancy; and, as they had as little taſte as talent, they eaſily miſtook thoſe 
qualities for ſtrength, elevation, and originality of genius. Faults were 
"confounded with excellencies, to which they bore ſome baſtard reſem- 
blance. 2. Virgil was free, Silius in fetters The former might chooſe 
among all the nations of Italy thoſe who moſt ſuited his defign : the 
latter could not omit any of thoſe nations without being guilty of 2 
fault. He was under the hard neceſſity of writing a poetical geography 
of the whole country between the Strait of Rhegium and the Alps; and 
this conſtraint is but too viſible in his performance. 3. Silius followed 
his model with a reſpect bordering on ſuperſtition. Italy no longer 


contained in her boſom a multitude of different nations, whoſe arms, 


manners, and even languages, diffuſed a pleaſing variety over the ſub- 
ject, while the ſtory of their chiefs and founders invited the writer to 
* agreeable excurſions in the region of fancy. All thoſe nations were 
become ſtrictly Roman, and had exactly conformed to the laws, enſigis, 
and diſcipline of the republic; a vaſt but uniform object, which wa- 
better fitted for ſuggeſting reflections to a philoſopher, than for animat- 
ing the deſcriptions of a poet. Silius, after ſeeking for 8 
\ "85 ifference 


jets 31a ſpcculstion du philoſophe tit; aux deſcriptions du 
tẽriſtiques qui ne ſubſiſtoient, et qui ne convenoient plus 


aux nations qu'il decrity ſe jette à tout inſtant ſur-ceux 
des pays qu'ils habiteient. Ses tableaux ſont vifs et 


varies, mais ils ſont aſſez peu a leur place. La nation 
qui vient ſe 'meler aux combats, peut influer ſur PaQtion 
du poëtme. Le pays qu'elle a laiſſẽ, ne peut qu'etre 


etranger i VEpopee. 4. Silius auroit da ſe ſouvenir 


qu'Agquilina ne ſubſiſtoĩt point dans la ſeconde guerre 
Punique , et que nous ne la connoiſſons que depuis la 
colome Latine que le ſenat y plaga contre les Gaulois, 
plus de trente ans après la bataille de Cannes +, | 


Le 25 Decembre 1763, & LavganN x, | 


FN chapitre à faire dans PHiſtoire des grands Che- 


mins de J Empire, par Bergier, c' ẽtoit Puſage que 
les Romains en faiſoient. II a bien parle des poſtes qui 
n' ẽtoĩent utiles qu'à un petit nombre de perſonnes; mais 
il reſtoit encore 8 choſes à dire. Une recherche 
critique ſur les journces ordinaires des voyageurs, auroit 
«6 intèreſſante par les Iumières qu'elle auroit rẽpandues 
3 2 


differences which no longer prevailed among the nations whom he de- 
ſeribes, is continually introducing thoſe of the countries which they in- 
habited. His pictures have life and variety; but they are not in their 
proper place. The character of the people who were to fight was of 
importance in deciding the iſſue of the battle; the nature of the coun- 
tries which they left behind them was entirely foreign to the ſubjeR. 
4. Silius ought to have remembered that Aquilina was not in exiſtence 
during the ſecond Punic war *; and that we knew nothing of this 
place till it became the feat of a Latin colony, ſent thither to check the 


incurſions of the Gauls, thirty years aſter the battle of Cannæ +. 
No III. 
; Ws 25th December 1763. Lavganve. 
A* uſeful chapter might be added to the Hiſtory of the great Roads 
of the Roman Empire, by Bergier, explaining the uſes to which 
the Romans applied them. He has indeed mentioned poſts, which af- 
forded conveniency to a ſmall number of perſons ; but has omitted many 


important particulars that ſtill remain to be told. A critical examination 
of the ordinary journies of travellers would afford important informa- 


2 Silius Ital. viii. 606. + Tit. Liv. xxxix. 55. Vell. Patercul. 
. L, . 1 | : : | | | 
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poete. Le nöôtre, apres avoir cherche des traits charac- 
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RECUEIL A mee OBSERVATIONS, | 


ſur la vie priv6e des Romains, et ſouvent mEme ſur la 
gkographie et la chronologie. Je ſais que les differences 
dl'àge, de condition et de eirconſtances, ne peuvent 
manquer d'y mettre de Vincertitude ; mais les moyens 
qui ſont les -mEmes, reduiront ces differences dans de 
Sale limite. 
Auguſte voyageoit avec une lenteur ſingulière dans les 
environs de Rome; une promenade à Tibur (20 milles 
Romains ), ou a Preneſte (25 milles ), Etoit pour lui 
un voyage de deux jours, ou plutot de deux nuits f. 
Mais la ſituation d' Auguſte étoit àuſſi ſingulière que ſon 
goat. Une ſanté languiſſante depuis fa jeuneſſe, Pobli- 
geoit aux meEnagemens les plus expeſſif et Pon peut 
ſoupconner que Vinclination lui faiſoit encore outrer les 
conſeils de la raiſon. On voit par ſon fidèle biographe, 
que ce prince s' toit bientot raſſaſiẽ de la debauche, qu'il 
' mepriſa toujours le luxe, mais qu'il conſervoit un grand 
penchant pour la moleſſe. Ajoũtons encore qu'il voy- 
ageoit en litière, ports par des eſclaves, et qu'il marchoit 
avec beaucoup de lenteur pour ne pas dérober un inſtant 
au travail. La douceur de la voiture Jui permettoit de 
lire, d'ecrire, et de vaquer aux affaires, comme dans ſon 
cabinet g. Un pareil exemple ne tire point a n 


tion concerning the private life of the Romans, and even throw light on 
geography and chronology. I am ſenſible that the differences of age, 
condition, and circumſtances, muſt render our general concluſions un- 
certain; but as the means were univerſally the ſame, theſe uncertain» 
ties will be reduced within certain limits. CE 
Auguſtus travelled with an extraordinary flowneſs in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome. A journey to Tibur (20 Roman miles), or to Pre- 
neſte (25 miles +), conſumed two days, or rather two nights}. But 
the ſituation of Auguſtus was as ſingular as his taſte. The weakneſs of 
his health from his youth upwards compelled him to the ſtricteſt regi- 
men; and by his own temper he would be inclined to carry the diQates 
of prudence to an extreme. It _ from his faithſul biographer 
that this prince was ſoon tired of debauchery ; and that he always de- 
ſpiſed luxury, though much addicted to effeminacy. We may add to 
theſe circumſtances, that he travelled in a litter carried by ſlaves; and 
proceeded with great ſlowneſs, that his attention might not be with- 
drawn a moment from his uſual occupations. The gentle motion of his 
carriage allowed him to read, write, and attend. to the ſame affairs 
which employed him in his cabinet d. From ſuch an example, no ge- 
neral conſequence can be deduced. ths : 


* Itineraria Antiq. Edit. Weſſeling, p. 39. + Idem, p. 50% 
© + Sueton, in Auguſt, Ixxviii. 5 Plin, Epiſt. iii. 5. Juvenal Satir, 
Ul. 239. | | 5 3 A 
ll. 


e PIECES DETACHEES. * 16 


Il en eſt de meme de ces courſes rapides et ſurprenan- 
tes dont les anciens nous ont conſerve la memaire. 
Quelle differeriee entre la marche d' Auguſte et celle de 
ſon fils Tibère qui fit deux cens milles en vingt quatre 
heures, quand il alla fermer les yeux à ſon frère Dru- 
ſus“; ou du Dictateur Ceſar, qui couroit cent milles | 
par jour avec des voitures de louage 1 Stace nous parle RE. 
d'une viteſſe auſſi extraordinaire, quand il dit qu un voya- 
geur pouvoit partir de Rome le matin, et coucher a Baiæ 
ou Puteoli ; cette journte eſt bien forte, puiſqu'elle eſt, 
de 141 milles Romains , ou de 127 milles d' Angleterre. 


ö -” Nil ob/ftat cupidis ; nihil moratur 
Qui primo Tiberim religuit ortu 
Primo veſpere naviget Lucrinum 9. 


Je ſens que le potte veut faire Peloge du beau chemin 
que Domitien avoit fait conſtruire de Sinuefſe 3 Cumes, 
qui avoit affermi les fables de Liternum et contenu les 
debordemens du FYulturnus. Les trente milles qu'il par- 
couroit, et qui conſumoient un jour entier, ẽtoĩent de- 
venus Patfaire de deux petites heures. Peut-&tre qu'il 
faut rabattre quelque choſe pour Vadulation d'un poete 
qui youloit faire ſa cour. Cependant la poſlibilite du 
3 | voyage 


The ſame may be ſaid of thoſe rapid and extraordinary journies of 
which the ancients ſometimes make mention. How wide is the differ- 
ence between the mode of travelling of Auguſtus and that of his ſon 
Tiberivs, who accompliſhed a journey of two hundred miles in twenty- 
four hours, when he haſtened to cloſe the eyes of his brother Druſus *.; 
or that of Cæſar the dictator, who poſted one hundred miles a- day with 
hired carriages T. Statius ſpeaks of a rapidity as extraordinary, when 
he fays that a traveller might ſet out from Rome in the morning, and 
ſleep at Baiz or Puteoli; an expeditious journey indeed, ſince the diſ- 
tance is 141 Roman g, or 127 Engliſh miles, Bm 4 


Nil obſtat cupidis ; nibil meratur 
Dui primo Tiberim religuit ortu 
Primo veſpere naviget Lucrinum g. 


I know that the poet wiſhed to celebrate the fine road which Domitian 
had made from Sinueſſa to Cumæ; which had fixed the ſands of Li- 
ternum, and reſtrained the inundations of the Vulturnus. The thirty 
miles which he had paſſed, and which uſed to be the work of a day, 
now ſcarcely couſumed two hours. Perhaps we muſt make ſome al- 
lowance for the flattery of a poet, who wiſhed to pay his court. Yet 
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Fos. * Plin. Hiſt. Nat. vii. 20. + Sucton. in Ceſar, Ivii. 
Satir, + Vetera Itiner. p. 107, 108. 122. 8 Stat. Sylvar. 14. Carm. iii. 


qui &toit de 368 milles **. Ce total de 621 milles, ne 


RECUETE A mi OBSERVATIONS, , 


- 
- - 


auſh ſimples, auſſi publics et auſſi precis que Fon oſe 


mentir. _ | 55 | 
Je congois juſqu'à quel point les chemins des Romains 
avoient facilité les voyages, quand je me rappelle la 
marche du courier qui apporta a Rome la premiere 
nouvelle de la défaite de Perſee. Le jour de la bataille 


et fix6 par une Eclipſe de Lune, qui arriva le jour pre- 


cedant le troiſieme des Nones de Septembre, c'eſt à dire, 
le 21 de Juin de l'année Julienne Proleptique ®. Ce 
eourier arriva dans le Cirque, le ſeeond jour des jeux 


Romains, et le treizieme jour. apres la defaite f. Ces 


deux caractères montrent que pour avoir les treize jours, 
il faut eompter Pun et Pautre, puiſqu'ils nous indiquent 
le ſeizieme des calendes d' Octobre g, le 4 Juillet. On 

ut donc leur donner douze jours complets. La na- 
vigation de Dyrrachium.a Brunduſum pouvoit lui en em- 
porter deux, puiſqu'elle Etoit de 1300 ſtades, ou 225 
milles ;- et que Ptolẽmèe compte la navigation ordinaire 
d'un vaiſſeau a 1000 ſtades par jour ||. II reſte à diſtri- 
buer dix jours ſur la route de Pella à Dyrrachium, qui 
Etoit de 253 milles J, et ſur celle de Brundiſium a Rome, 


lui 


che poſſibility of the journey muſt be admitted, ſince falſehoods are not 


to be riſked in matters ſo ſimple, public, and preciſe. | 
We may perceive how much the Roman roads muſt have facilitated 
travelling, when we call to mind the journey of the courier, who 
brought to Rome the firſt news of the defeat of Perſcus. The date of 
the battle is preciſely fixed by an eclipſe of the moon, which happened 
the day preceding the nones of September, that is, the 21ſt of June of 
the Julian year. The courier arrived in the Circus the ſecond day of 
the Roman games, and the thirteenth after the defeat f. Theſe two 
circumitances ſhew, that to get the thirteen days we muſt reckon both 
the day of his departure and that of his arrival, which will bring us to 
the 16th of the calends of October 4, the 4th of July. We may there- 
fore reckon twelve complete days; two of which might be employed in 
ſailing from Dyrrhachium to Brunduſium, ſince the diſtance is 1300 
Nadia, or 225 miles ; and Ptolemy eſtimates an ordinary ſhip's way 
at 1000 ſtadia each day ||]. The ten remaining days were conſumed in 
the journey from Pella to Dyrrþachium, 253 miles : and in that from 
Brunduſium to Rome, 368 miles ““; in all, 621.; which gives no more 


* Iſac. Bulliad. Epiſt. ad Calcem. Tom. Bi. Tit. Liv. ex Edit. Gronos. 


+ Tit. Liv. xliv. 37. Av. 1. 4 Roſin. Antiq. L. iv. C. 13. 
$ Itineraria, p. 317. et Not. Weſſeling. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. iii. 2. 
Ptolemæi Geog. C. ix. IItincraria, p. 319. 


* lItineraria Ant. p. 307. iii. 117. 
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lai donne gueres que ſoixante milles par jour. C'{toit 
n6anmoins un ſeul courier qui apportoit dans la plus belle 
ſaiſon de Pannee, la nouvelle d'une grande victoĩre. Auſſi 
devanga-t-il de pluſieurs jours les deputes du conſul, qui 
faiſoient eux-memes toute la diligence poſſible, Mais la 
voye Egnatienne n'etoit pas encore faite: la voye Appi- 
enne ne sẽtendoit que juſqu'à Capoue, et les Grecs ne 
ſe ſont jamais occupes de la conſtruction des grands 
chemin! tne” x „„ 
Parmi les voyages plus ordinaires des Romains, qui 
ralloient.ni en courier, ni en malade, Jen trouve deux 
que nous connoiſſons avec quelque detail: le voyage 
d'Horace à Brumdigſium par Canuſrum, et celui de Ciceron 
au meme endroit, par la route de Venuſia et Tarentum. 
L'un et Vautre mvarreteront quelques inſtans. Commen- 
_ cons par le Journal d' Horace. b 
1. Horace ne penſoit point à nous inſtruire, mais i 
nous amuſer; il marque aſſez confuſement ſes journces, 
et on les devine plutot qu'on ne les connoit. II s' attache 
aux lieux qu'il a trouves- en chemin, à proportion des 
objets qu'il y a vũs, plutot que du tems qu'il s'y eſt ar- 
rte. Les commentateurs veulent qu' Horace ait ete 
quinze, ou dix ſept jours en chemin ; mais le principe 
ſur lequel ils ſe fondent, qu' Horace a couche dans tous 
les endroits dont il fait mention, me parolt des plus foi- 
et bles. 


than ſixty miles a day. We are to remember that this journey was per- 
formed by one courier, in the fineſt ſeaſon of the year, and bringing 
the news of a great victory. He thereſore anticipated, by ſeveral days, 
the deputies of the conſul, although they likewiſe travelled with the 
greateſt expedition. The Egnatian road was not yet made; the Appian 
extended no further than to Capua; and the Greeks never applied them- 
ſelves to the making of highway. 

Among the ordinary journies of the Romans, who travelled neither 
like invalids nor couriers, there are two which we know with ſome de - 
gree of accuracy-: the journey of Horace to Brunduſium, by the way of 
Canuſium; and that of Cicero to the ſame place, by the way of Venu- 
ſia and Tarentum : I ſhall ſpeak of both, beginning with that of Horace. 

I. Horace's aim was not to inform, but to amuſe us: his day's jour- 
nies are deſcribed confuſedly, and we rather gueſs at, than aſcertain 
them. He dwells on the places in his route, in proportion to the ob - 
jects which they preſented to his faney, rather than to the time during 
which he remained in them. Commentators would perſuade us that 
Horace was fifteen or ſeventeen days on the road ; but the foundation 
of this opinion, namely, that the poet flept at all the places of which 


* Strabon. Geog. v. p- 162. 
Horat. L. i. Sat. 5. v. 13 
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s  RECUEIL mer OBSERVATIONS, 


bles. I! eſt bien plus natiirel de ne faire attention qu' aur 
circonſtances characteriſtiques de-ſoir,'de matin, de re- 
s, Kc. qui ſe trouvent diſperſces dans la ſatire. Voici 
e journal que j en voudrois tirer. Premier jour, Horace 
partit de Rome avec le rh&teur Heliodore,/ oy aller 
coucher 2 Aricie, /eize milles "7 | 


|  Egreſum magnd me accepit Aricia Rand, 
. Hiaſpitio modico ®. 


Deuxième jour, il arriva 4 Wes PR Pentree de I 
| | nuit; z vingt ur mill. 10 ; | 
8 — ans" ness Siducere tervis * 
i Unmbras, et celo r 
Il voyageoit ſur. le canal pendant la nuit, et prit terre 
vers la quatrième heure (dix heures du matin du troiſième 
jour). Apres avoir pris un répas leger A Feronia, ul 
marcha 7roi# milles pour gagner Terracine, qui Etoit I 
dix huit milles de Forum Appl. Je ne vois point qu'il 
fe ſoit arrete'a Terracine, ni i Fundi. Auſſi etoit-il 
bien fatigue lorſqu'il arriva A Formie, qui _—_ I trente 
deux milles de Feronia. 
nn Mamurrarum lofi deinde urbe e 5 
Murend prebente domum, Capitone culinam. 


* Four tout le voyage, la einquieme Satyre du premier livre 4 Horace. 
| Le 


he makes mention, appears to me to be an exceedingly weak one. Our ; 
conjectures will be more natural, if we attend to the characteriſtic cir- 
cumſtances of the evening, morning, the hour of repaſt, &c. circum- 
ſtances which are ſcattered through the ſatire. The following is the 
journal, with which this conſideration will furniſh us. The day 
Horace left Rome, with the rhetorician Heliodorus, to take up his 
night's abode at Aricia, ſixteen miles diſtant. 
| * Eqreſſum mogul me accepit Aricia Remb, 
: Hieſpitis moadico f. | 
| The ſecond day he arrived, at the Forum 35 GS the ewe ; ; 
twenty-ſeven miles. | 
„ 
Umbras, et cæls diffundere figna parabat. 5 
He ſailed along the canal in the night, and landed at the fourth hour 
(ten o'clock A. M. of the third day.) After a light breakfaſt at Fero- 
nia, ke travelled three miles towards Terracina, which is eighteen miles 
diſtant from the Forum Appii. I do not perceive that he halted eithet 
at Terracina or at Fundi ; ſo that he was much fatigued when he arriv- : 
ed at Formiz, which is thirty-two miles from Ferenia |, a 
In Mamurrarum laſſi deinde urbe manemus, tat 
Murena præbente domum, Copitone culinam. : 
1 The whole journey is deſcribed in the fifth Satire of the firſt book 
of Horace, | Th 
| e 
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* PIECES DETACHEES. | 
Le quatrième jour, Mecene et ſa ſuite arrivèrent de bonne 


heure i Sinueſſe, eloignee de Formie dia huit milles. 


Poflera lux oritur multo gratiſima: namque 
Plotius et Varius Sinuefſe Virgiliaſque 
1717 5 i 
Les commentateurs ont ſenti eux-memes que nos voya- 
geurs ne firent que manger un morceau a Sinueſſe, et 
qu'ils pouſſèrent juſqu'au pont de la Campanie, Pors 
Campanius, ſur le Save, a huit milles de Sinueſſe, et 2 
ſcize de Capoue | 5 
Proxima Campano panti que villula, tectum 
Præbuit; et parochi que debent ligna ſalemque. 
Le cinquième jour, leurs mulets les mendrent à Capoue 
de tres bonne heure. . „ e 
Hinc muli Capug clitellas tempore ponunt. 


Je.vois que les poetes ſe coucherent, et que Mecène alla 
jouer à la paume, ce qui annonce Pheure des exercices, 


qui finifloient avant deux heures apres midi; mais Horace 
ne parle, ni du bain, ni du ſopper qui le ſuivoient a Por- 
dinaire. Je penſe qu'au lieu de ſe mettre a table, ils re- 


montèrent en voiture, et firent encore vingt un milles 
pour aller ſouper et coucher chez Cocceius, Pun de 
s . * p * 8 8 la 


The fourth day, Mecenas and his ſuite arrive early at Sinueſſa, eighteen 
miles from Formiæ. | | 


| Poſtera lux oritur multo gratiſſima : namque 
Plotius et Varius Sinueſſe Virgiliuſque | 
Occurrunt. 1 5 $M 
The commentators have themſelves obſerved that our travellers only 
dined at Sinueſſa, and then proceeded to the bridge of Campania, Pons 
Campanius, on the Savo, eighteen miles from Sinueſſa, and ſixteen from 


Capua“. 


Proxima Campano ponti que villula tectum 
Prebuit ; et parochi que debent ligna ſalemque. 


The fifth day, the mules brought them early to Capua. 


Hinc muli Capuæ clitellas tempore ponunt. | 
The poets went to ſlecp, while Mecenas diverted himſelf at tennis; 
which ſhews that it was the time for exerciſe, which ended before two 
o'clock P. M. Horace ſays nothing of the bath and ſupper which com- 
monly followed. I conclude, therefore, that inſtead of ſitting down to 
table, they again entered into their carriage, and proceeded twenty-one 


* Cluvier. Ital. Antiq. L. iv. C. v. p. 1077. Itiner. Hieroſolytanum. 


Edit. Weſſel. p. 611. 
miles, 
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ha compagnie, ——— 
deſſus de Caudium. N 


27 milles d' Angleterre, par jour. Mais je crois qu'il ne 


rencontre des ambaſſadeurs a Terracine. II mie deur 
jours pour aller de Rome a Forum Appt, mais il avoue en 
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7 The fixth day, they performed only a very ſhort journey . the ca 


the Forum Appii; but he confeſſes that more expeditious travellers 


RECUEIL. 4 mes OBSE RVATIONS, 


Hinc nos Cocceii reoi, e Menifſing e 

Que ſuper of Cond! ca cauponny.— 

„ 4: + „% & © » Ke 

Pronſus fucunde cœnam produximus illam. 
Le 6 Gre jour, ils ne firent quꝰ une très petite be 
du chateau de Cocceius à Bene ventum : elle n ẽtoĩt que de 
onze miller. On peut ſoupgonner que la gaiete ot la bonne 
chere les fit veiller un peu tard chez Cocceius, et quiil 
ne les 144M partir qu après le diner du lendemain ; c'eſt 
pourquoi je ne compterai ict qu une demi-journee. Nous | 
avons donc 164 milles Romains à repartir ſur cing, jours 
et demi, ce qui donne environ 30 milles Romains,, ou 


faudroit compter que quatre jours et demi. Horace = 
agea avec la pareſſe un homme de lettres, ju ſqua la 


meme tems, que des voyageurs ou Hin; n'en auroient 
fait qu'une ſeule journee. 


Foc iter ignavi divi, nur, altits ac nos 
Pracinflis unum. Minis ęſt gravis Appia turdis. 
Les 


miles, to ſup ad ſleep at the houſe of Cocceius, one of * company, 
which was ſituate on the heights of Caudium. 


Hinc nos Cocceii recipit pleniſſima villa, 
Due ſuper oft Caudi cauponas. 
% # # & # # #$ * * * * 
Prorſu jucundè cenam produximus illam. 


of Cocceius to Beneventum : it was no more than eight miles. It i 
probable that the gaiety and good cheer of the houſe of Cocceius made 
them ſit up late, and that he did not allow them to depart next day till 
after dinner; for which reaſon I ſhall reckon this but half a day's jour- 
ney. In the whole, therefore, we have 164 Roman miles to divide by 
five days and a half, which gives 30 Roman, or 27 Engliſh miles, a day- 
But I am of opinion that we ought to divide by four days and an halt. 
Horace travelled with the lazineſs of a man of letters, until he met the | 
ambaſſadors at Terracina. He employed two days between Rome and 


would have performed that journey in one day. 


Hoc iter ignavi divi 1frmus, altius ac nos | 
Præcinctus unum. ws f gravis Appia tardir. 
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en PFECES DETACHEES. ES. 
Lis ambaffadeurs voyagẽrent avec W er en 


2 mais: en meme tems avec plus daifances et de dili- 
Mais il faudroit &tre mieux inſtruits que nous ne 


le — de leur negociation, pour determiner Silk 


avoient envie d' arriver au plutdt à Brunduſium. Quel- 
quefois un negociateur yeut gagner du tems; il lui con- 


vient quelque fois d'en perdre. Ces quatre jours et demi 
auxquels j ai rẽduiĩt le voyage d Horace de Rome I Bene- 


ventum, donneront pan jour 302 milles Romains, ou 2 
de 33 milles d' Angleterre. . 
Juſqu'i Bene vemtum nous voyageons en pays d. 


WE mais en ſortant de cette ville, Horace va e 
perdre dans les montagnes de TApulie, pour ne reparo- 


itre qu*I Caniſſſtum. Tout eſt obſcur dans cette partie 
de ſa route, et ſi nous avons quelques lueurs, elles ſont 
6 propres à nous tromper, qulelles ont fait ſoupgonnex 
au Pere Sanadon qu Horace sẽtoit egare dans les mon- 
tagnes de ſon pays.*. Mais pourquoi veut-on que la 

Villa Trivici ſoit Trivicum; et qu Equotutium ſoit le nom 
qu'on ne pouvoit pas exprimer en vers? La geographie 
de ces lieux s' oppoſe, Pourquoi Sobſtine- t- on à vou- 
loir determiner. une maiſon de campagne et une bour- 


gade (oppidulum, ), ſitubes dans le Canton de Italie le 


plus deſert et le mains connu. Contentons,nous de la 
connoifſance generale que ces deux endroits, ignorés 
d'ailleurs, 


The 3 were e embarraſſed with a more numerous ſuite, but 
they travelled with more conveniencies and greater expedition. Yet we 


ought to be better informed than we are of the object of their negotiation, 


to determine whether they were bent on reaching Brunduſiym with all 
poſſible haſte. An ambaſſador wiſhes to accelerate or retard his journey 
as the buſineſs of his miſſion may require. Theſe four days and an half 


to which I would reduce the journey of Horace from Rome to Bene- 


_— will give 364 Roman, near 33 Engliſh miles, for the progres 
of each day. 

While we travel to Bene ventum, we traverſe a well-known country. 
But, after quitting this city, Horace is loſt among the mountains of 
Apulia, until he re · appear at Canuſium. We meet with little but ob- 
ſcurity in this part of his route; and the glimmerings of light are ſo well 


bitted to deceive vs, that Father Sanadon ſuſpets Horace of having 


loſt his way among his native mountains . Yet why ſhould, we ſup- 
poſe that the villa Trivici muſt mean Trivicum, or that Equotutium 
muſt be the name of the place that cannot ba introduced into an hexa- 
meter verſe? Theſe conjeQures are inconſiſtent with geography. Why 

ſhould we perſiſt in fixing with accuracy the ſituation of a country- houſt, 
and of a village {ofpidulum }, belonging to the moſt deſert and leaſt 


known diſtrict of all Italy? Let us be contented with knowing that | 


* Horace de Sanadon, tom. v. p. 138. 
theſe 
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92 RECUEIL A mes OBSERVATIONS, 


_ d' ailleurs, ẽtoĩent ſur le grand chemin de Beneventum à Ca. 
1 | nufrum, et il n'y a plus de difficulte. Mais cette con- 
1 1 noiſſance gẽnërale ne nous permet plus de compter les 
= Ps journees d Horace comme auparavant. Cependant notre 
poete, tout obſcur qu'il eſt ſur les lieux, eſt encore aſſez 
exact ſur le tems. Continuons ſon journal, qu'on peut 
enſuite comparer avec la diſtance connue de. Beneventum 
i Brunduſfuim, Le ſeptieme jour il partit de Beneventum, 
goes avec peine les montagnes/qui ſeparent le pays des 
irpini de VApulie, et fe repoſa dans le chateau de Tri. 

Ce ee 4/1208 4 

 Nunquam erepſemus; niſi nos vicina Triuicti 

Villa recepiſſet, lacrymoſo non fine fumo. © 

Le huitieme jour ils firent une traite de vingt quatre mil- 

les, et coucherent dans un' petit endroit, -dont le nom 
baroque ne ſe pliat point à la meſure des vers. 

| Manſuri oppidulo quod verſu diere nm of. - + 

Le neuvieme jour je les retrouve a Caniſium; mais je 

penſe qu'ils pouſſèrent juſqu'a Rubi. Ils y arriverent du 

moins tres fatiguès d'avoir fait une grande journẽe. Au: 

roient ils donne ce nom A une traite de vingt trois milles. 
Inde Rubos feſſi pervenimus, utpote longum 

Carpentes iter .——_— © 2 


24 1 


theſe two undiſcovered places ſtood on the high road from Beneventum 
to Canuſium; and all difficulties will be removed. Yet this general 
knowledge will not allow us to aſcertain the day's journies as above. 
Our poet, however, though he ſpeak in obfcure terms of the places, is 
exact with reſpect to time. We may continue, thereſore, his journal, 
and then compare it with the well-known diſtance between Beneven- 
tum and Brunduſium. The ſeventh day, he left Beneventum, clam- 
bered with difficulty over the mountains which ſeparate the territory of 
the Hirpini from Apulia, and reſted in the caſtle of Trivicus. | 


- Quo: | 
Nunquam erepſemus ; nife nos vicina Trivict 
Villu recepiſſet, lacrymoſo non fine fumo. © 
The eighth, our travellers proceeded twenty-four miles, and flept at 3 
ſmall village, whoſe groteſque name could not enter into a verſe. 


Manſuri oppidulo uad verſu dicere non .. : | 
The ninth day, 1 find them at Canuſium, but I imagine they proceeded 


to Rubi; at leaſt they arrived there much fatigued with a long journey: 
This appellation could not have been given to twenty-three miles. 


Inde Rubos fefſi pervenimus, utpote longum 
Carpentes iter. 
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2  PIECES/DETACHEES, | | 


tia; et le douzieme enfin à Brunduſium. Je conviens que 


ces trois derniers jours ſont mal exprimesz mais il eſt 


clair qu'il n'y en avoit pas davantage; et à moins de faire 
faire ſans raiſon a nos voyageurs, ſoixante milles dans un 


jour, il n'y a pas moyen d'en rien rabattre. De Bene ven- 


tum a Brunduſium nous avons 205 milles. C'eſt a raiſon 
de 34 milles Romains (pres de 31 milles d' Angleterre) 


par jour. Ils voyagerent plus vite les premiers jours; 


mais ils ne trouvoient point alors les montagnes de FApu- 
lie, et des chemins difficiles en eux-memes, et gates par 
ja mauvaiſe faiſon. Ces plaintes reiterees me feroient 
ſoupconner que la voye Appienne ne 8'etendoit encore 
que juſqu'a Capoue, et que ce ne fut point Jules Ceſar 
qui la pouſſa juſqu'a Brunduſium. Ces chauſices, ele- 


vees, formees de trois couches de matériaux, et pavees 


de cailloux, ont brave Peftort des tems. Vingt ans apres 


leur conſtruction auroient-elles cede à un peu de pluic! 


Si j avois des yeux de commentateur, je dirois que cette 
ſatyre eſt excellente, et je Vappellerois, avec le Pere Sa- 
nadon, un modtle acheve de narration . Il eſt vrai que 
je vois avec plaiſir les deux traits du ſot orgueil du prèteur 
de Fundi, et de la ſuperſtition plus ſotte encore du peu- 

. | ple 

—ůůů ů ů 232 | 
The tenth day, they 2 to Bari; the eleventh, to Gnatia; and 
the twelfth at length brought them to Brunduſium. It is true that theſe 
three laſt days are not accurately diſtinguiſhed; but it is certain there 


were no more: and without obliging our travellers to make one day's 
journey of ſixty miles, it is impoſſible to reduce their number. From 


Bene ventum to Brunduſium we have 205 miles; which gives the rate of 


34 Roman, nearly 31 Engliſh, each day. They travelled faſter the firſt 
days, not being then retarded by the Apulian monntains, and by roads, 
bad in themſelves, and then rendered worſe by the rain. Their re- 
peated complaiuts on this ſubject give reaſon for ſuſpecting that the 0 
pian way then reached only to Capua, and that it was not Julius Cæſar 
that carried it to Brunduſium . Raiſed cauſeways, formed of three 
layers of materials, and paved with flint ſtones, have reſiſted the im- 
preſſions of time. Is it credible, that in twenty years after they were 
made, they ſhould have been ſpoiled by a ſhower of rain? 

With the eyes of a commentator, I ſhould ſee nothing but excellence 
in this ſatire, and call it, with Father Sanadon, a model of the narra- 
tive ſtyle . It is true that I obſerve in it with pleaſure two well-ap- 
plied ſtrokes of ſatire z one againſt the ſtupid pride of the pretor of 


Fundi, and another againſt the more ſtupid ſuperſtition of the people of 


* Berg. Grands Chemins, L. ii. C. xxvi. p. 226. 
+ Horace de Sanadon, tom. v. p. 119. Paris, 1756. 


Gnatia 2 


Le dixizme-jour ils ont dd aller à Bars; Ponziame à Gu 
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preſque inconnu de Rutilius me .paroit tres. ſuptrieur I 
celui d'Horace pour les deſcriptions, la poeſic, et ſur. 


da plus bas comique. Ils pouvoient rejouir des voyageurs 


eependant encore mieux / que les infirmites du poete, qui 


tereſſer, c'eſt de leur eſprit, et non pas de leurs corps, 


et de plaifantefie ! Peut- tre que ce voyage d Horace à la 


chargea Ciceron du gouvernement de la Cilicie. II fal. 


| he wrote this piece to convince his enemies, that his thoughts and oc 


RECUEIL: A u. OBSERVATIONS, 
ple de Gnatias mais je ne orains pas de dire que le voyage 


tout, pour le choix des objets. N 0-6 d'un batelier, 
et les injures que fe diſent deux bouffons, font au moing 


en humeur de s' amuſer de tout; mais comment un homme 
de goùt pouvoit-il sen ſouvenir le lendemain ? Ils valent 
reviennent plus d'une fois, les emplatres qu'il ſe mettoit 
aux yeux, et le ſäle accident qui lui arriva pendant la 
nuit. Si tout ce qui regarde les grands hommes peut in- 


qu'il faut entendre cette maxime. Quels objets pour Ho- 
race, pendant que la face du pays et des mœurs des ha- 
bitans, lui offroĩent une riche moiſſon, et d'inſtruction, 


ſuite de Mecene,  avoit fair caufer ſes envieux *, et quiil 
fit cette piece pour les convaincre que ſes idees et ſes oc- 
cupations en route, n aveient rien eu de ſ{erieux, ni de 

2. Ce fut Pan de Rome 702 qu'un decret du fenat 


lut obeir; il quitta la ville, le theatre de fa gloire, pour 


aller cueillir des lauriers ſur le Mont Amanus. Atticus WM | 


et b 


- Gnatia : but I would not heſitate to pronounee that the almoſt unknown 


journey of Rutilius is ſuperior that of Horace in = of defcription, 

poetry, and eſpecially in the choice of incidents. The groſs language of 15 
a boatman, and the ribaldry of two buffoons, ſurely belong only to the 
loweſt ſpecies of comedy. They might divert travellers in a humour tb de 
be pleaſed with every thing; but how could a man of taſte reflect on them th 
the day after? They are leſs offenſive, however, than the infirmities the 
of the poet, which occur more than once; the plaiſters which he ap- 
plies to his eyes, and the naſty accident which befel him in the night. 
The maxim, that every thing in great men is intereſting, applies only 
to their minds, and ought not to be extended to their bodies. What 
unworthy objects for the attention of Horace, when the Face of the 
country and the manners of its inhabitants in vain offered to him a field 
of inſtruction and pleaſure! Perhaps this journey, which our poet made 
in company with Mecenas, creating much envy againſt him“, 


cupations on the road were far from being of a ſerious or political n- 
2. In the year of Rome 702, a deeree of the ſenate entruſted Cicero 
with the government of Cilicia. In compliance with the decree, 
he quitted a city the theatre of his glory, and went to gather laurels on 
Mount Amanus. Atticus and his other friends were requeſted to & At: 


* V. Horat. Serm. ii. 6. v. 20-—00. 


tel 
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et tous ſes amis ẽtoient charges de veiller i ſes. interdts, 
et &abreger, autant qu ils pourroĩent, le terme de fon exil. 
Il eut de la peine à s arracher des environs dẽlicieux de 
la capitale. Il ſe promena de maiſon en maiſon, avant 
que de ſe mettre ſerieuſement en route. II partit de 


pres de Tigſculum. Il parle de la conference qu'il y eut 


droit charmant. Il s' y fera aſſurẽment repoſe ce ſoir- la. 
2 Mai, de Tuſculum à Arpinum, il y a environ 63 milles. 
La journee ſeroit trop forte pour un homme qui n'alloit 
pas en courier. Jaime mieux la couper en deux, et ſup- 


1 poſer que Ciceron g'arreta à Tarentinum. 3 Mai: en ce 
a cas-la il n avoit plus qu'une vingtaine de milles juſqu'I 


il ſon chateau d Aipinum. Le plaiſir de revoir ſes conci- 
(= toyens, et de receveir les comphmens d' un peuple qui 
de regardoit ſa gloire comme la ſienne propre, devoit Foc- 


cuper le reſte du jour. 4 Hai: ce jour, moins agreable 
at que le precedent, eſt marque tres diſtinctement. Il dina 
al- au chateau de ſon frere Quintus A Arcanum, peu'tloigne 


= Pour le detail de ce voyage il faut conſulter les Epitres à Atticus, 
U L. v. I, 2, 3, 4, J, 6, 8, 9, et to. L'liſtoire de Ciceron, et par Fa- 
et bricius, et par M. Middleton, a Van de Rome 702, . | 

8 d' Arpinum. 

a. tend to his intereſts, and to ſhorten as much as poſſible the term of his 


e of baniſhment. It was with difficulty that he could tear himſelf from the 
delightful neighbourhood of the p Fe travelled from one villa 
to another, before he could ſeriouſly ſet out on his journey. He left Rome 

den the firſt of May +; the tenth of the ſame month, I find him at his villa 

near Pompeii. The following is the moſt natural diviſion of theſe nine 

4 days. The 1ſt :. Cicero went no further than to his houſe near Tuſcu- 

gd. lum. He mentions the converſation he had there with Atticus, who 


What probably accompanied him to that charming villa; where he would cer- 
7 the tainly fleep that night. The 2d May: Tuſculum is fixty-three miles 
gell from Arpinum. This would have been too great a journey for a man 
A, ade who did not travel with the ſpeed of a courier, I therefore divide it 
r 9 into two, and ſuppoſe that Cicero ſtopt ſhort at Tarentinum. 3d May: 
* in that caſe he had but twenty miles to travel to his villa at Arpinum. 


4. The pleaſure of ſeeing his fellow- citizens, and recewing the compli- 
ments of a people who conſidered his glory as their own, would detain 
him there the remainder of that day. The 4th May: this day, which 
was leſs agreeable than the preceding, is marked very diſtinctly. Cicero 


rels on +. For the detail of this voyage it is proper to peruſe the epiſtles to 


| to at Atticus, L. v. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. The Hiſtory of Cicero, 
| by Fabricius, and by Middleton, the ycar of Rome 702. 1 
EEE . ne 


Rome le premier de Mai * ; le dix du meme mois, je le 
retrouve a ſon chateau de Pomprii. Voici le partage le 
plus naturel qu'on pourroit faire de ces neuf jours. 1 
Mai, Ciceron n alla que juſqu'à la maiſon qu'il avoit au- 


avec Atticus, qui Paccompagna peut - tre juſqu'à cet en- 


2 


| June fete, et laſſa la — > mari * de 
rere. Ciceron coucha ce ſoir à Aquizium 
_ feulament d Arpinum. 5 et 6 Mae 1d favinuas.8 
»H 4,65 milles . La traite ſeroit un peu l Wail. 
2 pour paſſer d'4 quinum ſur la voye Langs, Is. 
dur la vo. e Appienne, il falloit prendre-un chemin 
2. dertraverſe. OTC. ne/ſuiyoit-on- la grande: route 2 
- pendant neuf milles. II falloit la quitter nr no 
„pour 8 ':nfoncer dans les marais du Fs Gang et 
dens les fables de Liturnum., Je penſe que Ciceron aura 
conché- A. Pun de ces endxoits pour ne ſe 1 que le 
---Jendemain.; > fa, maiſon, auprès de Cumes. Le 7 Mai, 
- ; Giceron a die; paſſer tout entier à Cumes, pour y-rece- 
ir jes viſites du voiſinage. Je ſais que toute la Baye de 
_- Naples 6toit ornee de maiſons de plaiſance qui ſe touchoi- 
© -- -ENt;3.Mais il falloit bien un Jour pour raſſembler ane petite 
1; Rome dang celle de Ci Le 8 Ilai, il alla 4 ſon 
chãteau de Pompeii. Ii Y avoit 39 milles par terre par 
roomy Naples, et Herculaneum. Mail il pouyoit Vabre- 
e beaucoup en traverſant la Baye. . Cependant on 
| ben toujours lui donner une journte pour cette prome- 
2475 Toutes les diſtances dont il n'eſt pas fait mention Wann 
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di ned at the villa of his brother Quintus at Arcanum, not far from Ar- 
pinum; and witneſſed a domeſtic ſcene, in which the bad humour of 

2 8 aer wife diſturbed the pleaſure of the entertainment, and tired 
the patience of her hufband and brother-in-law. ' Cicero ſlept that nigbt 

at Aquinum, only fifteet/miles from ( r The Ith and _ of May: 

- from Aquinum to Cumz the diſtance ſixty five miles . The journey 
I would! have been rather too long. Beſides, in paſſing from Aquinum, 
P ich is on the Latin way, to Minturnæ, which is on the Ky, it was 
_ neceſſary to croſs the country; fince the Highway extended in that di- 
rection only nine miles. It was neceſſary to quit it again at* Sinueſſa, 
80 wade through the marſhes of Vulturnus and the ſabds of Liturnum. 
I imagine that Cicero flept at one of theſe places, and proceeded nert 
RET to his houſe at Cumæ. The 9th of May muſt hive deen ſpetit en· 
at Cumæ, to receive the viſits of the neighbourhood. * : [ know 

5 the whole bay of Naples was adorned by ccuntry- houſes cofitigu- 

/ Wn each other; bot it muſt have require at leaſt one day to aſſemble 
. little Rome on the houſe of Cicero, The'8th'of May, be went to bis 
villa at Pon The diſtance was thirty-tiine tiles by land; through 
asl, d Naple rand Herculaneum. He Wight have ſhortened i it * crol- 
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n reconnoĩt 8 prom OT un g 
qui voyage dans les envirpns d'une. capit 
ndes joprnees ſans. ſe preſſer, et ut Tien partout 
N Parmi les anciens, ah e n\ : 
ent que papr les grads, Parcequ u. il fallgit 

di- ms me, ſüpplter aux pot 6s pars 
enge auberges ar {cs ye maiſ roo ps 
r 


| Hires, chacun peut ſe les appro rier, .deſqu'j} ech 
Le.19 Mos CHNg per de, ED 
| du un de ſcs.amjs ayoit 
ler. I, commenigoit 2 ſe met- 
tre 5 — en Zoute,, et comme il je dit iui- mme 
A Atticus, il ne vent plus faite que 172 journbes, 
jufta itinera. Le 11 Moi, il arrive. e 


- 
CZ <4 „„ 


parle d'une lettre qu i 7 rec de vo ct 
d une autre qui. ne lui wen, Ei. 15 
Mai, il partit de Ferufs pon 2 t. Vultur, 
pour deſcendre. "owe. 


\Phine de AE La Luganie, 
arriyer a Tarentum le 18 Mai. Cette ville eſt L 
de Beneventum de 155 milles. II paſſa trois jours avec 


le gr Har. f Henner, are e ** les — 


dans 


day was ſurely ae e,motiye, of 
, muſt. haye.carried Cicero, ſq {at ont. is d. 
4 . we oc, a,groat non rnb | 
gg great, journies, withgut being in, h 


fg the hy TENT owed for this j 


, HE his cares) EK Among the, ancients, beſe — 0 
encies Shi ou nj be enjoyed. by the J becauſe it — — to 
procure. the fupply-th the 

the, want of good ings by private In modern times, 


or one INE, to © wayt of, Ein by zglays, gpd 
8, the Aatepf 
of individuals fy phos © t "the puþlic,all theſe conyenicncies, zhich each 
man may Fw LY egever, R 2 * On . 
icero left, Pompe 9d, ment go, Beep, in, Formery: 
which one, of his friends bad at Techule ; Mee miles. He barn. pe 
travel lericuſiy: and "writes, zo 5 5 e. . in futur — 25 
make good e e opght kim 


Beneventum 2 Th gal — ve ſtqp· 

ped there, ſince. he ke of , le ge Ls or Bo 
came later. The 15 Mas. he lefe Gs ear ; PI Te, 
and, ghence deſcend. int 1 He arrired at Tarentum 


on the 18th of May : 0 is *** 1 


CRI. a mes „ perky Aion, | 


| dans le coeur d'un citoyen qui tenoit en A ending : 
qui Eroyoit 25 la balance de la a ee 22 May, 


Cickron alla 3 Brunduſium, qui IR. 43 milles de Ja: 
405 um“. Les vents e et 870 af por rn . 
uſieurs jours dans ce port. Ce ne fut „Sn 
F ayant Pur i la voile 15 arriva à 4: — 1 + e, remit; de 
nouſeas en chemin; ; traverſa 93 et l wenus 4,6 | 
2250 paſſe par les villes de De 1 55 e egara, et 

leufis," il ſe trouva a Athtnes . fin, apres un x0. 
age de 205 milles depuis AQtium + Je ne le pouſſerai, 
pas plus Join. (ce voyage de Ciceron) . J remarqueral. 
ſeutement que depuis Pompez u'3 Athenes il fit 463 
MILLES Romans e 41 [7 mills d' Angleterte) dans 
dix neuf jours « de marche. Cel lt A railop e 242 milles 
Romains par e ee ee, e . 
© Te m'ttonne_. un peu de h REY de ce voyage de : 
Ciceron, dont les journées ne. {| urpaſſoient 5 N 
marche qu "un Nate ß Romain, charge de ſes armes et 
de tant d'autres fardeaux, pouvoit faire dans cing heures 
d'eté (environ ſix heures equinoCtiales).., Ma. fy N 
: reſt diminuee que par les refletions ſuiyantes., Cicé- 
ron s' expatrioit ſans ſavoir le terme precis. .de fon exil. 
; Combien de preparatifs de toutes e etoient {= 
: the: at ad 


* ' Teinerar. p. 119. Pline Hiſt. Nat. ili. 16. ne compte que 3 miles. 
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ſpent three days with . great Po I ene : 25 7 
ved that he he t 


85 after trav ling 205 — 1 from Aon, 2 ſhall not — 
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. PIECES DETACHEES. 
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maiſon dans une province Hoignee et barbare. Ciceron- 
dependoit d'un nombre de choſes qui ſe raſſembloient 


pour lui à Beneventum, à Turentum, à Brundiſium, et 
dont le retard influvit neceffairement_ ſur le voyage. Je 


lettres de notre orateur, qu'il n'avoit pas un genie mer- 


veilleux pour ſes arrangemens é conomiques. 2. La 


maiſon d'un proconſul ẽtoĩt trop nombreuſe pour lui per- 
mettre de precipiter ſa marche. Un queſteur, quatre 
lieutenans, douze tribuns accompagnoient Ciceron, pour 
remplir leurs fonctions reſpectives dans ſon gouvernement. 
Une foule de jeunes Romains de condition, le ſuivoit, 


pour apprendre ſous ſecs auſpices Fart de la guèrre, dirai-- 
je, ou celui de la politique. A cette troupe illuſtre ii 


en faut ajouter une autre bien plus nombreuſe d'officiers, 
de licteurs, de commis, d'affranchis, et-d'eſclaves, tant 
du proconful lui- meme, que de ſes compagnons. Ce 


petit corps d armee marchoit avec lenteur; il avoit trop 


d embarras et trop de beſoins, pour ſuivre la route dun 
voyageur ordinaire. Ciceron auroit mieux aime aller 


par mer d Actum A Patras. Mais il auroit fallu ſe ſeryir. 


des petites barques du pays, et ce trajet ne ſe ſeroit pas 
fait avec la dignite d'un miniſtre public, qui vouloit en 


impoſer aux Grecs, autant par la magnificence de ſon 


<quipage, que par la moderation de ſa conduite. 3. Il 
a dũ trouver de mauvais chemins d' Actium à Athenes. 


| , 


barbarous province. He had to wait for a number of conveniencies 
which were collecting for him at Beneventum, Tarentum, and Brun- 

duſium, and which covld not but retard his journey. It is poſſible that I 

may be miſtaken ; but I think it apparent in all our orator's letters, that 
ſuch economical arrangements were by no means ſuited to his genius. 
2. The family of a proconſul was too numerous to admit of diſpatch in - 
travelling. A gueſtor, four lieutenants, twelve tribunes, accompanied 
Cicero to execute their reſpective functions under his government. A 
crowd of young Romans of high rank followed the proconſul, to learn 

under his auſpices the art of war, or rather that of politics. To this 
illuſtrious hand we muſt add one, far more numerous, of officers, lictors, 


Clerks, freed men, and ſla ves, belonging to the proconſul himſelf, or to 


the companjons of his journey. This little army was embarraſſed with | - 
too many wants to allow him to proceed with the expedition of an or- 
dinary traveller. He would have preferred going by ſea from Actium 
to Patras: but in-that caſe he muſt have made uſe of the little barks of 
the country; and the paſſage would not have been performed with the 
dignity of a public miniſter, who wiſhed to ſurpriſe the Greeks as much 
by the niagnificence of his equipage, as by the moderation of his con- 
duct. z. The roads muſt have been very bad between 2 

| bes Athens. 


1 

+ 1 
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WET ie 
governor, who was going to eſtabliſh a great houſehold in a diſtant and 
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— — que les vainqueurs 


vernement Romain; mais qu eile Etoit digne de celle de 
philoſophe eclairs, qui dévoila les ſourberies de Dube, 


Athens. The motive of the Romans in ee roads was neither the 


we are ignorant of its ara, we ought rather to think that it was ao 
| Greece attracted but weakly the attention of the Roman goverdment; 


| 1 man of letters, who admired the Greeks. in proportion as 


22 mbpriſces,; m le 6vttimerce; done ils mont jamais 
conna le prix; mais les troupes dont its vouloient facili- 
ter la marcho. La Grꝭce, davenue de tres bonne heurt 
unde province intericure et ſoumiſe, ne {e trouvbit pay 
mane ſur ces grandes routes qui anifſoient Rome et les 
frontisres. Pendant que les autres parties de — 
ẽtoient coupbes pat les voyes militaires dans tous les 
poſſibles,. in Grove nden a jamais eu qu une ſeule. Elle 
a pu fervir au voyage du pt i elle toit dẽjà con- 
ſtruite ; mais dans Pignorance o nous ſommes de oette 
Epoque,' nous devous croire qu'elle ne Fetoit pas. La 
re des chemins provinciauz font Fouvrage des em- 
pereurs'*. 4. Le Grece attira peu Fattention du gou- 


Ciceron | Le moyen de parcourir rapidement un pays 
dont chaque bourgade Etoit cElebre dans Phiſtoire, 
dans la fable? L'homme de lettres, qui admiroit d autant 

plus les Greos qu'il cherchoit à les ſurpaſſer, Vantiquaire 
curieux, qui avoit' dterré le tombeau d Arehimd de, le 


devoit s'arr@ter par tout, pour y voir cent obſets incon · 
nus, ou indifferents aux yeux vulguires. * je vous 
— fuivre OO NY un tel voyage - 

8 | 


benefit of the provinces, which thoſe conquerors always deſpiſed, nor 
the conveniency. of commercial interepurſe; of which they never knew 
how to eſtimate the value ; but merely to facilitate the marches of their 
troops Greece, which early became an interior and ſubmiſſive pro- 
vince, was not in any of the direct lines which united Rome with, the 
frentiers ; and had but one only road, while the other parts of the em- 
pire were ĩnterſected by military ways, in all poſſible . Ms | 
proconſul might have followed this road, if it was then made; but 


early. Moſt of the Roman roads are works of the emperors &. ws 


but how well did it deſerve that of Cicero! How could At rapidly tra 
verſe a country, each village of which was illaſtrious i in 8 fable? 


he was 
eager to ſhrpaſs them ; the curious antiquary,. w > haddiſcovered with 
ſuch tranſports the tomb of Archimedes; the enlightened philoſopher, 
who had unveiled the frauds of Delphi; muſt - have been arreſted at 
every ſtep by an hundred objects unknown and indifferent to vulgar eyes. 
With what pleaſure would I follow ſuch a guide in . journcy! 


„ Bergier Hiſt, des Grands Chemins de I' Empire, L, i. C. ix. p. 27. 
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A taſſembler des 369 milles Romains qu Horace au- 
roit pu fair en dix jours. et demi, et les 463 mitles que 
Cicbron fit en dix neuf re nous aurons le terme 
moyen de 30 milles Romains pour une journte ordinaire. 
Jaime cependant mieux la pouſſer à 33 miles (30 miles 
dA rre). La lenteur de Cictron eſt mieux con- 
ets que la precipitation qu'on pourroit foupconner 2 

orace. TF . ng; TT 
; 7 e ne m' tendrai point ici ſur les poſtes des Romains, 
ſur leurs auberges, ni fur leurs voitures. A en juger 
par les monumens qui nous reftent, celles-ci Etoient pe- 
tites, ouvertes, et afſez peu commodes; poſtes fur deux 
ou ſur quatre roues, ſans etre fuſpendues, elles devoĩent 
fatiguer les voyageurs ſur le pave des voyes militaires, 
ly en avoit de pluſieurs eſpeces, et ce qui paroit fingy- 

- lier, les Romains les avoient preſque toutes emprunte 
des Gaulois. Ils les ornoient quelquefois d' argent, d'or, 
et memes de pierres precieuſes falle barbare et deplact, 
gui 2 plus de richeſſe que de gofit, Mais il 
etoit reſerve aux modernes d' inventer ces machines donces 
et elegantes, qui ſatisfont I la fois, à la molleſſe du voya- 

geur, a ſa pareſſe et A ſon impatience *. 4d 
Je parlerai peu d'un autre genre de voyage, des mar- 
ches des troppes. Des idées générales, et les exercices 
dont je viens de ſaire mention, me perſuadent qu'elles 
47 & | Etoient 
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In uniting the 369 Roman miles which Horace travelled in ten days, 
with the 463 which Cicero travelled in nineteen, we ſhall have the 
middle term of 30 Roman miles for an ordinary day's journey. I ſhould 
prefer, however, extending it to 33 Roman, or 30 Engliſh miles; the 
rg trad Cicero being vetter aſcertained than the ſuppoſed rapidity 
of Horace. | | SER 
I ſhall not expatiate on the poſts, the inns, or the carriages of the 
Romans. The laſt, if we may judge of them by ſubſiſting monuments, 
were ſmall, open, arid inconvenient. They had two or four wheels 
but, not being ſuſpended, muſt have been very fatiguing to travellers 


” <<. * * — . 
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,* on the paved military roads. Theſe carriages were of various kinds; 
ot; and what is extraordinary, almoſt all the different kinds had been bor- 
ri rowed from the Gauls. The Romans adorned them with ſilver, gold, 
plo? and ſometimes with precious ſtunes; a barbarous and miſplaced luxury, 
wy indicating more riches than taſte, It was reſerved for modern times to 
with. inver t thoſe {oſt and elegant machines which gratify at once the effemi- 
2 nac, Hog and impatience of travellers #. * © © © 

@ ai fpea t briefly, of another kind of travelling, the march of troops. 
* Theſe tmarches. J am inclined to think, both by the exerciſes (of which 
7. . 8 25 V. BAntiquitc expliquee du P, Monfaucon. a 


1 have 
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x02 RECUEIL 4 mer OBSERVATIONS, 
Stoient plus Fortes que les nötres. En attendant/que 
3 aye fait les recherc es nẽceſſaires pour les déterminer 
avec plus de precifion, je jetterai un coup d œil fur-la 
marche la plus hardie et la plus forte que Je connoiſſe 


dans Phiſtoire ancienne ou moderne.. e 
_ Les affaires des Carthaginois'ne ſe ſoutenoient plus en 


< 


Italie que par la conduite d'Annibal, lorſque Afdrubal 


paſſa les Alpes avec une armee nombreuſe. La'republi- 
| de craignoit de ſuccombre ſous leurs efforts rẽunis. Le 
: Conſul Neron obſervoit tous les mouvemens d Annibal, 
| qui épuiſoit en vain toute la ſcience des marches, et des 
x .contremarches. Le general Romain comprit qu'il falloit 
prevenir par un coup hardi, tant de dangers qui metia- 
| ogy ſa patrie. Avec un corps choiſi de mille cava» 
ers, et de fix mille fantaſſins, il 8'echappe de ſon camp, 
trompe la vigilance du Carthaginois, execute fa jonctie 
avec ſon collegue en Ombrie, ſauve la r&publique Th 
bataille du Metaurus, et revient avec la meme rapidite, 
annoncer la mort de ſon frere à Annibal qu'il retrouve 
toujours dans Fetonnement et dans l'inaction *. II avoit 
laifſe Annibal dans les environs de Canufium. II trouva 
le conſul Livius dans ceux de Sena Gallica. La route 
qu'il prit par les pays des Larinates, Frentani, Marru- 
cini, Pretuti, et par le Picenum dans V Ombrie,' Etoit 
1 | | | _ © _ Cenyiron 
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I have made mention) and by my general opinion on the ſubject, were 
longer than ours; but, previouſly to making the reſearches neceſſary 
for determining this matter with preciſion, I ſhall caſt a glance on the 
longeſt and boldeſt march which I have ever met with in hiſtory, either 
ancient or modern. i ; * 
The fortune of the Carthaginians was ſuſtained in Italy by the exer- 
tious of Hannibal, when Aidrubal croſſed the Alps with a numerous 
army. The republic was in danger of ſinking under their united ef- 
forts. Nero the couſul obſerved the motions of Hannibal, who exhauſt- 
ed the whole ſcience of marching and countermarching. The Rom 
general perceived that a bold firoke only could ward off the danyers 
which threatened his country. With a choſen body of a thouſarid hotle, 
and fix thouſand foot, he marched from his camp, deceived*the' vigi- 
| lance of the Carthaginian, effected a junction with his colleague in 
Umbria, ſaved the republic at the battle of Metaurus, and returne 
with the ſame celerity, announcing to Hannibal the death of his bro- 
ther, and finding that general himſelf ſtill aſtoniſhed and inactive“. 
He had leſt Hannibal in the neighbourhood of Canuſium; he found 
the conſul Livius in that of Sena Gallica, His route through the ter- 
ritories of the Larinates, Frentani, Marrucini, Prztutii, and Picehum, 
8 | W 


Tit. Liv. xxvii. 433-3 1. 11 


terre). Le fait eſt preſque incroyable. 
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denxwiran: 279 milles Romains . - Jignore le tems qu il 
y mit, »mais qe ſais que dans ſon retour, il n'employa que 
lx jours 3. Ta neceſſité de la diligence devenoit plus 
grande tous les jours, et ce n'eſt pas une petite tàche A 


NG : . + 5 „ 1 . bf 44 
Ia gloire d' Annibal d'avoir ignore pendent une douzaine 


de, jours, qu'il n'avoit plus un conſul en tete. Je erois 


qu'Afdrubal s'en ſeroit appergu a fa place, et qu'il aurgjt | 
d&ruit une arm&e d&j2 affoiblie par la perte de ſon gene- - 


ral, et d'un gros detachement g: 270 milles dans fix jours 


nous donnent par jour 45 mes Tone (462 T Ange 

elt preſque ineroyable., Je ſens que le 
corps de Neron ᷑toit choiſi ſur toute Parmee, qu'il mar- 
choit jour et nuit, et que les ſoing du general et le zele 


+4 


(des alles lu prodiguoient les ſoulagemens et les ſecours 


propres à adoucir tes fatigues, et à ratimer ſes forces. 
Avec tout cela, cette Rig ſeroit impoſſible à nos trou- 
pes. II falloit des Romains du tems de Scipion. Legion- 
naires, leurs corps étoient endurcis a la peine et au tra- 
vail z citoyens, il avoient une patrie, ils combattoient pour 
elle. Leurs efforts Etoient bien differens de ceux d'une 
troupe de mercenaires, qui n'eſpere que fa paye, et qui 
ne erat que 0G 
Ceeſt ici une Ebauche du chapitre dont j'ai parle, mais 
quelle eſt encore imparfaite ! n 8 

Itineraria Anton, p. 12, 313, 314, 31 5. Tai meſurẽ ſur la carte de 
Deliſle la diſtance de Canuſtum a Lariuum. , 
into Umbria, was about 270 Roman miles T. I know not how many 
days he employed in marching thither; but I know that only ſix were 


| ſpent in his return}. Expedition became daily more neceſſary; and it 


is not a ſmall ſtain on the glory of Hannibal that he remained ignorant 
for twelve days of the departure of the Roman general. I think this 
would not have eſcaped the vigilance of Aſdrubal; and that he would 
have. deſtroyed an. army weakened by the abſence of its general, aud 
by a powerful detachpent S. 270 Roman miles in fix days give 45 
Roman, or 401 Engliſh miles for each daily march. The fact is ſcarcely 


. credible, .Nero's forces, indeed, were ſelected from the whole army; 


he marched night and day; and the zeal of the allies co-operated with 
the attentions of the general in procuring for them in abundance every 
comfort and. aſſiſtance proper for foftening their fatigues and reviving 
their ſtrength. With all theſe advantages, it would be impoſſible for mo- 
dern troops to. make ſuch a march. To accompliſh it required Romans, 
and Romans of the age of Scipio. As ſoldiers, their bodies were pati- 
ent of fatigue. and toil; as citizens, they had a country for which to 
fight, Their ezertions were quite diſſorent ſrom thoſe of a herd of mer- 
cenaries, whofe, only hope is that of pay, and whoſe only fear is that of 
paneflongl ts cr. oe er os r ee, 
This is 2 ſketch of the chapter which I ſaid was wanting ;—but, how 
imperfe& have Fleft it! e 

+ Itineraria Anton, p. 312, 313, 314, 316. I have meaſured on the 
chart of Deliſle the diſtance ſrom Canuſium to Larinum. 

t Tit. Liv. xxvii. 50. XXviii. 9. § Tit. Liv, xxvii. 46. 
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1 dit bien des cohuoiffances hiques! gt: 
théologiques I tirer des Faftes d Ouide. La religion 
s et ſes differences d' avec celle 
1 auſſi er nb eſt neuf. Je 
ne complie pour rien les recherches d un Ceher. 
Quant à la poëſie des Faſtes, j'y trouve bien plus à re. 
prendre qu'I louer. Je reconnois avec plaiſir tout le m- 
rite &'Ovide ; une imagination étonnante, une Elegance 
ſoutenue, et beaucoup d'amenite dans Feſprit. Je ſuis: 
frappẽ furtout de la variẽte, de la ſoupleſſe, et, pour ainſi 
dire, de la flexibilite de ſon genie, qui paſſe avec rapi⸗ 
ditè aux ſujets les plus oppoſes, qui s'y livre avec aiſance, 
et qui les preſente avec tout Vagrement' dont ils ſont fuſs 
ceptibles. - La penſe convient preſque toujours à ſon 
objet, et rarement fon expreſſion manque-a-bien-rendre 
ſa penſee. Dans les Faſtes Fidee du Jendemain revient 3 
chaque inſtant; mais l'image du potte eſt toujours dif- 
ferente. Les endroits des Faſtes qui m'ont-fait le. plum 
de plaiſir, ſont: 1. Lorigine des ſacrifices des animaux. 
2. L'avanture de Lucrece. 3. La fete d' Anna Perenna. 

| ET 4. Lorigine 
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Mg philoſophical and much theological knowledge: may be do- 
1VI rived from Ovid's Faſti. The religion of the Romane, the 2 
in which it agrees with or differs from that of the Groeks, 'is a ſubjact 


as eurions as it is new. I reckon for nothing the reſearches of à Coyer. 
The poetry of the Faſti appears to me more liable to blame than wor- 
thy of praiſe, ' 1 acknowledge with pleaſure all the merit of Ovid ; hi 
aſtoniſhing fancy, a perpetual elegance, and the moſt agreeable turn u 
mind. I principally admire his variety, ſuppleneſs, and {if-4 may day 
| fo) his flexibility of genius, which rapidly embraces the moſt o 
ſubjeQs, aſſumes the true ſtyle of each, and preſents them all under the 
moſt-pleaſing forms of which they are ſuſceptible. The thought almoſ} 
always ſuits the ſubje& ; and the expreſſion rarely fails in being ſuitable 
to the thaught. In the Faſti, the ſame ideas are perpetually recurring; 
but the images under which they are repreſented are continually di 

rent. The paſſages of the Faſti which have given me moſt pleaſure 
are, 1. The origin of ſacrifices: 2. The adyenture of Lucretia; Fir 
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a Nr METACHER: — 


„ Lotigine du nom de Mal. g. Fa difpute des dee 


ur celui de Jun. | | 

Voici dun autre cots quyalques defauts dans le carac- 
tire du podte, ou dans eelui de ſon ſujet, que je n'ai ap- 
pergus qu avec peine. 1. Ovide me paroit ſans nerf, et 
fans Elevation! Son eſprit perd en profondeur ce qu il a 


en ſu Sagi 
= vagues et rarement characteriſtiques. B 
trop outrs, et preſqus tqujours trop diffus; il. cl 


toujours le chemin du cœur, mais il ne le trouue preſque 


jamais. Son caractere tendre et léger, amolli par (les 


plaiſirs, et rendu plus touchant par le malheur, lui avoit 
un peu fait connoitre le ton de la triſteſſe, et gelui de la 


7. 


joye. Il ſait gemir ſur le ſort d une amants ab: 


— 


ou célèbrer Ia victoire dun amant heureux. Mais les 


a crocits d'une ame (gui ſubjugue ſes movements impe- 
tueux, ou qui leur laiſſe un libre cours, lui ſont aſſez in- 


connues. Ses perſonnages ſont plus occupes des lecteurs 


que d eux-· mẽmes: et le poẽte, qui doit etre cache, paroit 


I tout inſtant, pour les louer, pour les blamer, ou pour 


les plaindre. Ovide avoit fait une tragẽdie; quoiqu'en 
diſe-Quintilien, je ne ſaurois la regretter beaucoup. 2. 
Il connoifloit peu Fart des proportions, cet art fi neceſ- 
e gon 2 OE ETON, die 


— 2 


ſeſtival of Anna Perenna: 4. The orf in of the name ef May: 5. 


The diſpute of the goddeſſes for that of June. 


The following are ſome of the faults in the character either 6f the 
poet or of his ſubject; which it is painful to perceive. Ovid appears to 


me defective in point of ſtrength and elevation; and his gerius lofes in 
depth what it gains in furface. In painting nature, his ſtrokes gre 
vague; and without character. His expreſſion of the paffions is rarely 
juſt; he is ſometimes weak, ſometimes extravagant, always too diffuſe ; 
and though he contibually ſeeks the road to the heatt, is ſeldom fortu- 
nate enough to ſind it. His light and tender character, ſoftened by 


pleaſure, and rendered more intereſting. by misfortune, made him ac- 


quainted with the tones of ſadneſs and joy. He knows how to lament 
the miſery of aforfaken miſtreſs, or to celebrate the triumphs of 2 fac» 
ceſsful lover. But the great paſſions ere above his reach; fury, ven- 
geance, the fortitude or ferocity of the ſoul, which - either ſubdues its 
moſt: impetuous movements, or precipitates their unhridled career. His 
heroes think more of: the reader than of themſelves; and the poet, who 
ought to remain concealed, is always ready to come forward, and ts 
praiſe, blame, or pity them. Ovid wrote a tragedy ; but, notwithe 
landing the judgment of Quintilian, I cannot much regret its loſs. 2 
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| RECUEIL 4 mer OBSERVATIONS, 


ſaire à un Ecriyain qui marque à chaque idee da plage et 
ſon e tendue, ſelon ſa nature, et le hut de celui qui Fem. 
Ploye. Chez Ovide je yois des penſees eſſentielleg, des 
recits qui tiennent au fond de ouytage, paſſer legere: 
eee de traces, pendant 42 Ka ppeſantit ſur 
des ornemens frivoles et peu ngceffaires, Choireit-oh 
que enlevement de Proſerpine eſt déecrit en deux vers, 
e ee 
hr dang les campagnes d Enna, en avoit -OCCUPE; ſeize . 
Je conviens/que.le ſujet des Faſtes, Lex poſoit à ſe tram 
pen ſouvent fur les proportions. II eſt lis avec toute n 
Mythologie des Grecs, il y entre beaucoup d hiſtoitę Ro- 
Maine. Quelqueſois il falloit raconter toute une fable; 
dans d autres vccafions il ſuffifoit de la rappeller, ou meme 
de la ſuppoſer. II &agifloit de decider juſqua quel 
point elle devoit etre deja connue d'un lecteur un peu 
inſtruit, et combien cette connoiffance Etoit eſſentielle i 
celle de Vouvrage. Cette deciſion ẽtoit des plus delicates. 
WE Quelques critiques: ont louẽ dans Ovide, la fineſſe et 
Fart de ſes. liaifons dans un ſujet auſſi variè que les me- 
tamorphoſes. Mais ce ſujet, fans avoir Punite:de epo- 
pte, lui fourniſſoit des rapports tres naturels. Oelui ves 
Faſtes eſt entièrement decouſu. Une Frey 
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2. He was ignorant of the rules of proportion, rules ſo neceſſary to a wri- 
ter who would give to each ſentiment its due extent, and arrange it in its 
proper place, agreeably to its own nature, and the end for which he em- 
ploys it. In Ovid, you may perceive thoughts the moſt intercſtin; 
and narratives cloſely connected with the very eſſence of his Ta, 
paſs away lightly without leaving a trace behind ; while he dwells wit 
complacence on parts merely ornamented, frivolous, or ſuperfluous, Can 
it be believed that the rape of Proſerpine ſhould be deferibed in twovertes, 
when the enumeration of the flowers which ſhe gathered in the garden of 
Enns had juft filled fixteen *,? I acknowledge that the ſubjeR, of the 
Faſti expoſed him to faults in proportioning the parts of his work. That 
ſubject is connected with the whole of the Greek mythology ; it col 
tains, alſo, much of the Roman hiſtory. It was ſometim ceflar; 


| etimes ueceflary to 
relate the whole fable; at other times, to hint at or even to ſuppoſe it 
was ſufficient. © It was requiſite for him to decide how far each ſtory 
was likely to be known by an ordinary reader, and how much ti: 
knowledge of it contributed to that of bis ſubject: but the principles of 
ſuch deciſions are extremely delicate. 3. Some writers have prai 
Ovid for the artſulneſs of his tranſitions in a work ſo various as that of 
the Meta morphoſes. Vet this ſubject, without poſſeſſing the unity of 
epic poctry, ſopplied him with very natural principles of connection. 


r e e 
5 | =» But 


tombe, ff ron wür; zu mbis Ye 
ſourent les mois de Janvier d'une anne, on: — 


Us 
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eſt tbut-I-fult iſol6e de celle qui la ſuit encbre th 
1 ſuitralle que par une chronologie imagihaire. VLepe 
delleuf inſtftution, que le got te recherche touſburs, 


Jarvier; mais ce ſont 


ſtecle different.” Ovide a ſi bien ſenti ce defaut, q 
voulu Her en quelque ſorte, les fetes de la terte avec 818 

tones du ciel, qui ont donne une Haiſon 2 
feelle, mais tres peu interefſante, I ſon calendrier. 7 


Ovide'a regu de la bouche des dieux toute la ſcience 
leur culte, la raiſon et Pori es 2 de chaque fable, 
© 


et de chaque cEremonie. | eft' Feſprit hümaig. 
Dans la fiction il faut une apparence de 2 Vi fi 
vention du poëte ne doit jamais t travailler ſous nos yeux. 
Mais le notre laiſſe trop entrevoir que toutes ſes a barry 


ſations ingenieuſes avec les dieux, Wont eu lieu que dank 


ſon eſprit,  S'il en parle ſerieuſement une fois, a Pocca- 
fion de Veſta, c'eſt pour renverſer edifice entier fun 
ſeul trait. Je conviens que le mélange de Cerieux 8 
d'imaginaire; confondu avec la religion postique, 

«toit en mEme tems celle de Petat, devoit embarraſſer In 
pote Romain. Chez les premiers Grecs, Finſpiration 
&Homere ne différoit point de celle de Calchas; ſes 
ouvrages et ceux de ſes ſucceſſeurs, ẽtoient les livres ſaints 
de la nation. Ches- nous au contraire ce n'eſt qu une 
n illufon. 


y * 
i 
n : 


Put the Faſti is a ſubje totally divjointed. Each ceremony, od each 


feſtival, is N diſtinct from that which follows it, and which 
follows 3 it on tf by an imaginary chronology. The paet always traces 
the æra of their mſtitution, which falls, if you will, on the month af 
January; but they are Januaries of different years, or rather of diffe- 
rent centuries. Ovid was fo ſenſible of this defect in his ſubject, that 
he endeavours to aſſociate ſeſtivals on the carth with the phenomena of 
the heavens, in order to give a conneQion more real, but extremely 
unintereſting, to his calendar. 4. Ovid heard from the mouth of the 
gods the laws of their worſhip, the origin and principle of each fable, 
and of each ceremony. Such is the nature of the human mind; even 
in fiction we req uire the appearance of truth. We cannot bear to ſee 
the poet $ wöoendben at wor * But Ovid ſhe ws to us too plaiuly, that all 
his ingenious converſations with the gods are the work of his own 
brain. When he ſpeaks ſeriouſly, as he once does in mentioning. Veſta, 
it is to over-run the whole fanciful fabric at one blow. 1 acknowledge, 
that a Roman poet muſt have been perplexed by the tual mixture 
of the ſerious with the fantaſtic, and by a poetical religion which was 
allo that of ſtate. Among the early Greeks, the inſpiration of, Homer 
did not differ from that of Calchas. His works and thoſe of his ſuc- 
ceſſors were the ſcriptures of the nation. With us, on the other hand, 


* ip of wu is merely a tranſient and voluntary illuſion to 
which 
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| toujours ennuyẽ. 


t paſſager un n langigh 

1 les Romain 0 
— 2 quoĩqu ils en moquaſſent tres ſouvent, mait 
= — nulle foi à leurs pdetes, Te role de bebrel 


wir tres difficile à ſoutenir! 5. Je ne dois pas compter 
1 meſure des vers Clegiat 


oo pour un dee ta particulier, 

quoique le enractere des Faſtes efit fort bien comporte la 

meſure; hëreiq reique. pw _ wil en ſoit, la premiere mia 
e E 


obligee de placer reguliere. 
ment le repes du pentamètre ſur} 1e milieu du troiſieme 


pods et de reufermer un ſens com dlet dans les deux vets, 


monotonic fatigue bientot Poreille, et des bornes 


auſſſ etroites produilent bien des chevilles. II y a tout 
autrement de varicte, de liberté et de vraie Dan 


dans Ia manche des vers pe ntl e 


ee Es os KT» | 
COTS I DIOESS +64 235 IH Over, 
ee du traité 4 Addifon, je ferai deux. ou 
trois remarques ſur les tres allegoriques qu on voit 
ur les revers des médailles. Que Feſprit k hunain eſt 
bornE! ſes inventions les plus hardies ne font: que des 


copies. 


1 On a voulu Aer d tous ces &tres une figure bn. 
maine. Nos yeux, accoutumès à ne voir la raiſon que 
ſous cette forme, exigeojent | ce facrifice, Mais not 


b AT 4 PR I 


which we ſubmit ourfelves. But among the 8 3 
believed in and laughed at their gods, but who had no faith whatever 


in their poets, the part of theſe laſt was very difficult to act: 53. — | 


nat to reckon. the employment of elegiac verſe as a 

though heroic meaſure would have been well adapted to the fubj 4 50 
the Faſti. Elegiac verſe has always tired me. The pauſe con 
recurs on the middle of the foot of the pentameter:; and the ſenſe —4 
always he included in a couplet. This monotony fatignes the ear; and: 
cauſes the introduction of many uſeleſs wards merely for the ſake of the 
meaſure. There zan, e and true ene 


flow. of. heroic verſe. | 2 
2-731 44 _ 4; 4 | No V. 1 EY enn YE _ 
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1 eee of PO Addiſon's treatiſe, the following remarks 
have 6ccutred to me on the allegorical beings, which we find on tha 
reverſes of medals. How limited is the human mind! its boldeft inved- 
7 l Ni Pe ſented und figu 
. oſe beings are repre un er the human re. Our | 
accuſtomed to behold the 2 of reaſon only under * this tha 2. 
quired ſuch a ſacrifice. Yet by our inability of ſcparating from the 5 
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il y a deux ſynonymes de genres oppoſes, et le meme etre 
fe voit traveſti en homme ou en femme, ſelon le mo 
par lequel on le d&figne. Je ne citerai que Vexemple de 
Gloria et d' Honor. Par la ſuite nëceſſaire d'un arrange · 
ment auſſi mal imagine, le carattère du ſexe et celui de 


Petre, ſont ſouvent compromis. Les vertus ne peuvent 


ſe contrarier, et Pon ne peut imaginer la verité, la ut: 


of the human figure the circumſtances which commonly accompany it, 
our fancy requires, alſo, that the ſex ſhould be determined. The circum- 
ſtance of ſex, however, implies groſs images, which ill correſpend with the 
purity of the virtues, or the ſpirituality of metaphyſical beings. After hav- 
ing made thoſe two ſacrifices to the mind and the eyes, a third was ſtill 
required by the ear. The diſtinction of ſex was not marked by charac-" 
teriſtie attributes appropriated to the male and female. This method 
might have furniſhed ſome tolerable 'allegories. But the genders -of 
their names was injudiciouſty choſen as the only foundation of diſtine- 
tion, fince in all languages thoſe: genders have been determined by the 
caprice and igtwvrance of the firſt perſons who ſpoke them. In Greek 
and Latin, moft of thoſe names are feminine. The beings whom they. 
7 are therefore, for the moſt part, repreſented by — figures. 
I ſay for the moſt part, for they are ſometimes unfortunately maſculine : 
and at other times we have two ſynonymous words of, different genders;, 
and the ſame being affutnes the male or female form, according to the 
word employed as its name. I ſhall mention only the example of Gloria 
and Hohos, Ih conſequence of fo faulty an arrangement, the character 
of the being is often at variance with that of its ſex. True virtue is con · 
fiſtent ; and we cannot conteive the truth, juſtice or humanity of a wo- 
man exereiſed at the expenee bf chaſtity and Jecency,, Yet when the 
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heureuſement encore il y en a de maſculins. Quelquefois 
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jute, 'on 


FEſperance, dans un état à faire rougir une" femme hö. 


fon maintien, et juſques dans ſa parure. Mais cette ab- 
ſtraction a exiſtẽ, quoique bien rarement. On peut au 
moins en concevoir la poſſibilité, et des lors elle peut 
etre repreſent&e. Encore ces ſymboles ne ſont-ils jamais 
ſi frappans, que lorſqu'ils ſortent du pays des chimeres, 
pour nous ramener à des idees, et à Iz vérité des choſes. 
Je ne connois point de ſymbole plus frappant que celui 
de la picte en Veſtale Romaine. Le fenat a outré ce 
principe un peu, lorſqu'il a fait graver les vertus ſous les 
traits de ſes princes. Parmi les qualités humaines, celles 
qui ſont permanentes et dẽterminëes, ſe marquent avec 
plus de force, que celles qui ſont vagues et * 

28 a 


attributes of an allegorical being require that it ſhould. be repreſented 
naked, we ſee Valour, Juſtice, and Hope exhibited, in a manner in 
which a modeſt woman would bluſh to appear. It is uſeleſs to tell 


- me, theſe are not women, but female figures. My underſtanding per- 


ceives the difference; but the imitative arts muſt ſpeak to the fancy... 

2. Whatever ſymbols we invent, human qualities alone caunot be. te- 
preſented under human figures. Piety is only a pious woman; and 
Courage, a courageous one, &c. Much is done when the ſoul is purg- 
cd.of all paſſions but one, which occupies it entirely, and ſhews ,ztlelf. 
maniſeſtly in air, action, demeanour, and even dreſs. This abſtraction 
has been realized, though rarely; it may be conceived by the fancy; 
and may therefore be repreſented. But thoſe ſymbols are always moſt 
ſtriking which quit the region of chimeras, and give us ideas that art 


| Preciſe and conformable to the nature of things. One of the moſt inte- 


reſting is that of Piety under the form of a Roman veſtal. The ſenate 
carried this principle too far, when it repreſented the virtues under the 
portraits of its princes. Of human qualities, thoſe that are fixed. and 
permanent are marked with, more force than thoſe that are uncertaiu 
and tranſient, The latter are expreſſed alone by the air and attitude; 
| | in 
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reg penvent y ajouter les traits, Ia figure ett 
Peron t. Les ſymboles de la Chaſtetẽ ou dea 
Vertu, ſont; bien plus ſenkbles que ceux de rr 
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Toutes s autres idees abſtraites dont on * bare | 
des perl onnes rdelles, Ia Victoire, VEternits, Y Abondanoep 


&c. ne ie font. connoitre que par quelques uns de leurs 


eſſets ſenſbles, ou par quelque objet reel dont Videe eſt 


lice, ayec la leur. Encore ſeroit-on fort embarraſſe a 
les trouver au beſoin, ſi la fable et les inſtitutions des 
hommes, ne fourniſſoient beaucoup de ſignes arbitraires, 


qui n'ont leur valeur que par une convention tacite. 


Pour la femme dans le ſymbole, elle reſt qu'un hors 
Gere. L'eternité eſt aſſez bien reprẽſentee par un 
globe et un phenix. . Dans la treizieme médaille de la 


premiere ſuite, une femme aſſiſe les ſoutient dans la main. 


Dans la cinquieme mü'daille on ne voit point de femme, 
mais Videe eſt toujours la mème. Elie y a ſi peu de part, 
que {a preſence. ou ſon, abſence n- 'y apportent pas le 
moindre. changement. Qu on reitere experience ſur 


toutes ces medailles, la femme n'y eſt que pour figuret. 


Elle weſt j jamais ,/ymbole elle-mème. Les provinces ſont 

Cha genre mitoyen. Comme pays, elles ne ſont point 

ber mais elles le ſont très ſouvent pour repre- 
nter is es et les mœurs de leurs habitans. ; 
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in the repreſentation of the 8 one may add to theſe characteriſ- 
tics, the features, figure, and dreſs. The ſymbols of Virtue or Chaſ- 


thy may be far more dininety characteriſed than thoſe of Hope „ 
1.0 
The other @bſiraQions which have been repreſented by human 


figuren, Victory, Eternity, Abundance, &c. are recogniſed only by 


ſome of their perceptible effects, or by ſome real 0 object whoſe idea is 


aſſociated With their own. We ſhould have much difficulty in inventing 


them, When wanted, if hiſtory and fable did not ſupply a number of 


Ny ligns, which receive their meaning merely from convention. 
In che ſymbolic repreſentation, the woman is merely an acceſſory. 


Etertity is very well reprefented by a globe and a phœnix: in the thir - 
* the firft ſeries, a woman ſitting holds them i in her hand- 

In the fiſteenth' medatthere is no woman, though the idea is {Hl the 

ame; and if ye examine all the, other medals, we ſhall find that wo- 


teenth medal 


men are there merely to make a figure, but never anſwer the purpoſe. of 
ſymbols. Phe Peace are of a middle kind, they are never ſymbols 


of contitries, huh are often fo of the, us aud manners of, their ben 
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17 15 12 at the time of a revolution ? I conjecture that the poet 
lude 


1 7 Eme du premier livre: IR WI Hg | 
ile dui 9 eee 
colonne*. PO His? 
8 Au barbarorum, er fo 
2 Hhranni: . 
mur igſo ne peu proruus wa. | 
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Bs! Cade la Fortune Be ever laeokonmedt: 
leur confiance. Mais la crainte et la fecurite: Tubſiſtent 
mal enſemble. Pailteurs Horace ſe feroit-il ſervi d'une 


. I 


- alluſion auth fine, et auſſi Eloignée, fans en avertir le 


lecteur, au moins par une ſeule Epithete? Pourquoi ne 
pas rapporter tout uniment ces paroles à toutes ces ſta- 
tues, ces colonnes, que Padulation erigeoit aux tyranz, 


et qui devenoient les premières victimes de la fureur po- 


pulaire dans une r&volution ? Je ſoupgonne meme que 


- le, poete pouvoit avoir en vue le roi des Parthes, Je plus 


puiſfant monarque de POrient. Le meurtrier de ſon p 

et wn toute fa famille, avoit raiſon de craindre la For- 
tune. Son inquittude Etoit ſous les yeux des Romains; 
a av ayoit donne a Auguſte pluficurs ötages, de ſes proches 


5 
— | 


3. Mr. Addiſon propoſes an re of the thirty - fiſth odecf the 
firſt book of Horace, in ſpeaking of a medal which er _ | 


3 on a pillar *. 


i 
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They feared ken Fortune might overturn the pillar of, their ay 
But ws and ſecurity are inconſiſtent. ;.Beſides, Horace ,would. not 


probably have made uſe of ſo ſubtile and. far-fetched. an illuGon without 
wp Ar ing ot it, at leaſt, by ſome — Why may not.thde 
by e ap 


plied literally to thoſe ſtatues and pillars. which, flatter) 
erects to tyrants, .and-which. are. commonly the frſt. victims _ 
t 
5 to the king of the Parthians, the moſt powerſul monar * 5 
Eat. Fortune might. juſtly be dreaded hy the. murderer: of; hi 
and of his whole family. The Romans had ſeen proofs of hi — 
| He had given to Anguſtus ſeveral of his. neaneſt relations. 28. haſtages 


Dialogues upon Medals, Dial. ii. p. 47. 4 
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* 1 un Nett -ouvrage. intiruls, Littera Critica . 
Cavaliere Lorenzo Guazzehs Aretino all 8 . 
Dottore Antonio Cacchi, Medicd mage de S. M. 
intorno ad Alcuni fatti della 7510 F 2 
guiti Þ Anno di Roma 5 ag, in , 51 5 in 120. fp. 
153. 'J'y trouve du favoir et de Feiern une bonne exi- 
tique, et une très grande coanoiffanice du local. "Son 
défaut principal eſt celui de ſa nation; un ſtyle Afiati- | 
que, ennemi de la force, de la precifion et ala brievets. 
Je vais raſſembler-fur ce ſujet ce que M. Guazzeſi m' 
appris, et les 1d6es/que ma propre reflexion L ajouttes. 
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whom that emperor cauſed to be educated at Rome. The ie 
Phrahates intended leſs to flatter the Romans by this humiliating mea- 
ſure, A e ee Dr 


revolt #, 
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2 | Fund, 5th Auguſt 5 
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| Michie fp. 103 * in A little at, oa wt > 4h —_ 26 3 
eriticiſm, with much local knowledge. Its chief fault is that of the 
.  Chevalier's „an Afiatic ſtyle, prejudicial to ſtrength, preciſion, 
5 and e 1 fon unite, yn one point of view, what 1 have. 
leatned from him on the ſubjeR, and the additions which my own re- 
dlections have made to it. 'This treech would be leſs imperſeck, had 1 
"xi Vednitiot: — any event that would have more cndengated the 
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RECUEIL ds mes OBSERVATIONS, 


guerre Punique. Ils Etoient redoutables les uns et les 
autres à ce peuple ambitieux ; la politique la mieuł en- 

tendue joignoit ſes conſeils à ceux de la haine. Chacun 
auroit mis dans Valliance ce qui manquoit à ſon ami. 
Carthage ſe faiſoit craindre par ſes treſors, ſa marine, 
et ſa diſcipline militaire. Le nombre, la valeur, et la 
ſituation avantageuſe des Gaulois, faiſoient toujours re- 
garder une guerre Gauloiſe comme une criſe tres dange- 
reuſe pour la republique. Si les allies avoient reufh, la 
difference de leurs vues et de leurs caractères, auroit fa- 
cilité les partages, et cimentẽ leur amitis. Mais la po- 
litique timide et bornee des Carthaginois, et l'inſenſibi- 
litè pareſſeuſe, ſi naturelle à une nation de barbares, qui 
ne prẽvoit jamais les dangers, Epargnerent aux Romains 
tous les perils de cette alliance. Je penſe que cette re- 
publique, qui ſayoit diſſimuler et ſon ambition et ſa ven- 
geance, menageoit les barbares avec ſoin, et qu'elle at- 
tendoit tranquillement, pour les irriter, le moment où 
ils n' auroĩent de reſſource qu'en eux-memes. 


* 


_ Lan de Rome 470 les Gaulois Senomes furent preſ- 
queextermines. On envoya les colonies de Caftrum et 
Sena, dans leur pays, qui 8'etendoit de I Zfs a PUfens ; 
et tout leur territoire, P Ager Gallicus, fut ajoutẽ au do- 
maine de l'état. Au bout de cinquante huit ans, un 


tribun avide de popularite, fit paſſer une loi, pour di- 
viſer parmi les citoyens ces terres de la rẽ publique. On 
„5 45 a de 


the firſt Punic war. Both theſe nations were formidable to that am- 
bitious republic; and in both the projects of vengeance would have 
been directed by the wiſeſt policy. Each would have brought with it 
the advantages in which its ally was deficient. Carthage was powerful 
in wealth, ſhipping, and military diſcipline. The populouſneſs, valour, 
and advantageous ſituation of the Gauls made the Romans always con- 
ſider a Gallic war as an event big with alarm and danger, Had the 
allies ſucceeded, the difference of their views and character would have 
facilitated the friendly diviſion 'of their conqueſts, and cemented their. 
union. But the cautious and narrow policy of the Carthaginians, and 
the lazy inſenſibility natural to improvident Barbarians, delivered the 
Romans from the danger of this alliancc. The republic, I imagine, 
'who knew how to dillemble her hatred as well as her ambition, was 
careful to keep on good terms with the Gauls; and, before provoking 
their reſentment, patiently waited until they ſhould have no other te- 
ſource than in themſclves. * e 
In the year of Rome 470, the Galli Senones were almoſt extirpated. 
The colonies of Caſtrum and Sena were ſent into the country extend- 
ing from Eſis to the Ufens; and the whole of their territory, the Ager 
Gallicus, was added to the dominions of the ſtate. Fiſty-eight years 
| afterwards, a tribune, ambitious of popularity, obtained a law for di- 
viding this public property among the citizens. It is difficult to pe 
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a de la peine I'voir comment cette nouvelle diſtribution 
d'un bien qui n ẽtoit plus aux Gaulois, a pu allumer ſur 
je champ une guerre auſh vive qu elle fut genérale. Je 


comprends ſeulement que les Boi limitrophes jouiffoient 
de Favantage du paturage public, moyennant cette rede- 
vance legere.qu'on nommoit Scripiura, et que des parti- 
culiers ẽtoient interefles peut-etre dans les A —.— de 
ces domaines. L'avidité des nouveaux habitans, aura 


chaſſẽ de leurs azyles quelque foibles reſtes des Senones, 
que la ſage moderation du gouvernement avoit oublics. 


Le voilinage des Romains devenoit plus dangereux aux 
Gaulois, à meſure que cette frontiere ſe fortifioit et ſe 
peuploit d'une colonie rivale et guerriere. Quoiqu'il en 
ſoit, cette loi repandit la crainte et la fureur dans toute 
la Gaule Ciſalpine. Ces nations prirent les armes, et 
ils appellerent encore en Italie un corps nombreux de 
mercenaires tires des peuples Tranſalpins. Les Ro- 


mains ſe prEparerent à ſoutenir Porage. Par le dẽnom- 


brement qu'ils firent de toute Pltalie, ils virent bientot 
qu'ils pouvoient y oppoſer 700,000 fantaſſins, et 70,000 


cavaliers... Le conſul Æmilius, avec une nombreuſe 
arme, ſe poſta à Ariminum pour couvrir I Ager Gallicys, 


Tobjet de la guèrre; et un des prẽteurs fut charge de la 
defenſe de PEtrurie. L'autre conſul, Atilius, Etoit déja 
en Sardaigne, occupe à ſoumettre les barbares de cette 
ile. 9 | 


I 2 | 2. II 
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why this diſtribution of lands, which had ceaſed to belong to the Gauls, 


ſhould at once provoke a war as fierce as it was general: all that 1 un- 
derſtand is, that the neighbouring Boiĩ enjoyed the right of public paſ- 
turage, on paying a ſmall quit- rent called Scriptura; and that the lands 
were perhaps ſubfarmed by individuals. The avarice of the new pro- 


prietors may be ſuppoſed to have expelled the feeble remnant of the. 


Senones, which the wiſe moderation of government had left unmoleſted. 
The neighbourhood of the Romans would grow more formidable to the 
Gauls, in proportion as that frontier was fortified and peopled by a 


rival and warlike colony. Whatever were the reaſons, it is certain that | 


this law ſpread diſmay and fury through the whole of Ciſalpine Gaul. 
Theſe nations flew to arms, and invited into Italy numerous cena- 
ries from beyond the Alps. The Romans prepared for refilding the 


ſtorm. By an enumeration of their forces-in Italy, they found they ; 


could ſend into the field 700,000 foot and.70,000 horſe. The conſul 
Emilius, at the head of a numerous army, took poſt at Ariminum, to 
deſend the Ager Gallicus, the object of the war; and one of the prætors 
vas entruſted with the defence of Tuſcany. Atilius, the other conſul, 


2 to Sardinia, with a view of conquering the barbarians of that 


2. It | 
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2. Il im * de favoir par quelle route les bar - 

pour le premier thẽtre de la guerre:'s Le! preteur toit 
naturellement poſté aupres d' Arezzo, la grande place 

dl''armes des Romains dans la Toſcane. 81 les Gauloyg 

ont ſuivi la route de la mer, ils peuvent avoir trempè ſa 
es 3 s ils prirent celle de Bologue et du Valdimu -: 


o, ce commandant, trop foible pour ſes ittaquer, 
ſera vu oblige de les laiſſer ravager et piller impune- 
ment les riches piturages' de la Toſcane f. IIs 55 firent 
un butin immenſe en troupeaux et en eſclaves. Fiers de 
marcher ſur les traces de leurs anbetres, ils oſèrent pouſſet 
juſqu a Clgſum, ſur la grande route de la capitale. Ce 
fut Ià qu'ils apprirent la nouvelle que le preteur, qui 
avoit peut- tre regu des renforts, les pourſuivoit à grau- 
des journes. Ils firent volte face pour aller à ſa rencons 
tre, et deji le ſoir d'un premier jour de marche, les deux 
armees ſe trouverent en preſence, Chacun y fortifia ſon 
camp. Si nous ſuivons la route de Cigſum à Arezzo, 
dans la Valdichiana, nous tfouverons les villages de 
Lucignana et de Sinalunga à une diſtance afſez convena- 
ble 5. Les Romains avoient pris un yore excellent; et 
ces barbares, malgrẽ leur impetuoſite, ſongèrent plutdt 
à le leur faire abandonner qu'à les y attaquer. IIs par- 
tirent avec toute Pinfanterie, laiſsèrent des feux allumes 


9 


2. It is not material to determine by what route the barbarians pe- 
netrated into Etruria, which they thought fit to render the firit theatre 
of the war. The prætor had naturally poſted himſelf near to Arezzo, 
the principal fortreſs of the Romans in Tuſcany. If they marched by 
the ſea-fide, the Gauls might have deceived his vigilance; if they ot 
ſued the road of Bologna and Valdimugello *, the general muſt hat 
been too weak to reſiſt: them, and therefore felt the neceſſity of allow- 
ing them to ravage with impunity the rich Tuſcan paſtures f. They 
got poſſeſſion of an immenſe booty in cattle and flaves.:. Prou 
of following the footſteps of their anceſtors, they advanced 0. Glo- 
ſium, on the ſtraight road to the capital. There they heard: that 
the prætor, who had perhaps received a reinforcement, -purſued 
them by forced marches. They changed their direction, in. onſler 
to meet him; and on the evening af the firſt day's march, the tuo 
armies were in ſight. of each other. Both ſides fortiſied their camp- 
If we examine the road by Cluſium to Arezzo in the Valdichiana, we 
ſhall find the villages of Lucignana and Sinalunga ſituated at à conver. 
vient diſtance j. The Romans had occupied an excellent camp; and the 
barbarians, notwithſtanding their impetuoſity, thought it wiſer to with 
draw them from it by ſtratagem, than to diſlodge them by force. I 
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pour tromper leb Romains, et leur cavalerie pour-1 
aroe ler et les attirer ãnſenſiblement à PFendroit -od. ils 
les attendojent. Le prEteur donna dans le -pidge, et 
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eee d'une défaite fanglante. II ſe retira avec 
diffculté ſur une hauteur, où i] ſe d&fendit juſqu'⁊ Far- 
Parrivee du conſul Emilius, qui avoit force de marches 


_ erpaiſe FApennin, 8a preſence ſauva le preteur, et les 
Gaulois ne ſongèrent plus quꝰà mettre leur butin en ſu- 
rets,. et a faire leur retraite le long de la mer, Ce recit 
eſt clait, et ſi Caſaubon avoit auſſi bien pris le ſens de 
Polybe que M. Gauzzeſi, le texte de ce grand hiſtorien 

n'dffriroit plus de difficultés geographiques.. II avoit dit 


de la retraite des Gaulois, Nomoaun rw rroxupnoy os ori 
re pνEν-. Si on le traduit Feſulas tendunt, on fait 
faire aux Gaulois une marche preſque incroyable, et une 
manceuvre ridicule, puiſqu' elle ſuppoſe que les Romains 
pourſuivirent leur cavalerie foixante milles, fans la mettre 
en deroute. . Ces embarras augmentent, lorſqu'on a con- 


duit les Gaulois juſqu*i Feſi/e, et au pied de PApepnin 


et comme on ne congoit point comment ils ont pu retro- 
grader juſqu'à Telamon, on 3 le parti avec Cluvier, 
de préferer Pautorite d'Orole a celle de Polybe, et de 
ſuppoſer que la dernière bataille s'eſt donnée gupres 

d' Arezzo. Pourquoi ne pas rendre s «7 Paiovaay verſus 
Fefulas, du c61# de Faſula, ſelon la ſignification la plus 
| | | = ny wh OFF? Cen AI ret RB, naturelle, 


marched with their whole infantry, left their fires burning to deceive the 
Romans, as well as their cayalry, who might continually haraſs them 
until they were drawn to the place to which they wiſhed to decoy them. 
The prætor fell into the ſnare, and was puniſhed for his credulity by a 
bloody defeat. He with much difficulty retired to an eminence, and 
defended: himſelf till the arrival of the conſul Emilius, who by forced 
marches had paſſed the Apennines. His arrival ſaved the prztor; and 
the Gauls now thought only of ſecuring their booty, and making OT 
retreat along the fea. coaſt. The narrative of Polybius is clear; and i 
Caſaubon had taken the ſenſe of the paſſage as well as Mr. Guazzecſi, the 
text of this great hiſtorian would no longer cogtain any geographical 
Gifficulties, He ſays of the retreat of the Gauls, Ilowoauers Ty 
d x,wpnow og a Tor Sν,dꝰ . If wwe tranflate the yards Feſules 
tendunt we ſuppoſe the Gauls to perform a march almoſt incredible, and 
to make a movement altogether abſurd, ſince it implics that the Ro- 
mans purſued their cavalry . fixty miles without putting them to the 
route. Theſe difficulties are increaſed hen we follow the Gauls to 
Fzſulz and the ſoot of the Apennines; and as it is impoſiible to un- 
derſtand how they can. retreat to Telamon, we adopt the opinion of 
Cluverius, in preferring on this occaſion the authority of Oroſius to 
that of Polybius, and ſuppoſing that the laſt battle waz fought near to 
Arezzo, Why ſhould not the words @5 «71 Qaioviar verſus Faſulas by 
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natuxelle, et la conſtruction la plus facile? Les Gaylois 
ſuivirent donc la route de Clufum 3 Feſule, mais on peut 
penſer qu' ils s ẽtoient à peine maſques derrière cette 
chaine de collines, que ſẽpare la Seigneurie de Florence, 
du territoire de Sienne, lorſque Paffaire s engagea. Grace 
I cette idẽe heureuſe de M. Guazzeſi, le ſyſtème entier 
de cette campagne ſe devoile a nos yeux *. Les Romains 
ſe retirèrent ſur une de ces collines; et ce fut en faiſant 
paſſer quelques couriers à travers les bois qui les cou- 
vroient, qu' ils communiquerent au conſul leur ſituation. 
Pourquoi les barbares preferent-ils le chemin des cotes, 
à celui du Valdimugello, qui &toit beaucoup plus court? 
Pourquoi n'ont ils pas traverſe le pays en droiture, pour 
arriver a. Sox. da cad de PArne, et pour cotoyer en- 
ſuite juſqu'aux gorges de la Valdimagra? Il eſt toujours 
certain que le Port de Telamon eſt plus pres de Rome 
ques les montagnes de Sienne. M. Guazzeſi repond 
| tres bien A ces difficultes, par les changemens que le 
tems a apportes au pays, et par Pignorance on nous ſom- 
mes, ſi cette route n'etoit pas la ſeule praticable pour une 
armee, par la preference que les Gaulois donnoient a la 
_ Plaine, où ils pouvoient faire agir leur cavalerie nom- 
breuſe, et par Veſperance de ſe ſervir des vaiſſeaux cor- 
faires Liguriens et Gaulois, pour tranſporter * 


CORDS 4 


e 
tranſlated in the direction of Feſule, according to the moſt natural ſigniu- 
fication and the eaſieſt conſtruction? The Gauls then purſued the road 
from Cluſium to Fæſulæ, but had ſcarcely concealed themſelves behind 
the chain of hilis which ſeparate the Duchy of Tuſcany from the diſtrict 
of Sienna, when they were obliged to come to an engagement. 
Thanks to the happy diſcovery of Mr. Guazzeſi, the whole plan of the 
campaign is unravelled *, The Romans retired to one of thoſe bills; 
and by diſpatching couriers acroſs the thick woods by which they were 
covered, communicated the news of their ſituation to the conſull. 

Why did the Barbarians prefer the road by the coaſt to that of Val- 
dimugello, which is far ſhorter? Why did they not traverſe the coun- 
try in a right line, in order to arrive at the mouth of the Arno, and 
then follow the coaſt to the openings of the hills of Valdimagra? We 
are ſure that Port Telamon is nearer than the mountains of Sienna to 
Rome. Mr. Guazzeſi well explains theſe - difficulties, by the changes 
which time has effected in the nature of the country, and by our igno- 
rance whether this route wis not the only one practicable for an army; 
by the preference given by the Gauls to the plain country, where they 
could avail themſelves of their numerous cavalry, and by the hope of 
meeting with piratical veſſels belonging to their own nation or the Li- 


* V. Surtout Littera Crit. p. 41—58. bag 
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butin, ſans. danger et ſans difficult. Mais je croia qu'il 


faut penetrer, juſqu' aux reſſorts qui ont fait mouvoir les 
conſeils Gaulois, pour bien apprecier une conduite qui 
paſſe de la fureur au decouragement, qui menace la ca- 
pitale, et qui ne cherche ſes ennemis que pour ſe retirer 
de devant eux, apres avoir goùtẽ les premices de la vic- 
toire. Les Gaulois Etoient gouvernes en effet par deux 


eſprits tres differens. Les peuples Ciſalpins ne ſentoient 
que trop, qu'une pareille guerre ne pouvoit finir que par 
leur dẽſtruction, ou celle des Romains. Ils combattoient 


avec cette ardeur qu' inſpirent les plus grands initertts ; 
mais ils ne trouvoient point la meme fagon de penſer dans 
les Ge/ate leurs allies. Ces troupes, qui étoient moins 
une nation, qu'un corps d'avanturiers raſſembles de plu- 
ſieurs peuples differens, n'avoient, d'autre motif pour paſ- 
ſer les Alpes, que Peſpẽrance du butin, et ne ſongeoient 
qu'à conſerver ce butin par une prompte retraite, fans 
s'expoſer davantage dans une guerre qui leur etoit ëtran- 
gere. Ce fut Anocreſte leur chef, qui ouvrit le premier 
cet avis; et dans Pignorance generale on Von etoit de la 
geographie ſpeculative, des batbares qui ne connoifloient 
ni le pays, ni la langue du pays, ne pouvoient ſe guider 


que par le cours des rivieres dont les torrens ſe frayent 


ordinairement un chemin dans les vallons les moins dif- 


| ficiles. Ils ſe frouvoient alors vers la ſource ce YOMbro, 


et comme cette riviere coule du cote du Sud-Oueſt, ils 
e s' ẽtoĩent 


gurians, in which they might tranſport their booty without difficulty. 


or danger. But I believe it will be neceſſary to penetrate into the mo- 
tives by which the Barbarians were actuated, before we can fairly ap- 
preciate their conduct in paſſing from fury to diſmay; and in marching 
up to their enemies, merely that they might fly before them, eſpecially 

ter they had juſt taſted the ſweets of victory. 'The Gallic army was go- 
verned by two principles extremely different. The Ciſalpine natiens 
perceived that ſuch a war could only terminate in their own deſtruction 
or thac of the Romans. They fought like men,. who had their deareſt 


_ Intereſts at ſtake; but their allies the Geſatz were not animated by a 


ſimilar ſpirit. Theſe troops were not a nation, but rather an aſſem- 
blage from different nations, who had 
fake of plunder, and who wiſhed to ſecure their booty by a ſpecdy re- 
treat, without longer expoſing their 


a . geography, 
and the Barbarians were acquainted both with the country and the lan- 
guage, they could only ſhape their route by the courſe of thoſe rivers 
which, ſwelled to torrents, forced their paſſage through the leaſt 


obſtructed vallies. They were then near the ſource of the Umbro; and 
as that river flows from the ſouth-weſt, they muſt have approached 


Rome, 


paſſed the Alps merely for the 


ſons in a war which did not 
concern them. Their leader Anocreſtes was the firſt who propoſed this 
_ meaſure; and as the age was ignorant of the principles 
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|  deſcendirent dans la plaine, et que les Bui jettꝭrent din 


de Groffetto entre Pembouchursde FOmbro et le lac Caſ. 
| tiglione ou Aprilis . Voila le lieu de la bataille. Le 
5 Fer Telamon, endroit bien plus conan, 0 a donnẽ fon * 


| Jes barbares, ſans; youloir engager une bataille, et que 


la voye W ee Tang $'en douter, avant 


| themſelves ol this circumſtance. 


But we learn from a paſſage of Frontinus's Stratagems, that they enter- - 


à for: qo ago 5 le. 3 Aae 3 
Cifalpins, qui. connoiflojent le micux ce pays, ne le quit. 
toient qu' avec peine; an peut ſoupęonner qu ils pro- 


Jai dit qu ils ſuivirent A juſqu'aà ſonem 
quoique le Port de Telamon wit A dix +" wes plus.) 
pres de Rome. Mais am —5 un paſſage des ſtrata. 
gemes de Frontin, que ce fut aupres de Colonia qu'ils- 


milles hommes dans un bois aupirès de cet endroit. La 
conſul Æmilius decouvrit Fembuſcade, et les tailla bag 
pieces. Les critiques, qui ne connoiſſoient point cette 
Colonia, ont voulu b'expliquer, ou la corriger à leur mar 
niere. Colonia, nomine Calummata dans le moyen age, 
et la Colonna A preſent, weſt quiun village du territoire 


„ Rõ̃5 9 


9 80 ſait que le conſul Zmilius ſaivit 8 Parm6e 


par un hazard ſingulier, ſon collague Atilius, qui avoit 
debarque fon armee à Piſe, et qui revenoit à Rome par 


Rome, as * came to tomenth nor Part 5 if is cbt J 
Gauls, who were better acquainted with the country, were loth'to | 
leave it; there is reaſon to think that they would with pleaſure a avail ” 0 


I fay that they followed the courſe of the Umbro till they came to 
its mouth, although Port Telamon be cighteen miles nearer to Rome.” 


ed the plain at Colonia; and that the Boii poſted ten thonſand men in | 
a wood in that neighbourhood. The conſul ZAmilius diſcovered'the 
ambuſh, and cut the enemy in pieces. Critics, to whom the name of 
Colonia was unknown, have endeavoured in their uſual way to explain 
or correct it. This place, now Colonna, was called Columnata in the 
middle ages; it is a village in the territory of Groſſetto, between the 
mouth the Umbro and Caſtiglione, or Aprilis # ; and was the ſcene” 
of the battle, which derives its name from Port Telamon, a plate far 
better known. 

Hiſtory informs us, that the conſul Emilius continped to follow the 


army of the Barbarians without venturing to provoke them to à battle; 1 
and that, by a fingular chance, his colleague Atilias, who had diſem- 1 
barked' his army at Piſa, unexpeRedly fell in with their a that 1 
| ? Littera Crit. p. 7783. | | 
„ we 3 * 19 * N . a battle 
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ſon este kemporta tins FiAdbite complette, et que I Parmee” 
des birdaves' perit dans cette bath „qui porta ſe 


; coup mortel I la liberté des Gaulbis en deca des Al pes. 155 
. ere boa etrconſtances, WU o'y A que Ia Tarpriſe A a Ati- _ 


qui me parott thconcevable. Il wayoit'pu quitter 24 
Salbe g. province, ſans les ordres du ſenat, et parmi 
ſes inſtractions, if avdit certainement celui de ginformer. f 
des 1 de Pennemi, et de ceux de ſon \ collegacy. 

pl concert avec" lui. Cette tiche s pr 
Gelle⸗meme dans un pays ami, "oli la deéſqlation 115 
peuple et la fuite des payſans, lui annongojent afſez 2 
Papproche des barbares. Quoiquiil en ſoit, quand j je g 
vois les Gaulois pris en front et par derrisre, par deux _ 
armes Romaines qui arrivent de deux cotes' oppoſes, . 


* $ 


cette marche m'a plutot Pair d'un projet tres bien enten- 


du, que Pune ns ligence à peine concevable. e 
* 3 no * ” F 1 * * „ „„ boy * we” 
R * * * ' BY | 2 


M. Guazzeſi croit qu "anicjehriement of Tottane ayoit _ 
beaucoup de forets, que les territoires de Cortone, 
d' Arezzo, et de Feſule en Etoient couverts. On connoit 


rennen de la forẽt * II y en 1 ayoit. aupres de | 
| | | I e 5 
a battle enſued, in which that confal was ſlain; while Emilius, on ble 
fide, having alſo attacked the enemy, obtained a complete victory, de- 
froyed the whole Barbarian army, and gave the mortal wound to the 
liberty of the Ciſalpine Gauls. f all thoſe circumſtances, I find moſt 
difficulty in underſtanding the ſurpriſe of Atilius. He could not have 
left his province of Sardinia without the orders of the ſenate. His in- 
ſtructiom muſt have required him to gain information, both af the mo- 
tions of the enemy and of thoſe of his colleagues, in concert with: 
whom he was to act. This duty was eaſily performed in a friendly ++ 
country, where the conſternation of. the en and the flight of the 
peaſants loudly proclaimed the approach of the Barbarians. In whatever 
manner this may be explained, the Gallic army, attacked in front and 
rear by two Roman conſuls, advancing in contrary directions, will al- 
ways, in my opinion, wear the aſpect of a well-combined project, ra- 
ther than of a military neglect, hardly conceivable. *  *# „ „ *. » 
SLRS rad 
Mr. Guazzeſi is of opinion that ruſcany formerly abounded in ſo- 
reſts; and that the diſtricts of Cortona, Arezzo; and Fæſulæ were en- 
trely covered with them. The extent of the Ciminian wood is well 


own, In the year of the city 444, W 


* Littera Crit; p. S964. £ : 
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1 5 A. U. C. 444, ſelon Tite Live. Dans be: © 
2 Ty les Romains tiroient leurs bois de bd 0 
tion, des pays Ruſelle, de Perugia, et de Cligſum; et on 
fait que les territoires de Sienne, de Volaterra, et celui 
de Populonium, oh 'on travailloit le fer de Viſle d'Elk; 
avoient beaucoup de bois. Flavius Vopiſcus marque que 
- du tems d' Aurélien, il y en avoit beaucoup aupres ge la 
voye Aurelienne, et Strabon Paffirme de toute la Tof, 
N Pour peu qu'on creuſe dans la Valdichiana, on trouve 
_ 85 des ar rbres d'une grandeur dEmeſuree, qui ſont deve nus 
il foſſiles. Faut-il encore en appeller aux anciens noms de 
ce pays, la Farneta, Alberefo, F raſſineto, Cereto, la Selve, 
et 3 Fobligation que ces communautés retinrent juſqu'a 
- Fonzieme fitcle, de Aurrer les GE: tous * 1 
0 leurs RC. To YE e 1 
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ir timber for ſhip- building from Ruſellz, Perugia, and Cluſium; 
wood abounded in the territories of Sienna, Volaterra, and 

lonium, whoſe inhabitants wrought the iron from the illand of Elbe. 
Flavius Vopiſcus obſerves, that in the time of Aurelian there was a 
great quantit F of wood near the Aurelian way; and Strabo extends the 
— to all Tuſcany. By digging into the Valdichiana, even near 
the furface, the workmen till find trees of a prodigious ſize, which are 
now. petrified. Need we appeal to the ancient pames and epithets of 
the country, la Farneta, Alleroſo, Frafſmetto, Cereto, la Selve ; or to the 
RE | obligations impoſed on the communities in thoſe parts, as late as the 
BS eleventh century, of n rearirt to 1985 lords a certain number of 
wild boars? NY 


22 near Cluſium. During the Punic wars, the Romans Le 
e 
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| Sur les Trrouents des Ronains. 
A0 e, le 38 Novembre 176. | 
Hou Ls fe vit bientdt force de prendre les armes = 
. N contre les petites cites des Sabins, que Penleve- M 
e ment de leurs filles n avoĩt que trop juſtement irritẽs con- ; F 
$ tre ſon Etat naifſant.. Acron, roi des. Cininiens, fut la | H 
c premiere victime des armes Romaines. Il tomba fous | 
8 les coups de Romulus, et ſon peuple fut trop heureux BK 
a de ſe perdre dans la nouvelle colonie. Le vainqueur =! 
a voulut jouir des premices de fa gloire. Chaſſant devant 1 
lui des troupeaux et des priſonniers, ſuivi des com 5 I 
nons de ſa victoire, et entourẽ de Pallegrefle publique, ul  * _ | 
rentra dans ſa ville, et monta ſur le Mont Capitolin, . 1 
bt pour depoſer dans un temple qu'il y avoit dedie a Jupi- i 
— ter Feretrius, ſa reconnoiſſance et ſes troph&es, Par cette =_ 
ba, ceremonie, il aſſocia pour jamais dans l'eſprit de ſes Ro- | 
12 mains la religion et la vertu militaire. Ce fut là “origine | 
om des triomphes, inflitution qui devint, dans 1a ſuite, la cauſe | 
150 principale de la grandeur de Rome *. Trois cens vingt de | 3 
5 . ces triomphes 4 la conduiſirent a ce faite de la grandeur, | | 
the ; | oh 
* Monteſquieu Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, C. i. p. 2. | 
t Onuphr, Panvin. de Triumphis. Il a pris ce nombre dans Oroſe. 
No VII. 


Upon the Tziuurzs of the Romans. 
x | Rox, 28th November 1764. 
I was ſoon obliged to take arms againſt the little cities of 
the Sabines, whom the rape of their daughters had juſtly provoked 
E againſt his riſing ſtate, Acron, king of the Cininians, was the firſt vic- 
a tim of Roman valour. He fell by the hand of Romulus; and his ſub- 
jects had the good fortune to be allowed to unite with the new colony. 
The conqueror was eager to reap the firſt fruits of his glory. Driving 
before him herds and priſoners, and attended by the companions of his 
victory, he entered the city amidſt public acclamation, and aſcended 
the Capitoline hill, in order to depoſit his trophies and his gratitude in 
the temple which he had dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius. By this cere- 
mony, military virtue was for ever aſſociated with religion in the ima- 
zination of the Romans. Such was the origin of the triumph, an in- 
fitution wobich proved the principal cauſe of the greatneſs of Rome f. Three 
hundred and twenty triumphs $ raiſed her to that exaltation, which ſhe 


t Monteſquieu on the Greatneſs and Decline of the Romans. 
$ Onuphr, Panvin, on Triumphs. The number is taken from — 
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Sr 8 a3is;'v en 22 y is a0! 33199 ungido 
dend elle © tromen ſous, Lempire 1 5 

hazarder quelques réſlexions ſur den triomphe 
ſur le chemin quo ſuivoient les er ſure 
ſpectacle lui meme. e 1 94 010 33 ziobre; 
een de riomphe peut venvilagerde trois manidtes 
differentes., 1. Lauforité qui l accordoit : 2, las perſonnes 
e P aceardoſt z. ck. 3˙ lea raiſons' pour Jeſquellez 
nl fy ee JV 
5 1. Je penſe que les wie, dont Tantorit6/dtoit aui in 
cke ſur le militaire, 1 7 elle Etoit borne dans le 
civil, rentroient dans la ville triomphe, toutes les fois 
qu ils en croyoient dignes, et qu'ils ſe decernoient eur. 
memes get honneur que leur predecefſeur avoit inſtitu; 
Apres Fexpulſion de Tarquin, le fenat, d&4ja le conſejl dy 
ince et de la nation, devint encore Parbitre des recom- 
penſes militaires . II accorda à Valerius  Publicola 
Phonneur dy triomphe pour cette victoire remportee ſur 
les Tarquins, dans laquelle Brutus perdit la vie. Depuis 
cette Epoque, le triomphe a quit un prix reel aux yeur 
de quiconque connoiffoit la v ritable gloire. Cette c&r6- 
monie n'etoit plus une vaine pompe I Eblouiſſoĩt la po- 
pulace: un _— y trouvoit d&formais le plus beau de 
tous les Eloges, Papprobation de nos égaux, et de no- 
une. 9 uns des ſenateurs avoĩent aux-memes 
wo L 


r 0 * * % * 3 
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had attained under the reign of f Veſpabian. I venture to fubmit the 1 
lowing reflections on the right of triumph, the road through which it 
eeded, and the ſhow itſelf. | 4s by 
The right of triumph may be conſidered under three aſpeds. 1. The 
authority by which it was conferred; 2. the perſons «pan whom, and 
3- the reaſons for which it was granted. 
r. Under the royal government, I ſhould ſuppoſe that the bop, 
whoſe authority was as independent in military as it was limited in civil 
affairs, entered the city in triumph, whenever they thought Wege 
entitled to that honour; and thus diſpenſed in their own favopr the! 
nefits of an inſtitution which had been eſtabliſhed by their. predece or. 
After the expulſion of Tarquin, the ſenate, which had been the g 
ol the prince, and was that of the nation, naturally aſſumed the power 
of diſpenſing military rewards *. The ſenate conferred on Valerius 
Publicola the honour bf a triumph for having defeated the Tarquins i in 
that battle in which Brutus was ſlain. From this ra, the triumph pol- 


. Feſſed a real value in the opinion of all acquainted with true glory. | 


This ceremony was no longer a vain ſhow, fitted merely to darzle iht 
populace ; but a ſolemnity in which a meritorious conful found the beſt. 
of all panegyrics; the praiſe of his equals and of his rivals. Some ſens- 
tors had attained, many of them inſpired to, the triumph; and as all of 


Tit. Liv. L. ii.  Dionyf. Halicarn. L, v. A 
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obtenu cette gloire, il y en avoit peu qui n'y aſpiraſſent 

Tous intẽveſſts t point avitir un honneur qui Etoit le 
leur, rs jugeoĩent le caudidat avee une ſ6verite falutaire 
pour \ Þ'6tax,: et glorieuſe pour lui- meme. Le ſenat re- 

rdoit ce droit comme la plus belle de ſes prerogativeg: - 
ile oonſerva juſqu aux derniers jours de la repablique, - 
et parut le conſerver quſqu àu plus bas tems de lb empite. 
Il eut une ſois la douleur de: gent voir prive, et de ſentir 
encore qu'il m&ritoit de Ie perdre. Lan de Rome 305, 
Valerius et Horatius, ces deux conſuls qui avolent chaſſe 
les Décemvirs, remportèrent deux victoires complettes 
fur les Volſques, les Eques, et les Sabins; mais leur con- 
duite trop populaire, et leur ardeur à pourſuivre les De- 
cemvirs, leur avoient attire la haine de chefs du ſénat, 
qui plaignoient leurs coupables parens, quoiqu ils detefs 
taſſent leurs forſaits. Le ſenat refuſa aux conſuls le tri 
omphe qu' ils demandoient “, et donna cet exemple ſi 
pernicieux dans un Etat libre, celui de diſtribuer les 
graces militaires ſelon le parti que fuivent les Generaux | 
dans les affaires politiques. Un tribun appella au peuple 
de cette injuſtice, et ce peuple fut charme d'&tendre ſes 
droits en recompenſant ſes favoris. Valerius et Horatius 
triomphèrent ſans le conſentement du ſẽnat: mais le peu- 
ple, content de ſa victoire, rendit au ſenat le droit qu'il 
2 {74 Tim KK 4, . f i „„ a N 0 d 8 toit 
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them felt an intereſt in keeping untarniſhed an Honour which was in 8 
ſome meaſure their own, they judged the candidate with a ſeverity | IT 
xs ſalutary for the ſtate as glorious for himſelf. The fenate conſider- 
ed this right as its moſt precious prerogative; preſer ved it in reality to 
the laſt days of the republic; and affected to preſerve it to the lat- 
eſt times of the empire. It once had the pain to ſee itſelf diveſted of 
this right, and tu feel that it juſtly merited the puniſhment. In the 
jear of Rome 305, Valerius and Horatius, the two conſuls who had 
aboliſhed the Decemvirate, gained two complete victories over the Vol- 
ſci, the Equi, and the Sabines: but their conduct too partial to the 
populace, and their eagerneſs in profecuting the Decemvirs, drew 
on them the hatred of the leaders of the ſenate, ho pitied their 

, infortunate kinſmen, at the ſame time that they deteſted their crcimes. 
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power The ſenate refuſed to theſe conſuls the honour of a triumph“; af-' 
alerius fording therein an example highly pernicious in a foee ſtate, of being 
uins in influenced in the diſtribution of military favours by the party which the 
ph poſ- generals take in politics. In conſequence of this injuſtice, a tribune 

| ippealed to the people, who ſeized with pleaſure the opportunity. 


ale the of at once rewarding their favourites, and of extending their own 
he belt. power, Valerius and Horatius "triumphed without the conſent of the 
1c ſens ſenzte; to which, however; the people reſtored a prerogative, which 
s all of they themſelves had 4ifurped on this particular occaſion.” 1 am not igno- 


* Fit. Liv, LI di. Dionyſ. Harlicarn, L. xi. | 
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Stoit arrogs dans cette occaſion. Je crois que cEtorps 
habile, qui a eu des ſiècles de Set er u Ms * 
paſſion, chercha dans Pimpartiahte et la prudence de ſes 
deerets, Paffermiſſement d'une autorité auſſi prẽcaire, et 

ue Vetat profita de ſes craintes. II devoit craindre en 
effet la deciſion Pune queſtion delicate fur la conſtitution. 
Puiſque les arrets du peuple pouvoient deroger aux droits 
les mieux reconnus du ſenat, ce ſenat qu*&oit-il, ſi non 
une commiſſion etablie par ſe peuple, a laquelle il avoit 
d&legueE Fexercice de ſes droits, qu'il &toit toujours le 
maitre de reprendre ? Le parti patricien en auroit voulu 
faire les reprẽ ſentans de fon ordre, comme les comices 
des tribus Vetoient de celui des plébẽlens. Selon ces prin- 
cipes, ces deux corps fe rEuniſſoient pour former la re- 
publique; mais chacun y avoit ſes droits facres et in- 
violables. Le conſentement du ſénat ouvroit les portes 
au char du triomphateur; mais il dependoit encore du 


peuple de Parreter. Tout commandement militaire ſe 
perdoit en paſſant le Pomerium. Generaux au dehors, 
les conſuls n'&toient que magiſtrats dans une ville, qui 


ne connoiſſoit de force que celle des loix. Cependant le 
triomphateur rentroit I la tete de ſes lẽgions, revètu de 
fon caractère militaire. Pour concilier la gloire du chef, 
et le reſpect qu on devoit aux loix, le ſenat propoſoit tou- 


jours au peuple de lui continuer le commandement mili- 


— —  —— __ 

rant that this politic council, which had ages of wiſdom and only mo- 
ments of 'paſſion, endeavoured, by the impartiality and prudence of its 
decrees, to conſirm its precarious authority; and that the public at large : 
profited by its fears. lt could not indeed but fear the deciſion of a 

cate queſtion reſpecting its own conſtitution. Since the decrees of the 
people ſuperſeded the deft eſtabliſhed rights of the ſenate, in what other 
light could that ſenate be regarded, but as a commiſſion delegated by 
the people, for the purpoſe of exerciſing rights, which thoſe who had 


_ conferred them might at pleaſure reſume?. The-patrician party were 


glad to have the fenate conſidered as the repreſentatives of their own 
order, as the comitia tributa repreſented the plebeians. Agreeably to 
this principle, theſe two bodics united compoſed the commonwealth; 
but each of them apart enjoyed its ſacred and inviolable rights. The 
conſent of the ſenate opened the gates to the triumphal car; but the 


people were entitled to ſtop its career. Upon entering the Pomærium, 


all military command ceaſed; and the conſuls, who were generals abroad, 
decame ſimple magiſtrates in Rome; which acknowledged no other 


authority than that of the laws. Yet the triumphant general returned at 


the head of his legions, and continued to appear in a military character. 
To reconcile reſpe& for the laws with the glory due to conquerors, the 


| ſenate always propoſed continuing the general in his command _ 
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türe, pendant le jour de fon triomphe. Laſſemblce 


pouvoit la rejetter; et on Fa va prete à uſer de ſon droit 
pour arreter le triomphe de Paul Emile. oh 
2, Pour ofer demander le triomphe il falloit avoir eu 
le commandement. La diſcipline des Romains n auroit 
jamais permis qu'un tribun, ou qu'un lieutenant, fe pre- 


ſentat au ſènat pour y demander le prix qu'il avoit mé- 
ritè par ſes ſervices; qu'avoit- il pu meriter ce ſubalterne, ' 


lui dont les vertus w&toient que la valeur et Pob&ffance?” 
C'#toit a ſon chef à les rẽcompenſer. Cette idée de la 
ſubordination Etoit portée ſi Join, que le general jouiſſoit 
de la gloire de ſes lieutenants les plus &loignes “, et qu ils 
ctoient cenſes ne vaincre que par les ordres qu'il avoit 
donnes f. C'eſt ainſi que les empereurs, ſeuls chefs de 
la milice, ſe rẽſervèrent ſeuls les honneurs du triomphe 
pour les victoires que leur genie remportoit à la fois ſur 
le Rhin et ſur PEuphrate. On s'apperęoit encore ici de 
Paffociation conſtante parmi les Romains, de la religion 
et de la politique. Le peuple en confiant a ſes magi- 
ſtrats le commandement ſupreme, lui confioit le droit de 
prendre les aufpices, et d'interroger la fortune publique 
de la nation. Ce caractère ſacré les mettoit (pour 
m'exprimer ainſi) en liaiſon avec les dieux de la rẽpub- 
| NN as | lique. 
the day of his triumph. The people uſually acceded to this propoſal ; 
which they were entitled, however, to reje&t ; and which they had 


nearly rejected, in order to hinder the triumph of Paulus Emilius. 
2. Thoſe only could demand a triumph who had been inveſted with 


ſopreme command. The diſcipline of the Romans would never have 


allowed a tribune or a lieutenant, to apply to the ſenate for the reward 
of his ſervices. What reward could a ſubaltern deſerve, whoſe only 
virtues were thoſe of valour and obedience ;. virtues which it was the 
duty of his general to remunerate. The principle of military ſubordi- 
nation was carried ſo far, that a commander in chief appropriated the 
glory of his moſt diſtant lieutenants*, who were conſidered as indebted 
for their ſucceſs merely to the orders which he had given to them þ. The 
emperors therefore, as ſole heads of the army, were alone entitled to. 
wiumph for the victories which their genius had obtained, at the ſame 
ime on the Rhine and the Euphrates. On this occaſion, alſo, we may 
perceive the perpetual connection, among the Romans, of religion and 
plicy. The people, in conferring the ſupreme command, conferred 
"ith it the right of taking the auſpices, and of interrogating the gods, 
concerning the fortune of the ſtate. This ſacred prerogative cſtabliſhed 
* Cicer, in Piſon. C. xxiti. ; 
f See the Abhẽ Bleterie's Diſſertation on the title Imperator. Mem. 
E Academ, des, Belles Lettres, tome xxi. | ; 
| - a pecu- 


deferoit preſque toujours a Fautorité des pères, mais elle 
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 depouilles des ennemis et les trophees de leurs victoires. 
Dans la-theologie toute martiale des Romains, on ne 
. pouvort leur preſenter des offrandes plus agreables,”* . 


xæuniſſoient facilement des campagnes qui ne confiſtoient 


forcce de ſe defendre et d attaquer tout a la fois dans tou- 


Ces proconſuls et proprẽteurs devinrent à la fin les ſeuls 


tinued to exerciſe both civil and military ſundꝭ ions, yet they ceaſed to 


fs tors, were entitled alſo to demand a triumph, when their 


lique. Eux, et eus ſeuls, pouvoient: les interroger, 


les ſolliciter par des vecux. que Vetat 6toit oblige de —_ 
plir. II ny avoit donc qu'eux, à qui il convenoit de 
jeur offrir des actions de graces, lorſque ces dicux avoi- 
ent exauce leurs prieres, et dapporrer à leurs pieds les 


* 
4 


1 


. 


Dans les premiers ſiscles, les conſuls. et les preteurs 


qu'en quelques jours de marche, ſuivis d'un combat, avec 
Fadminiftration politique. Mais lorſque la republiquee toit 


tes les provinces de VItalie, dans la Sicile, dans VEſpagne 
et dans PAfrique, il falloit multiplier ſes chefs, et conti- 
nuer aux conſuls et aux preteurs le meme commande- 
ment, lorſque le terme de leur magiſtrature Etoit expire. 


generaux de Petat z et quoique les memes perſonnes ex- 
ergaſſent les fonctions civiles et militaires, elles ne les 
exeręoient plus en meme tems, effet naturel de Petendue 
de Pempire, et de la grandeur des affaires. Ces magiſ- 
trats extraordinaires, qui jouiffoient des mEmes droits et 
des memes auſpices, que lorſqu'ils Etoient conſuls ou 
prẽteurs, obtenoient toujours le triomphe, _ ils 

| | 3 Tavoient 


a peculiar connection between the general and the gods of his country. 
He alone could interrogate them, and ſolicit their favour by vows 
which the ſtate was bound to perform. When his prayers were heard, 
it bclonged, therefore, to him in particular, to demonſtrate the public 
gratitude to the gods; and to lay at their feet hoſtile ſpoils and victorious 
trophies. To the martial ſuperſtition of the Romans, no offerinys 
could appear more acceptable, ee 

In the firſt ages of the republic, it was eaſy for the conſuls and præton 
to unite with their civil functions the management of campaigns, which 
conſiſted only in marches of a few days, immediatel followed by a hat- 
tle. But when Rome was obliged to act, both offenſively and defenfive- 
ly, in all the provinces of Italy; in Sicily, Spain, and Africa; it be- 
came neceſſary to increaſe the number of generals, and to extend the 
military command of the conſuls and prætors beyond the term aflignedſer 
their civil authority. Theſe a and proprætors finally became the 
only generals of the ſtate; e conſequence of the weight of affairs which 
increaſed with the extent of the empire, although the ſame perſons ca 


exerciſe them ſimultaneouſly. Theſe extraordinary magiſtrates, vhs 
enjoyed the ſame ſacred prerogatives as when they were conſuls and 10 ; 


werites 
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Sa ſatuation-etoit ſingulière comme ſes exploits. Sa pro- 


pre hardieſſe et la faveur du peuple, Pavoient &leve au 
commandement a Page de vingt quatre ans. II ẽtoit ge- 
néral ſans avoir été magiſtrat. II paroiffoit dangereux 


d'accoutumer les favoris du peuple à mepriſer les emplois 
de etat, et à S ouvrir des voyes plus abreg&es. . En lui 
refuſant le triomphe, on proteſtoit en faveur des maximes 
meme qu'on avoit violees; on faiſoit ſentir au peuple 
combien -etojent differentes ſes loix et ſon autorite, et 
Fon refroidiſſoit les dẽſirs tEmeraires que le ſucces de Sci- 
pion auroĩt excites, en ſẽparant le prix de la gloire de ce- 


lui de Pambition. Le ſenat prit le parti de la ſageſſe et 


de la diſcipline; et le vainqueur ſe ſoumit à ſon refus. 


Ce decret fond ſur des raiſons qu'on ſentit plut6t qu'on 


ne les enonca, s introduiſit dans la juriſprudence des tri- 


omphes; et il parut conſtant que le ſẽnat n'en avoit jamais 
accord A ceux qui n'etoient point magiſtrats : exemple 
de Scipion ſembloit decider de l'avenir. Dans le ſens 
propre, ce decret n'ouvroit le triomphe qu'à ceux d' entre 


Vo“. III. 8 les 


merited that honour. Tt would have been unjuſt- indeed to debar them 
from this reward, and to blaſt their laurels, becauſe the diſtance of the 


.province and the difficulty of the war had prevented them from termi- 
nating it in a ſingle campaign. During the ſecond Punic war, young 


Scipio demanded a triumph, which he had fairly earned, by avenging 
the death of his uncles, and by recovering for the republic the great 
province of Spain. His ſituation was as ſingular as his ſervices, His 


own boldneſs and the favour of the people had raiſed him to ſupreme 
command at the age of twenty-four. He became a general without hav- 


ing ever been a magiſtrate, It appeared dangerous to accuſtom the fa- 


yourites of the people to deſpiſe civil employments, and to open for 
. themſelves ſhorter roads to power. By refuſing a triumph to Scipio, 
the Romans proteſted in favour of maxims which themſelves had violated: 


people were taught to underſtand that their authority was ſubordinate 
to the laws; and that raſh ambition was. ſuppreſſed, which might too 
probably have been inflamed by the ſucceſs of Scipio in ſeparating the 
reward of military glory from the honours of civil magiſtracy. The 
ſenate maintained the cauſe of wiſdom and of diſcipline ; and the con- 
queror ſubmitted to-their refuſal. This decree, which was founded. on 


reaſons of ſtate, rather felt than, expreſſed, came to be conſidered as the 
law of triumph; which the people never granted to any but magiſtrates : 


the precedent in the caſe of Scipio was thenceforth decifive, The 2 
| . enſe 


| ' Pouvoit=on' en effet fletrir leurs lauriers, 
parceque la diſtance des lieux et la difficulté de la guer- 
dare ne leur avoient pas permis de la terminer dans une 
ſeule campagne ? Mais pendant la ſeconde guerre Puni- 
que, le jeune Scipion vint demander ce triomphe qu'il 
avoĩt ſi bien mérite, en vengeant la mort de ſes oncles, 
et en rendant à la rẽpublique la grande province d Eſpagne. 


* 
* 2 
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dire, les années qui $etoient Ecoulces depuis l 
de leurs charges, et les conſidéroit toujours comme re- 


neur du triomphe, tout particulier, tout chevalier Ro- 


. tième ſiècles de Rome. | 


according to circumſtances it would have extended the right of trium 


ſeventh centuries of Rome. 


* . 
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ies conſuls et les preteurs, à qui le ſenat continuoit Pex. 


ercice de cette magiſtrature qu'il leur avoit confiee; mais 
| yois que Puſage et la raiſon Petendirent ſans difficulté 

| ces citoyens à qui Pautorite publique-accordoit le pou- 
voir de ces magiſtratures *, qu' ils avoient une fois exer- 
cees, et que indulgence du ſenat ſupprimoit, pour ainſi 


expiration. 


vètus du caractère qu' ils avoient une fois porte. - Pignore 
juſqu à quel point le ſenat auroit poufſe ſon indulgence, 
et sil efit accords le triomphe aux exploits d'un ancien 
preteur, par exemple, revetu de Fautorite proconſulaire, 
Je crois que ce ſage conſeil ne decida point d'avance un 
cas qui n ctoit pas arrive; et qu'il auroit juge ſelon les 
circonſtances juſqu'à un proconſul, qui n'auroit jamais 
joui que de la dernière des magiſtratures, Vedilite; Cet 
<dile, age au moins de trente huit ans, devoit Etre connu 
depuis vingt ans dans les troupes et dans la ville. Il de- 
yoit avoir fait connoitre ſes talens et ſon caractère dans 
la queſture, et ſes principes de politique dans le ſEnat. 
Mais le ſens et la lettre de ce decret excluoient de Phon- 


main, 


x e ne puis ren voyer qu'à Tite Live et aux Faſtes du ſirieme et ſep⸗ 


1 : ö 


ſenſe of this decree allowed a triumph only to thoſe conſuls and prztors 
whoſe magiſtracies had been prolonged by the people; but both reaſon 
and cuſtom extended this honour to citizens inveſted by public authority 
with the power belonging to offices * which they had formerly filled; the 
indulgence of the ſenate obliterating, as it were, the years which had elapſ- 
ed ſince the term of their employment, and conſidering them as ſtill bear- 
inga character which they had once honourably ſuſtained. I know not how 
far the ſenate extended this indulgence; and whether it allowed, for exam- 
ple, the triumph to a prætor of a former year, when inveſted with procon · 
ſular authority. I am inclined to think that this wiſe council never anti- 
cipated the deciſions of caſes which had not actually happened; and that 


even to a proconſul, who: had never held any other magiſtracy than 
zdileſhip. The ædile having attained at leaſt the age of thirty- eight, 
muſt have been known for twenty years in the army and in the city. 
His talents and his character might have been appreciated by his beha- 
vioar in the quæſtorſhip, and his political principles could not fail of 
being diſcovered in the ſenate. But both the letter and the ſpirit of this 
decree excluded from triumphal honours the ſimple citizen or knight, 
that the laws might not be ſuſpended even in favour of the moſt diſtin” 


cite the authority of Livy and the Faſti of the fixth and 


* Tcan only 
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main, qui auroit donné exemple pernicieux de faire de- 
roger aux loix, en faveur meme du merite le plus diſtin- 


gue. II etablit fi bien Phonneur de ces loix et du triom- 
_ phe, que le peuple ne diſtribua plus ſes graces, que 


ſelon Fordre etabli. Je ſais que le jeune Pompee, encore 
chevalier, arracha au dictateur Sylla les honneurs du 
triomphe, dans ces tems malheureux od les loix ſe 


taiſoient devant les particuliers trop puiſſans . Si le 
ſenat lui accorda enſuite une grace pareille, Pautorite de 


Pompee et la faveur du Pye. Jjuſtifioient afſez une in- 


dulgence qui Etoit ſans conſequence pour lui. 5 
3. On ſait afſez que le General victorieux à ſon retour 


à Rome, faiſoit aſſembler le ſenat dans un temple hors 


de enceinte des murs, et qu'il lui expoſoit ſes prẽtenſi- 


ons au triomphe, en lui fourniſſant en meme tems des 


memoires exacts de fa victoire, dont il Etoit oblige de ; 
conſtater la verite par fon ſerment ſolemnel. La maniere + 


dont Claudius Neron et Livius Salinator demanderent le 


triomphe pour leur victoire de Metaurus, Etoit, ſelon 
Tite Live, la forme uſitée de tous les Generaux. Ils 


ſupplièrent qu'on rendit graces aux dieux, et qu'il leur 


fat permis d'entrer en ville en triomphe, pour avoir ad- 


miniftre la rEpublique avec courage et avec fidélité +. 
Je penſe que cette condition, dont Pinterpretation ſe 
pretoit facilement a la N et T I'Equite des juges, 

| „ + 4 CEtoit 


guiſhed merit. The authority of theſe laws became ſo thoroughly eta | 
liſhed, that the people no longer ſought to diſpenſe their favours, but 


agreeably to the order which they preſcribed. I know that young Pome 
pey, while yet a ſimple knight, forced the dictator Sylla to grant him a 


triumph, at that unhappy criſis when the laws were overwhelmed by the 


power of individuals *. Although the ſenate afterwards beſtowed on 
him a ſimilar power, the authority of Pompey, and the enthuſiaſtic ad- 
miration of the multitude, juſtified M indulgence which would not be 
conſtrued into a precedent. : COTE 
3. It is well known that the victorious general, at his return to Rome, 
aſſembled the ſenators in a temple without the walls, and explained to 
them his juſt pretenſions to a triumph, by ſupplying them with a written 
narrative of his victory, coufirmed by a ſolemn oath. The form by 
which Claudius Nero and Livius Salinator demanded a triumph for their 


victory at Metaurus was that employed by the ſubſequent generals. 


They requeſted that thanks might be rendered to the gods ; and thay 


they themſelves might be allowed to enter the city in triumph, for their 
faithful and couragious management of the affairs of the republic f. 1 


am of opinion that this condition, which admitted of great latitude of 

interpretation from the prudence and equity of the judges, was the only 
* Appian de Bell. Civil. L. i. Cicer. pro leg. Manil. 
f Tis. Liv. xv, | | 
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RECUEIL & mes OBSERVATIONS, 


etoit ſeule eſſentielle, quoique pluſieurs 6crivains y ayent 
ſubſtitut une multitude de petites loix, qui arretoient les 
 d&liberations du ſenat, et le mettoient à chaque inſtant 


dans l'impuiſſance, ou dans la neceflite d'accorder Phon- 


neur du triomphe à ceux qui le ſolicitoient“. Eux- 


memes n'ont point pu dEcouvrir des loix dignes de ce 
nom ſacre. Celles quiils nous ont donnees, ne ſont ap- 


puydes que ſur quelques exemples particuliers, qui ſont 
detruits A leur tour par des exemples oppoſes; et Pon 
doit ſentir que celui qui nie, detryit, d'un ſeul fait, toutes 


les vraiſemblances qu'on peut accumuler contre lui. 
- Ceſt ainſi qu'ils ont ſtatue qu'un General, ne pouvoit 


preétendre au triomphe, à moins que dans une ſeule ba- 


taille rangee, il n'eüt fait perir cinq mille des ennemis; 


et A les entendre, cette ſeule condition remplie Fautori- 
ſoit à le demander comme une recompenſe qui lui toit 
due. Pai cependant de la peine a me perſuader que le 
ſeẽénat eüt voulu s'aſſujettir a juger du mérite, ſur une 
regle auſſi incertaine que le nombre des morts. De 


combien d'occafions un General pouvoit-il rendre à la 


reépublique des ſervices, qui m&ritoient toute ſa recon- 
noiſſance, ſans avoir ſatisfait à ces calculateurs ſcrupuleur, 


qui meſurent le ſang humain avec tant d'exactitude? 
S'il avoit affaire aux peuples effemines de Orient, qui 
„ > 3 oſoient 
r | 

one eſſential, although ſeveral writers ſuppoſe a variety of particular 
laws, which controlled the deliberations of the ſenate, and compelled 
them either to admit or to reje& the pretenſions of thoſe who demanded 
a triumph. Yet thoſe writers have not been able to bring forward, 
on this ſubject, any thing deſerving the ſacred name of a law. The 
dns; ng which they mention are inferred from a few examples, the 
orce of which is deflroyed by others directly oppoſite; and they can- 
not but perceive that he who maintains the negative againſt them, 
overturns, by a ſingle fact, all the probabilities which they can accu- 
mulate. 

They lay it down as a Jaw of the triumph, that a genera] could not 
claim that honour, who had not in a pitched battle killed five thouſand of 
the enemy; and ſuppoſe that he was entitled to demand it, upon fulfil- 
ling this ſingle condition, as the due recompenſe of his merit. Yet it is 
not eaſy to believe that in appreciating military ſervices, the ſenate 
ſhould have been guided by a circumſtance ſo exceedingly uncertain as 
the number of the ſlain. On how many occaſions might a general de- 
ſerve the warmeſt gratitude of the republic, without contenting thoſe 
nice arithmeticians who calculated the quantity of human blood with 
ſuch ſcrupulous accuracy? If he carried on war againſt the effe minate 


nations of the Eaſt, whoſe cowardice was alarmed even by the war- 


* V. Onuphr. Panvin, de Triumphis, et Appian in Ly 
e out 
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ofoient à peine ſoutenir le cri de guerre des legions, une 


victoire tres peu ſanglante pouvoit lui livrer un royaume 
entier. Un Generale ſagement avare du ſang des citoyens, 
pouvoit penſer quꝰ une campagne ſavante et heureuſe dé- 


ployoit bien mieux les talens militaires, que Faveugle for- 


tune d'un jour de combat. Ses manceuvres bien concertees 
et bien ſoutenues, pouvoient enlever 3 Pennemi toutes 
ſes reſſources, ſans lui laiſſer meme celles d'une bataille, 
et le reduire à la n&ceſſite de mettre bas les armes, et de 
ſe rendre avec une armee encore entière, et que les com- 
bats n'avoient point diminuee. Des places fortifices par 
Fart ou par leur ſituation, et defendues par une garniſon 


intrẽ pide plutot que nombreuſe, pouvoient offrir de toutes 
parts des obſtacles dignes de toute la conſtance des trou- 


pes, et de toute la ſcience du General, qui aura achevé 
par cette conquete, des guerres auth onereuſes pour la 
republique, qu'elles Etoient pernicieuſes aux - provinces. 


Je ne citerai que le dernier de ces cas, et je ne rappellerai 


que Pexemple du ſecond des Scipions, qui gala la repu- 
tation de ſon oncle, ſans avoir jamais vaincu Annibal, et 


qui triompha deux fois, ſans avoir livre une ſeule bataille 
rangee. Les ſièges de Carthage et de Numance lui va- 


lurent ces deux triomphes, et deux ſurnoms encore plus 
glorieux. Il ne ſeroit cependant pas poſſible d'y trouver 
un combat on il ait pu perir cing mille hommes. Il y 
a meme de auteurs qui nous aſſurent que ces Numantins 
qui oſèrent lutter avec tant de ſuccès et de conſtance 


— u — 


ſhouts of the legions, a victory almoſt bloodleſs might put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a whole kingdom. A commander, ſparing of the blood of his 


fellow-citizens, might think military talents more honourably diſplayed 
in the ſkill and ſucceſs of a campaign, than in the blind fortune and ha- 
vock of a day of battle. His well-contrived and well-executed move- 


ments might deprive the enemy of every reſource, without excepting ' 


that of an engagement; and cumpel them to ſurrender their arms and 
their perſons, a prize undiminiſhed by any loſs in the field. Towns 
ſtrongly fortified by art or nature, and defended by garriſons more ob- 


ſtinate than numerous, might oppoſe obſtacles worthy of exerciſing all - - 


the {kill and perſeverance of a general; who, by carrying ſuch places, 
might often terminate wars as burdenſome to the republic as pernicious 
to the provinces. I ſhall exemplify only the ſecond of thoſe caſes ; 
and my example ſhall be that of the younger Scipio, whoſe glory equall- 
ed that of his uncle, though he had never conquered an Hannibal; and 
who triumphed twice, without having ever fought a fingle pitched 
battle. By taking Carthage and Numantium, he obtaincd thoſe tri- 
umphs, and two ſurnames, ſtill more glorions. Vet, in the courſe of 
thoſe fieges, it is impoſſible to find an action in which five thouſand of 
tne enemy periſhed; and there are authors who affirm, that thoſe brave 
Numantines who refiſted with ſuch perſeverance and ſucceſs the forces of 
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leur nombre que par leur valeur *. 
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contre les forces de la rẽpublique, ne montèrent jamais 


à plus de quatre mille hommes, qui ne multiplièrent 


Nous devons à ces memes Ecrivains un autre reglement 


auſſi ſage, et par bonheur auſh bien fonde que le premier. 


Pour obtenir, diſent-ils, Phonneur du triomphe, il falloit 
avoir: ſournis quelque peuple qui n'avoit jamais reconnu 
Fautorite des Romains; il n'auroit pas ſuffi de reduire 


une province revoltee ; le ſenat ne comptoit que ces vic- 


toires qui reculoient les frontières de Pempire. Il me ſem- 
ble qu'on a voulu faire honneur a une certaine grandeur 
dame un peu romaneſque, aux depens de la prudence et 


du veritable honneur. En effet la poſſeſſion d'une pro- 


vince importoit elle moins à la republique, parcequ'elle 
Tavoit d&ga poſſed&e, et quelle Pavoit rendue d'un prix 
bien plus conſiderable, en verſant dans ſon ſein des colo- 
nies nombreuſes, et en faiſant valoir tous les avantages 
naturels ou artificiels du pays? Son honneur etoit-il plus 
intéreſſẽ I ſoumettre des nations libres, qui connoiſſoient 
à peine le nom de Rome, qu'à reduire des rebelles dont 


la revolte accuſoit la juſtice de la rẽpublique, bravoit ſa 


puiſſance, et donnoit aux autres ſujets un exemple dan- 
gereux ſẽduiſant? Trouvoit- on une rẽſiſtance moins opi- 
niitre parmi ces peuples rẽduits a opter entre la victoire 
et la mort, et dont les chefs, et meme les troupes, 
| | = avoient 
S 


the republic, never exceeded | four thouſand men, whoſe numbers were 


multiplied only by their valour . | 

Another regulation is mentioned, not leſs wiſe, and juſt as well 
founded as that already ſtated. A triumph, it is ſaid, could be obtained 
only by the conquerors of nations, who had never previouſly acknow- 
ledged the authority of the Romans; the 8 of a province 
did not ſuffice; the ſenate made no account of victories which did 
not extend the frontiers of the empire. In this ſuppoſed regulation, 
it ſeems to me as if the heroiſm of romance were ſubſtituted inſtead of 
the dictates of prudence and true honour. Was a province the leſs va- 
luable to the Romans becauſe it had been long in their poſſeſſion, peo- 


pled by their numerous colonies, and enriched by their attention in im- 


proving its natural and artificial advantages? Was the honour of the 
republic more concerned in ſubduing free nations, who had ſcarcely ever 
heard of the name of Rome, than in ſuppreſſing the rebellion of a re- 
volted province, which upbraided her injuſtice, defied her power, and 
ſeduced by a dangerous example the allegiance of her other ſubjects? 
Was a leſs obſtinate reſiſtance to be expected from a people who had no 
other choice than victory or death, whoſe generals and even ſoldiers had 


* V. Flori Epitom. Orofium, T. Liv, Iv. AuQr de Vir, illuſtrifl. 
85 „„ | learned 
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avoient appris -Part de la guerre ſous les drapeaux Ro- 
mains, que parmi des nations de barbares dont le ſEnat ac- : 
cepta avec plaiſir les ſoumiſſions les plus legeres, content 
d'impoſer d'abord le joug, pour ne Pappeſantir que dans 
la ſuite? En un mot, ceg guèrres etojent-elles d'une ſi 
petite importance, qu'on dut en dẽgoũter les bons Gene- 
raux, en refuſant a leurs exploits, la ſeule recompenſe 
qui en &toit digne ? Pour me perſuader que le ſenat eut 
ctabli un pareil r&glement, il faudroit des faits auſſi dé- 
ciſifs en {a fayeur, quiils lui font oppoſes. Je ne veux 
pas me Prevaloir de tous ces — £2 ſur des peuples 
deja cent fois vaincus, auxquels les Romains avoient ac- 
cordè la paix a des conditions tres inẽgales, et dignes plu- 
tot de ſujets que dallies *; mais lorſque Titus et ſon 
pere triomphèxent des Juifs, et que le ſénat eterniſa leurs 
victoires par des mẽdailles et par cet arc de triomphe que 
nous voyons encore, ils ne triomphèrent que de la reduc- 
tion d'une province revoltee, jadis ſoumiſe par Pompee, 
et gouvernee par des magiſtrats Romains depuis cin- 
quante ans. Je convjens avec Onuphrius Panvinius, que 
Fulvius ne triompha point de Pimportante conquete de 
Capoue. Pignore les raiſons du fenat, et f la juftice ou 
les intrigues ont fait echouer ce proconſul ; mais je ſais 
que vers le meme tems, Fabius Maximus obtint cet hon- 
neur, pour avoir pris Tarentum +, ville qui reconnoifloit 
la domination Romaine depuis la fin de la guerre de 
19 8 :  Pyrrhus. 
learned war under the Roman ſtandard, than from thoſe barbarous na «+ 
tions, whoſe ſlighteſt ſubmiſſions were readily accepted by a ſenate, al- 
ways content with merely impoſing the yoke at firſt, that its weight 
might afterwards be more ſeverely felt? In one word; were the wars 
againſt revolted provinces regarded as too unimportant to merit the only 
reward worthy of x victorious general? The exiſtence of ſuch a regu- 


lation could be proved only by the moſt deciſive facts; but the facts on 
| record are directly againſt it. I will not avail myſelf of the numerous 


5 triumphs over communities, an hundred times conquered, to which the 
f Romans granted very unequal conditions of peace, and treated rather as 
- ſubjects than allies ; but when Titus and his father triumphed over 
. the Jews, and when the ſenate commemorated their victories by me- 
p dals and that triumphal arch which has ſubſiſted to the preſent day, they 
e did nothing more than triumph over a revolted province, which had 
r been ſubdued by the arms of Pompey, and governed by Roman magiſ- 
bs | trates for the ſpace of fifty years. I agree with Onuphrius Panvinius, 
d that Fulvius did not obtain a triumph for the important conqueſt of Ca- 
? pua. Of the reaſons which made the ſenate refuſe it to him, I am ig- 
10 norant; it is uncertain whether juſtice or intrigue defeated the proſpects 
ad of this proconſul ; but 1 know that nearly about the ſame time, Fabius 


Maximus triumphed for the conqueſt of Tarentum +, a city which had 
acknowledged the ſovereignty of Rome ever fince the war againſt 
* V. Joſeph. Antiq. Judaic, et de Bell. Judaico, f Tit. Liv. xxvii. 
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Pyrrhus. Je dis plus; Rome 8'eſt trouvte dans des ſitu- 
ations malheureuſes, on elle a dfi prodiguer toute fa re- 


connoiflance à ces Generaux qui avoient protege la pa- 


trie, ſans ajoſiter ni rendre à ſa domination un pouce de 
terrein. Ce ne ſont pas Scipion ou Pompee, mais Ca- 
mille et Marius, que la reconnoiffance publique a aſſociẽs 
avec Romulus dans le titre de fondateur de Rome. Ces 
grands hommes ont repouſſé les debordemens des bar- 


bares; ils en ont exterminé les armees, mais ils n'ont 
jamais ſonge à les pourſuivre, pour les attaquer dans 


% 


leurs pays dont ils connoiſſdient à peine la fituation, 


Que pourroit-on penſer d'une loi, dont la conſequence 
immèédiate et naturelle auroit refuſe des triomphes a de 


pareils hommes, pour les accorder a des propreteurs qui 
ne doivent leur ſouvenir qu/aux faſtes Capitolins ? . | 
Hic amen et Cimbros, et ſumma pericula rerum 
Excipit, et ſolus trepidantem protegit urbem. ES 
Atque ideo paſtquam ad Cimbros, ſtragemque volabant 
ut nunquam attigerant majora cadavera corvi, 
Nobilis ornatur lauro collega ſecundã *. e 


On demanderoit avec plus de vraiſemblance, fi le ſenat 
ſe contentoit d'une victoire, et vil ne falloit pas achever 
la guerre par la ſoumiſſion de l'ennemi, ou du moins par 
Pyrrhus. I go farther; and obſerve, that Rome more than once expe· 
rienced thoſe diſaſters, which made it her duty to beſtow the higheſt 
marks of her gratitude on thoſe generals who had ſaved their country, 
without adding a foot of ground to its territory. Neither Scipio nor 
Pompey, but Camillus and Marius, were aſſociated with Romulus, in 
the honourable appellation of Founders of Rome. Theſe great men 
repreſſed the inundations of the Barbarians, and deſtroyed their armies ; 
but never thought of purſuing them into their own wilds, with the fitua- 
tion of which they were ſcarcely acquainted. What muſt have been the 
abſurdity of a law, which denied to ſuch men the triumph, while it 
laviſhed that honour on proprætors, whoſe names are known only by 
the Capitoline records? | | = | a 


Hic tamen et Cimbros, et ſumma pericula rerum 
Excipit, et ſolus trepidantem protegit urbem. 

Atque ideo poſiquam ad Cimbros, ſtragemgue volabant 
Qui nunquam attigerant majora cadavera corvi, ; 


Nobilis ornatur lauro collega ſecundi *. 


It may be aſked with greater probability, whether the ſenate was ſatiſ- 
fied with a ſingle victory? or whether, to have a right to demand 


Juvenal Satyr. viii. 249, et ſeq. 5 the 
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un traite avantageux pour la republique, pour oſer Jui 
demander un triomphe. Je ne verrois dans un pareil 
rẽglement, que la ſageſſe d'un ſenat qui craignoit davilir 
ſes reEcompenſes en les prodiguant, mais qui toujours 
libre et ſouverain, ſavoit auſh refuſer cet honneur à un 
General. preſomptueux qui ne lui auroit offert que des 
ennemis et des conquetes indignes de ſes armes. Mais 
en interrogeant les faits (et ce ſont les faits qu'il faut in- 
terroger), je vois que la conduite du ſenat a varie dans 
les differens ſiècles de la republique z et je trouve la cauſe 
de cette variation dans un uſage acceffoire et etranger au 
merite du chef. C'eſt celui qui affocioit aux honneurs 
de ſon triomphe, ces braves citoyens qui avoient partage 
ſes dangers. Les ſoldats ſuivoient le char du triompha- 
teur, couronnes de lauriers, et ornes des recompenſes 
militaires que leur valeur avoit meritees*. Ils s'appro- 
prioient toute la gloire de leur chef, et ce chef trouvoit 
dans les eloges de ſes legionnaires, et encore mieux dans 
ces railleries-ruſtiques, preuves de leur franchiſe et de 
leur eſtime, le prix le plus doux de ſes travaux. Dans 
les premieres guerres de la republique, lorſqu'elle ne 
luttoit que contre des ennemis peu eloignes, et qui 
n'avoient point de troupes reglees, le conſul victorieux 
ramenoit ſes legions a Rome, et les ſoldats n'avoient 
N | | | ____Cautres 


the triumph, it was not neceſſary to terminate the war by ſubduing the 
enemy, or atleaſt by making a treaty advantageous to the republic. In 
ſuch a regulation, 1 ſhould perceive nothing but the wiſdom of the ſe- 
nate, which was careful not to debaſe its honours by too laviſh a prodi- 
gality ; and which itſelf, always ſovereign and ſree, knew how to refuſe 
to a preſumptuous general, who courted the triumph by inglorious con- 
queſts over unworthy enemies. But in deciding according to facts, and 
by facts we ought to decide, I perceive that the conduct of the ſenate _ 
varied in different ages of the republic; and that the cauſe of this va- 
riation depended on a circumſtance altogether diſtin from the merit of 
the general. It was cuſtomary that the brave citizens who had ſhared 
his daugers ſhould alſo partake of the glory of his triumph. The ſol- 
diers followed his chariot, crowned with laurels, and decorated with 
the military ornaments, which their valour had merited *. They ap- 
propriated to themſelves the honours conferred on their commander; 
and this commander derived his ſweeteſt reward from the praiſes of his 
ſoldiers, and ſtill more from their coarſe raillery, the ſureſt mark of 
their frankneſs and eſteem. During the firſt wars of the republic, 
while Rome contended againſt enemies in her neighbourhood, and un- 
provided with regular troops, the victorious conſul brought back his 
legions to the capital, and the troops needed no other winter quarters 


o See the Oration of M. Servilius. Tit. Liv. 215 ; 
| | than 
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2 dae ne que leurs foyers domeſtiques, 


Je vois dans ces fiecles les plus attaches à la diſcipline, 
que le ſenat accordoit fans peine les triomphes pour ces 
victoires qui decident du ſort de la campagne, ' ſans ter- 
miner la guerre. Il permet a Fabius Rullianus de tri- 
ompher des Etruſques, des Umbriens, des Samnites, et 
des Gaulois *. II ſavoit cependant que cette alliance 


Etoĩt vaincue, fans etre foumiſe, et que la viQtoire de 
Fabius n'avoit amene ni la conquete, ni la paix. Dans 


Ja guerre d' Annibal, ſa conduite fut differente, mais ſes 

incipes Etoient invariables. Il ſe defendoit 3 la 
fois dans toutes les provinces de. Vltalie. Si tot 
N victoire conſiderable lui permettoit de retirer 


une de ces provinces, Parmee qui y avoit combattu, 
i accordoit le triomphe a ſon General qu'il ne ſé- 


paroit point de ſes legions. . Lorſqu'il decerna A Li- 


| vius Salinator 4, ſon collegue Néron ſuivit fon char 


2 cheval, et groſſit le cortege de celui qu'il avoit fait 
vaincre, Une des raiſons qui cauſgrent cette diffe- 
rence, Etoit que Parmee du premier 'Etoit revenue I 


Rome, et qu'on ne pouvoit rappeller les troupes de celui- 


ci, qui ẽtoĩent oppoſees 3 Annibal. Lorſque la repoblique 
attaqua les grandes puiffances de la Grece, de POrient, 
et de PAfrique, les legions ne repaſsèrent la mer, qu'apres 


avoir ſoumis les pays qu'elles avoient attaques, Le tri- 


omphe ne s'achetoit que par les conquetes; et par un 
effet admirable de ces loix qui 8'executent par la nature 

: | 35 | | des 
than their reſpective homes. I 22 that in ages the moſt obſervant 
of diſcipline, the ſenate granted triumphs ſor victories which decided 
the fortune of a campaign, without terminating the war. Fabius Rul- 
lanus was allowed to triumph over the Tuſcans, Umbrians, Samnites, 
and Ganls . The ſenate well knew that the confederacy of thoſe na- 
tions was conquered without being ſubdued ; and that the victory of 
Fabius had given neither poſſeſſions nor peace to his country. In the 
war againſt Hannibal, the ſenate indeed varied its conduct, but its prin- 
ciples were unalterable. Rome was obliged to act on the defenſive in 
all the provinces of Italy at once. Whenever a conſiderable victory al- 
lowed her to withdraw the army employed in one of thoſe provinces, 
the granted a triumph to its general, that he might not he ſeparated 


from his troops. When the ſenate decreed a triumph to Livius Salins- 


tor f, his colleague Nero followed his car on horſeback, and ſwelled the 
train of him whom he had enabled to conquer. One reaſon for this 


| was, that the army of Livius had returned to Rome, and that the troops 


commanded by Nero could not be recalled becauſe they then oppoſed 
Hannibal. When Rome attacked the great. powers of Greece, 

Eaſt, and Africa, her legions did not recroſs the ſea until they had ſub- 
dued the countries which they invaded. Triumphs in thoſe wars were 
purchaſed only by conqueſts ; and, in conſequence of the Excellence of 


T. Lir. x. Id. xxviii. is 


ap 
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des choſes, plutdt que par les paſſions des hommes, la 
majeſtẽ du triomphe &elevoit avec la grandeur de Petar. 


Mais depuis le tems de Marius, qui fit entrer la popu- 


lace dans les légions, la guerre devint un metier au lieu 


d'un devoir; on laiſſoiĩt des troupes dans les provinces, 


et la politique plutot que la juſtice, d&cidoit le ſenat ſur 
le corps qu'il licencioit, ou qu'il rappelloit. On com- 
mengoit à couronner les Generaux qui, apres avoir 


vaincu un ennemi, laifſoient à leur ſuccefſeur le ſoin de 
le ſoumettre, et qui ne ramenoient A Rome qu'une 
petite treupe dofficiers et de ſoldats qui leur ẽtoĩent at- 


tachẽs, ou qui pouvoient le mieux orner leur triomphe. 


je ne citerai que Vexemple de Lucullus. Il recut le 


triomphe qu'il avoit merits par ſes victoĩres ſur ce grand 
Mithridate, vaincu ſi ſouvent, et toujours fi redoutable. 
Un coup d'ceil ſur la harangue pour la loi Manilia, peut 
nous convaincre qu'aux yeux des Romains, cette guerre 
n' toit point terminee. . | ; 

Ces reflexions peuvent nous convainere qu'il n'a jamais 
exiſtE ce code des lois du triomphe, qu'Appien d*Alex- 
andrie, et Onuphbrius Panvinius ont effays de compiler, 
et que le rhẽteur Egyptien, et Phermite Auguſtin, peu 
faits pour ſonder les profondeurs de la politique du ſenat, 
ont va des loix generales, ou il ne falloit voir que des 
exemples particuliers.  L'eſprit de ce corps habile, ſur 
interprete de la juſtice et de la prudence, formoit une 


loi 


thoſe laws whoſe execution varies with the nature of things, rather than 


with the paſſions of men, the increaſing niajeſty of the triumph kept 


pace with the growing greatneſs of the ſtate. But from the time that 
Marius polluted the legions by a mixture of the vileſt populace, war 
became a trade inſtead .of a duty; the troops remained in the provin- 


ces; and, in difbanding or calling home the legions, the ſcnate obeyed 


the maxims oſ policy rather than thoſe of juſtice. It became the cuſtom 
to crown generals, who, after once conquering an enemy, left it for their 
ſucceſſors to ſubdue him, and who conducted back to Rome only a 
ſmall band of officers and ſoldiers who were peculiarly attached to them, 
and who were beſt qualified to grace their triumph. I ſhall cite only 
the example of Lucullus. He triumphed for his victories over the great 


Mithridates, ſo often conquered, yet always ſo formidable. A glance at 
Cicero's oration in favour of the Manilian law, will convince us that 


the Romans were far from thinking this war concluded. : 
Theſe obſervations are ſufficient to prove that there never exiſted a 
code of tri\mphal laws, ſuch as the fancies of Appian of Alexandria and 
Onuphrius Panvinius have thought fit to compile. The Egyptian rhe- 
torician and Auguſtine hermit, being alike unqualified ſor ſounding the 
profound policy of the ſenate, have conſidered as general laws what 
were only particular examples. The ſpirit of this wiſe tribunal, which 
ww ſo well how to unite prudence with juſtice, formed to * 2 
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RECUEIL -d: mes OBSERVATIONS, | : 


Joi vivante, qui embraſſoit toute cette varistẽ de circon- 


ſtances, ſur leſquelles les loix Ecrite$* ſeroient muettes, 
imparfaites, ou contradictoires. II combinoit Vhabilets 


du General avec le caractère de Pennemi, importance 


de Pacquiſition avec la fortune qui avoit ſecondé la ſa- 
geſſe, et la facilité de la conquete avec les moyens qu'on 


y avoit employes. Les anciens ſenateurs, dont Pautorité 
entrainoit les ſuffrages, avoient vieilli dans le commande- 
ment des armes, ils accordoient des recompenſes. dont 


ils connoiſſoient le prix, à des generaux dont ils Etoient 
dignes d'apprécier le mérite. Je vois meme qu' auſſi 


attentifs au ſalut des citoyens qu'a la gloire de Itat, ils 


ont ſu refuſer plus d'une fois les triomphes aux conſuls 
victorieux, qui avoient achete leur victoire en prodiguant 
ſans n&ceſlite ou ſans utilite le ſang Romain . II leur 


importoit- de reprimer Pambition cruelle des chefs, en 
leur refuſant Fentree dans une ville que leurs exploits 


avoient remplie de deuil. 


Je ne connois qu'une condition preciſe que le ſenat 
arolt avoir toujours exigee, C'eſt la qualite des ennemis, 


II auroit cru avilir le triomphe en Paccordant aux vain- 
queurs des eſclaves ou des corſaires: ce ſang trop vil, ou 


celui trop prẽcieux deg citoyens, fl&trifſoit Egalement les 


lauriers du General victorieux. 2 
= wh | Cel 


living law, which comprehended all that variety of caſes, concerning 
many of which the dead letter of written laws muſt ever be ſilent, im- 
perfect, or contradictory. The ſenate compared the abilities of the ge- 
neral with the charaQer of the enemy, the importance of the acquiſi- 
tion with the wiſdom or good fortune with which it had been obtained, 
and the facility of the conqueſt with the means employed in effecting 
it, The aged ſenators, whoſe authority guided the votes of their aſſeſ- 
ſors, had grown old in military command ; and granted rewards whoſe 
value they conld eſtimate, to generals whoſe worth they were capable 
of appreciating. I perceive alſo, that they were not leſs attentive to the 
ſafety of the citizens than to the glory of the ſtate; and more than 
once refuſed triumphs to victorious conſuls, who had purchaſed their ad- 
vantages by an unneceſſary or uſeleſs prodigality of Roman blood &. 
They thought it their duty to repreſs the cruel ambition of leaders, by 
refuſing to them a triumphant return into a city which their exploits had 
filled with mourning. | . 1 
There was, as far as I can diſcover, but one preciſe condition always 
required by the ſenate, namely, the rank or quality of the enemy. The 
triumph would have been diſgraced by granting it for victories over 


ſfaves or pirates; their blood too vile, and that of the citizens too pre- 


cious, equally blaſted the laurels of a victorions general. 
| 4 Tit, Liv. x. | 
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- Ceſt au mayiſtrat plutot qu'au General, à rEprimer 
Paudace des malfaiteurs; qui oſent braver les lois et la 
juſtice. Si des troupes de brigands ſont quelquefois de- 
venues afſez nombreuſes, pour attirer les armes du ſou- 
verain, on a toujours enviſage ces expeditions comme 
plus neceflaires que difficiles, et plus difficiles que glori- 
euſes. Cependant la foiblefſe et la tyrannie des maitres 
encouragerent deux fois les eſclaves Siciliens a ſecouer le 

joug. On rougit d'envoyer contre ces malheureux les 
legions Romaines, mais on rougit encore plus de les 
voir vaincues; et lorſque leurs Generaux eurent ſoumis 
ces rebelles, le ſenat devoit ſentir qu'il avoit accords le 
triomphe à des exploits moins conliderables. Le nom 
deſclave cependant Vemporta ; on craignoit de profaner 
le triomphe; un refus paroifloit ſans conſequence. On 
n'accordoit aux Generaux victorieux que Povation, qui 
les couronnoit de myrte au lieu de laurier, et qui ne 
leur donnoit qu'un cortege de citoyens pacifiques, a la 
place d'une troupe militaire. On eſpera avec raiſon que 
la diſcipline effrayante qu'on avoit etablie parmi les eſ- 
claves, previendroit a jamais de femblables revoltes. 

Mais dans ce meme fiele, par une combinaiſon unique de 
circonſtances, la republique ſe vit obligee de ſoutenir 
contre des gladiateurs et contre des corſaires deux guèrres 
opiniatres, dont celle-ci attaquoit le commerce et la 
dignite de Fempire, et dont la premiere menacoit de la 
> as e | deſtruction 


It belongs to the civil magiſtrate, rather than to the military com- 
mander, to curb the audacity of malefactors, who ſet at defiance 
' juſtice and the laws. When bands of robbers become ſo numerous that 
they muſt be oppoſed by a military force, ſuch wars have always been 
regarded as more neceſſary than difficult, and more difficult than glori- 
ous, The weakneſs and tyranny of maſters made the ſlaves in Sicily 
twice ſhake off the yoke. The Romans were aſhamed to qnploy their 
legions againſt ſuch ignoble adverſaries ; but their ſhame erer to 
ſee thoſe legions defeated; and when their generals finally ſuccecded in 
repreſſing the inſurrection, the ſenate was ſenſible that it had often 
decreed a triumph for leſs meritorious exploits. Yet the name of flave 
was not to be got over; the ſenate feared leſt the triumph ſhould be 
profaned ; to deny it ſeemed not pregnant with very evil conſequences. 
Ihe victorious generals, therefore, were honoured only with an ova- 
tion; which gave to them crowns of myrtle, inſtead of thoſe of laurel ; 
and entitled them to be attended with a train of peaceſul citizens, not 
by a military proceſſion. The Romans reaſonably expected that the 
dreadful diſcipline thenceforth eſtabliſhed reſpecting flaves would in fu- 
ture prevent ſimilar revolts. But, by a ſtrange combination of circum- 
ſtances, the republic was obliged in the ſame age to carry on two obſti- 
nate wars againſt pirates and gladiators; the one of which endangered 
5 the commerce and dignity of the empire, and the other threatened the 
e : x deſtruction 
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deſtruction du nom Romain. On peut juger ſi ron | 


avoit prEvu ce cas, et fi des loix pouvoient determiner 


d'avance la conduite du ſenat. Mais lorſque Craſſus eut 
extermĩnẽ Parmee de Spartacus, ce corps ſage, qui con- 


noifloit le pouvoir d'un nom, craignoit d'eterniſer la 
honte de Fetat, plutot que la gloire dy gen&ral, en lui 
accordant pour une guerre ſervile les honneurs du tri- 


omphe. Je concois que les partiſans de Pompee em- 


ployoient dans cette occaſion le langage de Ciceron, et 
que le peuple les Ecoiitoit avec plaiſir, lorſquiils accor- 


doient I fon favori preſque tout le merite de cette guerre, 


Dans la ſuite, lorſque ce meme Pompee eut ſoumis les 


corfaires, Forgueil de deux triomphes et les nouveaux 


huriers qu'il alloit cueillir dans la guerre de Mithridate, 
ne lui permirent pas de &abaifſer juſqu'a une ovation, 
que Craſſus avoit accept&e, et qui s ẽtablit bient6t dans 


Teſprit des Romains comme la recompenſe digne de ces | 


yictoires. 


Lorgueil, tout oppoſe qu'il eſt an mepris, produiſit 
ici les memes effets ; on ne . voulut pas triompher des 
eſclaves qu'on mepriſoit, ni des citoyens, parcequ'on les 
_ eſtimoit. Les vainqueurs des guerres civiles pouvoient 


arracher au ſẽnat les recompenſes qui auroient le mieux 


flatté leur vanité; mais ils Etoient maitres des lois, ils 


reſpeRoient opinion publique, et des pr&juges qui 
Etoient peut-etre encore les leurs. Ils auroient craint 
25 | 5 5 dl avilir 


deſtruction of the Roman name. Could the ſenate foreſee ſuch events, 


or uniformly decree the triumph according to rules previouſly eſtabliſh- 
ed ? But when Craſſus had ruined the army of Spartacus, the wiſdom of 
the ſenate perceived that the public diſgrace would be commemorated 
rather than the glory of the general, by granting to him a triumph for 
terminating a ſervile war. The partiſans of Pompey would naturally 
employ on this occaſion the eloquence of Cicero; and would be them- 
ſelves heard with pleaſure by the people, when they aſcribed to their 


favourite almoſt the whole merit of this exploit. Afterwards, when 


the ſame Pompey ſubdued the pirates, the pride of two triumphs, and 


the laurels which he expected to reap in the Mithridatic war, made him 
diſdain the honour of an ovation, which Craſſus had accepted; and 
which thenceforth became, in the citimation of the Romans, the natu- 


ral reward for fuch victories. | 5 

Pride, oppoſite as it is to contempt, produced in the preſent caſe pre- 
ciſe ly the ſame effects; the Romans refuſed to triumph over ſlaves, the 
objects of their contempt; and over citizens who were the objects of 


their eſteem. The cunquerors in the civil wars might have extorted 


from the ſenate the rewards moſt flattering to their vanity ; but, though 
maſters of the laws, they ſtill reſpected the public opinion, and the pre- 
judices of their country, from which they themſelves were n6t perhaps 


totally exempted, They were afraid of degrading the dignity of the 
ON To | Roman 
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davilir la dignits du nom Romain, en traitant leurs con- 
eitoyens comme des rois vaincus; et ce Sylla qui ofa 
proicrire tant de ſẽnateurs et de chevaliers, eũt rougi 
peut- etre de les enchainer à ſon char, et de remercier 
les dieux du capitale pour ces triſtes victoires qu'il edt 
fallu enſevelir dans Foubli. Je crois que ces tyrans de 
la patrie, Sus, Ceſar, et Auguſte, qui connoiſſoient la 
dignitẽ des lois qu ils avoĩent violees,, et le genie du peu- 
ple qu' ils opprimoient, craignoient d'irriter ſon deſeſpoir 
en expoſant à ſes. yeux avec un faſte inſultant, le tableau 
de Ja liberté qu'il avoit perdue, et des victimes illuſtres 
qu'ils avoient immolees à leur ambition. Ceſar lui 
meme eut la mortification d'entendre les cris de la dou- 
leur publique, lorſqu'il fit paſſer à la ſuite de ſon triom- 
phe Africain, les images de Scipion, de Caton, et de 
Petreius *. S'il n'avoit pas eu la prudence de lui derober  _ 
celle du Grand Pompee, le cri de la douleur ſeroit peut- 
etre devenu celui de la fureur, dans un peuple qu'on ne 
pouyoit encore conſoler de ſon eſclavage qu en le lui 
cachant. Mais ſi d'un cote, Pambition ſatisfaite pouvoit 
ſe rendre la juſtice de ſe ſentir indigne des rẽcompenſes 
de la vertu, la liberté vengee pouvoit decerner à ſes ſau- 
yeurs la couronne de laurier auſſi bien que la couronne 
civique. Dans la courte joye que le ſenat eprouva à la 
nouvelle de la bataille de Modene, Ciceron + ouvrit un 
avis vigoureux que Caton auroit ſuivi avec plaiſir. II 
| |  accordoit 
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Roman name by treating their fellow-citizens like conquered kings y 
and even Sylla, who ventured to-kill by his qa. any ſo many ſe- 
nators and knights, would have been aſhamed to drag them after his 
triumphal chariot, and to have thanked the gods of the capitol for me- 
lancholy victories, which it was his duty to wiſh buried in eternal ob- 
livion. I am perſuaded that thoſe tyrants of their country, Sylla, Cæſar, 
and Auguſtus, who knew the dignity of the laws which they violated, 
and the diſpoſition of the people whom they oppreſſed, dreaded to pro- 
voke their deſpair, by preſenting to the public eye, in an offenſive 
ſhow, the picture of loſt liberty, and the illuſtrious victims ſacrificed to - 
ambition. Cæſar himſelf was mortified at hearing the lamentations of 
public ſorrow, when the images of aro Cato, and Petreius paſſed 
in the train of his African triumph. If the image of the great Pom- 
pey had not been cautiouſly concealed, what was grief might have be- 
come fury in a people, whoſe only conſolation for ſlavery was, that it 
was artfully diſguiſed. But if, on one hand, ſatiated ambition conld 
ſtill retain the juſtice of feeling itſelf undeſerving of the rewards of vir- 
tue, avenged liberty might ſurely decree to its reſtorers the laurel as 
well as the civic crown. During the ſhort joy inſpired into the ſenate 
by the news of the battle of Modena, Cicero f propoſcd a reſolution to 


_ *Appian de Bell. Civil. L. ii. f Cicer. Philippic xiv. paſſ. 5. 


4 . 
if 


- necordoit aux conſuls et au jeune Octave, une ſupplica- 


tion de cinquante” jours, et le nom d Imperatory. ' La 
- conſ&quence de cet avis ne lui auroit pas permis de leur 


refuſer le triomphe, qui en 6toit la fuite ordinaire; et 


Fon ſent qu'il prevoyoit cette conſẽquence ſans en etre 
effray ck. Accorderons nous,“ diſoit-il aux ſenateurs, 
n ces honneurs i des chefs qui ont fait perir un millier 

4. de barbares, pour le refuſer aux ſauveurs de la r& 
« publique. Oublions dans Antoine et dans ſes parti- 


66 fans cette qualite de citoyens, dont ils ont mepriſe 


cc tous les devoirs. Rome ne doit voir en eux que des 
„ ennemis auſſi cruels, et cent fois plus coupables 


& qu*Annibal.” On n'auroit pu lui oppoſer que la dé- 


faite de Catiline, dont le vainqueur wayoit point obtenu 
je triomphe. Mais ce vainqueur Etoit le foible Antonius, 


qui n'oſa etre ni conjure ni citoyen, et qui ne fut que 


ſpectateur du maiſacre de ſes anciens amis par les armes 
de fon lieutenant Petreius. Ciceron auroit ajotite avec 
plaiſir qu'il avoit lui meme vaincu Catiline dans le ſenat, 
et que ce conjure redoutable a Rome, ne devint du mo- 

ment de fa fuite qu'un chef de brigands mepriſables.' 
Les vainqueurs de la liberté, qui craignoient de voir 
tomber dans Poubli les exploits qu'ils avoient faits, lorſ- 
qu'ils Etoient armes contre la patrie, ſongerent, comme 
| | n 


which Cato would have been happy to have acceded. He granted, in 
honour of the conſuls and young Octavius, a ſupplication or thankſgiv- 
ing of fifty days; and the name of Imperator. He could not have re- 
fuſed them the triumph which uſually followed theſe honours; and it ap- 
pears that he foreſaw the conſequence without alarm. Shall we 
grant, he obſerved in the ſenate, © rewards to thoſe who have killed 
* a thouſand Barbarians, which we deny to the ſaviour of the republic. 
Let us forget in Antony and his adherents the character of citizens, 
& juſtly loſt by their violation of all its duties. Rome ought to ſee in 
* them nothing but enemies equally cruel, and an hundred times more 
* deſerving of puniſhment than Hannibal himſelf.” The only objec- 
tion that could have been. made to Cicero was the defeat of. Catiline, 
| Whoſe conqueror had not obtained a triumph, But that conqueror was 
the feeble-minded Antonius, who had not ſpirit to act the part either of 
a conſpirator or of a citizen, and who tamely ſubmitted to behold the 
deſtruction of his ancient friends by the arms of his lieutenant Petreius. 
Cicero would have been pleaſed to add, that Catiline had been con- 
quered by himſelf in the ſenate ; and that this conſpirator, who was 
formidable only in Rome, became, from the moment of his flight from 
the capital, no better than the leader of a miſerable band of robbers. 


The ſubverters of liberty, who were unwilling that their exploits 


ſhould be forgotten in fighting againſt their country, endcavoured, * 
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ie grand Conde, à employer des tefſourets adroites pour 


crernifer leur gloire ſans perpttuer le ſouvenir de ſeurs 


_ crimes; . Ils ſubſtitusrent aur faſtes du triomphe, 


Povation, cerẽ monie — modeſte et plus humaine, qui 
celsbroit la victoire, ſans inſulter aux vaincus. Ceſt aink 


de Caſſius, et apres la guerre de Sicile et ſa victoire ſur 
k jeune Pompte. 2. Oomme its gusrres biviles intereſ- 
ſoient tout univers, et que chaque chef de parti tratnoit 
a ſa ſuite des rois et des nations ſes alliłs; on triomphoit 
de ces allies, et on laiſſoit à Pirdagination:des ſpectateurs 


_ I ſupplter aux objets qu on avoit le menagement de pa- 


roĩtre vouloir lui cacher. Auguſte: triompha pour la de- 
faite de la flotte Egyptienne à Actium, et pour la con- 


lui de Cleopatre ? On ſe ſouvint de cette ruſe juſqu au 
tems de Veſpaſien , ou Pon employa le nom des Sar- 
mates, Pour juſtifier les honneurs du triomphe que le 
ſenat dẽcerna 3 Mucianus pour la goerre civile. X 

Jaurdis pluſieurs autres obſervations” à faire fur les 


droits de triomphe, ſur le titre d'Imprratos, fur les tris 


omphes du Mont Alban, et ſar les ornemens du triom- 
Vol.. III. We EY 


the gre Conde, to contrive means for iinmthortilizing their glory wirk- 


E phe. | 


qu' Auguſte rentra à Rome apres la defaite de Brutus et + : 


_ quite de I Egypte. 1iſupprimeit-te nom de Marc Antoine 
et de ſes partiſans, mais qui ne les aſſocioit pas avec ce- 


out deren memory of their crimes. 1. For the oſtentation 


of a triumph, they ſubſtituted the more modelt ceremony df an ovation, 
in which the victors were honoured, and the vanquiſhed were not in- 
ſulted. It was thus that Augüſtus returned to Rome after the defeat of 
Brutus and Caflius ; and after the war in Sicily, and his victory over 


young 1 2. As the civil wats involved the whole Roman world, 


and each factious leader had kings And nations for his allies, the triumph 
the Romans the ſupplying of the domeſtic victims which the conqueror 
had the addteſs to appear Willing to conceal. Auguſtus triumphed for 
the defeat of the Egyptian fleet at Actium, and the conqueſt of Egypt. 


He ſuppreſſed the name of Anthony and his lieutenants; but who did 
not recolle& them at hearing that of Cleopatra? This artifice was em- 


ployed fo late as the reign of Veſpafian , when the name of the Sat- 
watians uſed t6 juſtify the triumphal honours decreed by the ſenate to 
Mucianus for his ſervices in the civil war. | 
There remain many obſervations to be made on the right of triumphs; 
the title of Imperator; the triumphs on Mount Alba; and the triumphal 


4 Tacit, Hill. iv. 4. 


_ openly expoſed only thoſe foreign allies, and left to the imayination of 
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phe. Mais c'eſt trop- long tems arreter nos Gen&raux: 

aux portes de Rome, il eſt tems de les introduire dans 
1a ville, et de rechercher is route nn e nn 

een au n e eee ee 


£6 


S Sor le Cnraern des Taser uns. 
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5 Fer &abord cru que les — ne yg point 
un chemin determine, et que la porte par laquelle ils en- 
trojent dans la ville, et les rues par leſquelles ils paſſoient, 
pour arriver au pied du Capitole, dependoient du Pays 
qui avoit ete, le theatre de la guerre. Les triomphes, me 
ſuis- je dit, n'ẽtoĩent que Fimage du retour du General. 
On aura voulu leur conſerver un air naturel parmi tous 
les apprets recherches de Porgueil et de la magnificence. 
Lorſque Paule Emile revint de la conquete de la Mace- 
doine, il aura ſuivi la voye Appienne juſqu'a la porte Ca- 
pena; et les vainqueurs des peuples du nord, ſeront entres 
à Rome par les portes Flaminia ou Collina. Ciceron m'a 
detrompse. Cet orateur, dans fa ſanglante invective con- 
tre Piſon, lui met devant les yeux ſon retour honteux, 
mais digne de Vadminiſtration qu'il terminoit. Il oppoſe 
au cortege CERES, aux W Aa "5 joye publi- 
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ornaments. But we have already detained our - generals too Jong 1 at the 
gates of Rome. lt is time to conduct them into the city, and to ex- ; 
mine the road which they followed in aſcending the Ford, W 


Concerning the TzIOMPRAL Road. . 


1A firſt thought that the triumphs did not follow any particular 
road; and that the gate through which they entered into the city, as 
well as the ſtreets through. which they paſſed to the foot of the capitol, 
- depended on the ſituation of the country which had been the theatre of 

the war. The triumphs, I conſidered, were nothing but a picture of 
the general's return. Amidſt all the artificial decorations of pride and 
magnificence, there muſt have been an inclination to confine them with- 
in the bounds of nature and probability. When Paulus Emilius re- 
turned from the conqueſt of Macedon, he muſt have purſued the Appian 
way to the Porta Capena; and the conquerors of the northern provinces 
muſt have entered Rome through the gates diſtinguiſhed by the names 
Flaminia and Collina. A paſſage of Cicero firſt made me change this opi- 
nion. In his bloody invective againſt Piſo, the orator ſets before his 
eyes his ſhameful return to Rome, a return truly worthy of his ſcanda- 


lous adminiſtration. To the numerous train, the acclamations, and = 
pu c 


„„ 


- PIECES brTA EES. 14% 
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que, qui accompagnoient les proconſuls victorieux, et 
qui leur faiſoient goiter les premices du triomphe, ce 
mepris, cet abandon general, qu'e prouva le gouverneur 
d'une province fi feconde en lauriers pour tout autre que 
lui“: „ Craignant,” lui dit-il, „ le jour et les regards 
« des hommes, vous avez congedie vos licteurs a la porte 
« Cælimontana. e Vous vous trompez,” interrompit 
Piſon, avec une effronterie aſſez ſotte, “ je ſuis entre. 
« par la porte E/quiline.” —* Peu m'importe,” repondit 
Porateur, „“ pourvu que ce ne ſoit 2. par la porte tri- 
« omphale, porte qui a toujours ete ouverte à vos pr&. 
« decefſeurs.”—La conſequence eſt facile: les triompha- 
teurs avoient une porte qui ne gouvroit que pour eux. 
Cette inſtitution qui relevoit la dignité du triomphe, en 
je diſtinguant encore mieux d'un retour ordinaire, n'etoĩt 
pas indigne de la politique Romaine qui ſavoit que rien 
reſt indifferent, lorſqu'il faut parler à l'imagination des 
peuples. Le temoignage de Ciceron me prouve que cet g 
uſage Etoit etabli de ſon tems, et la nature méème des 1 
choſes me perſuade qu'il Etoit tres ancien. Ce n'eſt pas 
dans un fiecle Eclaire, qu'on oſe inſtituer des uſages qui 13 
ne ſont rẽſpectables, que par leur but. Le peuple, qui | 
ſuit avec reſpect la ſageſſe de ſes ancetres, mepriſeroit 
celle de ſes contemporains, et n'enviſageroit ces inſtitu- | 


public joy by which victorious proconſuls were conſtantly attended, and q! 

which already gave them a ſoretaſte of their triumph, he ſets in oppoſi- : | 
tion the contempt or obſcurity with which Piſo had returned from a pro- 
vince, that would have afforded laurels to every man but himſelf *: 

« Dreading,'* he obſerves, to meet the light and the eyes of men, | | 
you difmiſſed your lictors at the Czlimontane gate. Piſo fooliſh] | 

enough interrupted him, You are miſtaken ;: I entered by the Ef 1 

„% quiline.” '* What matters that,” rejoined the orator, © provided [ 

you did not enter by the porta triumpbalis, a gate always open to your | 

predeceſſors? The conſequence naturally follows; that triumphant | 
generals entered by a gate which was open for them alone. This cuſ · | { 
tom raiſed the dignity of the triumph by clearly diſtinguiſhing it ſrom « 
an ordinary return ; and was worthy of the policy of the Romans, who | 
regarded no'circumſtance as unimportant which had a tendency to affet 4! 
the imagination of the multitude. -Cicero's authority proves that ſuch | 
an inſtitution prevailed in his times; and the nature of the thing per- - vx 
ſuades me that it was ſtill more ancient. In enlightened ages, men ſel- E 
dom venture to eſtabliſh cuſtoms which are reſpectable only in their end 3k 
and purpoſe, The people, who reſpectfully follow the wiſdom of their | [| 
anceſtors, would deſpiſe that of their contemporaries; and would regard | . 


_.-© Cicer, in Piſon. C. xxii. | | 1 
18 | ſuch | 
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tions que da cöts ö elles PSurroicut Te Prester a ridi- 
ale... Romulus d'ailleurs, qui inſtitua le ttiömphe, 
cute. Romulus d alieurs, qui inſtitua le triomphe, 
donna_Texemple du lieu wy choilit pour depoſtr ſes 
trophees, et du 57 vag wh ſuivit pour y monter. Tous 
les heeles Pont imits. Tous les triomphateurs font venus 
& 105} ip boil Line F MEE a+ Lge 5% ++ 
adorer le Jupiter du capitole. Joſe penſer qu'its ont 
galement ſuivi la route qu” il leur avoit trac&, et qui. 
„„ ũ L. K 2k 3 2 3154 3 $336 C01 FREE 5-1 2 + "ooh 
a di prendre a leuts yeux un caractère ſacre. Qui eüt 
ole le premier changer la marche de cette anciennt pro- 
ceſſion, mẽprifer une autorité qui fe fortifioit en vieilliſ. 
3 » 1 a, » © 4 5. S bob 62 FY ELSE « + 
fant, et deſerter les veſtiges du fondateur de Rome et du 
triomphe ? Et par quel motif les auroit-il deſertes, lorſ- 
que cette feule autorité pouvoit determiner un choix in- 
bi » of 4 wg wand i EEE 4 188 e 
different en lui- meme? S'il s Efoit trouve parmi les tri- 
3 3 + 44 + #1 n 1 e 
omphateürs, ce caratere fi ſingulier parmi les hommes, 
qui mẽpriſe les anciennes ceremonies, lorſqu' elles flattent 
les interets de notre gloire, le ſenat fe ſeroit. il prete a 
ſon caprice? Auroit-il ſubſtitue I une autorite ancienne 
et r&6verce, un changement ſans poids et fans motif? 
„ ww, 1. R ' a ein e len 
Romulus lui-meme, qui choiſit le Mont Capitolin comme 


KNeligione patrum, et ſæud formidine ſacrum, _ 
ſuivit ſans doute le chemin le plus naturel et le plus com- 
mode dans ſon retour de Cehine. La diverſité des au- 
teurs a Vegard de cette ville, nous donne une idée gené- 

| | | | rale 


ſack;eſtabliſhments merely in that point of view which laid them open 
to ridicule. Romulus, beſides, when he inſtituted the triumph, fixed by 
his example, not only the place where the trophies were to be depoſited, 
but the road which the proceſſton was to follow. Conformably to this 
example, all thoſe who àſterwards entered in triumph eame to adore the 
Jupiter of the capitol. ' I am perſuaded they alſo came by the ſamè road 
which Romulus had traced; and which, in the eyes of poſterity, muſt 
have acquired the character of ſanity: Who would have been the firſt 
to venture to change the route of this ancient proceſſion, to deſpiſe an 
authority fortified by titue, aud to forſake the footſteps of the founder of 
Rome and of the triuniph? What could be the motive for ſuch an in- 
no vation, fince the example of Romulus was ſurely ſufficient to deter- 
mine a choice totally indifferent in itſelf? Had there been any of the 
triumphant generals of ſo very extraordinary a temper as to deſpiſe an- 
cient ceremonies which are highly flattering to their own perſonal glory. 

would the wiſtlom of the ſenate have — very unreaſonable a 
caprice ; and bave ſubſtituted, for the'revercd inſtitution of their anceſ- 
tors, an innovation procceding from no warrantable motive, and termi- 
— nb uſcful end? Romulus choſe the Capitoliue Mount 2s 2 
Place | 


Religione patrum, et ev for dine ſaecrum ; 
and doubtleſs purſued the ſhorteſt and moſt convenient road in his returr 


trom Cenina. Amidſt the different accounts of authors concerning this 
7 city, . 


W 
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rale de fa Gruation. Les uns la placent parmi 2 
les autres parmi les Latins; ce qui me perſuade 

ſe trouvoit dans cette lifiere des deux bords de. rAvio, 

od les colonies des deux nations Etoient entremelées gu. 


point de ſe confondre *. Les routes diferentes qu'on 


pourroit tirer de ce canton ſe r6unifloient. gans le Champ 
de Mars. Le côté du Mont Capitolin, qui y eſt oppoſe, 


a toujours été juſqu'gux derniers tems, rude et preſque 


inacceſſible. Romulus a di le tourner, ou par le vallon 
entre Je Quirinal et Je Capitole, ou par la plaine entre 


celui-ci et Ie Tybre. La porte que nous cherchons de- 


vroit Etre dans Vun ou dans Vautre. Un enchalnemept 


de conjectures m'a conduit à cette cancluſion; C'eſt aux 


faits ſeuls 3 a 1 jus tifier +. Parmi les honneurs extraor- 
dinaires qu'on deſtinoit ala memoire d' Auguſte, on pro- 


poſa que ſon enterrement ſortiroit par la Ponte triomphale. 
On ſavoit cependant que ſon ſepulere &toit d&termine, 
Tous les citoyens avgjent devant les yeux ce ſuperbe mau- 


| ſolee qui avoit deja regu une partie de ſa famille. Celui- 


ci 6toit place dans le Champ de Mars. La porte triom⸗ 
phale doit ſe trouver du meme cõté de la villeQ. 
Avec ces notions preliminaires, il n'eſt pas difficile de 
ſuivre la marche des triomphes, et ſurtout de ceux de 
Payle ne et a Valpaben. | Ce dernier, * avoir 
paß 
3 
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8 it was propo poſed that 25 5 750 K e , paſs through 
the triumphal gate. The place of his ſep ulchre was already fixed, The 
citizens conftarel beheld before their eyes that lofty mauſoleum which 
already — a paxt of his family. t ſtood in the Campus Martius. 
The triumphal gate therefore could not be far diſtant from it. 

Guided by ſuch. preliminary notions, we may eaſily follow the trinm- 


phal proceſſions, particularly thoſe of Paulus Emilius and Veſpaſtan. 


Plutarch et Stephanus, Tit. Liv. Dionyſ. Halicarn. et Feſtus. 
Þ Tacit. Annal. i 1. 8. Sus ton. in Aug: Sg. J. oy 
e 
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paſſe la nuit dans le temple &Tfis, vint à la rencontre du 
ſenat qui Vattendoit dans le portique Oftavien. Ces 
deux circonſtances nous fixent au Champ de Mars, et 
nous approchent meme du theatre de Marcellus. Au 
triomphe de Paule Emile, le peuple éleva des Echaffauts 
1 dans les cirques, pour y voir paſſer la pompe. Elle pour- 
1 ſuivoit donc fa marche au travers le cirque de Flaminius, 
et celui corinu ſous le nom de Maximus. Enfin Horace 
"'Sapplaudit déjà dans l'eſpẽrance de voir un jour des Bre- 
tons enchaines deſcendre la Via Sacra. Le mot deſcendre, 
"combine avec la ſuppoſition que la porte triomphale Etoit 
du c6te du Champ de Mars, nous trace la route entiere 
des triomphateurs. Ici je rai pu que ſuivre le Pere 
Donati en Pabregeant *. Cet habile antiquaire a traité 
cette queſtion avec un goũt et un ſavoir qui ont ſu diſſi- 
per preſque toutes ces difficultes. 
On peut donc ſuppoſer avec vraiſemblance, que les 
triomphateurs, après avoir raſſemblé tout leur cortege 
dans une place ouverte, telle que les Equiria, ou le 
Champ de Mars proprement dit, devant le mauſolée 
d' Auguſte, pafſoient par le cirque de Flaminius, pour en- 
trer dans la ville par la porte triomphale, entre le capi- 
tole et le Tybre; qu'après avoir paſſe le Velabrum ils 
traverſoient le Grand Cirque dans toute fa longueur, et 
qu'ils achevoient le tour du Mont Palatin, en deſcendant 
1 | | par 


1 


The latter, after ſpending the night in the temple of Iſis, met the ſenate, 
which waited for him in the Octavian Portico. Theſe two circumſtances 
bring us to the Field of Mars, and even to the vicinity of the theatre of 
Marcellus. At the triumph of Paulus Emilius, the people raiſed ſcaf- 
foldings in the two circuſes to ſee the proceſſion paſs, It proceeded there- 
fore by the circus of Flaminius, as well as by that diſtinguiſhed by the 

. epithet of Maximus, Horace, moreover, indulged the hope of one day 
ſeeing the Britons in chains deſcend the Via Sacra, This word 
<« deſcend,” combined with the ſuppoſition that the triumphal gate was 

near to the Campus Martius, enables us to trace the whole progreſs of 
the proceſſion. On this ſubject, I could only follow and abridge Father 

Donati , a ſkilful antiquary, who has treated this queſtion with a de- 

gree of taſte and erudition, which fully removes all difficulties. 

lt may he ſuppoſed; therefore, with much probability, that the tri- 

umphal train having aſſembled in an open ſpace, ſuch as the Equiria, or 

that properly called the Campus Martius, immediately under the mau- 
ſoleum of Auguſtus, paſſed through the circus of Flaminius, entered the 

city by the triumphal gate between the capitol and the Tiber, traverſed 

the place called the Velabrum, as well as the whole length of the Circus 

Maximus, and completed the circuit of the Palatine Mount by deſcend- 

ing through the Via Sacra into the Forum, in order again to mount to 


* Donat. Roma Vetus, ; a E. 22. p. 79—88. : - 


the 


emperors WhO never r actually triumphed, it ſnould ſcem that their own 
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par la Via Sacra dans le Forum, pour monter enſuite au 


capitole par ce chemin qu'on appelloit Chiuut Capitolinus, 
et qui commenęoit a Parc de Septime Severe. Cette hy- 


pothèſe appuyee, comme nous Pavons vt, ſur des temoig- 


nages formels de Pantiquité, embraſſe encore toutes les 
convenances que nous pouvons y defirer. Romulus 
(pour reprendre notre premiere idee) ne pouvant gueres 
traverſer ſa nouvelle colonie, qui n 'occupoit alors que le 
ſommet eſcarpe du Palatin, aura du moins voulu en faire - 
le tour, pour Etaler aux yeux des citoyens les monumens 
de ſa premiere victoire. Dans la ſuite, lorſque la ville 
embraſſoit les ſept collines, cette proceſſion paſſoit dans 
les quartiers les plus conſidẽrables et les mieux peuples. 


Une foule innombrable, aſſiſe a ſon aiſe dans les cirques 
et dans les portiques du Forum, la voyoit paſſer devant 


ſes yeux; et il y avoit peu d'habitans du Palatin, et 
d'un cote de VEſquilin et de PAventin, qui ne la viſſent 
dans VFeloignement depuis les toits des maiſons et des 
temples. On y trouve encore des ares de triomphe de 
pluſieurs des empereurs qui ont en effet triomphs, tels 
que Conſtantin, Titus et Septime. II eſt difficile 3 la 
verite de fe faire une idee exacte du ,procede du ſẽnat I 
cet egard. Je croirois affez qu apres avoir d&core le 
chemin du triomphe d'arcs de bois qui n'etoient que pour 
Foccaſion, il choiſiſſoit ſouvent, pour les éterniſer en 
pierre ou en marbre, quelque endroit qui n' toit pas deja. 


trop rempli de ces monumens. A a ans des princes 


: | qui 


the capitol by the Clivus Capitolinus, which begins at the arch of Septi- 
mius Severus. This hypotheſis, which is ſupported by the direct teſti - 
mony of ancient authors, alſo correſponds with all the circumſtances 


known reſpeRing-the triumph. Romulus (to reſume our firſt conjec- 
ture) not being able to traverſe his new colony, which then occupied 
only the eraggy top of Mount Palatine, naturally reſolved tv make a 
circuit round it, in order to difplay before the citizens the monuments 
of his firſt victory. When Rome afterwards extended over the ſeven 
hills, the proceſhon would naturally advance along the moſt conſider- 
able and beſt peopled parts of the city. A numerous crowd of people, 
ſeated at their eaſe in the circuſes and porticoes of the Forum, behgkdit*- 
paſs under their eyes; and there were few of the inhabitants of the Pa · 
latiue, or of one ſide of the Eſquiline and Aventine, who might not per- 
ceive it at a diſtance from the tops of their houſes and temples. We ſtill 
find triumphal arches of ſeveral of the emperors, Conſtantine, Titus, and 


_ Septimius; all of whom really triumphed. It is difficult to determine 


how the ſenate proceeded in raiſing them. I am inclined to think, that 
after adorning the triumphal.road by temporary wooden arches, more 
folid ones were afterwards erected of ſtone or marble, in ſuch places as 
were leaſt crowded with thoſe monuments. As to the arches of thoſe 
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qui n'avoient jamais triomphé, leur volonts, le gofit dy 
{6nat, ou quelque circonſtance particulière, decidoin 
feuls du lieu, od s'<levoient ces preuves Eernelles de leur 
ranit6, et de la baſſeffe des Romains. © = 
Je ne crains pas ici de m'oppoſer ſeul A Tautorité 96 
unie de Nardini et de Donati *. Ils different à la verits 
fur la ſitüation de le porte triomphale. Celui- ci la place 
entre le capitole et la rivière; celui- là determine fon em- 
placement entre le Quirinal et le Capitole ; mais ils s ac- 
cordent A ſcparer la porte Flaminia de la porte des tri- 
omphes, et i reléguer Pune dans Pendroit d'où ils ont 
exclu autre; au lieu que la proximité de ces deux portes, 
me paroit un point eſſentiel à toute hypotheſe vraiſembla. 
ble. Je pourrois me contenter de. faire combattre ces 
deux antiquaires, laiſſer prouver à Nardini que la porte 
Flaminia (la meme que la HFlumentana) etoit par conſe- 
quent dans le voiſinage de la riviere, et a Donati que la 
porte triomphale ẽtoit entre le Capitole et le Tybre, et 
tirer une concluſion generale de leurs preuves partielles. 
Mais jaime encore mieux en appeller à ces vraiſemblances 
fimples, mais plus convaincantes, qu'a tout Létalage 
d'une vaine erudition. Je vois clairement, 1. Qu on a 
di menager a un des chemins les plus frequentes, un 
abord libre, et qui communiquat facilement aux quar- 


tiers et aux edifices les plus conſidèrables. 2. Que le 


| triomphe a dt parcillement . ger de la ville par la 
| route 


will, the choice of the ſenate, or ſome particular circumſtance, deter- 
mined 2 ſite of thoſe eternal proofs of imperial vanity and Romay 
meann 
On this ſubjeR I am not afraid ta oppoſe the united authority of Nar- 
dini and Donati *. . They. differ from each other with reſpect to the 
ſituation of the triumphal gate. Nardini places it between the Capitol 
and the Tiber; Donati, between the Quirinal and the Capitol; and 
both of them remove it to a part of the city far diſtant from the Porta 
Flaminia; whereas its proximity to that gate ſeems to me eſſentially 
connected with every probable hypotheſis on the ſubject. I might con- 
tent myſelf with allowing theſe antiquaxies to diſpute with * other; 
and liſten to Nardini, while he proves that the Porta Flaminia was the 
ſame with the Flumentana, and thereſore near to the river; and to Do- 
nati, while he maintains that the triumphal gate ſtood between 
the Capitol and the Tiber; and from the particular facts which 
they. prove, might ines a general concluſion. But inſtead of diſ- 
playing vain erudition, I chooſe rather to appeal to the follow jor 
plain and convincing reflections: 1. There_ muſt have been an eaſy 
acceſs, to one of the roads moſt fre quented, and n 
with the principal ſtreets and buildings of the city. 2. The triumphal 


* Donat. loc. citat. 1. 1 i. C. 21. p. 7% Nardini Roma Antica, L. i. 


C. 9. p. 38; et C. 10. p. 47—50.. 
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route la plus - celtbre, et zu milieu des edifices les plus 
connus. Je ne change rien a cette ſuppoſition en la 
renverſant. Si le chemin du triomphe a étẽ celui de Ro- 
mulus, la vanité des cenſeurs n'aura rien Epargne- pour 
le decorer d une manisre digne de {a deſtination. 3. 
Que la porte triomphale ne S ouvrant qu aux triomphar 
teurs, en demandoit une autre a cOte delle, pour rece- 


voir cette foule innombrable qui ſe rendoit A Rome par 


e chemin des triomphes, que je 'confonds, i Pexemple de 
Martial, avec celui de Flaminius *. Comparons fus ces 
principes les deux endroits où Fon peut placer les portes 


triomphale et Flaminienne. Dans Fun je trouve les plus 


anciens bitimens du Champ de Mars, et le commence- 


ment du Fauxbourg, qui s'#tendait deja hors de la porte 


Carmentale dans le ſixieme ſiècle de Rome, le th&tre de 


Marcellus, pluſieurs temples, et parmi ces temples celui 


de Bellone, od les Generaux aſſembloient le ſenat pour 
y ſolliciter le triomphe, le portique d Octave et le cirque 
de Flaminius, od Lucullus diſtribua la donative et les 
recompenſes militaires. Dans P'autre, je ne vois preſque 
rien plus ancien que le ſiècle.de Trajan, lorſque ce prince 
coupa une partie du Quirinal, ᷑largit le vallon entre 
cette montagne et le eapitole, et Forna d'un forum mag- 
nifique. I} &toit tres naturel qu'on tirat bientot de 1a 


— 


pocehon muſt alſo have entered Rom 
and through the midſt of the moſt diſtinguiſhed buildings. This ſup- 
poſition may be overturned without affecting my inference. If the tri- 


umphal road was that followed by Romulus, the vanity of the cenſars 
would ſpare no pains to adorn it in a manner fuited to its high deſtina- 
tion. 3. As the triumphal gate was open only to the conqueros and his 


train, another was requiſite fer admitting the vaſt crowds of pecple who 
locked to Rome by the triumphal road, which l confider with Martial 
to have been the ſame with the Flaminian . Let us examine, acened- 


ing to theſe principles, the two moſt probable fites of the Triumphal 
and Flaminian gates. In the one, I find the moſt ancient edifices of the 
Campus Martius, and the beginning of the ſuburbs, which, as early as : 


the ſixth century of Rome, extended beyond the Carmentale gate; T 


ind alſo the theatre of Marcellus; ſeveral temples, particularly that of 


Bellona, where the general convened the ſenate to folicit his triumph; 
the Octavian portico, and the Flaminian circus, in which laſt Lucullus 
diſtributed -a donative to his troops. In the other of thoſe ſites, I 
frarcely diſcover any thing more ancient than the- age of Trajan, when 


that prince dug through part of the Quirinal, extended the valley be- 


tween that mountain and the capitol, and at the ſame time adorned it 


with a magnificent forum. It was extremely natural that a new road 
called the Broad - way ſhould ſoon aſterwards be made between the Fla- 


# Martial Epig. x. 6. 
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Via Flaminia une nouvelle rue, 2 laquelle on donna le 
nom de Via Lata. Pourquoi diſſimuler ici une conjec- 
- ture ſur la porte triomphale, qui m'a paru revetue de 


pluſieurs carafteres de vraiſemblance? Je penſe que 
cette porte n' toit point diffẽrente du fameux Fanus Ge- 
minus, appelle ſouvent Temple de Janus, dont les portes 


ouvertes ou fermẽes ſervoient, depuis l'inſtitution de 


[ 


Numa, à deſigner la paix et la guerre. Voici quelques 


uns des caractères qui m' ont fait goſiter une ide qui a 
d'abord un air de paradoxe. 1. Parmi les obſcurités 
qu'on a trouvees, ou qu'on a cru trouver dans les anciens 
au ſujet du Janus, je choifirai pour mon guide ce Var- 
ron qui a merits des Romains, contemporains de Cicé- 


ron, 'Peloge de les avoir comme introduits dans leur pro- 


pre ville. Cet antiquaire decrit le anus, lorſqu'il 


parle des portes de la Rome de Romulus :,. Tertia 


Zanualis dicta ab Jano, et ideo ibi poſitum ani fignum, et 
ejus inſtitutum a Numa Pompilio, ut ſcribit in annalibus I. 
Piſo, ut fit clauſa ſemper, niſi cum bellum- fit. —On ſait que 
Fenceinte de Romulus, en $'&tendant de tous les autres 
cotes, demeura toujours la meme vers le Capitole et le 
Tybre; et les expreſſions de Varron ſe rapportent aſſez 
clairement à une porte qui ſubſiſtoit encore de ſon tems, 
ou du moins de celui de Piſon. C'eſt encore Vid&e que 
nous puiſons dans les auteurs les plus exacts de Panti- 
quite. Je connais trop le danger des propoſitions ex- 
| 9 clufives, 

— .  —  — 


minian road and the city. Why ſhould J here conceal a conjecture re- 


ſpecting the triumphal gate, which appears to me characteriſed by ſe- 
veral marks of probability? ] think that this gate was really no other 
than the famous Janus Geminus, called often the Temple of Janus, the 
gates of which, as they were open or ſhut, were appointed by Numa to 
denote reſpectively the conditions of war and peace. The following 


are ſome of the circumſtances which perſuade me of the truth uf a 


ſuppoſition that may at firſt ſight appear paradoxical. Among the real 
or pretended obſcurities of the accounts of the ancients on the ſubjedt 
of Janus, I ſhall chooſe for my guide the learned Varro, who delerved 
from the Roman contemporaries of Cicero the praiſe of introducing 
them to the knowledge of their own city. That antiquary thus deſcribes 
Janus, in ſpeaking of the gates of Rome, in the time of Romulus: 
Tertia Fanualis difig ab Yano, et idea ibi poſitum Jani ſignum, et ejus inflatur 
tum a Numa Pompilio, ut ſcribit in annalibus L. Piſo, ut fit clauſa ſemper, niſ 


eum bellum fit, —lt is known that the wall built by Romulus, though it * 


was extended in all other directions, remained always, the ſame ou the 
ſide of the Capitol and the Tiber: and the expreſſions of Varro clearly 
refer to a gate which exiſted in his own time, or at leaſt in that of Piſo. 
The ſame ſenſe may be extracted from the moſt correct writers of arti- 


quity. I too well knowthe danger of excluſive propoſitions to affirm, the 
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cluſives, pour aflurer que Pexpreſſon, Temple de Fanur, 


n'eſt point en uſage parmi les ' Ecrivains des bons fiecles ; 
mais je vois que Lite Live, Horace, Suetone et Pline *, 


le defignent toujours par la denomination fimple et pro- 
pre 1 Geminus, ou de anus Quirini, ou Quiri- 

irgile, qui décrit tous les anciens uſages avec le 
feu d'un potte, et la precifion d'un antiquaire, a intro- 
duit parmi' fes Latins cette ancienne inſtitution, Tl n'y 
employe jamais le mot temple, dans le tems qu'il deerit 
JJ ö; 8 


” 


Sunt geminæ belli porte, (fic nomine dicunt) 
Relligione ſacræ et ſævi formidine Murti -. 
 Centum arei claudunt vectes, æternaque ferri 
Robora : neo cuſtos abſeftit limine anus f. 
Tout reveille ici Videe d'une arcade, telle que les portes 


des villes, fermée des deux côtés par des portes de 
bronze, et confacree par la ſtatue de Janus, place peut- 


etre dans une niche dans la muraille. Si les modernes 
ont voulu faire du Janus Geminus, un temple celebre, 


leur peu d' exactitude ne m'empechera pas de le rappeller 


à ſon idèe primitive, qui s accorde tres bien avec les ex- 
preſſions de Varron. Le Janus et la porte triomphale 
ont di etre- des portes de la meme enceinte. Pen con- 
clus ſeulement que leur identite n'a rien d'impoſſible. 

. | „ 
the phraſe . Temple of Janus” is not to be found in any writer of pure 
Latinity ; but I perceive that Livy, Horace, Suetone, and Pliny & al- 


ways employ the proper expreſſion of Janus Geminus, or Janus Quirini, 
or Quirinus. Virgil, who deſcribes ancient cuſtoms with the fire of a 


poet, and the accuracy of an antiquary, makes mention of this inſtitu- 


tion among the ancient Latins; but never introduces the word “ tem- 
ple“ in ſpeaking of the gates of war. EEG | 


Sunt geminæ belli porte, (ic nomine dicunt, ) 
Relligiene ſacre et ſew formidine Martis : 5 
Centum erei claudunt vectes, æternaque ferri 


Robora : nec cuſios abſiftit limine Janus f. 


In this deſcription, every word indicates an arcade, ſuch as that of the 
gates of cities, ſhut on both ſides by doors of bronze, and conſecrated 
by a ſtatue of Janus, placed perhaps in a niche in the wall. Although 
modern writers have endeavoured to convert the Janus Geminus 
into a celebrated temple, their want of accuracy needs not hinder 
me from giving to the words their primitive ſenſe, which per- 


| &Qly accords with: the expreſſions of Varro. The triumphal gate and 
that of Janus belonged, therefore, to the ſame wall. I may thence 


* Tit. Liv, L. i. Sueton. in Auguſt. xxii. et in Nefon, xiii. Horat. 


Carm. iv. 15. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. xxxiv. 7. 
Virgil. Encid, L. vii. 608. 
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faut rapprocher les 9 la fituation du Fanys 
Geminus, Selon Tite Live “, Numa Pompihus inſtitua 


le Janus à Lextremité inferieure de L. Argiletum, pour 


% 


Etre Findice de as Pb et de la paix. Nous ſavons en 


f you que I. Argilttum, qui n'a rien d incertain que ſon 


ymologic, eta due an pied de Ia roche Tarpsjenne 


peu eloignẽe du Tybre +; et Servius le dftermine en- 


core mieux par ſon voiſinage du théätre de Marcellus. 
La porte des triomphes et le Janus Geminus ſe trouve- 
ront egalement dans cette petite partie de Venceinte, qui 


s' tend de la roche Tarp&ienne A la riviere. Nous ſom- 


mes deja obligés d'y placer trois portes; 1a Flumentana 


ou Flaminia aupres de la riviere, la Carmentale, au pied 
des rochers, et la Triomphale, qui fe trouveroit ainſi au 
milieu des deux autres. Dans une étendue de cent 
toiſes 4, heriſfſee de tours, eſt il fort naturel de ſuppoſer 


une quatrieme porte? Ne fe ſent-on pas ports a- con- 


fondre cette quatrième ayec une des trois premieres ? 
Cette idee du Janus dans PArgiletum, formellement 
tnoncte par Tite Live et Servius, et tres conforme i 
Varron, neprouve de diſficulté que dans Pautorite de 
Procope I, qui place le Temple de Janus vis-a-vis dy 
© þ Je Fai mefurdeſurle grand plan de Rome de Noli. 

4 a ) 


* 


venture to conclude that their identity is poſſible. 2. But to render the 
thing probable, we muſt endeavour to fix more accurately the ſituation 
of the Janus Geminus . According to Livy, Numa Pompilius ercRed 
it at the lower extremity of the Argiletum, to ſerve as the index of war 
and peace. We know that the Argiletum, though its etymology is un- 
certain, was fituate near the foot of the Tarpeian rock not far from the 
Tiber + ; and Serviys fixes its ſite ſtill more preciſely, by ſaying it was 
in the vicinity of the Temple of Marcellus. The triumphal gate and 
that of Janus muſt alſo have ſtood within the limits of this ſmall por- 
tion of the wall, extending from the 'Tarpeian rock to the river. With- 
in the ſame limite, therefore, we are obliged to place three gates, the 
Flumentana or Flaminia near to the river, the Carmentalis af the foot 
of the rock, and the Triumphal in the middle between the two others. 
In an extent af only an hundred fathoms $ of a wall. crowded with 
towers, is it natural to ſuppoſe a faurth gate; or is it not more proba- 
ble that this ſuppoſed fourth gate was merely a different name for one 
of the others ? The placing of Janus in the Argiletum, which is done 


enxpreſely by Livy and Servius, and which is quite conſiſtent with the 


terms of Varro, is oppoſed by no other authority than that of Procopius|, 


Tit. Liv. L. i. Serv. ad Zneid Vil. Nardini Roma Antiqua, I. 
vii. C. 4. p. 439. 1 
+ Donati Roma Vetus, L. ji. C. 26. p. 213. | . 
51 menſured the diſtance on Nolli's great map of Rome, 
Procop. de Bell. Gothic, I. i. , 
who 
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Capitble, et au milieu dn Forum: Mais ce meme Pro--—- 
cope ne determine point que ce temple fut le Janus Ge- 
mnus ; et en tout cas; Jaimerois mieux rejetter auto- 
nitẽ d'un foldat du fixieme fècle, qui decrit un monu- 
ment qui n'exiftoit dejA plus, que de ſuppoſer avec Nar- 
dini *, qu il y avoitdenx Jani, indices de la paix et de 


la guerre; Pun Vancienne Porta Fanualis que Numa 
convertit en temple z Fautre un temple. qu'il conſtruiſit 
dans  Argiletam. Ces deux Janus ſont inconnus a toute 
Paatiquitez et Varron poſe en. fait, ce que Tite Live 
inſinue affez clairement, que Numa inftitua un nouvel 
uſage, ſans conſtruire un nouvel Edifice, 3. Les portes 
de la guerre et celle du triomphe &oient donc ſi pres 
Pune de l'autre, qu'il eſt difficile de les diftinguer ; mais 
un autre caractère ſingulier qu'elles pofſedoient en com- 
mun, me diſpoſe encore à les confondre. Ceſt celui 
Gere confacrees par l' opinion publique, et les cërẽmo- 
nies de la religion. Dans la difcipline Etruſque +, les 
murailles Etoient ſacrées, mais les portes Etotent pro- 
fes; et lorſqu'on tragoit le fillon ſacrè du Pomerium, 
on interrompoit de tems en tems action de la charrue, 
pour ménager A la commodite de la ville ces forties nẽ- 
ceſſaires pour les ufages vils et impurs, auxquels on les 
employoit fi ſouvent. La porte des triomphes, deſtinẽe 

umquement I introduire dans la ville la proceſſion la 

1 plus 


LI 


who fays, that the Temple. of Janus ſtood ' oppoſite to the Capitol, and 
in the middle of the Forum. But Procopins does not ſay that this 
temple was the Janus Geminus : and whatever he might ſay, I ſhould 
be inclined rather to rejeR the authority of a ſoldier of the ſixth cen · 
fury, who ſpoke of a monument no longer in exiſtence, than to ſup- 
poſe with Nardini &, that there were two Januſes, employed as tokens 
of war and peace; one of which was the ancient Porta Janualis, which 
Numa converted into a temple; and the other a temple which he af- 
terwards built in the Argiletum. Theſe two Januſes are totally un- 
known to ancient authors; and Varro directly fays What Livy plainly 
inſinuates, that Numa inſtituted a new ceremony without building = 
new edifice, 3. The gates of war and triumph were therefore ſo near 
to each other, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh them; and a-peculiarity- 
which they poſſoſſed in common makes me- inclined to confider them as 
the ame, Both theſe gutes were conſecrated by public opinion and the 
ceremonies of religion. According to the inſtitutions of the Tuſcans 2, 


FSR SSRN Cn N NERTO 


71 walls were ſacred, but gates were profane; and when they traced the 
acred fire of the Pomderium, it was cuſtomary at times to interrupt 
L. the action of the ploungh, that ſpaces might be left free for theſe neeeſ- 


fary outlets, which, for the convenieney of the city, muſt often be de- 
bled by impurities. But the triumphal gate, which was deſtined ſolely | 

* Nardivi Roma Antica, L i. C. iii. p. 13. et L. v. C. vii. p. 256—257- 
who Plutarch in Romul, WE 
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158 U 
1 comprite dans cette loĩ. Les honneurs qu'on propoſa 
1 | pour la mẽmoire d' Auguſte, me perſuadent qu'elle ne 
. Fetoit-pas *. On voit que Tibere fit rejetter ces propo- 
i | ſitions qui bleſſoient la loi de la religion, et que la propo- 


[f ſition de faire paſſer un corps mort par la porte triom- 
Þ phale, y parut auſſi contraire que de faire recueillir fes 
os par les pretres, et d empiẽter ſur les droits des dieux, 
en deèterminant par la vie d' Auguſte la dure d'un fiècle. 
C'eroit aux dieux à diſtribuer et à annoncer par des pro- 
diges la duree de chaque periode. 4. L'identitẽ ſuppoſce 

[ des deux portes (dont la reflemblance eſt auſſi marqu&e) 

1 explique parfaitement Vinſtitution de Numa, et la raiſon 
pourquoi la porte &ouvroit avec la guerre,: et ſe fermoit 
avec · la paix. Les ſymboles contraires paroltroient beau- 
coup plus naturels. Un abord libre et ouvert annonce 

| | la tranquilite de la ville. Ce neſt que Jorſque la crainte 
et la dehance, precedees de la guerre contre les ennemis 
voiſins, ſe preſentent aux portes, qu'on ſonge à les 

fermer, et i employer chaque moyen de defenſe.. Mais 

dans Vinſtitution de Numa, le conſul ouvroit les portes de | 
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1 la gloire avec celles de la guerre. Elles demeuroient ou- 
. vertes pour ce petit nombre de grands hommes qui s ẽtoi- 6 
| 4 \ ent acquis le droit d'y entrer. Elles ſe: fermoient, lorſque | 
Wi. le retour de la paix avoit interrompu le chemin des tri- 
[ | l | : omphes. 
li f por admitting into the city a moſt venerable religious proceſſion, needed 
"FF not to be included under this law; and that it certainly was not, ap- 
1 peared from what happened reſpecting the honours which it was pro- 
# * | poſed to beſtow on the memory of Auguſtus . Tiberius rejected 
. | | theſe, however, as offenſive to religion; to which the propoſition of 


making a dead body paſs through the triumphal gate was reckoned 3s 

contrary as that of collecting the bones of Auguſtus: by the hands of 

pricſts, and of determining the age or century by the length of his life. 

It belonged to the gods alone to mark by prodigies the duration of each 

period. 4. The ſuppoſed identity of the two gates, whoſe reſemblance 

is very ſtriking, perfectly explains the inſtitution of Numa, and the 

| reaſon why Janus was open in war and ſhut in peace. The contrat/ 

. ſymbols might appear more natural. A free and open acceſs to a city 

i beſpeaks the ſecurity of peace. Amidſt the fear and diſtruſt occaſioned 

by war againſt neighbouring enemies, the ſhutting of the gates is em- 
ployed as the moſt natural means of defence. But by the inſtitution 

Numa, the gates of war were opened, becauſe they were gates of glory; 
and they continued open, to admit the ſmall number of great men, W 

were entitled to paſs through them. They were, on the other hand, 

ſhut when the return of peace ſhut up the triumphal road. Among the 


* Sueton. in Aug. C. 100. Tacit, Annal. I. 8. 
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Lexercice de cette fonction ne dependoit pas ſeulement 


de la paix actuelle, dont la rẽpublique a tres ſouvent 
joui, mais encore de la diſpoſition du ſenat a-Fentretenir, 
diſpoſition qu'il n'a Eprouvee que ſous les regnes tran- 


quilles de Numa et Auguſte, et dans cet Etat d ẽpuiſe- 


ment qui ſuivit la premiere guerre Punique. 


Sur le SPECTACLE. 


IL faut garreter. Ce chapitre menace de devenir un 


volume. Renvoyons aux antiquaires le ſoin de detailler 


le ſpectacle du triomphe, les victimes, les ſacriſicateurs, 
les vaſes d'or et d*argent, et les couronnes. Je ne veux 


m'attacher qu'a une ſeule reflexion plus digne d'un phi- 


loſophe, et qui diſtinguoit fi avantageuſement cette cere- 
monie, de ces pompes ſi vaines et ſi fatiguantes qui n'in- 
ſpirent que le mepris et Pennui, Cette ceremonie ren- 
doit les ſpectateurs eux-memes acteurs, en leur preſen- 


tant des objets grands, reels, et qui ne pouvoient que les 


interefler. 


Les ſpectacles les plus Feilians des cours, les carouſels 


de Louis XIV. ou les fetes du Duc de Wirtemberg, 
prouvent toujours la magnificence, et ſouvent le gout 


i * 4 Win N > wo ogy: 


Romans, indeed, this road was rarely interrupted. For the ceremony 
of ſhutting Janus required not merely an actual peace, which the Ro- 
mans often enjoyed, but an inclination alſo in the ſenate to render that 
prace laſting; an inclination which that body teſtified only during the 
tranquil reigns of Numa and Auguſtus, and during that period of na- 
tional weakneſs which was occafioned-by the firſt Punic war. * 


On the TziUMPHAL Roavs and Certmonies. | 


IT is here neceſſary to pauſe. This chapter might become a vo- 
me. We may commit to antiquaries the care of deſcribing the trium- 
phal ſhow ; the victims, ſacrifices, vaſes of gold and filver, and crowns. 
| ſhall dwell on one circumſtance alone, more deſerving the attention of 
2 philoſopher, becauſe by it this inſtitution is honourably diſtinguiſhed - 


from thoſe vain and fatiguing ſolemnities which create nothing but wea-' 


rineſs or contempt. The triumph converted the ſpectators into actors, 


by ſhewing to them objects great, real, and which could not fail to 


move their affections. 3 5 
The moſt brilliant ſhows in courts, the carouſals of Lewis XIV. or 
the feſtivities of the Duke of Wurtemberg, atteſted the wealth, and 
ſometimes the taſte, of princes. We may throw a glance on them, to 
bo a, * | N remark 
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dei devierit bientst triſte et lang me ces 


des dee ie eren 2 cafes | *. LY 
chartyer les ennuis d'un ſeal homnle; je yols 
peaux de courtiſans indiffẽrens ou en my, quis 


rriſtement  maſquer le dEgoiit fous les traits du plaiGr. 
Fentends les cris plaint plnienifs K peuple qui Eprouva dans 
une chaſſe brillante, la defolation d une province, et qui 
vhit dans 5 Iambris dotts, le! traces de cent idle 
Ecrafces ſotis Xp ods des impsts, et je dletoutne les yeur 


abee Rorreur. Tes cerktuemfes de Ia religion, lotiquielles 


| prẽſentent 25 Peaßſe aber un dppat 29 5 doi- 
vent itte teffer les f $ par les etidtdits les plus ſen- 
fibles ; mais pour eprouver leur influence complettement, 
I Kut rect voir avec foi le ſyſteme thsologique fur lequel 


elles font fondees, et ſe trouver meme dans cette diipo- 


tion Eelprit, qui duvre Vame aux eraintes de la * 
ſtition. Si ces Nie nexcitett pas 16 relpect, on 


les enviſage avec le m — 5 de la {pls ridicule pantomime, 


les triotmphes tout & oft grand et intéreffant. 
Pout eprouver les Febfations qu ils excitoient, il fufhiſoit 


Cette homme et Romain. Le citoyen ſpectateur voyoit 


— ä ou Ia Fn de la gloire de * r6publi- 
que. 


remark the ban of wins age or country; bu 
our eyes arc ſoon. tired or diſguſted by perceiving that theſe immenſe 
expences are conſumed in ws the languor or gratifying the «pp 
of one man. | perceive crowds of courtiers indifferent, or yawning, of 
wretchedly occupied in concealing, under the malle of pleafore, their 
inward uncafineſs. I hear the loud complaints of a whole people; who 

have WESC in an hunting-match, the deſolation of a province; 
and enn ths; W ge do, the Warte af ah Buddel cottag:s 
overwhelmed by the wei : taxes. From ſuch objects l remove 110 
attention with horror. . ceremonies of religion, when F to 
mankind i in a venerable gar ought i powerfully to "intereſt their af 
tions; but their influence emhot mpletely felt, unleſs the 
Have a firm faith in the 'theologieal. Hen on which they are — 
and unfcls they allo feel in themſelves that culae diſpoſition of mind 
which lays i it open to religious terrors. duc —— When they are 
not viewed with re wat Ire beheld with the contempt ettited by the 
moſt ridicũlous pantom b 

In the triumph, — y eee was great and intereſting. To 
N its full impreſſion, it was enough to be a man and a Roman. 

ith the eyes of 1 the Ipeckators ſaw the image, or rather the 
"_—_ of t The treaſures which were carried in pro- 


Teton, 


d 


1 | 
; — 


2 PIECES DE'TACHEES.- | * 


numens les plus precieux des arts, les dEpouilles ſanglan- 
tes des ennemis, luf retracoient le tableau fidele de la 
guerre, et Pinſtruiſoient de importance de la conquẽte. 
Un langage muet, mais facile, lui racontoit les dangers 


et la valeur de ler compatriotes des ſymboles cke 
avec gout, lui expoſoient ſans peine les villes, les rivie- 


res, les montagnes, theatre des exploits des Romains, et 
juſqu'aux dieux des nations qu' ils avoient ſoumis au Ju- 


piter du Capitole. L'orgueil, la curioſité, la devotion, 


que des faveurs ſi récentes et fi ſenſibles portoient juſ- 
qu' au fanatiſme, ſe confondoient en un ſentiment fort et 
dominant. Quelquefois une paſſion Jann tendre s' inſi- 
nuoit dans ſon ame, lorſqu'il yoyoit ſon fils, ſon frere, 
ou ſon ami, qui ſuivoit le char de triomphe, Echappe 


aux perils de la guerre, et couronné des SLY AA de 


fa valeur. La, gloire du General lui meme ne ſe bornoſt 
point I fa famille, ni à ſes amis. Elle s ẽtendoit à chaque 


citoyen, qui. ſe rejouifloit de la nouvelle dignite qu'elle 


rẽpandoit ſur le nom Romain, et qui ſe ſouyenoit peut- 
etre qu'il avoit lui meme donne ſon ſuffrage, pour ᷑lever 


au conſulat ce grand homme, dont ſa penetration avoit 


demele le mérite, et que ſon dElinterefſement avoit pre- 


fere à tous ſes emules. _ 1 51 Ste 
Lorſque 


eeſſion, the moſt precious monuments of art, the bloody ſpoils of the 
enemy, exhibited a faithful picture of the war, aud illuſtrated the im- 


portance of the conqueſt, A ſilent but forcible. language inſtructed the 


Romans in the exploits and valour of their countrymen : ſymbols cho- 


ſen with taſte ſhewed to them the cities, rivers, mountains, the ſcenes - 


of their national enterprize, and even the gods of their proſtrate enc- 


mies, ſubdued under the majeſty of Capitoline Jupiter. Under the im- 
preſſion of recent and manifeſt favours, pride, curioſity, and devotion 


warmed into one ſtrong and prevailing paſſion of enthuſiaſm. Some- 
times ſentiments.more tender penetrated the citizen's heart, when he 


| beheld a fon, a brother, or a friend, eſcaped from the dangers of war, 


following the triumphal chariot, and crowned with the rewards of his 
valour. The general's glory was not confined within the narrow ſphere 
of his own. family, and friends. It redounded to the honour of every 
citizen, who rejoiced at the new dignity thereby acquired to the Roman 
name; and who remembered, perhaps, that his own vote had helped 
to raiſe to the conſulſhip the great man, whoſe merit. he had the diſ- 
cernment to perceive, and whom be had the diſintereſtedneſs to preſer 
© Mm, v 95 
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ö RECUEIL d mes OBSERVATIONS, 
Lorſque le citoyen jettoir un regard ſur les rois 
vaincus, qu'on trainoit devant le char du vainqueur, fon 
orgueil triomphoit en mème tems de ces rois et de Phu- | 
manité outragẽe. Si un ſentiment de pitiẽ percoit A tra- 
vers ſes fiers prejuges, sil Sattendriſſoit ſur. la chute du 
monarque, ou ſur Pinnocence de ſes enfans qui ſentoient 
2 peine ce qu'ils ayoient perdu, il ẽtoit payè de ſes larmes 
par cette ſenſation délicieuſe que la nature a ſu x atta- 
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chert. nds ei ündhogms d | 
On ne connoit que trop le ſort inſortunt᷑ de ces princes; 
victimes de la raiſon d'Etat, et de Forgueil Ramain, ils 
ne termindĩent une captivitẽ honteuſe, que par une mort 
infame, qu'on mavoit retardẽe que pour les avilir encore 
mieux par le ſpectacle du triomphe. Je trouve cepen- 
dant dans la conduite des Romains à cet égard, une 
me bizarrerie aflſez difficile A expliquer. En voici un exem- 
104 1 ple ſingulier: - Apres la conquẽte de la Macedoine et le 
— 17 triomphe de Paul Emile, le fenat relégua Perſce a Alba 
{| 1 _ Facetia, dans le pays des Marſes; il lui procura toutes 
= les douceurs qui peuvent ſe {eparer de la liberté, et apres 
1 fa mort il lui fit des funerailles publiques et honorables: 
„ n traitement bien different de celui qu*eprouya le malheu- 
| | reux Jugurtha, qui expira dans un cachot, apres avoir 
refſenti tous les tourmens de la faim et du deſeſpoir ; 


* 4 
341524 


When the citizen caſt his eye on the vanquiſhed kings dragged in tri- 
umph, his own pride triumphed at once over them and” inſulred huma- 
. | nity. But if a ſentiment of compaſſion overcame his ſtern prejudices, 
1 and he melted at the ſight of a fallen monarch, and his innocent children 
0 | _  Rill unconſcious of their misfortune, his tenderneſs mnſt have been re- 
| warded with that delightful pleafure with which nature repays ſuch 
1 I | tears. S 2 24 aa 1144 8 25 

if | The lot of thoſe unfortunate princes is but too well known: Vidtims of 
ſtate policy and Roman pride, they ended a ſhameful captivity by an igno- 
minious death, which had been delayed only by their diſgrace of being 
| led in triumph. In the conduct of the Romans toward them, there was 
if | however a ſingular capriciouſneſs, which it is not eaſy to explain. Of this, 
it i dhe following is a memorable example. After the triumph of Paulus Emi- 
1 lius for the conqueſt of Macedon, the ſenate baniſhed Perſeus to Alba 
n | Facetia, in the territory of the Marſi, ſupplied him with every comfort 
| 0 | that can be enjoyed without liberty, and honoured his remains with the 
d | ; pomp of a public funeral. This treatment was totally the reverſe of 
that experienced by the unhappy Jugurtha, who expired in a dungeon, 
aſter enduring the torments of hunger and deſpair; torments the more 

Horrible in his forlorn and ſolitary ſtate, unrelieved by the hope of go. 


— 


„ PrECESG DETACHEES. | 


tourmens d'autant plus horribles que ame abandonn&e 
I elle-memez meſt point ſoutenue par leſperance de la 


gloire, la preſence des ſpectateurs, et Fappareil mèẽme 


de ces ſupplices qui la fortifie en l'effrayant. Pourquoi 
cette difference dans le fort de ees deux princes? L' un 


et JLautre, ennemis jures du nom Romain; Etaient teints 
du ſang d'un frèere ami de la rt publique. A ces crimes 


Perſce avoit ajolte Paſſaſſinat d'un roi allis du ſenat, et 
reutrepriſe d' empoiſonner les ambaſſadeurs de Rome. 
Mais Perſce' toit un monument de la vertu des Ro- 
mains, qui revoyoient avec platfir tous les veſtiges d'une 
erre auſſi glorieuſe, pendant qu'ils auroient voulu en- 
Cretir Wie Jugurtha la'mEmoire: de leur honte. Les le- 
ambaſſadeurs, le ſénat entier, corrompus par ce prince, 
toute la turpitude de la rẽpublique dévoilée à Punivers : 
voilà les forfaits de Jugurtha, et ceux que Rome ne pou- 
voit jamais lutpardonner. 


7 4 3 4 IR LEY, 1 
I Roux, le 13 DEcembre 1764. 


1 By 


the preſence of ſpeckators, or the ſhow. of a public execution, which, 


while it frightens, fortifies the mind. What was the reaſon for mak- 
ing this difference? Both princes were ſworn enemies of the Roman 
name, and each was ſtained with the blood of a brother who had been a 
friend to the Romans. To theſe crimes Perſeus had added the aſſaſſina- 
tion of a king allied to the ſenate, and an attempt to poiſon the Roman 
ambaſſadors. But Perſeus was a monument of the virtue of the republic. 
With him was aſſociated the idea of a glorious war; but, with Jugur- 
tha, the Romans muſt have wiſhed to bury for ever the memory of their 
own diſgrace ; their legions made to paſs under the yoke; conſuls, am- 
baſſadors, the whole ſenate, ed be the bribes of that prince; the 
concealed baſencſs of the republic unveiled to the whole world. Such 


were the crimes of Jugurtha, crimes for which the Romans could never 


poſhbly forgive him. 
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= Al eu entre les mains un MS. de P Abbe Gio. Viceno 
To J Gravuina, qui appartient a M. Lumſden, gentilbomme 
Anglois, et ami de M. Byers qui me I'a procure, II eſt 
intituls. Del Gaverno Civile di Roms in 4to. pp. 76; et 
. traite principalement des revolutions qu' a Eprouve cette 
ville depuis la chute de Fempire Romain; ſujet qui m'in- 
ccereſſe beaucoup. e xt un abrege tres bien 
fait; mais, I dire vrai, ce n'eſt qu'un abrege. L'auteur 
n'a point approfondi ſon ſujet, il n'a point fouille dans 
les archives. Il cite rarement, et ne cite que les auteurs 
tres connus, tels que. Baronius, Blondus, ou Sigonius. 
Detachons cependant, ſans ſuite et ſans m&thode, quel- 
ques circonſtances dont je dois la connoiſſance à cet 
ouvrage. | | VV 
ahh Apres la fondation de Conſtantinople, la Nouvelle 
Rome cedoit par tout le pas à fa ſœur ainee. Le con- 
ſul pour POccident paffoit devant celui de POrient.— 
Procope Hiftare Secrette. ee » 


, . : 2 8 1 


Rome, 29th December 1764. 


1 Have been reading a MS. of the Abbe Gi. Yicenzo Gravina, which 

1 belongs to Mr. Lumſden, a Scotch gentleman, and a friend of Mr. 
Byers, through whoſe means I procured it. The title of it is, Del Governe 
Civile di Roma; in 4to pp. 76: and its principal ſubject, the revolutions 
of the city after the fall of the empire; a ſubject which intereſts me 

much. This performance is an excellent abridgment, but merely an 


abridgment ; the author not having ſounded the depths of his ſubjeR, i 
nor ranſacked archives. His citations are few; and thoſe only of well- 
known authors, ſuch as Baranius, Blondus, or Sigonius. It may, how- 
ever, be worth while to extract, without order or method, the particu- 6 
lars which 1 have learned from this work. — q 
4 after the foundation of Conſtantinople, New Rome yielded in all 
matters of ceremony to her elder ſiſter. The conſul of the Weſt pre · 
ceded the conſul of the Eaſt. Procopius t Secret Hiflory. * 


Mr. 


% 


e * PIECES pETacuets. 


N. Gravina adopte les donations de Pepin et de Char 
8 lemagne ; mais dans fon ſyſtème ces princes donnèrent 
le duche de Rome et Fexarchat de Ravenne aux Papes, 
comme aux chefs du ſenat et de la rẽpublique Romaine, 
ſouverains legitimes de Italie pendant Ia vacance de 
empire. 

Dans le Wine nes Romains contre Ie Roi Hu- 
gues et Marozia, ils ẽtablirent leur gouvernement ancien 
des deux conſuls annuels et des tribuns. - Le j jeune Al- 
beric fut un des premiers confuls; ' Gravina eite Blon- 


| p. 8. 


P- I}, 14. 


dus; mais Muratori, qui place cet évènement en 932 


au lieu de 928, ne parle point de conſuls. Je ſuis ce- 
pendant tres. ports I y ajouter foi. Ils ont etẽ certaine· 
ment rẽtablis vers ce tems lx. 

M. Gravina penſe qu'Othon III. bens le conſulat « en 
995, apres la mort de Crefcence. La choſe paroitroit 
vraiſemblable; mais il ne cite perſonne; et Pon a des 


p- 21. 


preuves que les conſuls ſubſiſtoĩent immediatement apres, 


auſſi bien que dans le ſiècle ſuivant. | 

Innocent III. regut Phommage du prefet de Rome, et 
lui donna Pinveſtiture de ſon: emploi. Sigon. de Regn. 
ial —A la priere du peuple il crea cinquante ſenateurs 
pour gouverner 1a ville; mais comme ils abuſèrent ex- 
| tremement 


Mr. Gravina believes in the donat'ons of Pepin and Charlemagne. 
But, according to him, theſe princes gave the duchy of Rome and the ex- 
archate of Ravenna to the popes, as chiefs of the ſenate and Rs re- 
public during the vacancy of the empire. 

la the inſurrection of the Romans againſt King Hugh and Marozia, 
they eſtabliſhed their ancient government by two annual conſuls and tri- 
bunes. Young Alberic was one of the firſt conſuls. Gravina cites Blon- 
dus; but Muratori, Who places this event in the year 932 inſtead of 
928, does not ſpeak of conſuls. I am inclined however to believe Gra- 
vina, The conſuls were certainly re-eſtabliſhed about that time. 

Mr. Gravina thinks that Otho III. aboliſhed the conſulſhip in 995, 
after the death of Creſcentius. The obſervation ſeems probable; yet he 
does not give his authority; and it is proved that the office of conſul ſub- 
liſted immediately afterwards, as well as in the following age. 

Innocent III. received the homage of the prefe& of Rome, and grant- 
ed to him the inveſtiture of his office, Sigon. de Regn. Dal, —At the re- 


en of the "ND he created 8 ſenators to govern the city ; _ as 
. - they 


P-; 43; 44» 


p. 21. 


P+ 43; 44. 
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| tremement de leur. pouvoir, il les r&duiſit I un feat, 


p- 55, 56. 


Etabli pour rendre la juſtice.  Cantilius de Nee Hifte- 
ria à Carolo Magn. 

Sous le pontiia de Martin Tv. les Orſini, pour ſe 
venger de Paffront quiils avoient recu_des Annibaldeſi 


(qui les avoient chaſes de Viterbe, après la mort de leur 
oncle Nicolas III.), entrerent à main arm&e dans Rome 
qu'ils remplirent de maſſacres et d'incendies, Ils brule- 
rent alors ces anciens Edifices ſur la deſcente du Mont 
0 dont nous dan 2 les ruines. 


; thay g, y abuſed their power, he dens ag to one 4 a: 


pointed to diſtribute juſtice. Cantilius de Romana Hiſtoria à Carolo * 
Under the pontificate of Martin IV. the Orſini, to avenge the affront 


which they had received from the Annibaldefi (Who had driven them 


from Viterbo after the death of their uncle Nicholas III.), entered with 
an armed force into Rome, which they ravaged with fire and ſword, 
At that time were burnt the ancient-edifices wu ruins, are ain * 
on * Sad of 100 e hill. . 
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HE more civilized part of the globe was divided 
between the Chriſtians and the Mahometans; 
the former under two emperors, the latter under two 
caliphs. 1. The newly-erected empire of the Franks 
extended over France, Germany, and Italy, and even 
the Chriſtian princes of Britain and the mountains of 
Spain reſpected the power and dignity of Charlemagne. 
2. The empire of the Greeks, or as they vainly ſtyled 
it, of the Romans, had preſerved only Macedonia, 
Thrace, and Afia Minor. 3. The caliphs of the houſe 
of Ommiyah reigned in Spain. 4. Africa, Egypt, Syria, 
Arabia, and Perſia, were ſubje& to the Abaſſides. 
Whatever lay beyond the limits of theſe four empires 
was ſtill pagan, and, excepting China, ſtill barbarous. 
The overgrown monarchy. of the Abaſſides ſosn de- 
clined. The powerful viceroys of great and diſtant 
provinces - gradually uſurped the  prerogatives, though 
they ſtill reſpected the dignity of the caliph. The 
reigns of Al Raſhid, Al Mamün, and Al Motaſſem „g 
were, however, wiſe and proſperous : but their feeble SO I 
ſucceſſors, immerſed in the luxury of the ſeraglio, re- 813—833. 
ſigned the guard of their throne and perſon to a body of 833—84r. 
Turkiſh mercenaries, who, as their intereſt or paſhons 
might dictate, depoſed, maffacred, and created the 866—869. 
lieutenants of the prophet. At length they began to | 
experience the dire effects of the enthuſiaſm to which 
they owed their grandeur. A ſect of deſperate fana= #9* 
EM | 8 5 tics 


870. 
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* called Karmathians, diſturbed . — 
The Afaſſing, of. Syxia, a ſo much dreaded during the 
cruſadeg, were the laſt remains of them 
The ruin, of the French empire nd, moxe precipitate 
and attended with. greater calamities. It is chiefly to be 
aſcribed to the fierce ſpirit of the Franke, unable to 
ſupport either an, 23 or à legal government; to 
814840. the i : inca acity of Le wis the Debhonnaire, and to the am- 
4. bition of his ſour ſons, who, in one battle, deſtroyed 'a 
hundred thouſand of their ſubjects. The dignity of the 
throne and blood of Charlemagne was eclipſed, as every 
prince divided his dominions among his children; and 
875, the ſpirit, of union was irrecoverably loſt. Charles the 
Bald diſgraced the imperial N by acknowledging f 
that he held it from the fayour of his ſubject the biſhop 
of Rome. Another Charles, as unworthy as the for- 
mer, was depoſed by his ſubjects, and the vacant empire 
uůſurped by the kings of France, of Burgundy, of Arles, 
3 85 of Germany, and of Italy, all ſtrangers to the family 
of Charlemagne. The dukes and the counts who had 
ſerved their ambition, converted their governments into 
hereditary poſſeſſions, Which they ſhared among their 
barons, and theſe again among their followers; the ſu- 
perior ſtill reſerving the faith homage, and military 
ſervice of his vaſſal. The people, both of the cities 
and country, was reduced to-a ſtate of ſlavery. The 
clergy ſometimes imitated; and ſor times moderated | 
the tyranny of the military order. 
I.n the mean while the Normans on we North, the | 
. Hmigarians from the Eaſt, and the Arabs, or Saracens, 
| from the South, aſſaulted this deſenceleſs empire on 
849. every ſide. Rome and Paris were beſieged, and theſe 
886. invaders often met each other in the centre of the ruined 
1 provinces. The Normans eſpecially, animated by the 
| Saxons, great numbers of whom had retired into Scan- 
dinavia to eſcape the bloody baptiſm of Charlemagne, 
inflicted a dreadful revenge on the pv et -_ property” 
of the Chriſtian prieſts. 
The union of the Saxon pemth was effected by 8 
Egbert, king of the Weſt Saxons, who had been trained 
to arms and policy in the ſchool of Charlemagne; but 
5 it was ſcarcely yet cemented, when England experienced 
the ſame calamities as the Continent from the Danes or” 
Normans, They were with much difficulty expelled, or 
ſubdued, by the victories of Alfred. Amidſt the deepeſt - 
gloom of barbariſm, the virtue of Antoninus, the Jearn- 
| | ing 
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ing and valour of Czſar, and the Tegillative genius of 


Lycurgus, ſhone forth united in that pat king. Se- 
_ queſt,” and contribute&to'form the Engliſh conſtitution. 


veral of his inſtitutions have ſurvived 


The Arabs, whether ſubject to the houſe, of Abas or 
to that of Ommiyah, formed but one people. The 


Chriſtians of the weſtern and eaſtern” 1 7 5 had 


ſcarcely any common reſemblante, "except of religious 
ſuperſtition.” The Franks had almoſt forgotten to read 
or write, in the moſt literal ſenſe of theſe words. The 
Greeks preſerved their ancient authors without attempt- 


ing to imitate them. But the Arabs' were poets and 


philoſophers ; bewildered themſelves very ingeniouſly in 
the maze of metaphyſics, and improyed the more uſeful 


ſciences of phyſic, aſtronomy, and the, mathematics. 


The arts, which miniſter to the convenience and luxury 


ol life, were known only in the Eaſt, and at Conſtanti- 


nople. 5 1 * 1282 S335 wt 2 1 1 * Ss 
From theſe arts the Arabs derived their ſplendor, and 
the Greeks their exiſtence. A people without valour or 


diſcipline, and a throne perpetually ſtained with blood and 


occupied by weak princes, could not long have with- 
ſtood the numerous enemies which on every ſide ſur- 
rounded them. Conſtantinople alone, attracting by its 
fituation and 18 Iro 

Aſia, ſupplied the abſolute monarch with an inexhauſti- 


z 1 8 1 


ble ſource of wealth and power. 
The TanTH-CunTury, _ 
Orr of reſpect to Charlemagne's memory, Charles 


the commerce of Europe and 


yoo-roen. 


298-98. 


the Simple and his deſcendants to the third generation, 


were permitted to hold the crown of France; but it was 
a crown without either power or ſplendor. Italy, with 


the imperial dignity 3 Germany, with the neighbouring 


provinces. of Lorraine, Alſace, Franche Comte, Dau- 
phine, and Provence, were ſeparated from the French 
monarchy, The laſt Carlovingian princes, reduced to 
the city of Laon, beheld the miſery of their country, 


and the wars among their great vaſſals. Of theſe the 
moſt powerful were the dukes of France, of Normandy, 


of Burgundy, and of Acquitain ; the counts of Flan- 
ders, of Champagne, and of Thoulouſe. Rollo, the 
firſt duke of Normandy, acquired that fertile province by 
conqueſt and by treaty : his barbarian followers readily 
adopted the French manners, religion, and language. 
Hugh Capet, duke of France, and count of Paris and Or- 


912. 


987-996. 


leans, 


ON 5 . OUTLINES/OF. TAY 


"+ Jeans, reſted, from. the daft , the dee the 
Rept il rome in bbs of hat 
88 his new, een 15120 85 Lare. ave him anjauthority 
; bis. * 1, „and his, ample. wy mpeg ner * 
14 f Kipgd 28 em che 7 wa 3412. bop, 
= £ Ermans, Freed from, the French yoke dee 
for cheirking Honsel duke of 'ranconia,..and.af ter him 
| ee axon princes. Henry the Fo owler. 1 the 
5 1 e is rude ſubjects, and, was the firſt 
found r of cities in the joterior parts of Germany. His 
ſon,,Q the the. Great, paſſed che Alps, gave laws to Italy 
and to the popes, and Lon ever fixed the imperial dignity 
in the the, German hation. He. ; d, a tribute, on the 
_ yanquiſh d. of Bake es and Bohemians, and ſince that time 
the nin ng.ot mia has. ackriowledged himſelf the firſt 
afl the German, empire, which, was treated with 
fe Ee by the Greeks, reluctantly fubraitced to by. the 
e. Halians, but reſpected by the reſt of Europe. The ſe⸗ 
31002. gond and third Otho, fon and grandſon to the firſt, ſup- 
ported, though with leſs. vigour. ak APACHE + the, Hams 
which be tranſmitted to them. 
Spain flouriſhed, under the happy government; of the 
Ommiades more than in any former or later period. 
Their capital, Cordova, is ſaid to have contained two 
hundred thouſand | houfes, and the adjacent country 
twelve thouſand. villages. The active genius of the 
Arabs was at once employed i in war, ſcience, agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. The annual revenue of 
912-961, the caliph Abdoubrahman III. exceeded ſix millions . ſter- 
976-1006. Jing, and probably ſurpaſſed that of all the Chriſtian 
kings united. Under the. reign of his grandſon, the 
viziers became maſters of the palace, and the eren 
of their provinces. 5 
The Chriſtian princes « of Gothic or Gaſcon extraction, 
who had maintained their independence in the Pyrenean 
and Aſturian mountains, and of. whom the king of Leon 
was the moſt conſiderable, prepared to take advantage 
of the inteſtine diviſions of the Mahometans. | 
| A new empire aroſe in Africa. Ot idollah, who 
ſtiled himſelf the deſcendant and avenger of Ali, reduced 
under his obedience the whole country from the Atlantic 
ocean to the frontiers of Egypt, together with the iſland 
of Sicily ; and founded the dynaſty of the Fatimite caliph. 
969. Moez Ledinilla, the ſourth in deſcent and ſucceſſion from 
him, conquered Egypt and Syria, and built Grand Cairo 
on the banks of the Nile, which ſoon became one of 


firſt cities of the world. But in Sg as the Pati 
| | mite 


+: + 5 
f ' 
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mite caliphs "extended their corigliefts"towards the Eaſt, 
their weſterh domimoôns 6f Africa” eſcaped from their 
roke! In tlie men white the Arabs of Mauritania, who 


ill retained their paſtoral life; ſpread the derror of cheir 


— 
- 1 


arms and the law of Mahomet among the negro nat 
in the interior Parts of Afri aneomnet 00d 
The empire of the "Abaflides” was diimembered by 
twenty dynaſties; Arbe, Turks, and Ferffns. The 


vain honeut ef being named firſt in che public prayers, = 


and of granting the inveſtitbre of his proves to every 
fortunate ufurper! The Greeks ſeized the favotirable 


opportunity, recovered Antisch, and once mort extended 


their power as far as tlie banks of the Puphrates 
!!! world, which/ tn 
tained very little intercourſe with other nations, it may 


be reſerved for the laſt place. Edward the Elder and. 


Athelſtan inherited the military virtues of Alfred. The 


great grandſon" of that prince, Edgar; is celebrated by 9987. 


the monks for his profuſe devotion to their order; and 
by rational men, for the attention he gave to the natural 
ſtrength of his kingdom, a maritime power. The Danes, 
who ſince the time of Alfred had reſpected the coaſts of 
England, renewed their attacks as ſoon as they diſcover- 
ed the weakneſs e Ethelred, the ſon of Edgar. 
While the Muſulmans, notwithſtanding their inteſ- 
tine troubles, preſerved the light of ſcience, Europe ſunk 
ſtill deeper into ignorance, barbariſm, and ſuperſtition. 
The BenediQtine abbeys, though they nurſed the laft of 


theſe monſters, oppoſed ſome faint reſiſtance againſt the 


two former. They tranſcribed ancient books, improved 
their lands, and opened an aſylum for the ſlaves of feu- 
dal tyranny, which had every where erected fortified 


caſtles on the ruins of cities and villages. '' The inhabi- 
tants of the rocks oſ Genoa, and of the marſhes of Ve- 


nice, began to ſeek, firſt a ſubſiſtence, and ſoon after- 


wards wealth and power, in the uſeful employments of 


trade and navigation. 
he EL EVENT CENruR TW. 


'T HE general hiſtory of this age may be comprehended 1600. 1100. 


under four great events. 1. The empire of the Turks in 
Aſia. 2. The diſputes between the emperors and the 
popes. 3. The conqueſt of England and Naples by the 


Normans; and, 4. The cruſades againſt the Mahometans. 


171 


\ 


936. 


* 


900-924- 
924-940. 


978-1016. 


1. Mahmud of Gaſna was the firſt prince, ho, under | 


the 
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do empire ar che caliphs, aſſumed the e 4 Satan 85 
He reigned over the eaſtern parts of Perſia, and invaded 
the rich and peareſul. nations of Hindoſtan, ſeveral of 
which bowed to his yoke, and to that of the Alcoran. 
As he had occaſion for great armies, he invited into his 
F ſervice the tribe of Sehuk, one of the braveſt and moſt 
aner numerous among the Turks. They ſerved the father, 
1038-2063: hut rebelled againſt the ſon. The ſeveral dynaſties of 
1055. Perſia fell ſucceſhvely before the ſword of Togrul Beg, 
1063-1073. Mir firſt ſovereign. The feebje caliph of Bagdad was 
obliged to grant him the inveſtiture of his cenqueſts, 
= to receive a Turk for his protector and his ſon-in- 
law. Alp Arſlan, the ſucceſſor of Togrul, took the 
eror Romanus Diogenes priſonier in a great battle, 
1 and treated him with a generous courteſy that would 
have done honour to the moſt civilized nations. Alia 
Minor, a part of the Greek empire, and Syria and Pa- 
leſtine, then ſubject ta the caliphs of Egypt, were ſub- 
102-1092 · dued by the victorious Turks. The empire of Malek 
Shah — from India to the Helleſpont: his court 
- _ was the feat of learning, juſtice, and magnificence. 
The Turks, who had adopted the religion and manners 
of the Arabs, ſtudied to conceal from the nations of Afia 
that they had changed their maſters. + 
1002-1024. | 2. The emperor Otho III. was ſucceeded by his couſin 
1024-1043. Henry II. ſurnamed the Saint, becauſe he choſe to be 
rost. the laſt of his famil 9 The Franconian princes, Conrad 
7043-105" the Salic, Henry III. and Henry IV. ſucceeded to the 
1056-1706. houſe of Saxony. "Theſe emperors poſſeſſed as much 
power as was compatible with the feudal ſyſtem. Their 
great vaſſals were more accuſtomed to order and obedi- 
ence than thoſe of France. They enjoyed a large do- 
main and reyenue in Germany. Italy, once the miſtreſs, 
and ſince the ſlave of the nations, was treated as à con- 
quered country. The tight of granting the ĩnveſliture 
of benefices, and even of the ſee of Rome, became in 
their hands an inexhauſtible ſource either of power or of 
1073-TO85. profit. Gregory VII. a monk of a daring and obſtinate 
ſpirit, embraced the pretence of aboliſhing ſimony, and 
the opportunity of delivering himſelf and his ſucceſſors 
from an odious yoke. The emperor was excommuni- 
cated and depoſed, and theſe ſpiritual arms were ſecond- 
ed, either from intereſted or pious motives, by the 
Normans, ' by the Countefs Matilda, by the princes 
of Germany, and even by the ſons of Henry. T hough 
he | defended hitnſelf with vigour, and was victori- 


ous in ſixty-ſix ba _ the church ſtill. maintained the 
; war 
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divided their country among the companions of his vic- 


| five influence on the Continent. The power of William 
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HISTORY OF THE WORD. 9 173 
war with new reſources, and inflexible reſolution; and 
the Roman pontiff exalted his mitre above all the crowns 

in Europe. 48101 111 260" C716 E i bd EH p42: OE 

3. In this century, England was twice ſubdued, by 

foreign invaders... Sweyn the Dane ravaged the country; 1016-2036. 
but his ſon Canute, who had embraced Chriſtianity, was | 
acknowledged king by the nation, and ſhewed himſelf as 

mild in peace as he had been terrible in war. The domi- 

nion of the Danes expired with the ſans of Canute, and | 
Edward the Confeflor aſcended without oppoſition the 1042-106 
vacant throne, The more than doubtful teſtament; of 

this weak prince, the laſt of the Saxon line, was how- 

ever the beſt, pretence with which William, the baſtard 

Duke of None could colour his invaſion of Eng- 

land. In the deciſive battle of Haſtings, the valour of 1086. 

the Engliſh was unable to withſtand the flower of Europe's Od ober x4. 
chivalry, led on by an experienced general, and ſupport- | 
ed by the thunder of a papal excommunication. William 
ſecured his conqueſt, at firſt by the moſt gentle, after- 1066-1087. 
wards by the moſt violent meaſures, . He attempted to 
aboliſh the laws and language of the Anglo-Saxons, and 


tory. Fourteen hundred manors, which he reſerved for 
the crown, formed an ample and independent revenue. 
Sixty. thouſand knights were bound. by duty and intereſt 
to ſupport the throne of their benefactor. The govern- 
ment was military; and a military government always 
verges towards deſpotiſm. The only compenſation which 
England received for ſo many calamities, was a ſyſtem 
of manners ſome what more poliſhed, and a more exten- 
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the Conqueror and of his ſon, William Rufus, eclipſed 1087-1 100. 
their ſovereigus the kings of France. Robert, Henry I. 996-103 1. 
and Philip I. the ſucceſſors of Hugh Capet in lineal 1031. 1060. 
deſcent, wanted both talents and opportunity to wreſt i 
the prerogatives and provinces of their crown from the 1060. 1108. 
great vaſſals on whoſe-uſurpations time had almoſt be- 
itowed a legal ſanction. 1 „ 

The Normans were at that time renowned in arms be- 
yond all the European nations. A few private gentlemen 2015. 
of Normandy, who viſited the ſouthern parts of Italy as | 
pilgrims, and ſerved. there as mercenaries, ſoon formed 


; $ r 1057-IC85. 
themſelves into a little army of conquerors, and erected N 


A ſormidable power on the ruins of the Greeks, the 


Arabs, and the Lombards. Robert Guiſcard, the greateſt 
of their chiefs, who paſſed the Alps with only ſix horſe- 
men and thirty foot, attained the honour of protecting 

| | Gregory 
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© NRA e e 
only by an untimely dbath. The derotion, or the poliey 


1038. 


| Gregory VIL and of ſoeing both the emperors of the welt : 


Sit 
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and of the Eaſt fuceeſſively fly before him: His "vaſt pro- 
s Were interrupted 


of the Normans engaged them to put their'conqueſts un- 
der the protection of St. Peter; and, fince that time, the 
kingdom of Naples has been a fief of the © wrch of Rome. 

4. As ſoon as the caliphate of Spain was deſtroyed, the 
Chriſtians emerged from obſcurity, and in their turn at- 


1085. 


we, me, dominions of his maſter; Alfonſo VI. comprehended both 


1072. 


I 5 


tory and romance under the name of the Cid, attracted the 


Warfare, we ſhall be the leſs ſurprized that more than a 


feeble and tranſitory dominion over Jeruſalem, Antioch, 


Hungary adopted the Chriſtian, or rather Popifh faith, 3 


ſovereighties.* While each Mahometan prince defended 
himſelf ſeparately, all were vanquiſhed,” but the victory 
was long doubtful and bloody. oder diſtrict coſt a battle: 
every city fiege.. The ſiege of Toledo laſted a year, and 
the reputation of the Spaniſh general, celebrated in hiſ.- 


the Caſtiles, Leon, Biſcay, Aſturias, and Gallicia. The 
Spaniſh princes of Navarre, Arragon, and Catalonia were 
ſtill confined between the Ebro and the Pyrenees: About 
the ſame time Count Roger, the Norman, brother of 
Robert Guiſcard, expelled the Arabs from the iſland of 
Sicily, and purſued them to the coaſt of Africa.-'5 

_ - Theſe advantages were preludes to the great enterprize 
of the'cruſades. When we recollect that arms and devo- 
tion were the ruling paſſions of the independent barons 
and their numerous followers, and that fame; 'riches; and 
Paradiſe were held forth as the ſure rewards of this holy 


million of men enliſted under the banner of 'the Croſs. 
Of this undiſciplined multitude, the far greater part pe- 
riſhed in Hungary and Afia Minor. Godfrey of Bouillon, 
and the other Chriſtian leaders, arrived on the banks of the 
Jordan with only twenty thouſand foot and fifteen hun- 


dred horſe; but even this handful of warrfors*was ſuff - et 
cient to recover the holy ſepulchre, and to eſtabliſh a : 
{ 


Tripoli, and Edefſa, The French and Normans had the w. 


greateſt ſhare in the folly and glory of the firſt cruſade, th 
which rouſed Europe from its long and profound lethar- ta 
m⸗ 


gy, and was productive of ſo much unfofeſeen benefit 
to the popes, the kings of France, and the commercial 
taly „ Ter ei 279 Dork.” 8 


ſtates of iel oft 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, Bohemia, and 
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more civilized life, and the firſt rudiments of feudal po- 
licy. The converſion of Ruſſia as the work of the Greek 
church, The Sclavopian tribes on the coaſts of the Bal- 
tic, from the Elbe to the gulph of Finland, ſtill preſerved 
their ancient religion.aud favage independenge..;/ :. 
CC 5} 
Tie rern Contuny, , 


ner . 
ieee. 
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1100-1200. 
4.5 5 4 


Tas popes prevailed: againſt their-ancient ſovereigns 


the emperors of Germany, and deprived che unfortunate 1710s. 


Henry IV. of his dominions, his reputation, his life, and 
the laſt honours of a grave. To eſcape a ſimilar fate, 
Henry V. reſigned the long: eonteſted right of inveſtitures, 
which was gradually uſurped by the Roman pontiff. The 
clergy, inſtead of regaining their liberty, ſaoh experienced 
a yoke, ſtill beavier when impoſed by one of | 
order. The fictitious donation of Conſtantine, and the 
will of Matilda, were likewiſe aſſerted by the popes, but 
with leſs ſucceſs; and they found it eaſier to ſhake the 
thrones of other princes than to eſtabliſh their own tem- 
poral dominion. A jealous truce ſubſiſted between the 


1106-11 25. 


1121. 


church and empire during the reigns of Lothaire II. and 1125-1137. 
Conrad III. the latter of whom was the firſt of the houſe 1135-1152. 


of Swabia. The war was renewed between the emperor 


Frederic I. ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, and Pope Alexander 1152-1190. 


III. each of whom pretended that the other was his ctea- 
ture and vaſſal. The cities of Lombardy, enriched by 
commerce. and-aſpiring to liberty, ranged themſelves un- 
der the papal banner. Though Frederic maintained his 
lofty elaims with the greateſt reſolution and ability; though 
he ſet up an anti- pope, marched fix times into Italy, be- 
ſieged Rome, and levelled Milan with the ground, yet 
he was at laſt obliged to bend before the throne of Alex- 


ander, and con ſirm all the immunities of the Italian con- 111. 


ſederae g. 


11 


This emperor and his ſucceſſor Henry VI. were, how- 1190-19. 
| beyed in-Germany, now enlarged by 
the forced convexſion of the Vandals of Mecklenburgh and 
Pomerania. In the norch of Italy the Imperial authority 
was almoſt loſt : but in the ſouth, Henry VI. acquired 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, by marrying Conſtan- 
tia, the daughter of Roger I. who had united the Nor- 
man conqueſts; and aſſumed the regalititle. A powerful 
party was unable to reſiſt the right and the arms of Henry, 
but he ſullied his victory with cruelty and avariee. 
The kings of France ſtill remained the feeble heads of 
a great body. In private quarrels, the moſt inconſid 


ever, dreaded and o 


1130. 


1194. 


PR 


vegas. dle e to wage ——— kid leteseigu: ] 
113. Ib when — Vi. aſſembled the national force againſt 
2 foreign enemy, two hundred thouſand men appeared 
1137-180. under che banner of the Orifl; Lewis VII was” 
a prince of lender abilities, who-loſt the great duchy of 
| Aquitain by divorcing his wife Eleanor on a jealous fuſ- 
1180 aas. picion. His miniſter Zuger, and his ſon Phili p Auguſtus, 
Aeeſerve to be conſidered as the founders of 0 F rich!” 
monarchy... The former was an honeſt ſtateſman and 
monk, without the prejudices of a (Convent. | The fore | 
OT tune of the latter was equal to his genius. 
1100-1135. In England the weak title of Henry I y youngeſt Kate" 
the conqueror, his martiage with a Saxon princeſs, ant 
above all the hand of time, gradually uniting the Normatis 
and the Engliſh into one people, contributed to aboliſh 
the memory of the conqueſt, and to relax the chains of 
1135-1154. defpotiſm. After the death of Henry, England was af, 
{ flicted with a civil war between his daughter Matilda 
and his nephew Stephen, till at length the contending” 
1154-1189. parties acknowledged Henry II. the ſon of Matilda, an 
| ative, powerful, and fortunate monarch. From his mo- 
ther he inherited England and Normandy; ; from his fa- 
ther, Fulk Plantagenet, the counties of Anjou, Maite, 
and Touraine. By the marriage, which he moſt eagerly 
contracted with the — Eleanor, he obtained the 
provinces of Aquitain and Poitou. He diſpoſed of the” 
duchy of Brittany in favour of his third ſon Jeffrey. 
The king of Scotland did him homage, the Welch 
dreaded. his power, and to the adventurous: valbur ef 
ſome ſubjects he was indebted for the ſovereignty of Ire- | 
land; a conqueſt at that time of little value, but which | 
now contains more wealth and induſtry than the exten 
1150, five empire of Henry II. His reign. was however dif- 
turbed by the ambition, and {till more by the murder 
of Becket; by the intrigues of the F ar kin — te 
by the ingratitude of his ſons. Richard the Fit 
1100=1216. cond of them, poſſeſſed only the perſonal courage of 
99-141% 4 ſoldier. John, the youngeſt, (who uſurped the crown | 
| in prejudice to his nephew Arthur, the ſon of Jeffrey, 
8 was then devoid of that vulgar merit. The Nee and 
* tivity e of Richard exhauſted England, and j ppg: 
the crown. 
he Chriſtians of 71 acquired a manifeſt 852 
The 1 of Caſtile 


1189-7799. 
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of Navarre, ſtill remained among the Pyrenees ; but the 


kings of Arragon (one of whom married the heireſs of Ca- x162, 
talonia) deſcended. from, the mountains into the plain, took 1118. 
Saragoſſa and, carried their arms to the frontiers of Caſtile 
and Valentia. The progreſs of the kingdom of Portugal 
was ſtill more rapid. A prinee of the houſe of France had 
received from Alfonſo VI. the city of Porto Calle; with the 1139. 
title of Count; bis ſucceflor aſſumed that of king, took 
Liſbon, with, the aſſiſtance of ſome Englith and Flemiſh 
cruſaders, and ſubdued. the weſtern oxy. of Spain, from 
Gallicia to the Algaryes. . All thele victories were attended 
with the greater difficulty and glory, as the Moors, both of 


* 7 


Spain and Africa, were united under the empire of the 


Miramolins; in whom were revived the zeal, the valour, 
the learning, and the magnificence of the caliphs. Their 
capitals, Fez and Morocco, were ſuperior to any cities in 
Chriſtendom. __. oy K-47 


Each ſtate, unconnected with its neighbours, had its own 
revolutions z but. the expeditions to Paleſtine were the com- 
mon buſineſs of Europe. Though the ſermons of St. Ber- 
nard excited a ſecond cruſade more formidable than the 
firſt, the far greater part of the numerous armies which 
ſollowed the emperor Conrad and Lewis VII. of France, 
periſhed by the artifices of the Greeks, and the arms of the 
Turks; and thoſe monarchs appeared in the Holy Land 
rather as pilgrims than as conquerors. The moſt danger- 
ous enemy of the Chriſtians was Saladin, who aboliſhed 


the Fatimite caliphs, and raiſed himſelf from a private ſta- a 
tion. to the ſovereignty of Egypt and Syria. Zeal and po- 
ley forbade him to ſuffer a Chriſtian kingdom in the heart 
of his dominions. Jeruſalem yielded to his arms, and the 1187 


Chriſtians experienced a generous treatment, as unexpected 
3 it was undeſerved. The news of this loſs filled Europe 
vith ſhame, grief, and indignation. Suſpending their do- 
meſtic quarrels, the military force of Germany, France, 
ind England marched into the Eaſt, under their reſpeQivc 1189. 
nonarchs. Frederic Barbaroſſa died in Aſia Minor, in a 
career of uſeleſs victories. Philip Auguſtus, and Richard I. 
wo preferred the ſafer but more expenſive method of 
tranſporting their troops by ſea, took the inconſiderable 
wn of St. John D'Acre aller 4 hes e of two years. This 
lid cruſade was followed by the death of Saladin, who 
ita name admired in Aſia, dreaded and eſteemed in Eu- 
The provinces beyond the Tigris no longer obeyed the 
uſe of Seljuk. „Nd princes (to uſe the n 
n) had ariſen from the duſt before their throne. A race 
Vol. III. "> of of 


1191. 
1193. 
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1192. 


1136•1 160. prived 


1 200-13 co. 


The Mo- 


guls. 


1203. 


1211. 
1218. 


riched by their favour, and ſpared 
laſt of theſe monarchs o 


an e and Aſia Minor. 


Under the feudal ſyſtem, the tits: natural as well 2s 
civil, of mankind, were enjoyed only by the nobles and 
ecclefiaſtics, who ſcarcely formed the thouſandth part of 
the community. In this century they were gradually dif. 
fuſed among the body of the people. The. cities-of Italy 


ourf ES © ors 


of ſlaves, the governors, afterwards ( lultans of Carizme, en · 
their clemency, de. 
his ſceptre and life. 
The caliphs of Bagdad, with a juſter title, had recovered 
their independence and the adjacent provinces. of Irak. 
Two youngèr branches of the houſe of Seljuk ſtill reigned 


5 


acquired full liberty: the greater towns of Germany, Eng- 
land, France and Spain became legal corporations, and pur. 
chaſed; immunities more or leſs conſiderable z even the pez- 
ſant began to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the cattle on 


his lord's eſtate. 


With the liberty of Europe its genius awoke 3 but the 


firſt efforts of its growing ſtrength were conſumed in vain 


and fruitleſs purſuits. Ignorance was ſucceeded by error, 
The civil and canon juriſprudence were blindly adopted, and 
laboriouſly perverted. Romances of chivalry, and monkiſl 
legends ſtill more fabulous, ſupplied. the place of hiſtory. 
The dreams of aſtrology were dignified with the name of 
aſtronomy. To diſcover the philoſopher's ſtone. was the 
only end of chymiſtry, Superſtition, inſtead of flying be- 
fore the light of true philoſophy, was involved in thicker 
darkneſs by the ſcholaſtic phantom which uſurped- its ho- 
nours. 'The two great ſources of knowledge, nature and 
EPs were neglected and a ein 


Wer may now can two of the greateſt nowen 
that have ever given laws to mankind ; the one founded on 
force, the other on opinion: I mean the Tartar conquet 


ors, and the Roman pontiffs. 


Birth-right, election, perſonal merit, force of arms, an 
ſome claims to a divine miſſion, inveſted Zingis Khan wit 
the abſolute command of all the Tartar Mogul tribes. 
ſoon as he had introduced a degree of order and diſciplin 
among his barbarous hoſt, he invaded the empire of Chin 
took Pekin, and ſubdued the northern provinces. 
thence he marched into Perſia againſt Mohammed, 3 
of Carizme, who, "* putting. to death. the wen! amba 


ſadot 
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ſadors; drew ruih on Hiniſelf, his family, and his domi- 


nions. From the Jaxartes to the Tigris, nothing could 
withſtand the numbers and fury of the Moguls. Carizme, 
Bochara, Samarcand, &. were levelled with the ground, 
and the rich provinces to the eaſt and to the ſouth of the 
Caſpian Sea were changed from a garden to a defert. Zingis 
died loaded with the ſpoils and cufſes of Aſia. His ſuc- 
ceſſors trod in the ſame paths of rapine and conqueſt. About 
the ſame time, one army of Moguls completed the reduc- 
tion of the northern empire of China, and penetrated to the 
fartheſt point of Corea, almoſt within ſight of the ſhores 


threatened Conſtantinople, and won the battle of Lignitz 
in Sileſia; a third army took Bagdad, deſtroyed the em- 
pire of the caliphs, and laid waſte Aſia Minor and Syria. 
The Mogul princes of Perſia and the Weſtern Tartary long 
heſitated between the Goſpel and the Alcoran. Their con- 
verfion would have been of greater benefit to the church 
than all the cruſades; but at length they preferred the 
faith of Mahomet, and renounced all intercourſe with the 
great Khan, who ſtill adhered to the worſhip of the Dalai 
Lama. Cublai Khan, the grandſon and fourth ſucceſſor of 


South, the whole Chineſe monarchy with Eaſtern Tartary, 
adopted the laws and manners of the conquered people, en- 
couraged the arts and artiſts of every nation, and is reckon- 
ed by the Chineſe themſelves among their beſt emperors. 


poral as well as ſpiritual z and maintained that all inferior 
powers, emperors, kings, and biſhops, derived from the 
chair of St. Peter their delegated authority. Of all the 


and ſucceſs than Innocent III. By eſtabliſhing the doctrine 
of Tranſubſtantiation and the tribunal of the Inquiſition, he 
obtained the two moſt memorable victories over the com- 
mon ſenſe and common rights of mankind. He reduced 
the ſchiſmatic Greeks, exterminated the Albigeois heretics, 


communicated two emperors, a king of France, and a 
king of England; the laſt of whom confeſſed himſelf the 


n Rome as the ſucceſſor of Conſtantine, and in Naples as 

tte natural guardian of young Frederic the ſon of Henry 

tbe Sixth z who, after Philip of Suabia and Otho IV., was 

tkowledged Emperor of Germany. | 
£ = 2 


of Japan; a ſecond over-ran Ruſſia, Poland, arid Hungary, 


Zingis, united, by the extinction of the dynaſty of the 


deſpoiled Raymond count of Thoulouſe of his dominions, 


"aſlal and tributary of the ſee of Rome. Innocent reigned 


The 


1227. 


1234. 


1258. c 


1292. 
1273 


The Roman pontiffs claimed an univerſal monarchy, tem- The popes. 


popes, none aſſerted theſe lofty pretenſions with more ſpirit 1198-1216. 
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The empire. 


1215-125. 


1227-1268. 


LY 


1266. 


1268. 


1282. 


and the vaſt poſſeſſions of the Houſe of Suabia, rendered 


riors of Chriſtendom, that active prince paſſed the Alps, 
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". The ſuperior abilities of Frederic II., his Italiah educa. 
tion, the Imperial ſceptre, the kingdom of the 'Two Sicilies, 


ve Þi 
o 


him formidable to the popes, ho, unmindful of their ac- 
cuſtomed policy, had rather aſſiſted than checked his eleva- 
tion. This fatal error could be retrieved only by the deſtruc- 
tion of the Houſe of Suabia, and the deſign was proſecuted 
during more than forty years with a conſtancy worthy of 
the ancient ſenate. The Roman pontiffs ſeized the firſt 
ground of. diſpute, rejected alli terms of peace, and con- 
vinced both their friends and their enemies that they were 
reſolved either to periſh or to conquer. The parties of the 
church and of the empire, under the names of Guelphs and 
Ghibellins, divided and deſolated Italy. Amidſt this con- 
fuſion, Innocent IV. ſolemnly depoſed Frederic in the coun- 
cil of Lyons, and purſued that unfortunate monarch to the 
grave. After his deceaſe, the name of emperor was aſſumed 
for a ſhort time by his ſon Conrad IV., and the kingdom of 
Naples was defended by his baſtard Mainfroy, till the papal 
arms were entruſted to Charles count of Anjou, the brother 
of Lewis IX. Followed by the braveſt and moſt pious war - 


and in a fingle battle deprived Mainfroy of his ſceptre and 
his life. Conradin, the grandſon of Frederic, and the laſt of 
that unhappy line, loſt his head on a ſcaffold at Naples, af- 
ter a brave, but unſucceſsful attempt to recover the throne 
of his anceſtors. His blood was ſoon revenged by the blood 
of eight thouſand French in- the Sicilian veſpers, who fell 
the juſt victims of their licentious infolence. A long and 


bloody quarrel commenced between the Houſe of Arragon, for 


Sicily, and the Houſe of Anjou, which Kill remained in anc 


Italy. 


torn by civil diſſentions. The Guelphs and the Ghibellins, 


Germany, 
1250-1272. 


which was called by the oppreſſed people to the throne of of 
poſſeſhon of Naples: | ei Hg 

The free cities of Italy, now delivered from the German Bl prir 
yoke, began to enjoy and to abuſe the bleſſings of wealth 
and liberty. Of a hundred independent republics, every one, 
except Venice, was deſtitute of a regular government, and 


the nobles and the commons, contended for the ſovereignt) 
of their country. The moſt trifling incident was ſufficient to 
produce a conſpiracy, a tumult, and a revolution. Among 
theſe troubles, the dark, inſidious, vindictive ſpirit of the 
Italians was gradually formed. tee Hg 0 
In Germany, the death of Frederic II. was ſucceeded 
by a long anarchy. The prerogatives and domains of 
the emperors were uſurped by the great vaſſals. Eve!) 


7 


gentleman 


gentleman exerciſed round his caſtle a licentious indepen- 
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dence ; the cities were obliged to ſeek protection from their 

walls and confederacies ;\ and from the Rhine and Da- 

nube to the Baltic the names of Peace and Juſtice were 

unknown.” It was at length diſcovered, that without an 

appearance of union the Germanic body could nat ſubſiſt. 

The great princes, who began to aſſume the title of electors, 

agreed to inveſt a firſt magiſtrate with the dignity, but not 1 

with the power, of their ancient emperors. Their jealous 1252-1391. 

caution ſucceſhvely fixed on Rodolph count of Hapfburgh, 

and Adolph count of Naſſau; whoſe fortune was far in- 

ferior to their birth and perſonal merit. The former, how- 

ever, who was father of the Houſe of Auſtria, tranſmitted 

to his ſon Albert ſuch ample hereditary dominions, as en- 

abled him to form a party. againſt the emperor Adolph, to 

wreſt from him the ſceptre, and to diſplay that ambitious 

pride which has ever ſince been the characteriſtie of that 1298. 1308. 

family. 4G: e . N | 
The aggrandiſement of the French monarchy bore the prance. 

appearance of an act of juſtice. Philip Auguſtus ſummon- 

ed John, king of England and peer of France, before the 

parliament of Paris, to juſtify himſelf of the murder of his 

nephew Arthur. The parliament puniſhed the contuma- 

cious vaſſal by the confiſcation of his fiefs, and the king 

executed the ſentence before the indignation of the other 

peers could ſubſide into a ſenſe of their common intereſt. 

Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Poitou were united to the 

crown, Aquitain, or Guyenne, till remained in the hands 


1180-1223. 


1203. 


1204. 


of the Engliſh. The victory of Philip over the empire was 


more ſplendid, but leſs uſeful. In the deciſive and well- 
fought battle of Bovines, he defeated Otho IV. at the head 
of two thouſand Germans. His navy threatened England; 
and his ſon Lewis, afterwards Lewis VIIT., was for a time 
acknowledged king by the Engliſh nation. The reign of that 
prince was ſhort and inglorious: but France owes as much 
to the laws of Lewis IX. as to the arms of Philip Auguf- 1223-1226. 
tus his grandfather. Lewis IX., notwithſtanding he has 
been diſgraced by the title of Saint, poſſeſſed uncommon 
nrtues and abilities. To aboliſh private hoſtilities, and ju- 
cial combats z to introduce an uniform and equitable ju- 
fiprudence; to receive appeals from the barons? courts; to 
protect and extend the liberties of the people; to acquire the 

eteem and confidence of his neighbours, were the honeſt 

ts of his wiſe policy. Notwithſtanding his mad paſſion for 

tte cruſades (the only blemiſh of this accompliſhed charac- «= 


1214. 
1213. 


1216. 


1226-12750. 


fr), he left his ſon, Philip III. ſurnamed the Bold, the Oy 9 


* . 
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I 1292-1298. 
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: 1271. 


1216-1272 


1258. 


1265. 
1272-1307. 


Spa in. 
1212. 


1236-1248. 


France; and 


under one dominion. The Welch loſt their ancient inde- 


knowledged as umpire, awarded the crown to Baliol, the 


* 


- QUTLINES OF THE | | 


moſt flouriſhing kingdom of Europe, which was ſoon aug- 


mented by the re- union of the rich county of Thoulouſe. 


1235-7373. Philip III. was ſucceeded by his fon Philip IV. ſurnamed 
England. 


ie,, BAY 5 
To break the fetters which had been forged at the Nor- 
man conqueſt was the great buſineſs of the Engliſh barons. 
John, whoſe misfortunes. deſerve no pity, loſt his reputa- 
tion and foreign power by his conteſts with Rome and 
| his domeſtic authority, by ſigning Magna 
Charta, which contains the rude outlines of Britiſh freedom, 
The fifty-ſix years of his ſon Henry III. were a long mino- 
rity ; during which, the reins of government were ſucceſ- 
ſively reſigned to foreign favourites, and uſurped by the 
turbulent barons, under their leader Simon de Montfort earl 
of. Leiceſter. Edward I. then only the heir apparent; reſ- 
cued his father, vanquiſhed Montfort and his adherents in 
the field, and reſtored the royal authority; but bis good 
ſenſe ſoon taught him to reſpe& the new barriers raiſed 
againſt it, to confirm Magna Charta, and to deſiſt from a 
raſh attempt to reſume the alienated crown-lands. Amidſt 
theſe troubles, the Houſe of Peers became leſs numerous 
and more powerful; the Commons were admitted to. a ſhare 
of the legiſlature, the common law and courts of juſtice re- 
ceived their preſent form, and the firſt ſtatutes were enact- 
ed againſt the avarice of Rome, Edward the Firſt, to whoſe 
wiſdom we owe many of thoſe advantages, conceived, and 
almoſt executed, the great deſign of uniting the whole iſland 


pendence, but for ſeveral ages preſerved their ſavage man- 
ners. The throne of Scotland was diſputed, almoſt with 
equal claims, by ſeveral candidates. Edward, who was ac- 


moſt obſequious of the gompetitors, treated him firſt as a 
vaſſal, and ſoon afterwards as a rebel; endeavoured by every 
expedient to break the ſpirit of a haughty nation, and ſul- 
lied his glorious end, by the injuſtice and cruelty of the 
means which he uſed to attain it. | | | 

The empire of the Miramolins was deſtroyed by the de 
greateſt battle ever fought between the Moors and the of 
Chriſtians. The latter purſued their advantage; Seville and Wi od 
Cordova were taken, and the provinces of Eitramadura, the 
Andaluſia, and Murcia were, in about forty years, au- Pre. 


nexed to the crown of Caſtile. The kings of Arragon were ed 


1238. 
1229. 


not leſs ſucceſsful. They wreited from the Moors the fe- * 8 

tile kingdom of Valencia, and eſtabliſhed a nayal power b of 

the conqueſt of the iſlands of Majorca and tt ar 
| . „„ ns rave 
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braveſt of the Moors took refuge in the kingdom of Gre- 

nada, and diſplayed as much. induſtry in the improvement, 

as they exerted valour in the defence of this laſt remnant of 

their extenfive conqueſts. The kings of Caſtile who- ac- 

quired the greateſt reputation were Ferdinand III., and r2r7-1252. 
Alphonſo the aſtronomer ; the former for his political wiſ- 1252-1284. 
dom, the latter fordis ſpeculative knowledge. 
Four great cruſades, beſides many ſmaller expeditions, The cru- 
were undertaken in this century; but though Paleſtine was ade. 

{till the object of the war, it was no longer the ſcene of 
action. The French and Venetians of the fourth cruſade: 
turned their arms againſt the ſchiſmatic Greeks, took Con- 
ſtantinople, and divided the empire. Conſtantinople was 1261. 


oy 


1204. 


) | 

| indeed recovered by the Greeks, but the trade and domi- 

1 nions which had once belonged to that capital were irre- 

1 trievably loſt. John de Brienne, a ſoldier of fortune, and 3 
4 titular king of Jeruſalem, invaded Egypt, took Damictta 

4 (the old Peluſium) after a ſiege of two years; but ſoon 

3 thought himſelf happy to purchaſe a fafe retreat, by fur- 8 
& rendering that important place. The cruſade of Lewis IX. 
18 was more ſplendid at firſt ; but, in the end, more unfortu- 

re nate. It feemed impoſlible that Egypt, ſubdued as often as 

e it had been attacked, ſhould withſtand a young hero, at the 

* head of ſixty thouſand valiant enthuſiaſts. The army was, 1250. 
fe however, deſtroyed, and the French monarch remained a 

id priſoner among the inſidels. Rather from a vague paſſion of 

ad combating the Mahometans, than from any rational pro- 

le- pect of recovering the Holy Land, Lewis IX. led another 1250. 
n. eruſade to Africa, and died of the plague under the walls 

ith of Tunis. The few places yet held by the Chriſtians on the r29:. 
* coaſt of Syria were ſwept away by the ſultans, the ſucceſſors, _ _.. 
the but no longer the deſcendants of Saladin. 'The Mamalukes, 

2 a body of Circaſſian and Tartar ſlaves, had dethroned their 

ery maſters, uſurped the ſovereignty of Egypt and Syria, and 1250. 
ſul⸗ eſtabliſned a military government, oppreſſive at home, but 


the formidable abroad. | | | 

Of theſe ſeven great armaments, which ſhook Aſia, and 
the depopulated Europe, nothing remained except the kingdom 
the of Cyprus in the Houſe of Lufignan, and the three military 
and Wi orders. The Templars, by their luxury and pride, haſtened 1307. 
ora, WI their diflolution. The Hoſpitaliers and Teutonic Knights 
an- Preſerved themſelves by their valour. The former conquer- 470. 
were ed Rhodes, and are till ſettled at Malta: the latter formed 
fer: great dominion in Pruſſia and Courland, at the expence 
er by WW © the idolaters, whom they compelled. to become Chril- 

| | .tiaus 


1227-1309, 
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tians and ſubjeRs. A great part: of the:old-nobility: of Ru- 
rope periſhed in the cruſades, their fiefs-reyerted(/tq; their 
lords, and their place was ſupplied by new men, raiſed. by 
wealth, merit, or favour; and who ſoon imbibed the va- 
5 * though not thie independence, of their predeceſſors. 
The numerous vermin of mendicant friars, Franciſcans, 
Dominicans, Auguſtins, Carmelites, ho ſwarmed in this 
century, with habits and inſtitutions variouſly ridiculous; 
diſgraced religion, learning, and common ſenſe. They 
ſeized on ſcholaſtic philoſophy as a ſcience peculiarly- ſuited 
to their minds; and, excepting only Friar Bacon, they all 
preferred words to things. The ſubtle, the profound, the 
irrefragable, the angelic, and the ſeraphic Doctor acquired 
thoſe pompous titles by filling ponderous volumes with a 
ſmall number of technical terms, and a much ſmaller nuns: 


ber of ideas. Univerſities aroſe in every part of Europe, 


130O-TAco. 
The popes. 


1305. 


= 


1377. 
1378. 


The affrighted Frenchmen yielded to their fury, but were 


. Theſe French pontiffs were more ſtrongly poſſeſſed by the 
1316-1334. 


many, and England acknowledged the pope of Rome: 


and thouſands of ſtudents employed their lives upon theſe 


grave follies. The love-ſongs of the Troubadours, or Pro- 
vengal bards, were follies of a more pleaſing nature, which 
amuſed the leiſure of the greateſt princes, poliſhed the 
ſouthern provinces of France, and gave birth to the Ita- 
lian poetry. «> oh i 48 1 ON %%% 01 


The FouxrEENTH CenTuRY. 
Born the popes and the emperors, the conquerors and 
the vanquiſhed, withdrew from Italy, their field of battle. 
The former, invited by the kings of France, and diſguſted 
with the rebellious ſpirit of r Romans, eſtabliſhed the 
papal refidence at Avignon during more than ſeventy years. 


* * 


love of money than the love of power. John XXII., by 
the ſale of benefices, indulgencies, and abſolutions, ac- 
cumulated a treafure of twenty-five millions of gold florins. 
At the repeated ſolicitations of the Romans, who felt their 
error when it was too late, Gregory XI. returned to his 
capital; but his eyes were ſcarcely cloſed, when the en- 
raged people ſurrounded the conclave, threatening the car- 
dinals with inſtant death unleſs they choſe an Italian pontiff. 


no ſooner” at liberty, than they proteſted againſt -their firſt 
election, and nominated one of their own countrymen. - 
Europe was divided between the two rivals. Italy, Ger- 


France and Spain ſided with the pope of Avignon. Zach 
had his adherents, his doctors, his ſaints,” and his mi 
racles; but their mutual ex communications, e e 

85 |; SY another 
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mother time might have produced e baue « ende, wy 
occaſioned a war of pens. 


Emperors, whoſe authority, in Germany way o — 3 
circumſcribed, : "could not mvade with an wy. acceſs the con- . 
firmed libert = of the Italians. Henry VII. of Luxembourg, r3c8-rgrs. 
and Lewis V. of Bavaria, entered Rome in triumph; but 


their triumph was not attended with any folid or permanent 13747347 
advantages. The grandſon of Henry of Luxembourg, 


Charles IV., emperor and king of Bohemia, was invited 1347 1378. 
by the eloquent Petrareh to aſſume the ſtation and character 
of the ancient Cæſars. The Bohemian Cæſar marched into 
Italy; but it was only to ſee himſelf excluded from everx 
fortified city as an enemy, or cautiouſly received as a pri- 
ſoner. He was crowned at Rome, but quitted it the very 
day of his coronation z meanly, or perhaps wiſely, reſign- 
ing to the popes all the ancient rights which he derived 
from Charlemagne and Otho. His ſon Wenceſlaus would 2372-1400. 
gladly (to uſe his own expreſſion) have relinquiſhed the em- - 
pire, with its remaining prerogatives, for a few rec 
of Rheniſh or Florence wane. 
Although neither leiſure, independence, nor ingenuity ” Italy. 
were wanting to the Italians, they were never able to con- 
net themſelves into a ſyſtem of union and liberty. Naples 
flouriſhed under the adminiſtration of Robert, the grandſon 
of Charles of Anjou, but was almoſt ruined by his grand- 7309-1343. 
daughter Joan. By the murder of her firſt huſband An- 13452383 : 
irew, ſhe. drew down the vengeance of his brother, the 
tern king of Hungary; by adopting Lewis duke of Anjou, 
the brother of Charles V., entailed on her dominions a civil 
war, of which ſhe was herſelf the firſt victim. Rome ſaw, 
lor a moment, her tribunes, her freedom, and her dignity . 
reltored by Nicholas Rienzi, whoſe extraordinary character 
was a compound of the hero and the buffoon. Florence, 
like Athens, experienced all the evils incident, or rather 
inherent, to a wild democracy. The Venelian: and the Ge- 13 c0· 1355. 
wee waſted each other's ſtrength 1 in naval wars, which al- 1377-1387. 
bowed not the latter a moment's reſpite from their inteſtine. 
liſſentions. The free cities of Lombardy and Romagna were 
oppreſſed by domeſtic tyrants, under the ſpecious titles of 
ſiears of the church or of the empire; 3 but theſe petty uſur- 
pers were gradually ſwallowed up in the power of the Viſ- 13:9. 
conti, firſt lords, and afterwards dukes of Milan. 4351; 1395. 
The more phlegmatic Germans, though poor and barba- Germany. 
wus, maintained, and even improved, the form of their 
Onſtitution, Whatever coneerncd the election and coro- 


b ton af the perten the en fruitful ſource of civil diſ- 
cord, 
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: 1356. 


1315. 


1386. 


France. 
1303. 


1301. 


cord, ws finally regulated by the golden bull publiſhed by 


biſhops of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, the King of Bo- 


their freedom to their valour. The peaſants of three vallies 


_ ariſtocracy, which time and circumſtances have very much 


_ compoſed of the clergy, the nobility, and the commons, 


Es Or THE 


Charles IV. in a general diet. The title and power of 
electors were confined to ſeven great princes, the Arch- 


hemia, the Duke of Saxony, the Margrave of Branden- 
burgh, and the Count Palatin. Theſe electors ſoon aſſerted 
over the emperor Wenceſlaus __ right of depoſing an un- 
worthy ſovereign. 

The Swiſs owe their pee to their freedom, dd 


among the Alps, Uri, Schwitzz and Underwald, oppreſſed 
by the officers of the emperor Albert, entered into a ſtrict 
alliance, at firſt for ſeven years, and afterwards for ever. 
Leopold duke of Auſtria, and fon of Albert, marched againſt 
them at the head of twenty thouſand men ; but was over- 
thrown in the-battle of Morgarten by 1300 Swils. The little 
communities of Zug and Glaris, and the cities of Lucerne, 
Zurich, and Berne, gradually acceded to the confederacy 
which was cemented with the blood of another Duke Leo- 
pold, who fell, with the flower of the Auſtrian nobility, in 


the battle of Sempach. Zurich and Berne were allowed 


the firſt rank among the eight cantons; the former for its 
wealth, the latter for its military power. In the five ruſtic 
communities the government was a pure democracy; in 
the three cities, it was tempered with a ſmall mixture of 


ſtrengthened. The whole commonwealth, diſelaiming the 
tyranny of the Houſe of Auſtria, retained their ancient al- 
legiance to the German empire. 

The conſtitution of the French monarchy received new 
ſtrength and harmony from the following events: 1. In the 
memorable quarrel between Pope Boniface VIII. and Philip 
the Fair, the greater part of the French clergy remembered 


that they were ſubjects as well as prieſts. The liberties if Ml li; 
the Gallican church were afferted with ſpirit and ſucceſs; Wi tr! 
and the crown was in ſome degree delivered from a ſerrie ¶ ve 
dependance on a foreign prelate. 2. The States . Geners!, " 


were afſembled by Philip the Fair, for the firſt time fince 
the decline of the Carlovingian race. As their meetings 
were ſhort and irregular, they never acquired the author? 
of legiſlators, and their tumultuous oppoſition common 
ſubſided into an ö compliance with the demands 
of the court. 3. The parliament of Paris was ſtyled tl 
Court of — and ſhould have been compoſed of the 


** vailals of the crown; but as they diſdained the gar 
e 


— 
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ble office of judicature, their place was ſupplied by the bi- 
ſhops, the barons, and the principal officers, whoſe noble 
ignorance was directed by ſome plebeian aſſeſſors. The ſer- 
vants gradually ſupplanted their maſters, combated the vio- 
lence of the nobility with the ſubtilties of law, and laboured 
to erect a pure monarchy on the ruins of the feudal ſyſtem. 
For a long time theſe magiſtrates held their places only dur- - 
ing the king's pleaſure. 4. The Salic law, though of the 
moſt laſting benefit to the monarchy, occafioned the long 
and deſtructive wars between France and England. After 
a ſeries of eleven kings, in lineal and male deſcent from 
| Hugh Capet, Lewis X. Hutin, was ſucceeded by his bro- 174.7377. 
+ thers Philip V. and Charles IV., and afterwards by his firſt 


1317-1322. 


ſt couſin, Philip VI. of Valois, on the acknowledged princi- 


1 ple that females were incapable of inheriting the crown of 321328. 
le France. Whether that principle be admitted or rejefted,.1328-r350. 
e; the claim of Edward HI. of England is equally indefenſi- 
cy ble. The queſtion was not, however, decided by argu- 
o- ments, but by arms. Both nations ſignalized their valour . 
in in the battles of Crecy and Poitiers; but the diſcipline of 1346-1356. 
red the Engliſh triumphed over the numbers of the French. The 350-1364. 
its captivity of John, who had ſueceeded to the crown and © 
tic misfortunes of his father Philip, expoſed France to a total 
in diſſolution of government, with all its attendant calamities. 
of However, though Edward was able to ruin, he was unable 
uch to conquer that great kingdom. By the treaty of Bretigny, 1360. 
the he accepted of three millions of gold crowns, the city of 
t al- Calais, and ſeven provinces adjacent to Guyenne; but the 1369. 
laſt were ſoon e from him by the arms and poliey of , 364-1380. 
new Charles V., whoſe wiſe adminiſtration healed the wounds ; 380-1422. 
1.the ok his country. They bled afreſh under his unhappy ſon 
biliv WW Charles VI.: firſt a minor, and afterwards deprived of his 
xered WW {enſes, he was ever a victim of the ambition and avarice of 
es 7 lis uncles. In this century, Champagne and Dauphiné, the 
ceſs; Wl ill by inheritance and treaty, the ſecond by donation, 
errie vere re-united to the crown. | RET 
nerch The iron fetters, in which Edward T. ſeemed for ever to England. 
mond, I fave bound Scotland, were broken by the valour and for- 306. 
frnce i une of Robert Bruce, a deſcendant of the ancient kings. 


etings 
horit! 
moni 
mands 


Lo reſiſt the heroic leader of a brave nation, combating for 

freedom and a throne, required all the powerful genius of 

Edward I., and was a talk by far too arduous for his feeble 1207-1327. 
ln. The victory of Bannocks Boarn ſecured to Robert a 13135. 
led the WW cptre, which, by the marriage of his daughter, was tranſ- 

of the nitted to the Houſe of Stuart. Edward II., vanquiſhed by 1371. 

e hun- lis enemies, deſpiſed by his ſubjects, governed by his fa- 


bee vourites, 


188 


vourites, betrayed by his brother, his wife, and his ſon, 
deſtended from a throne to a priſon, and from a priſon to - 
1327-1377. an untimely grave. The Engliſh dwell with rapture on the fa 
trophies - of Edward III. and his gallant ſon the Black ol 
Prince; on the fields of Crecy and Poitiers; and on the ſe 
kings of France and Scotland, at the ſame time priſoners in ed 


4 


London. To a thinking mind, Edward's encouragement he 


1377-1399- 


of the woollen manufacture is of greater value than all he 
theſe barren laurels. Richard II., ſon of the Black Prince, rol 
affords : the ſecond inſtance in this century of an Engliſh Pr 
king depoſed and murdered by his ſubjects. The Houſe of que 
Commons acquired its preſent form, and a dignity unknown diſc 


. to the third eſtate in any other country, by the junction of bet 
the knights of ſhires, or repreſentatives of the leſſer 'nobi- the 


1399 


ty, who, about this time, ſeparated themſelves from the duo 


peers. After the depoſition of Richard, Henry IV. ſon ther 


of John of Gaunt. duke of Lancaſter, the third ſon of Ed- the 


P latent in the Houſe of. York. © 


ragon, a name dreadful to royal ears, poſſeſſed the noble 


Hans, without waiting for the ſentence - of a magiltrate, 


— 


1366-1368. 


ward III., uſurped the crown. The poſterity of the ſecond 


_ Chriſtian monarchies of Caſtile, Arragon, Nayarre, and 


and tranſitory. 


ſon, Lionel of Clarence, was diſregarded, but ſtill exiſted 
The Mahometan kingdom of Grenada, and: the oer 


Portugal, preſerved their reſpective laws and limits. The 
conſtitution of the Chriſtian ſtates was ſuited. to the haughiy 
and generous temper of the people. The juſticiary of Ar- 


but dangerous privilege of declaring auben the ſubjects were 
juſtified in taking, arms againſt their ſovereign. The Caſti- 


knew how to reſiſt a tyrant, either in the Cortez or-in the 
field. The civil war between Peter the Cruel, king of Cal- 
tile, and his brother Henry occaſioned a great revolution, 
in which France and England took the oppoſite ſides, rather 
from a wild love of enterprize, than from any rational mo- 
tives of policy. After ſeyeral turns of fortune the baſtard 
was victorious, tranſmitted the crown to his poſterity, and 
ratified a ſtrict union with his French allies ; binding France 
and Caſtile to each other, king to king, people to people, 
and man to man. | „ e e e en 
Africa, relapſing into its native barbariſm, no longet 
merits our attention. Egypt and Syria continued to gro 
under the tyranny of the Mamalukes although ſome ot 
thoſe ſultans corrected, by their perſonal virtues, the de- 
fects of their inſtitution. In the Eaſt, two formidable pow- 
ers aroſe. The greatneſs of the Othman Turks was gr. 
dual and permanent; the conqueſts of Timur were rapid 


During 
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During the anarchy which overſpread Aſia Minor on the The Turk. 
fall of the Seljukian dynaſty, the Greeks recovered many | 
of the maritime places, and every Turkiſh emir made him- 
ſelf independent within his juriſdiction. Othman firſt erect- 
ed his ſtandard: near Mount Olympus in Bithynia ; and as 1300-1326. 
he commanded only a ſmall tribe of ſhepherds and ſoldiers = 
he was branded with the name of robber. A more nume- 
rous army, and the reduction of Nice, Nicomedia, and 
Pruſa, beſtowed on his ſon Orcan the appellation of Con- 1.6.7360. 
queror. The imprudent Greeks, in the madneſs of civil 
diſcord, invited the Turks, opened the Helleſpont, and 
betrayed Chriſtendom. Adrianople became the capital of 
the Othman power in Europe; and the Eaſtern empire, re- 
duced to the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, was preſſed on ei- 2360-1389. 
ther ſide by the arms of Amurath I. That ſultan inſtituted bb 
the janizaries, a body of infantry, from their arms, diſci- 
pline, and enthuſiaſm, almoſt invincible. The flower of 
the Chriſtian youth, torn in infancy from their parents, 
were gradually aggregated to the Turkiſh nation, after they 
had loſt, in the ſevere education of the ſeraglio, all memory 
of their former country and religion. Bajazet I. deſerved 1389. 1402. 
his ſurname of Ilderim, or Lightning, by the rapid impe- 5 
tuoſity with which he flew from the Euphrates to the Da- 
nube. He triumphed by turns over the Mahometans of 
Aſia Minor, and the Chriſtians of Bulgaria, Servia, Hun- 1396. 
gary, and Greece; and the total defeat of an army of 
French in the battle of Nicopolis, ſpread the terror of his 
name to the moſt remote parts of Europ. 

Timur, or Tamerlane, raiſed himſelf from a private, 
though not a mean condition, to the throne of Samarcand. 5 
His firſt dominions lay between the Jaxartes and the Oxus 31405. 
in the country called Sogdiana by the ancients, Maurenahar 
by modern Perſians, and by the Tartars Zagatay, from one 
of the ſons of Zingis. The lawful ſucceſſor of Zagatay, ra- 
ther mindful of his ſituation than of his deſcent, ſerved with 
tumble fidelity in the. army of the uſurper. After reducing 
the adjacent provinces of Carizme and Khoraſan, Timur 
maded Perſia, and extinguiſhed all the petty tyrants who 
lad ſtarted up ſince the decline of the Houſe of Zingis. 
The khan of the : Weſtern Tartary (who ruled the king-+ 1335. 
doms of Cazan and Aftracan, and exacted a tribute from 
ie grand duke of Muſcovy) was unable to elude the pur- 
ut, or to reſiſt the arms of Timur. From the deſerts of „ 
Mberia he marched to the banks of the Ganges, and 
ſeturned from Dehli to Samarcand laden with the treaſures 
Hindoſtan. He knew how to reign as well as how to 

l | conquer. 


Timur, 
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- OUTLINES OF THE / 


| conquer, Although very profuſe of the blood of his ene- 


mies, he was careful of the lives and property of his ſub- 


elty againſt the Gentoos of India and the Chriſtians of WW ** 


— 


/ 


turning to the paſtoral life of the deſert, gradually recover- 


Commerce. 


jets. He loved magnificence and ſociety : encouraged the 
arts, and was verſed in the Perſian and Arabian literature. 2 
His zeal for the Muſſulman faith inflamed his natural cru- A 


The empire of the Moguls in China, founded on vio- bl 
lence, and maintained by policy, was at length diſſolved 
by its own weakneſs. The Chineſe placed a dynaſty of 7 
their countrymen on the throne, whilft the Tartars, re- 


ed the martial ſpirit which they had loſt amidit the arts and ke, 


luxury of the conquered provinces. ME rnb 1 
A more diffuſive commerce began to connect the Euro- a 
pean nations by their mutual wants and conveniencies; the Ne! 


Literature. 


diſcovery of the compaſs inſpired navigators with greater 
boldneſs and ſecurity. The Hanfeatic cities of Pruſſia and 
Saxony formed a powerful aſſociation, engroſſed the fiſhery, 
iron, corn, timber, hides, and furs of the North; and 
contended for the ſovereignty of the Baltic with the kings 
of Denmark and Sweden. The exchange of money, the 
finer manufactures, and the trade of the Eaſt, were in the 
hands of the Italians. The merchants of Venice and of 
Dantzic met at the common mart of Bruges, which ſoon 
became the warehouſe of Europe. The Flemings, an- 
mated by the. ſpectacle of wealth and induſtry, applied 
themſelves with great ardour to the uſeful-arts, and part- 
cularly to the making broad cloth, linen, and tapeſtry. 
The advantages of trade were common to ſeveral nat: 
ons; but the pleaſures and glory of literature were confined 
to the Italians, or rather to a few men of genius, who 
emerged from an ignorant and ſuperſtitious multitude. 
The writings of Dante, Boccace, and Petrarch, for ever 
fixed the Italian language. The firſt diſplayed the powers 
of a wild but original genius : the Decameron of the ſecond 
contains a juſt and agreeable picture of human life. A fer 
ſtanzas on Laura and Rome have immortalized the name of 
Petrarch, who was a patriot, a philoſopher, and the fir 
reſtorer of the Latin tongue, and of the ſtudy of the an- 
cients. If any. barbarian on this fide the Alps deſerves d 
be remembered, it is our countryman Chaucer, - whoſe Co. 
thic diale& often conceals natural humour and poetica 


iungery. The 
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The Fir TEENTH CENTURY. 1400-1500. 
AFTER breaking the power of the Mamalukes, and ruin- Timur. 

ing the cities of Bagdad, Aleppo, and Damaſcus, Timur _ 

advanced towards the frontiers of Bajazet. The fituation 

and character of the two monarchs rendered a war inevita= 

ble. The armies met in the plains of Angora, and the con- 1402. 

teſt was decided in the Tartar's favour, by the total defeat 

and captivity of his rival. After this victory, the empire 

of Timur extended from Moſcow to the Gulph of Perſia, 

and from the Helleſpont to the Ganges; but his ambition 

was yet unſatisfied : death ſurpriſed him as he was prepar- 1405. 

ing to invade China, to afſert the cauſe of his nation and of | 

his religion. His feeble ſucceſſors, far from meditating 

new conqueſts, ſaw province after province gradually eſ- 

cape from their dominion, till a few cities near the Oxus 

were the only patrimony that remained to the Houſe of 

Timur. J Lhe! 5 1470. 
The Turks had been defeated, but not ſubdued. As ſoon The Turks. 

as Timur was no more, they collected their ſcattered forces, 

replaced their monarchy on its former baſis, and under the | 

conduct of Mahomet I. were again victorious both in Eu- 1413-1427. 

rope and Aſia. Amurath II. ſwayed the Othman ſceptre 1421-1457. 

with the abilities of a great monarch, and twice reſigned it | 

with the moderation of 'a philoſopher. He was forced 

from his retreat to chaſtiſe the perfidy of Ladiſſaus king of 

Hungary, who, at the inſtigation of the court of Rome, had 

violated a ſolemn truce. That act of juſtice was moſt com- 


pletely executed in the deciſive battle of Warna, which was 1444. 


fatal to the king, to the papal legate, and to the whole 1453. 
Chriſtian army. The little empire of Trebizond, and the 1451-1481. 
other independent provinces of Greece and Aſia Minor, | 


1462. 


f ſoon experienced the ſame fate. Though Mahomet was 
f obliged to raiſe the ſieges of Belgrade and Rhodes, though 
4 he was for a long time ſtopped by Scanderbeg in the moun- 


tans of Albania, yet his arms were generally ſucceſsful 
Irom the Adriatic. to the Euphrates, on the banks of which 
le vanquiſhed Uzun Haſſan, a Turcoman prince, who had 
uſurped Perſia from the poſterity of Timur. The con- 
queſt of Rome and Italy was the great object of Mahomet's 
ambition ;. and a Turkiſh army had already invaded the 
kinzdom of Naples, when the Chriſtians were delivered 
irom this imminent danger by the ſeaſonable death of Ma- 
homet, and the inactive diſpoſition of his ſon Bajazet II. 148-1572. 
but the valour and diſcipline of the Turks were {till formi- 
| | | dable 
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Ceeaſech at the very time When it might have been appro 
Popes nd The council of *Pifa, by the, | 
councils. multiplied; inſtead” of ekting de evils Of at 
... of Conſtance, in which the five grew 

F1415 nations" of Europe were fepreſt | 


The election of Martin V. reſtored peace to the church; 
baut the ſpirit of independence, which had animated the ff. 
132.1443. ters of Conſtance,” revived in the council'of Bahl. kb 
-- affemibled biſheps of "Chriſtendom attempted to limit the 
deſpotic power which: the biſhop of Rome had uſurped 
over his brethren; but the "treaſures of the in h, diltri- 
buted with a ſkilful hand, ſilenced the oppoſition 3; and no- 
thing remains of thoſe famous-councils but a few decrees, 
revered at Paris, deteſted and dreaded at Rome.  Amonyſt 5. 
theſe diſorders, the laity of ſome countries diſcovered. as i 
1415. mueh diſcontent at the riches of the clergy. as the. clerg 15 
expreſſed at the power of the popes. John Huſs and ge- t 
rome of Prague, two Bohemian doctors, who taught prin- nati 
ciples not very different from thoſe of the Proteſtants, were ire! 
committed to the flames by the council of Conſtance, be- BW dent 
fore which they appeared under the ſanction of the pub- Were 
lic faith. From their aſhes afoſe a civil war, in which the 


Bohemians, inflamed by revenge and enthüſiaſm, for a long 


ſiiͤme inflicted and ſuffered the ſevereſt calamities. 
Naly. Italy, undiſturbed by foreign invaſions, maintained 
an internal balance, through a ſeries of artful negociz- 

tions and harmleſs wars, attended with ſcarcely any effu- 

fion of blood. The ſword, which had fallen from the hands 

of the Italian ſovereigns, was taken up by troops of inde- 
pendent mercenaries, who acknowledged no tie but ther 
intereſt, nor any allegiance except the leaders of their 

own choice. The five principal powers were, the popes, 

the kings of Naples, the dukes of Milan, an the repub- 

lics of Florence and Venice. 1, The popes, after thi 

council of Conftance and Baſil, applied themſelves. to te- 
concile the Roman people to their government, and to es- 
tirpate the petty uſurpers of the eccleſiaſtical Rate — 

| 2. Their great Hef the lingdm of Naples was the theatte 
1442-1468. of a long civil war between the Houſes of ** and Arts: 


gon. Jt flouriſhed under the adminiſtration of Alphonſare 


| Wits, 


$ [| : 4 / 
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Wiſe, who preferred. Italy to his Spaniſh, dominions. 2458-1494 

Ferdinand his,natural ſon ſucceeded him in Naples only, . 
opprefſed the barons, protected the people, and was de- 
livered by a Fe death from the arms of Charles, 
VIII. king of France. 3. After the death of the laſt of 1448. 


the Viſconti, the duchy of Milan, ſuperior in value to 
ſeveral kingdoms, was claimed by the duke of Orleans in 1450-1466. 


n 


4 


right of his mother; but was uſurped by Francis Sforza, 
the baſtard of a peaſant, and one of the moſt renowned 
leaders of the mercenary bands; who, with a policy equal, 
to his valour, left Milan the peaceable inheritance of his 
family. 4 The elevation of the Medici was the more 
gradual effect of prudence and induſtry ; Coſmo the. fas, 1433-144 
ther of his country, and Lorenzo the father of the muſes, 1472-1492. 
in the humble ſtation of citizens and merchants, revived ; 
learning, governed Florence, and influenced the reſt of 
Italy. The old forms of the commonwealth, were pre- 
ſerved, and it was only by an unuſual tranquillity that the 
Florentines could be ſenſible of the loſs of their freedom. 
5. The wiſdom of the Venetian ſenate, the arts and opu- 
lence of Venice, an extenſive commerce, a formidable 
navy, the poſſeſſion of a long tract of ſea-coaſt in Dalma- 
tia, with the iſlands of Candia, Cyprus, &c. formed the 
natural ſtrength of a republic reſpected in Europe as the 
firmeſt bulwark againſt the Turkiſh arms. The impru- 
dent conqueſts in Lombardy, from which the Venetians 
were not able to refrain; the Friul, Padua, Vicenza, 
Verona, Breſcia, and Bergamo, drained the treaſury of 
St. Mark, and excited the jealouſy of the Italian powers. | 
The reign of the emperor Robert Count Palatin was germany. 
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| WHY obſcure and inglorious. Though Sigiſmond of Luxem-, a 
. bourg preſided with ſome dignity at the council of Con- 

- WH fance, his adminiſtration was rather buſy than active. 410-1438. 
ls After his death, the Imperial crown returned for ever to 9 
„de Houſe of Auſtria, firſt in the perſon of Albert II. and 45 
den of Frederic III.; the latter poſſeſſed the title of em- 33. 
ur beror above half a century without either authority or 

& WH eputation. Germany was without influence in Europe; 

„but judicious foreigners began to diſcover the latent 

e powers of that great body, when once rouſed into action 


by the neceſſity of its own defence. The levity of Maxi- 1493-1579. 
milian I, engaged him in perpetual wars and treaties, 
vhich commonly ended in bis diſappointment and confu- 
ion. However, he may be conſidered as the founder of the 
Auſtrian greatneſs, by his marriage with Mary of Burgur- 
y; and as the founder of the public law, by his uſeful 
liutions of the circles and of the Imperial chamber. 
Vol. III. — The 
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 Fegtin: The üfürpation of che Houfe of Larpaſter Was! ſil 
n affebted; by the'vi@tory bf Avin 
3 ccd the claim of che Plantagenets to the Frenen mo- 
| Ach. Tue Eoinqubit Of it bas a eic much es RL. 
cult for à prince whoſe revenue did not exceed! an huf- 
dred and ten thobfand pounds of dur prefent money; and 
"whole fubjects were neither able nor willing to make any 
extraordinary efforts to render England in the end a pro- 
"vitice"of France. The vindi&ive ſpirit of Queen Tlabella, 
"and of Philip duke of Burgundy, betrayed their country 
and poſterity. The Englith monarch was ſolicited to'fig 
the treaty of Troyes, and to accept, with the hand of the 
princeſs Catharine, the quality of regent arid heir of 
France. His infant ſon Henry VI. was proclaimed at 
Paris as well as at London. His reign was # ſeries of 
wWeakneſs and misfortunes, The French conqueſts were 
gradually loft, and the Engliſh barons returned into their 
hand exaſperated againſt each other, habituated to the 
power and licence of war, and as much diſcontented with 
the monkiſh virtues of Henry, as with the maſculine ſpi- 
fit and foreign connections of his queen Margaret oſ An- 
15 The pretenſions of Richard duke of York, and of 
his ſon Edward IV., inflamed the diſcontent into ciil 
Par. Hereditary right was pleaded againſt long pofſel- 
Fon; the banners of the white and red roſes met in many 
à bloody field, and the votes of parliament varied with 
the cliance of arms. Edward of York aſſumed the tifleof 
Fing, revenged the death of his father, and'triuthplied 
| over the Lancaſtrian party: but no ſooner was the im- 
prudent youth ſeated on the throne, than he caſt away the 
Friendſhip of the great earl of Warwick, and with it the 
Engliſm ſceptre. That warlike and popular nobleriian, 
impatient of indignities, drove Edward into exile, ind 
brought back Henry (ſcarcely conſcious of the chang?) 
from the tower to the palace. Edward's activity ſobn fe- 
trieved his indiſcretion. He landed in England” with' 
few followers, called an army to his ſtandard, -obtained 
the decifive victories of Barnet and Tewkſbury, and fu 
fered no enemy to live who might interrupt the feeurity 
and pleaſure 0 his future reign. The crimes of Richard 
III., who aſcended the throne by the murder of His o 
g nephews (Edward V. and his brother), reconeiled the 
1 parties of York and Lancaſter. Henry Tudor earl ef Ric 


mond was invited over from Brittany as the comme 
*avenger, vanquiſhed and ſlew the tyrant in the field of Bol 
worth, and uniting the two roſes by his marriage with i 
eldeſt daughter of Edward IV., gave England a proſpec 


ſ 
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of ſerener days. The kingdom had however ſuffered 1 


leſs than might be expected from the calamities of ciyi 
war. The frequent revolutions were decided by one 
two battles; and ſo ſhort a time was conſumed in actual 
hoſtilities as allowed not any foreign power to 23 
his dangerous aſſiſtance: no cities were deſtroyed, as none 
vere enough fortified to ſuſtain a ſiege. The churches, 
and even the privilege of ſanctuaries were reſpected, and 
the revenge of the conquerors was commonly confined to 
the princes and barons of the adverſe party, who all died 
in the field or on the ſcaffold. The power and eſtates 
of this old nobility were gradually ſhared by a multitude 
of new families enriched by commerce, and favoured by 
the wiſe policy of Henry VII.; but between the depreſ- 
ſion of the , ariſtocracy and the riſe of the commons, 
there was an interval of unreſiſted deſpotiſm. 


# 


Ihe factions of Burgundy and Orleans, who diſputed prance. 
the government of Charles VI., filled France with blood 
and confuſion. The duke of Orleans was treacherouſly 
murdered in the ſtreets of Paris, and John duke of Bur- 
gundy, who avowed and juſtified the deed, was ſome 
years afterwards aſſaſſinated in the preſence, and proba- 
bly with the conſent of the-young Dauphin. That prince, 
perſecuted by his mother, diſinherited by the treaty of 
Troyes, and on every fide preſſed and ſurrounded by the 
victorious Engliſh, aſſumed the title of Charles VII. on 
his father's death, and appealed, though with little hopes 
of ſucceſs, to God and his ſword. The French monar- 
chy was on the brink of ruin, but like the Othman em- 
pire in the ſame century, roſe more powerful from its 
fall. A generous enthuſiaſm firſt revived the national 
ſpirit, and awakened the young monarch from his indo- 

lent deſpair. A ſhepherdeſs declared a diyine commiſ- 
ſion to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and to crown him in 
Rheims. She performed her promiſes; and the conſter- 
nation of the Engliſh was ſtill greater than their loſs. 
The genius of Charles, ſeconded by his brave and loyal 
nobility, ſeemed to expand with his fortune. The duke 
of Burgundy was reconciled to his kinſman and ſoye- 
reign, Paris opened its gates with willing ſubmiſſion, 
and at length, after ſome years of languid operations or 
mperfect truces, the French recoyercd Normandy and 

Cuyenne, and left the Engliſh no footing in their coun- 
ty beyond the walls of Calais. The laſt years of Charles 
VUth's reign were employed in reforming and regulat- 
by 7 ˙AA 
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the jealouſy and private views of the leaders, few of 


militia, a large body of Swiſs infantry, and a conſider- 
able train of artillery, the uſe of which had already al- 


magnificent; his troops numerous and well diſciplined; 


vide France with the Engliſh, to invade Italy, af i 
| | ea 


''. , OUTLINES OF THR 


ing the /ſtate of the kingdom. He is the firſt; modern 
prince who has poſſeſſed” à military force: in time of 
peace, or impoſed taxes by his ſole authority. The for- 
mer compoſed of 1500 lances, who with their followers 
made a body of gooo horſe. ' The latter did not exceed 
360, oo pounds ſterling. : This great alteration was in- 


troduced without oppoſition, and felt only by its conſe- 
quences, which gradually affected all Europe. 


The feudal ſyſtem, weakened, in France, by theſe in- 
novations, was annihilated hy the ſevere deſpotiſm of 
Lewis XI., into whom the ſoul of Tiberius might ſeem 
to have paſſed. As it was his conſtant policy to level all 
diſtinctions among his ſubjects, except ſuch as were de- 
rived from his favour, the princes and great nobility took 
up arms, and befieged him in Paris: but their confede- 


racy, ſurnamed of the public goed, was ſoon diſſolved by 


whom afterwards eſcaped the revenge of a tyrant, alike 
inſenſible to the ſanity of oaths, the laws of juſtice, or 
the dictates of humanity. The Gendarmerie of the king- 
dom was increaſed to 4000 lances, beſides a diſciplined 


tered the art of war. The revenue of France was 4 
raiſed to nearly a million ſterling, as well by extraordi- f. 
nary impoſitions, as by the union of Anjou, Maine, Pro- 5 
vence, Rouſſillon, Burgundy, Franche-Comté, and Ar- ſu 
tois to the body of the French monarchy ; which; under 1 
this wiſe tyrant, began to improve in domeſtic policy, and | 
to aſſume the firſt Ration in the great republic of Chril- thi 
tendom. | | | N Lari gre 
© The revolution which reſtored Burgundy to the French 11 
monarchy merits more than common attention. Charles of 
the Bold, of the houſe of France, duke of Burgundy, ceff 
and ſovereign of the Netherlands, was the natural and 1110 
implacable enemy of Lewis XI. His ſubjects of Bur- whi, 
gundy were brave and loyal; thoſe of Flanders, rich frig) 
and induſtrious ;; his revenue was conſiderable ;- his court tines 


and his dominions enlarged by the acquiſition of Guel 
ders, ' Alſace, and Lorraine. But his vain projects of 
ambition were far ſuperior either to his power or his abi 
lities. At one and the ſame time he aſpired to obtail 
the regal title, to be elected king of the Romans, to d 
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lead a rerbfiatle againſt the Turks. The | Swiſs Cantons, 
a name till then unknown: in Europe, humbled his pride. 
Many writers, more attentive to the moral precept than 
to hiſtoric truth, have repreſented the Swiſs as a harm- 
leſs people, attacked without juſtice or provocation. 
Thoſe rude mountaineers were, on the contrary, the ag- 
f and it appears by authentic documents, that 
rench intrigues, and even French money, had found a 
way into the ſenate of Berne. Lewis XI., who in his 
youth had experienced the valour of the Swiſs, inſlamed 
the quarrel till it became irreconcileable, and then ſat 
down. the quiet ſpectator of the eyent. The Gendar- 
merie of Burgundy was diſcomfited in three great battles, 
by the firm battalions of Swiſs infantry, compoſed of 
ikemen and muſqueteers. At Granſon, Charles loſt 

his honour and treaſures ; at Morat, the flower of his 
troops ; and at Nancy, his life. He left only an orphan 
daughter, whoſe rich patrimony Lewis might perhaps , 
have ſecured by a treaty of marriage. Actuated by 

paſſion, rather than ſound policy, he choſe to raviſh it 

by conqueſt. Burgundy and Artois ſubmitted withour 

much difficulty; but the Flemings, exaſperated by che 

memory of ancient injuries, diſdained-the French yoke, 

and married their young princeſs Mary to Maximilian, 

ſon of the emperor Frederic III. The Low Countries 

became the inheritance of the houſe of Auſtria, and the 

ſubject, as well as theatre, of a long ſeries of wars, the 

molt celebrated that have ever diſturbed Europe. 

Such was the growing proſperity of France, that even 
the diſturbances of a minority proved favourable to its 
greatneſs. Brittany, the laſt of the great fiefs, eſcaped 
a total conqueſt only by the marriage of Anne, heireſs 
of that great duchy, with Charles VIII., fon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Lewis XI. The expedition of Charles VIII. 
into Italy diſplayed his character, and that of the nation 
which be commanded. In five months he traverſed af- 

 frighted Italy as a nqueror, gave laws to the F loren- 
tines and the Pope, was acknowledged King of Naples, 
and aſſumed the title of Emperor of che Eaſt, Every 
thing yielded to the firſt fury of the French; every thing 
was loſt by the imprudence of their councils. The Italian 
powers, recovered from their altoniſhment, formed a 
league with Maximilian and Ferdinand, to intercept the 

return of Charles VIII. The kingdom of Naples eſ- 
ceped from his hands, and the victory of Fernova avs 

| ſerve 
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ſerved to ſecure his retreat. He died ſoon afterwards, | 
leaving His kingdom exhauſted: by this raſh; enterprize, 
and weakened by the imprudent ceſſion of Rouſſillon to 
the Spaniards, and of Franche-Comté and Artois to the 
houſe of Auſtris |” ot pins od — 
_ "Spain was haſtening to aſſume the form of a powerful 


ſame family, and not us afterwards under the ſame 
ſovereigns. Henry IV., King of Caſtile, a prince odi- 


ous for his vices, and conteniptible for his weakneſs, 


was ſolemnly depoſed in a great aſſembly of his. ſub= 


jects; who, deſpiſing the ſuſpicious birth of his daugh- 


ter Juanna, placed the crown on the head of Ifabella, 
his fiſter. The marriage of that princeſs with Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon completed the ſalutary revolution. The 
Spaniards celebrate, with reaſon, the united adminiſtra- 


tion of thoſe monarchs ; the manly virtues. of Iſabella, 


and the profound policy of Ferdinand the catholic, al- 
ways covered with the veil of religion, though often re- 
pugnant to the principles of juſtice. After a ten years! 
war, they executed the great object of delivering Spain 
from the infidels. The Moors of Granada defended that 
hſt poſſeſſion with obſtinate valour, and ſtipulated, by 
their capitulation, the free exerciſe of the Mahometan 
religion. Public faith, gratitude, and policy ought to have 
maintained this treaty z and it is a reproach to the me- 
mory of the great Ximenes that he urged his maſters to 
violate it. The ſevere perſecutions of the Mahometans, 
and the expulſion of many thouſands of Jewiſh families, 
inflicted a deep but ſecret wound on Spain, in the midſt 


ol its glory. The proſperity of Ferdinand and Iſabella 


was embittered by the death of their only ſon. Their 
daughter Juanna married the Archduke Philip, (ſon of 
the emperor Maximilian, and of Mary of Burgundy), and 


the great ſucceſſions of the houſes of Auſtria, of Arr 


gon, and of Caſtile, were gradually accumulated on the 


head of Charles V., the fortunate offspring of that mat- 


The dominion of Spain was extended into a new he- 
miſphere, which had never yet been viſited by the nati- 
ons placed on our fide of the planet. Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus, a Genoeſe, obtained from the miniſters of Iſa- 
bella, after long ſolicitations and frequent repulſes, three 
ſmall barks and ninety men, with which he truſted him- 


ſelf to the unknown Atlantic. His timid and ignorant 


| ſailors 
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HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


ſailors re Eatcaly exclaimed, "that he 1 Was carrying them 
beyond Ten limits of Natute, hence they 
et never return! Columbus reſiſted their clamahre, 


and at the end of 'thirt y-three days from the: Canarine, | 


ſhewed them the fant of Miese abounding in 

old, ang inhabited by a gentle race of men. In his ſub- 
en voyages, undertaken with a more conſiderable 
force, he diſcovered many other iſlands, and ſaw. the. 
gre eat continent of America, of w 
already convinced from ſpeculation. +15} oyieg te 


The diſcoveries of Columbus were the effort of genius Italy. 


21 courage; thoſe of the Portugueſe, the low eflegt, 
of time and induſtry. They ſailed round the continent. 
of Africa; found, by the Cape of Good Hope, a new. 
and more independent route to the Eaſt Indies, and; ſoon 
diverted the commerce of the caſt. rom Alexandria and 
Venice to Liſbon. | 1 

A new world was opened to tha dons as well ag to 
the active part of mankind. It was ſcarcely poſſible for 
the Italians to read Virgil and Cicero, without a deſire 
of being acquainted with Homer, Plato, and Demoſt- 
henes. Their wiſhes were gratified by the aſſiſtance of 
many learned Greeks, who fled from the 'Turkiſh arms. 


The manuſcripts which they had ſaved, or which were 


diſcovered in old libraries, were quickly diffuſed. and 
multiplied by the uſeful invention of printing, which ſo 
much facilitated the acquiſition of knowledge. For ſome 
time, however, the genius of the Italians ſeemed over- 
powered by this ſudden acceſſion of learning. Inſtead 
of exercifi ing their own reaſon, they acquieſced in that 
of the ancients; inſtcad of transfuſing into their native 


tongue the taſte and ſpirit of the elaſſics, they copied, 


with the moſt awkward ſervility, the language and ideas 
ſuited to an age ſo different from their own. 

If we turn from letters to religion, the Chriſtian For” 
prieve, and the philoſopher will ſmile. By a propenſity 
natural to man, the multitude had eaſily relapſed into the 
groſſeſt polytheiſm. The exiſtence of a Supreme Being 
was indeed acknowledged ; his myſterious attributes 
were minutely, and even indecently, canvaſſed in the 
ſchools ; but he was allowed a very - ſmall. ſhare in the 
public -worſhip, or the adminiſtration of the univerſe. 
The devotion of the people was directed to the Saints 
and the Virgin Mary, the delegates, and almoſt the.part- 
ners, of his authority. From the extremities of; Chriſ- 
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| clergy: 


| oUTLINES, Kc. 
tendom thouſands of pilgrims, laden with rich Gering 


crowded to the temples and ſtatues the moſt celebrated 


for their miraculous powers. New legends and new 
practices of ſuperſtition” were daily invented by the inte- 
reſted diligence of the mendicant friars; and as this re- 


ligion had ſcarcely any connection with morality, every 
fin was expiated by penance, and every penance indul. 
'gently commuted into a fine. Th 


e popes, biſhops, and 


rich abbots, careleſs of the poetic eſteem, were ſoldiers, 


ſtateſmen, and men of pleaſu 


z yet even ſuch dignified 


eccleſiaſtics bluſhed at the g fer vices of their Inferior 
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mentioned. 


Ms amis me firent publier cet ouvrage, pour ainſi 


Jqu' aux floges, m'empecherent de goüter ſon projet. 


J'avois envie d'en faire. Voici Fextrait d'une lettre qu'il 


44 further, in ſending one copy to the Count de Caylus, 
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c The following is in Mr. Granon's hand-writing, on 
the back of the title-page of the interleaved copy already 
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dire, malgre moi. Cette excuſe banale des auteurs ne Peſt 

int cependant pour moi. Mon pre voulut me le faire 
publier Thyver paſſe. Ma jeuneſſe, et un fonds d or. 
gueil qui me rend beaucoup plus ſenſible aux critiques 


Mais me trouvant à la campagne avec lui au mois de 
Mars, il renouvella ſes inſtances d'une maniere ſi vive 
que je ne pus m'en defendre. M. Mallet me fit connol- 
tre un libraire nommé Becket, à qui je c&dai mon 
manuſcrit, moyennant quarante exemplaires pour moi. 
——M. Maty corrigea les feuilles. L'impreſſion de 
Pouvrage, entrepriſe au commencement de Mai, ne fut 
achevee qu'à la fin de Juin, et mon livre ne ſe debitoit 


que vers le milieu du mois ſuivant. M. Mallet ſe char- i 
gea de la diſtribution d'une bonne partie des preſens'que 1 


m'ecrivit le 9 Juillet 1761. 


- « DRAR SIR, FFP 

« I HAvE excuted the orders you gave me, and all 
ce the books have been delivered ſome days. Lord Cheſ- 
cc terfield returns you his thanks; I expect in writing, 
« and have had Lady Harvey's in that manner. Lord 
« Hardwicke, with his compliments for the book to 
tc himſelf, aſſured me he would ſend. the other to his 
« ſon, and recommend you to his acquaintance. Lord 
« Egremont will be glad to know you, if ever you ſhould 
&« think of a journey to Augſbourg. I found Lord Gran- 
« ville reading you, after ten at night; his fingle appto- 
cc bation, which he aſſures you of,, will go for more 
& than that of a hundred other readers. I have gone 


ce another to the Ducheſs d' Aiguillon, and in giving 3 
« third to M. de Buſſy. “„ „ LINE FN 
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2 EDWARD GIBBON | Eire. 

| Dunne Bi, 

10 performance i is, in 1 my opinion, more 3 

tible than a Dedication of the common ſort; when 

ome great man is preſented, with a book, which, if 
Science be the ſubject, he is incapable of underſtanding; 
if Polite Literature, incapable of taſting ; and this ho- 
nour is done him as a reward for virtues, . which he nei- 
ther does, nor deſires to poſſeſs. I know but two kinds. 
of dedications, which can do honour either to the patron. | 
or author, The firſt is, when .an unexperienced writer 
addrefles himſelf to a maſter of the art, in which he 
deavours to excel; whoſe example he is ambitions. Þ 
imitating 3 by whoſe advice he has been directed; or 
whoſe approbation he is anxious to deſerve. Yu 

The other ſort is yet more honourable. It is diclated 
by the heart, and offered to ſome perſon. who is dear to 
us, becauſe he ought to be ſo. It is an opportunity we 
embrace with pleaſure of making public thoſe ſentiments 
of eſteem, of friendſhip, of gratitude, or of all together, 
which we really feel, and which therefore we delire 
ſhould be known. 

* hope, dear Sir, my paſt conduct will eaſily lead you 
to diſcover to what principle you ſhould attribute this 
epiſtle ; which, if it ſurpriſes, will, I hope, not diſpleaſe 
you. If I am capable of producing any thing worthy the 
attention of the public, it is to you that I owe it ; to that 
truly paternal care which, from the firſt dawnings of 

my reaſon, has always. watched over my education, and 
afforded me every opportunity of improvement. Permit 
| me here to expreſs my grateful ſenſe of your tenderneſs 
tome, and to aſſure you, that the ſtudy of my whole life 
ſhall be to acquit myſelf, in ſome e e 
| can never fully repay. 


r 


Lam, dear Sir, with the ſincereſt afſeQtion and regard, 
Your moſt dutiful __— faithful ſervant, 


E. GIBBON, junior. 


May the 22th, go 
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Je ſouhaiterois me connoitre. Ma prévention et 
oY de quelques amis, m'en inſpireroient des ĩdees trop 
 avantageuſes, i mon Apollon *, +, cette voix ſecrette que 
je ne puis faire taire, ne m eri ſouvent de me dẽier 
de leurs ᷑loges. Dois je me 1 a recueillir avec recon- 
noiſſance les bienfaits de me predecefleurs i ? Puis-je ef- 
perer d'ajouter quelque choſe au trefor commun des ye- 
rites ou du moins des idées? Je tacherai d'entendre 
Parret du public et meme ſon ſilence, et je ne Ventendrai 
que pour m'y ſoumettre. Point de Dhilippiques contre 
mon ſiecle, point d'appel I la poſterits. 
Li'envie de juſtifier une etude favorite, Ceſt- Je, 
Yamour propre un peu deguilſe, fit naitre les reflexions 
N Luivantes. Je voulois affranchir une ſcience eſtimable, 
du mepris od elle languit aujourdhui. II eſt vrai qu'on 
lit encore les anciens, mais on ne les étudie plus. On 
n'y apporte plus cette attention, et cet appareil de con- 
noiflances que Ciceron et Boſſuet exigent de leurs lec- 
teurs. Il eſt encore des gens de goùt, mais il eſt peu de 
{1 litterateurs; et ceux qui ſavent que les gens de lettres 
| peuvent ſe paſſer des recompenſes plus aiſement que de 
| Veſtime du public, ne s'en Etonneront point. i 
C'eſt un eſſai, je le repete encore; ce n'eſt point un 


= CE un veritable ai que je Pöl au gran jour. 
celle 


traitè complet qu'on va lire. Jai enviſage la littérature 0 
ſous quelques points de vie qui m'avoient frappe. Plu- c 
fieurs, fans doute, me ſont Echappes. Fen ai négligé quel. r 
ques autres. Je ne ſuis point entre dans la carriere im- ſ 
menſe des beaux-arts, des beautes qu'ils empruntent de 
la littérature, et de celles qu'ils lui rendent. Que ne n 
ſuis-je un Caylus ou un Spence +! Jeleverois un monu- a 
ment eternel a leur alliance. Lon y verroit Fimage de fi 
Jupiter &Eclore dans le cerveau d'Homere, et venir fe placer n1 
fous le cizeau de Phidias. Mais je ne me ſuis point dit WF Q 
avec le Corrège; « et moi auth je ſuns peintre.“ "FUR jo 
Le 3 Fevrier, 1759. | : | 3 S 
I Cynthius aurem i pl 
vellit et admonuit. ä * 
+ Auteur d'un ouvrage nommẽ of Fee La mythologie des poctes 91 


y eſt combine avec celle des ſculpteurs. Cet ouvrage plein de gout et 
de ſavoir mEriteroit d etre plus connu en France. 


Apres 


tes 
tet 


es 


b 1. 205 ] | 

| Apres avoir gardé, pendant deux ans, ce petit ouvrage, 
Pamuſement de mon loifir à la campagne, je me hazarde 
enfin à le donner au public. J'ai beſoin de ſon indul- 


gence pour le fond des choſes, et pour le langage. Ma 


jeuneſſe m'y donne un juſte titre pour Pun, et ma qua- 
lite d'etranger me la rend bien neceffaire pour autre. 
Le 16 Avril, 1761. : ** 


— 


\ — 


vr 0 


E recois, mon cher Moxsizux, les feuilles de votre 
' ouvrage, toutes mouillees au ſortir de la preſſe. Le 
ſentiment qui vous engagea A me les communiquer, eſt 
paſſe dans mon coeur. Ne me demandez plus. mon 
jugement, il ne peut etre que partial. wag, 

Mais le public aura-t-il les yeux d'un ami? Cet eſſai 


de vos forces, ce germe heureux d'ouvrages plus conſide- 


rables, ſera-t-il accueilli, ſera-t-il epargne ? inquietude 
naturelle a un jeune auteur! Elle Phonore, elle n'eſt 
permiſe qu'à lui. A Dieu ne plaiſe que vous perdiez de 
long tems cette precieuſe dehance de Papprobation du 
public, qui vous mit en état de la meriter ! Si jamais 
vieux Ecrivain vous prenez moins de peine, c'eſt que vous 
vous connoitrez mieux et craindrez moins vos Juges. 
Voudrois-je ö ter a la jeune beauté la modeſte rougeur 
qui lui fait mEconnoitre ſes charmes, et qui ne ceſſera que 
quand ils ne ſeront plus? Non, Monſieur, je ne vous 
raſſure point; je veux jouir de vos allarmes; vos cen- 
ſeurs vont paroitre; armez- vous d'intrepidite. | 
Avez- vous pu croire qu'on pardonneroit à un homme 
ne pour aſſiſter aux aſſemblẽes tumultueuſes du ſenat, et 
a la deſtruction des renards de fa province, des diſcuſſions 
ſur ce qu'on penſa, il y a deux mille ans, ſur les divi- 
nites de la Grece, et ſur les premiers ſiècles de Rome? 
Quoi ! pas la moindre alluſion a ce qui fe paſſe de nos 
jours! Une brochure, ou il reſt queſtion ni de la guerre 
ni du commerce, on Pon ne preſcrit point de limites ni 
ne propoſe aucune reduction, on Pon ne fait aucun com- 


pliment au prince, ni de legon à ſes miniſtres ! En vé- 


rite je vous admire, et qu'en dira-t-on, je vous le de- 
mande, en Hampſhire? 
5 Ts Le 
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gallican, vous dEnonce, le punch a la main, un e 
de la . ce Mes chers amis, dit-il, la liberts > 


t 1 


| \ Le Gratdoit Hoe 1665 au college " Une ain 
Paton 2-t-on-peut-Ctre decide chez nos voiſina, et -eotte-raode 
menace de devenir contagieuſe. Je ſais que Paris nee 


croĩt pas encore delhonore d'un Caylus et d'un Nive 
et que votre iſle. compte avec plaiſir ſes Lyttelton, ſes 


Narchmont, ſes Orrery, ſes Bath, ſes Granville. Mais 


vous ètes jeune, et Fon ſoupęonne ceux que je viens de 
vous nommer d' etre un peu du ſiècle paſſe. Vos notes 
font ſavantes, mais qui I Newmarket ou dans le caffe 
d Arthur peut les lire ? 5 

Point d'ordre ni de liaiſon dia le hind pique. 


Nen en ſoyeæ point ſurpris, il voit en vous un transfuge. 


Vous n avez point donne la pomme a fa Venus, et il 
Jjuge un Ecrit de goit ſur le pied des Elemens d'Euclide. 
mi vos critiques je vois le litteratenr lui-meme. 
Je ne dirai pas que vous penſez, et lui laifſez le ſoin de 
xecueillir. Je vous reſpecte trop pour voler ce bon. mot. 


Voltaire. Mais vos notes ne conſiſtent point en cor- 


xections de paſſages. Quel vers d Ariſtophane avez- vous 
reſtitus ? De quel manutcrit vous appuyez- vous? Wail- 
leurs vous enviſagez quelques objets ſous un point de vue 
ou nouveau ou E Votre chronologie eſt pi de 
Newton; vous juſtifiez Panachroniſme de Virgile; vos 


Dieux ne ſont pas ceux de... - Craignez fa nouvelle 


edition; vous aurez place dans ſes notes. 
Je ne vous reproche point Vobſcurite, dirai- je, ou he 
profondeur de quelques unes de vos penſces, vos phraſes 


_ coupees, la hardiefle de vos figures. La nation Acadé- 
mique ſera moins facile, et frondera quiconque voudroit 


vous appliquer une de vos notes *, et Taveu modeſte de 


Torateur Romain, en reliſant dans Lage de la maturité, un 
morceau applaudi de ſa jeuneſſe. Puantis illa clamoribus, 


edeleſcentuli, il avoit 26. ans, diximus de fupplicio parricida- 
rum? que nequaquam ſatis deferbuiſſe pot uliguanto ſentite 
cepimus . . Sunt enim omnia, ſicut adoleſcentis, - how. * 
re et maiuritate, quam ſpe et expeatione, laudati f. 

Fai garde pour le dernier le plus grand de yos crimes. 
Vous tes Anglois, et vous choiſiſſez la langue de vos en- 
nemis. Le vieux Caton fremit, et dans ſon Club Anti- 


- P. 4 493. "> Cicero Orator. 0 


tw 7 


. Goxpirer. / Ce « peuple, dont nous avons toujours 


perfor rs a. 4. yr ſes artifices plus que ne lui en- 
« vent nos armes. N'eſt-· ce pas aſſea que nous 
« des baladins, des friſeurs, des cuiſiniers de Paris, qu'on 
4 boive dans notre iſle, qu'on boive des vins, qu'on liſe 
« des livres Frangois; faut-il encore, grands Dieux 
« eſt· ce dans le plus haut periode de notre gloire qu'un 
« Angleis devoit donner ce x W 0e 0 
« encore qu'on en 6crive ?” ? | 
Contre une attaque auſſi grave quel rexvpare: vous fe 
rez-yous? Trouverez- vous des defenſeuts on vous n'a- 
vez point de complices ? Oſerai-je lever ma voix, moi, 
qui, Anglois implement par choix ſans Vetre de naiſ- 


fance, mai pu, apres vi ng ans de fejour dans vote _ 


naturaliſer ma langue auſſi bien que mon coeur? 
Dirai-je ce que Plutarque, à peu pres dans le mbute 
cas que moi, auroit dit, que rien ne fut plus vain que la 


prophetie de Pacre venſeur, que le Grec perdroit ſa pa- 


trie, puiſqu'au contraire elle g'cleva au comble de la 
gloire et du pouvoir dans le tems que les lettres Grec- 
ques et-Perudition <trangere y fleurirent le plus“, que 
ce peuple qui, tant qu'il fut libre, placa ſa grandeur dans 


ce qui ſeul fait Ia grandeur d'un peuple, fit venir ſes 


grammairiens, mais non ſes Generaux de la Grece, au 
lieu que Carthage y prit ſes ſoldats et ſes Generaux, et 


en defendit la langue ; que Flaminius, Scipion, Caton 
meme, . . . mais comme eux je parle Grec a votre hom- 


me. II ignore également que Ciceron fut initic a Athe- 


nes, et que le nom de Cheſterfield ſe trouve dans les re- 
giſtres d'une celebre Academie de Paris; il jureroit que 
les Edouards et les Henris ne parlerent ou du moins ne 
lürent jamais de Frangois, et ſi je le preſſois, il me ſou- 
tiendroit peut. tre que le roi de Pruſſe ſeroit deja maitre 
de Vienne, s'il n'eüt pas écrit, en 1 de Venn, les 
Memoires du Brandebourg. | 

Meprifer fa propre langue, rien ſans doute de plan 1 
teux? Mais la mepriſe-r-on à moins qu'on ne donne Pex- 
eluſion A toute autre? Ciceron, qui ecrivit l' hiſtoire de 
ſon conſulat en Grec, prefera done cette langue, lui qui 
Tent Jamais de rival dans Ia ſienne, qui la croyoit, peut- 
etre par prejuge, beaucoup plus riche que la Grècque , 
et qui, s'il ne la rendit pas telle, etendit les bornes de ſa 
Juriſdiction plus que Ceſar celles de Vempire. 

il Etoit vrai que le genie inſociable des diverſes lan- 


Plutarch. in Cat. Major, + Juſtia. xx. 5. + De Finib. L. iti. 
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gues empeche celui qui veut les concilier, d exceller dans 


aucune, on auroit tort ſans doute de s expoſer au riſque 


de corrompre la purete de celle qui nous eſt naturelle, 
fans pouvoir fe flatter de rẽuſſir dans celle qui ne Veſt pas. -F 


Mais tant s en faut que Vexperience ait confirms cette prẽ 
tendue crainte des melanges ; jamais les Romains n ecrivi- 


rent mieux en Latin qu' au ſortir des écoles Grecques.. 


Le morceau de Ciceron, dont j'ai parlé, nous a proba- 


blement valu les chef-d'ceuvres Latins de Salluſte, et ſans 


Fhiſtoire de Polybe, revue par le heros qui avoit Ete ſon 


diſciple, nous n aurions peut- tre jamais eu ni Tite Live 


ni Tacite. c 5 


Toute langue, qui ſe ſuffit, eſt | born&e. La votre," 


pus que toute autre, -8'eſt enrichie par ſes emprunts. 
eroit- il impoſſible que Yltalien ne-pat-encore la rendre 


plus douce, VAllemand plus comprehenſive, - le Fran- 
goĩs plus preciſe et plus reguliere. Semblables a ces lacs 
dont les eaux $'epurent et $'eclairciſſont par le melange et 


Pagitation de celles qu'ils regoivent des fleuves voiſins, les 
langues modernes ne demeurent vivantes que par leur 


communication, et fi je Voſois dire par leur choc reci- 


proque. 


Non, ce n'eſt point de Pecrivain qui s'exerce à Ecrire 
_ . avec purete dans une langue Etrangere,. que la ſienne a 
lieu de craindre qu'il ne Paltere mal a propos. Le de- 


gre de perfection, auquel elle peut atteindre, eſt ſon-ob- 


jet, et Panalogie ſa regle. Il connoit trop les richeſſes 


de ſa langue, pour la charger. de mots inutilement tranſ- 
plantes. Il a etudie ſon caractère, et ne ſe permet point 


de conſtructions forcees, ſous pretexte de ſe faire lire. 


Reſpectant meme ſes bizarreries, il fait qu'un long uſage 
exige de grands ménagemens, et que Phomme ſenſe ne ſe 
diſtingue jamais beaucoup, et très rarement le premier. 
Qui ſont donc les veritables corrupteurs des langues? 
Ces petits beaux eſprits qui, faute de nouvelles idees, n'ont, 
pour le diſtinguer que leur neologique jargon; ces jeu- 
nes voyageurs qui, de Paris, qu'ils ont mal va, rappor- 
tent et font circuler Pexpreſſion du jour qu'ils n'ont-pas 
compriſe; et plus futiles que les uns et les autres, ces 


demi-ſavans, qui croyent donner du relief à leurs para- 


doxes, et de la variete à leur ſtyle, par I'introduction de 
ſynonimes barbares, dont leur dictionnaire leur'a, peut- 
etre A grand' peine, indiqus le ſens. 5 
Rarement un Etranger parvient-il à Ecrire dans une 
langue, qui n'eſt pas la ſienne, de manière à n'etre pas 
| | reconnu. 
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aroit pu ſe paſſer 'aff=Ger des Latinifmes de peur 
d'etre pris pour un Grec, et je ne crois pas que du 
vous piqurea dhe moins fseile à eonnoitre pour un 
Anglois que Lucullus poum un Romain. Mais c'eft cela 
meme qui, aux yeux d'un Francois, vous donnera un 


. 


nouveau mérite. Il remarquiera'un mot, un tour étran- 


ger à ſa langue, et pest-stre ſoubaitera qu in ne le fit 
pas. Ces traits ſaillans, ces figures hardies, ce ſacrifice 
de la r&gle au ſentiment, et de la cadence à la force, lui 


caractériſeront une nation originale, qui merito dtre 


etudiee, et qui gagne toujours à Petre. Liindividu ne 
lui Echappera pas, et il 2 — ce que vous de- 
vez à votre iſle, et ce que votre iſle vous dot. 

uand on ne fait qu'une langue, C'eſt par les traduc- 


tions ſeules:qu'on connoit les auteurs Etrangers. Suffiſent- 


elles pour en juger ? Ferai- je la ſatyre des perſonnes qui 
ſe conſacrent à la penible-tache de traduire, en affirmant 
que leur moindre defaut eſt de nous faire perdre le ca- 
ractère national et perſonnel de leurs auteurs? Ah! que 
ces auteurs nꝰ ont · ils Ecrit eux-memes, quoique mal, dans 
une autre langue | Mon expreſſion eſt celle qui accom- 
pagne ma pense. Vous qui me traduiſez, ſentez-vous 
ce que j'ai ſenti? Montaigne ſeroit toujours Montaigne, 
il eut lui- meme te le cuiſinier Anglois de ſes effais, 
et jeſtimerois vingt fois plus un des livres de Milton 
ecrit en Frangois ou en Italien par Milton, que les tra- 
ductions Elegantes de Du Boccage et de Rolli. 

Que fi, dans vos climats fi heureuſement iſoles, quel- 


ques perſonnes jalouſes de Puniverſalite que le Francois 


seſt acquiſe ſur le Continent, ſe plaignoient que vous 
rompez la derniere digue qui s oppoſe à Finondation, 
qu'elles me permettent de ne pas regarder comme un 
grand malheur, qu'une langue commune he de plus en 
plus les Etats de I' Europe, facilite les conferences des 
miniſtres, previenne les longueurs des negociations et 
les Equivoques des traitẽs, faſſe ſouhaiter la paix, et la 
rende plus durable et plus chère. Le premier pas qu'on 
doire faire pour s accorder, c'eſt de travailler a s entendre. 
Vous venez, Monſieur, de donner un grand exemple. 
Au milieu des ſucces de vos armes vous avez honors les 
lettres de vos ennemis. Ce dernier triomphe eſt le plus 
noble. Puifſe-t-il devenir general et rEciproque, et le 
tems venir, od les divers peuples, membres epars de la 
Vox. III. 2 meme 
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1. 11 * empires e issre os 
hommes. L'hiſtoire des ſciences; eſt celle de! 
leur grandeur et de leur bonheur. Si mille conſidera- 


tions doivent rendre ce dernier genre d'&ude-pregieux 
aux yeux du philoſophe, cette reflexion doit le rendre 


bien cher à tout amateur de Phumanite. 


II. Que je voudrois qu'une verits auſſi conſolante ne 


regũt aucune exception ! Mais helas ! l' homme ne perce 


que trop ſouvent dans le cabinet du ſavant. Dans cet 


azile de la ſageſſe, il eſt, encore Egare par les prejugẽs, 
dechire par les paſſions, avili par les foibleſſes. _ 


L'empire de la mode eſt fondẽ ſur Pinconſtance...des 


hommes; empire dont Porigine eſt ſi frivole et dont les 


effets ſont ſi ſuneſtes. L' homme de lettres n'oſe ſecouer 
ſon joug, et ſi ſes reflẽxions retardent ſa defaite, elles la 


rendent plus honteuſe. 


Tous les pays, tous les fiecles ont v vu quelque ſcience 


objet d'une preference ſouvent injuſte, pendant que les 


autres Etudes languifſoient dans un mepris tout auſſi 


peu raiſonnable. La metapbyſique et la dialectique 
ſous les ſucceſſeurs d' Alexandre *, 
quence n la . Romaine, Phiſtoire, la poefie 


dans 


Ce ſiècle fut celui des ſedkes philoſophiques, q qui combattoient pour 
les ſyſtemes de leurs maltres reſpectifs, avec tout l acharnement des theo- 
logiens. 

L'amour des ſyſtèmes produit neceſſairement celui des principes gẽ- 
nẽraux; et celui · cĩ conduit d' ordinaire au mẽpris des connoiſſances de 
detail. 

L' amour des ſyſttmes; (ait Mr. Freret), qui o empara des nes 

© apres Ariſtote, fit abandonner aux Grecs l'ẽtude de la nature, et ar - 
© reta le progres de leurs dEcouvertes philoſophiques: les faiſonnemens 
© ſubtils prirent la place des experiences : les ſciences exactes, la gEo- 


metrie, Paſtronomie, la vraie philoſophie diſparurent preſqu*entieres 


ment. On ne s oecupa plus du ſoin d'acquerir des connoiſſances nou- 
„ velles, mais de celui de ranger, et de lier les unes aux autres, celles 
que Pon croyoit avoir, pour en former des ſyſtèmes. C'eſt là ce qui 
forma toutes les differentes ſectes: les meilleurs eſprits s ẽ vaporèrent 
dans les abſtractions d'une mẽtaphyſique obſcure, on les mots tenoi- 
* ent le plus ſouvent la place des choſes, et la dialectique, nommee 
* Ariſtote l'inſtrument de notre eſprit, devint chez ſes diſciples Fobjet 
e et * unique de leur u ere La vie nn ſe * 
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Lettres. 
Golit qu'on 
eut pour 
cles 


dans le Gele d' Aug ſte, le grammaire als Fe 


de nos peres, ont fait, tour-a-tour, - admiration et le 


Renaiſſance 
des Belles» feroient encore barbares. Conftantinople tomba ſous le 


ESS AI oy LeTUDE | 


pru- 
dence. ſous le bas-Empire, la 2 dhiloſophic ſcholaſtique 
dans le treizieme liecle, les Belles-Letres juſqu'aux jours 


mepris des hommes. La phyſique et les mathEmatiques 
ſont A preſent fur le trone: Elles voyent toutes leurs 
| ſerurs proſternees devant elles, enchain&es I leur char, 
don tout - au- plus occupers 2 orner leur triomphe. Peut- 
tre leur chute neſt pas eloi 

II feroit digne d'un habile homme de ſuivre cots: re- 
wolution dans les religions, les ements, les 
meœurs, qui ont fucceſſivement 3 deſols et corrom- 
pu les hommes. Qu'il ſe gardit bien de chercher un ſyf- 
teme; mais qu'il ſe gardat bien davantage de Veviter. 

HI. Si tes Grecs n'avdient été eſclaves, — Latins 


fer de Mahomet. Les Medicis accueillirent les Mufes 
deſolees : its encouragerent les lettres. Eraſme en 
I les cultiva. Homère et Cictron penëtrèrent daus des 
contrees inconnues a Alexandre, et invincibles pour ks 
Romain. Ces frecles rrouvoient qu'il etoit beau d' ẽtu- 
dier les anciens et de les admirer “: le nötre penſe qu'il 
— * aiſe de les ignorer et de les mẽpriſer. Je — 
= ont tous les deux raifon. Le guerrier les lifoit ſous 
à tente. Lhomme d'etat les ttudioit dans fon cabinet. 
Ce sèxe mEme, qui, content des graces, nous laiſſe les 
jumieres, embelliſſoit exemple d'une Delie, et ſouhai- 
toit de trouver un Tibulle dans ſon amant. Elizabeth 
* nom dit tout pour le Sage) apprenoit dans Herodote 
deèfendre les droits de Phamamite contre un nouveau 
Xerx6s, et au ſortir des combats ſe voyoit cElebree par 
"IP ous le nom des Tainqueurs de CRP” 


* er 8 
« moins à ne raiſonner due ſur des objets fantaſtiques. 
Mem. de Acad. des B. L. tom vi. p. 159. 
* Fevilteres le Bibliothèque Latine de Fabricius, le meilleur de tom 
ecux qui n dnt Etò que compilsteurs: vous y verrez que dans Peſpact 
de qusratte ans, wpres la —— de Pimprimerie, preſque tous les 
auteurs Latins ẽtoient imprimes, quelques uns meme plus d'une fois. Le 
ds Editours n' gala pas, il eſt vrai, leur zèle. Les Ecrivains de 
dire Auguſte parurent wvant Tite Live; et Von donna Aulu-Gelle 
avant de a Virgile. 
2+ Rſchyle a fait une trage die (lev Perſes), od il a peint rec les cou 
leurs les plus ves, la gloirc des Grecs et la conſternation des Perſes 
Ce <a" Salamine. . 
V. le That. des Grecs du P. Brumoy. tom. ii. p 171, Kc. 
Rebutons le Prefident H naut.. Cette prineeſſe Etoit ſavante. 


a * * entretenoit eee qui fut 2 Chancelier de 
. on _— 


La logique exacte de Terraffon, la philoſophie defite de 


DE LA Lrrre PERATURE. 


Si Chriſtine pref6rala. ſcience au ä dun 
rat, le politique peut la mepriſer, le philalophe doit la 


blamer, mais l' homme de lettres cherira, ſa m&moire;. 
Cette reine ᷑tudioit les anciens: elle en conſideroit les 


interpretes. Elle diſtingua-ce Saunaile, qui ne mérita 
ni Padmiration de {es contemporains, ni le mepris an 
nous nous efforgons de le combler. L 


IV. Sans doute elle pouffa trop | loin Yadmairation pour on le pouſſa 


ces ſavans. Souvent leur defenſeur, jamais leur zelateyr, trop loin. 
javouerai ſans peine que leurs mœurs Etoient grollidres, 

leurs travaux quelquefois minutieux; que leur eſprit 

noye dans une <Erudition p&danteſque commentoit ce 

qu'il falloit ſentir, et compiloit au lieu de raiſonner. On. 

{toit aflez &claire pour ſentir Putilite de leurs recherches; 


mais on n' toit ni aſſez raiſonnable ni afſez poli, OR 
connoitre' qu'elles auroient pu etre guidees. par le — | 


beau de la philoſophie. | 
V. La lumidre alloit paroltre. ' Deſcartes ne fut pas Quand ii 


| Litterateur, mais les Belles- Lettres lui ſont bien redeva- Da 


bles. Un philoſophe éclairé *, heritier de ſa methode, . 
approfondit les vrais principes de la critique. Le Bodu, | 

Boileau, Rapin, Brumoy apprirent aux bommes à con- 

noitre mieux le prix des trẽſora, qu ils poſſedoĩent. Une 

de ces ſociẽtẽs qui ont mieux immortaliſè Louis XIV, 

qu'une ambition ſouvent pernicieuſe aux hommes, com- 


mengoit deja ces recherches qui r6unifſent la juſteſſe 


de Veſprit, Vamenite et Verudition, on Von voit tant de 
decouvertes, et quelquefois, ce qui ne cede qu'à peine 
aux decouvertes, une ignorance modeſte et ſavante. 
Si les hommes raiſonnoient autant lorſqu'ils agifſent 
que lorſqu'ils diſcourent, les Belles-Lettres ſeroient de- 
venues Pobjet de Vadmiration du vulgaire et de Veſtime 
des ſages. 
VI. C'eſt de cette Epoque qu elles datent le commence - Decadence 


ment de leur decadence. Le Clerc, a qui les ſciences des Belles- 


et la libertẽ doivent des Eloges, %en plaignoit deja, il y Lettres. 
a plus de ſoixante ans. Mais c'eſt dans 5 fameaſs dif. 
pute des anciens et des modernes qu'elles recurent le 
coup mortel. II n'y a jamais eu un combat auth in6gal, 


Navarre, elle lui fit vojr une traduction en Latin, qu 'clle avoic faite, 
* de quelque s tragedies de Sophocle et de deux harangues de D&moſt- 
„ hene. Elle lui permit de prendre une copie d'une Epigramme Gra 
„ que de ſa fagon; et elle lui demanda fon avis ſur des paſſages de L- 
* cophron, qu'elle avoit alors entre les mains, et dont cls wur tra- 
* duire I endroits.” os 
Abreg Chronolog. in Quart. _ 1752. 
* M. Le C mw fon excellent Ars critiss, ri, 
| * 
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badin e leger de St. Hyacinte, travailloient de concert 
à r&duire” Homere au niveau de Chapelain. © Leurs ad. 
verſaires ne leur oppoſoĩent qu'un attachement au minu- 
ties, je ne ſais quelles prẽtentions à a une ſupériorité na- 
turelle des anciens, des prejuges, des 1 injures et des eita- 
tions. Tout le ridicule leur demeura. 


ſet, le principe de Miterd'S 
point les torts et les ridicule -. 

Depuis ce tems, nos philoſophes ſe foht vn que 
des hommes puſſent paſſer une vie entière à raſſembler 
des faits et des mots; et i ſe charger la mẽmoire au lieu 


de s clairer reſprit. Nos beaux eſprits ont ſentiz quels 
avantages leur reviendroient de L ignorance de leurs lec- 


teurs. Ils ont 2 de pris les e et ceux qui 


FF oy Etudient encore a 
VII. Je voudrois faire far Gt ce. TOA que! 


 rEflexions, qui 1 fixer h Juſte' valeur des Belles 


I 5 
Grands k. es exemples des randy; one ne prouvent rien; 
thrateurs * Caffini, avant de regler le cours des planetes, crut y lire le 

deſtin des hommes 4: Cependant, lorſqu'ils ſont en grand 
nombre, ils previennent avant P examen, apres examen ils 
confirment. - On ſent d'abord qu'un genie capable de rai- 
ſonner, une imagination vive et brillante ne goũteroĩent 
jamais une ſcience, qui ne ſeroit que de mẽmoire. De tous 
= hommes qui ont eclair& la terre, pluſieurs ſe ſont livres 
Petude des Belles-Lettres ; beaucoup Pont cultiv&e;-au- 

coi ou preſqu'aucun, ne Fa mepriſee. Toute Pantiquits 
ſe montroit ſans voile aux yeux de Grotius: eclairẽ par ſa 


* On a ©te à cette 6tude le nom de Belles-Lettres, qu'une longue 
pas ens ſembloit lui avoir conſacrt, pour y ſubſtituer celui d' Erudi· 
tion. (1) Nos litterateurs ſons de venus des Erudits. 

I Abbe Maſfieu traitoit cette dernizre expreſſion de N6ologiſme en 

1727. (2) Changeroit-il de ton a preſent? 11 ſiroĩt mal a un ctran · 

r de vouloir decider, Je connois tous les droits des grands &crivains 

la langue; mais je voudrois, qu'apres avoir reconnu qu'un Erudit 

pent avoir du goſit, des vues, de la fineſſe dans Veſprit, (3) ils ne ſe 

' ſerviſſent pas de ce terme pour deſigner un ſervile admirateur des anci- 

ens, - autan: plus avcugle wm_ y a tout vit, hors bun graces et leurs 
beautks. (4) 

+ Fontenelle dans ſa Gereon ſur les anciens et les moderus, et ail 
leurs. Deuv. de Greſſet. tom. ii. p. 45. 

* Fontenelle dans ſon Eloge. e eee wii. p. 79 

(1) V. La Motte & d' Alembert. * 1 8 Tage 
(2) Maſſicu dans fa preface aux cuvres de Toureil. , 

(3) M. Dalemb. dans Vart. Erudition de PEncycl. Francoiſe. 
(4) M. * dans le diſcours 3 de lere. 
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Bayle ſera un monument Eternel de la force, et de la 
fecondits de lrudition combine avec le genie. 
VIII. Si nous ne faiſons attention qu'a ceux-qui ont 
conſacrẽ preſque tous leurs travaux a Hh literature, les 
vrais connoiſſeurs ſauront toujours diſtinguer et. apprẽ- 
cier Veſprit delicat et etendu d'Eraſme, Vexaftitude de 
Caſaubon et de Gerard Voſſius, la vivacite de Juſte · 
Lipſe, le goiit, la ſineſſe de- Taneguy- le-Febvre, les reſ- 
ſources, la fecondite d' Iſaac Voſſius, la penetration hardie 
de Bentley, Paménité de Maſſieu et de Fraguier, la cri- 
tique ſolide et Eclairee de Sallier, PFeſprit profond et phi- 
loſophique de le Clerc et de Freret. Ils ne confondront 
point ces grands hommes avec de ſimples compilateurs, 
un Gruter, un Saumaiſe, un Maſſon, et tant d'autres, hom- 
mes à la verite utiles par leurs travaux, mais qui ne meri- 
tent jamais notre admiration, qui excitent rarement notre 
gout, et qui quelqueſois ſeulement exigent notre eſtime. 
IX. Les anciens auteurs ont laiſs& des modeles pou 
ceux qui 6feront marcher ſur leurs traces; des lecteurs 
aux autres, où ils pourront puiſer les principes du bon 
gout, et remplir leur Joifir par Petude de ces precieuſes 
productions, od la verite ne ſe montre qu'embellie de 
tous les tr6ſors de l' imagination. Les poetes, et les ora- 
teurs doivent peindre la nature. Tout Pumivers peut 
leur fournir des couleurs; mais parmi cette variẽté im- 
menſe on peut ranger ſous trois claſſes les images dont ils 
ſe ſervent: Phomme, la nature, et Fart. Les images de 
la premiere eſpece, le tableau de l' homme, de ſes gran- 
deurs, de ſes petiteſſes, de ſes 85s de ſes change 
mens, ſont celles qui conduiſent le plus ſurement un 
Ecrivain A Vimmortalits. Chaque fois qu'on lit Euripide, 
ou Terence, on y decouvre de nouvelles beautes. Ce- 


einq a fix cens ana. Voyez mes remarques critiques ſur cette Chronolo- 
ie, 7 


La vie de Leibnitz par de Neufville, 3 la tte de ſa Theodicce. 


Trois ſouts 


_* Newton r&formoit la chronologie ordinaire, et y trouvoit des erreurs 


pendant 


Litttra- 


teurs grands 
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Les mœurs 


 Amplicits, que ces pottes doivent leur renommee.' Le 
eeeur ſe reconnoit dans leurs er Nals get 
&y reconuott avee plaifir.- 

La nature, toute vaſte duelle eſt; 2 . — bes des. 


1 — postes. Bornés par leur objet ou par le prejuge 


hommes, à ſon keoree, ils n'ont pt peindre que la 


ſucceffive : variẽtẽ des ſaiſons, une mer irritée par les 


tempetes, les zephirs du printens reſpirant l'amour et les 

plaifrs. Un | ages nombre de oe ont n rer 

ces tableaux. 

e KX. L'art leur jeſtoie; © enters par Fart tout de dent 
Jes: hommes ont erné ou defigure la nature, les reli- 

- ions, les gouvernemens, les aſages. Ils Sen font tous 
ervis : et il faut convenir qu' ils ont tous eu raiſon. Leurs 


coneitoyens, et leurs contemporains les entendoient ſans 


tout ce qui avoit rendu leurs ancetres reſpectables, tout 
ce qu'ils regardoĩent comme _— tout ce . N 
quoient comme utile. 

XI. Les mceurs des anciens ctolent plug favorables I 
des anciens la poëſie que les notres : c'eſt une forte e 


ORG ts " * ils nous y ont ſurpaſſes. 
= A- meſure que les arts ſe font perlectionoes, les rel. 


dans l'art 
— forts ſe ſont ſimplifies. Dans la guerre, dans la politique, 


dans la religion, de plus grands effets ont été produits 
par des.cauſes plus ſimples. Sans doute les Maurice et les 
Cumberland“ entendotent mieux Part ere N les 
Achille et les Ajax; 


„ FTels ne parurent point aux rives du l 8 
Sous ces murs tant vantes que Pyrrhus mit en cendre, | 
Ces antiques heros qui montẽs ſur un char 
« Combattoienrt en dẽſordre et marchoient au hazard +.” 


Cependant les batailles du poete Frangois ſont-elles di- 
verſifices comme celles du pote Grec 7 Ses heros ſont- 
ils auſſi intéreſſans? Tous ces combats ſinguliers des 
chefs, tous ces longs diſcours aux mourans, toutes ces ren- 
contres inattendues, prouvent Fenfance de Fart, mais don- 


Ie n'ai point cherche à faire un compliment & ſon A. R. Mgr. le 
Duc de Cumberland, dont j je reſpecte infiniment la naiſſance et le rang, 
ſans 6ſer apprecier ſes talents militaires. Si Pon ſe rappelle que les vers 
ſuivans ſont tires du poëme ſur Ja bataille de Fontenoy, on ſentira que 
c'eſt plutõt M. de Voltaire qui parle que moi. Je ne crois pas cette re- 
marque inutile. Des gens d'eſprit s ſont trompes, | 

1 Oeuvres de Volt. tom. ii. P. 300. 


1 10 N 
* 


NR 


35 peine, et les ſoient avec plaiſir. Ils aimoient A retrou- 
ver dans les ouvrages des grands hommes de leur. nation, 


— m— Dies, 
et de nous intereſſet à leur deſtin. Aujourdhui les armees 
ſont de vaſtes machines animtes par le ſouſſe du General. 
La Muſe ſe refuſe à la deſeription de ſes manceuvres: elle 

n'oſe percer ce tourbillon de poudre et de pouſſiære, qui 
Ear le chef et le ſoldat. 


XII. Les anciennes rẽpubliques de la Grece i 5 Dans la po · 


217 


les premiers principes d'un bon gouvernement. Le peuple litique. 


safſembloit en tumulte pour decider plutot que pour d6- 
liberer.. Leurs factions Etoient furieuſes et immortelles, 
leurs ſẽditions frequentes et terribles, leurs plus — 
jours remplis de méfiance, d'envie. et de conſuſion *: 
leurs citoyens 6toient malheureux, mais leurs ecrivains, 
Vimagination 6chauſ6e par ces affreux objets, les peig- 
noient comme ils les ſentoient. La tranquille adminiſtra- 
tion des loix, ces arrets ſalutaires qui, ſortis du cabinet 
4 un ſeul ou du conſeil dun petit nombre, vont rẽpandre 
la felicite chez un peuple entier, n'excitent chez le potte 
que Padmiration, la plus froide de toutes les paſſions. 


XIII. La mythologie ancienne qui animoit toute la Pans la re. 


nature, ẽtendoit ſon influence; ſur la plume du poste. ligion. 
Inſpire par la muſe, il chantoit les attributs, les avan- 


tures, et les malheurs des dieux. L'Etre infini que la re- 
ligion et la philoſophie nous ont fait connoitre, eſt au- 
deſſus de ſes chants : le ſublime a ſon &gard devient pue- 
rile. Le Fiat de Moiſe nous frappe 1; mais la raiſon ne 
ſauroit ſuivre les travaux de la | Divinits qui Ebranle ſang 
efforts et ſans inſtruments des millions de mondes, et 
imagination ne peut voir avec plaiſr les diables de Mil- 
ton, 9 pendant deux jours les armes du Tout 
Puiſſant 1. | 

Les anciens connoiſſoient leurs oruntages, et les em- 
ployoient avec ſucces. Ces chef-d'ceuvres que non 
admirons encore en ſont la meilleure preuve. 
* Voy. le iii. I., de Thucydide. 


oi de Sicile, depuis le L. xi. juſqu au L. xx. preſque par tout. 
Preface de I Abbe Terraſſon au iii. tom. de ſa Traduction de Dio- 
7. e Sicile, et Hume 's Political Eſſays, p. 191. 5 
& ro les pieces de Huet et de Deſpreaux, dans le iii. tom. des Ocuvres 
celui-ct. 


le compas d'or dont le Crt᷑uteur meſure Punivers tonne chez Mil. 


ton, Peut-Etre chez lui eſt- il puerile, : chez Homere il eũt ẽtẽ ſublime. 
= idees philoſophiques de la Divinite nuiſent au potte. Les memes or- 
nemens = auroient releve le Jupiter des Grecs, la defigurent. Le beau 
genie de Milton lutte contre le ſyſtème de fa religion, et ne | parolt j jamais 
6 grand que lorſqu'il en eſt un peu affranchi: pendant qu un Properce, 
declamateus froid et foible, ne . ſa ed qu' au N riant de 


erich, | x 
IV. Mais 


_ . 
M & © XIV. Mais now places — 
3 un autre decle, nous perdrions noceffairement toutes ces 


beautts, beautés, faute de pouvoir nous placer au point de 


vue, od ſe trouvoient les Grees et les coy Une con- 
noiſſance detaillee de leur fiècle, eſt le ſeul moyen qui pu- 

| iflenous y conduire. Quelques idees ſupetficielles, quel ques 
lumieres puiſces au beſoin dans un commentaire, ne nous 
Alaiſſeront ſaiſir que les beautss les plus ſenſibles et les plus 
apparentes: toutes les graces, toutes les fiueſſes de deurs 
ouvrages nous Echapperont ; et nous traiterons de gens 

ſans got leurs contemporains, pour leur avoir prodigue 

des Eloges, dont notre ignorance: nous:empechera de ſen. 

tir la juſteſſe. La connoiſſance de Pantiquite, voila notre 


vrai commentaire: mais ce qui eſt plus nëceſſaire encore, 


_ C'eſt un certain eſprit qui en eſt le rẽſultat; eſprit qui 
non ſeulement nous fait connoitre les choſes, mais qui 
nous familiariſe avec elles, et nous donne a leur egard les 

yeux des anciens. Le fameux exemple de Perrault peut 
faire ſentir ce que je veux dire: la groſherets des ſiècles 
heroiques. choquoit le Pariſien. En vain Boileau lui re- 
montroit- il qu Homère vouloit et devoit peindre les Grecs, 
et non point les Fran gois; fon eſprit demeuroit convain· 
cus, ſans etre perſuadẽ *. Un goũt antique () entens pour 
les id6es de convention) Feit eclairé plus gue toutes. ** 
| legons de ſon adverſaire. 

lmagesarti-· XV. Pai dit, il y un moment, que la raiſon autoriſoit ces 
ficielles ti» images artificielles; mais au tribunal de Pamour dela gloire, 
—_ je ne ſais ſi la deciſion ſeroit le meme. Nous aimons tous 
| Þa gloire, Ja gloire: mais rien veſt plus different: que la nature et le 
degre de cet amour. Chaque homme varie dans ſa manidre 
de Paimer. Cet Ecrivain n'aime que les Eloges de ſes con. 
temporains. La mort met fin à toutes ſes eſperances et à 
toutes ſes craintes. Le tombeau quicouvre ſon corps peut 
enſevelir ſon nom. Un tel homme peut ſans ſcrupule em- 
ployer des images familières aux ſeuls j juges dont il re. 
cherche les applaudiſſemens. Cet autre lẽgue ſon nom 3 
] poſtérité la plus reculce 4. Il ſe plait a penſer que, mille 
ans apres ſa mort, PIndien des bords du Gange, ei le 
Laponois au milieu de ſes glaces, liront ſes ouvrages, et 

porteront envie au pays et au ſiècle qui Pont vi naitre. 
Celui qui écrit pour tous les hommes ne doit puiſer 
que dans des ſources communes a tous les hommes, dans 
leur coeur et dans le ſpectacle de la nature. Le ſeul or- 
gueil peut Vengager a paſſer ces limites. n peut preſumer 


„ V. les Remarques de M. Defpreaux fur Lnge. 
+ Vie de Bacon par r 7 
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oe th beauté Ste eehte let alurdes esse es Bur- 
a qui travailleront I Fexpliquer, et qui kein nent 
encore plus, parcequ ils Fauront expliq ug. - 

XVI. Non-ſeulement le earactère de made mais Et à 1a na. 

encore. celui de ſon ouvrage, influe à cet égard ſur {© ture du ſu- 
conduite. La haute poëſſe, Pepopte, 1 tragedie, et Fade: jet. 
emprunteront plus rarement ces images que la comedie 

et la ſatire, parcequ belles peignent les paſſions, et que 
celles· ci crayonnent les mœurs. Horace et Plaute ſont 
preſqu#inintelligibles à quiconque n'a pas appris à virre, iy 
et à penſer comme le peuple Romain. Le rival de Flaute. 
Pelẽgant Terence eſt mieux entendu, parcequ'il a facrifis "MI 
la plaiſanterie au bon goũt, au lieu que Plaute a immolẽ 
les bienſEances à la plaiſanterie. Terence ſongeoit qu'il 
peignoit des Atheniens z tout dans ſes pieces eſt Grec, 
hormis le langage ; Plaute ſavoit qu'il parloit à des Ro- 
mains: on retrouve chez lui a Thebes, 3 Athenes, a Caly- 
don, les mœurs, les loix et juſqu'aux bitimens.de Rome f. bela 

XVII. Dans les pottes heroiques les mœurs, bien de la gran- 
quelles ne faſſent pas le fond de leurs tableaux, en or- deur de 
nent ſouvent le lointain. Il eft impoſſible de ſentir le plan, Rome. 
Part, et les details de Virgile, ſans exre inſtruit à fond de 
Thiſtoire, des loix, et de la religion des Romains, de la 
geographie de PItalie, du caractèere d' Auguſte, de la rela- 
tion ſingulière et unique que ce Prinee ſoutenoit avec le 
ſenat et le peuple 1. Rien de plus frappant, et de plus 
intèreſſant pour ce peuple, que le contraſte de Rome cou- 
verte de paille, renfermant trois mille citoyens dans ſes 
murs ||, avec cette meme Rome capitale de Punivers, dont- 
les maiſons Etoient des palais, les citoyens des princes, et 
les provinces des empires. Puiſque Florus a 1d faifir ce } 
cont traſte F, « on 255 croire que yg ne Ta pad manquk. 


v. Terent. kunuch. AR ii. Sc. ii. Heauton. AR i. We © : 

Les Cupedinarii dont parle Terence ne dẽtruiſent point cette reflexion. 
Ce mot (quand meme on n'adopteroit pas la FEI de Saumaiſc) Etoit , 
devenu d'un nom propre, un nom * Terence Eunuch, Act. 
l, Sc. ii. 

Amphytr. Act. i. Sc. i. Quid faciam nunc, fi Trefviri mein carce· 
tem compegerint, &c. 

t v. les Diſſertations de M de la Bleterie ſur le pouvoi ir des Empe- 
reurs. Mem de I Acad. des Belles Lettres, tom. xix. p. 357457. tom. 
ui. p. 299, &c. tom. xxiv. p. 261. &c. p. 279. Kc. 

| Varron de Ling. Latina, L. iv. Dionyf. Halytarn. L. xi. p. 76. 
Plutarch. in Romul. 

§ Voyez ſes paroles: Sora (quis credat?) et Algidum terrori fucrunt. 

Satricum et Corniculum provinciæ. De Verulis et Bovillis pudet; ſed tri- 

um phav] imus. Tibur nunc ſuburbanum, et zſtive, Præneſte deliciæ, nun- 

„ Cupatis in capitolio vetis petebatitur, Idem tunc Fzſulz, quod Carrz | 

* Wuper, Idem nemus Aricinum, quod POR fairs: 204. ellæ quod 
riacum: 
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Art de Vir- 


nis peide den mens un 

ce village, on tout juſqu au monarque, re- 
Our la ruſticite: Il lui en Dent les antiquites, et le 
| laiſſe habilemententreyoir a quoi er vi — 4 


L85AT SUR L'ETUDE/ 
niaitre. Eynmdte PREP 


ſon-hote par 


e futur, cache par les ronces, * reſerve 


# 2 vif ! Que ce contraſte eſt parlant _ hag 


homme inſtruit dans Pantiquite ! !-Qu'i] 2 fade aux yeux 


de celui qui n apporte à la lecture de irgile, d'autre — 
paration. ee un 3 naturel, et quelque connoifſance de 


la langue | 


XVIII. Micux on-poſazde Fant itz, plus 3 
Yart de ce pogte. Son ſujet &toit aſſea mince. La fuite 
ꝙ une bande d'exilés, le combat de quelques villageois, 


Petabliflement d'une bicoque, voilà. les travaux tant van - 
tẽs du peux Enẽt. Mais le poete les a annoblis, et il a ſũ 


en les annobliflant, les rendre encore plus interefſans. Pat 
une illuſion trop fine pour ne pas fe derober au commun 


des lecteurs, et trop heureuſe pour deplaire aux juges, il 


embellit les mceurs des fiecles heroſques, mais il les em- 


bellit ſans les dẽguiſer f. Le patre Latinus et le ſẽdi - 


tieux Turnus ſont transformes en monarques puiffans. 


„ Gefforiacum : Tiberis quod Euphrates. Coriolos, quoque, proh pudor! 


0 victos, adeo gloria ſui 8 ut . oppidum C. Marcius Coriolanss, 
« quaſi Numantiam aut Aſricam, nomini induerit extant, et parta de 
« Antio ſpolia, quos Mcnius 5 in ſuggeſtu ſori, captà hoſtium claſſi, ſuf. 
at firit; fi tamen illa, claſſis: nam ſex fuere roſtratæ. Sed hic numerus 
6 Illis initiis navale bellum fuit (1).“ Properce a entrevy cette mon 
confuſement. 

« Coffus, at infequitur Veientes ede Tolumni 

« Vincere dum Veios poſſe, laboris erat. 
« Nec dum ultra Tiberim, belli ſonus, ultima præda 
: < Nomentum, et captæ jugera terna Cors (2).” 


Mais dans toute la tirade il mele deux idees, qui par elles mſmes et par 


leurs effers, ſort tres differentes. La comparaiſon de Rome floriſſante avee 


Rome naiſſante, penètre Fame d'un ſentiment de grandeur et de plaifir, 
| Au lieu que ces campagnes incultes on paroifſoient à peine les . 


Fancienne Veies, inſpirent la melancolie et Fattendriſſcmcot. 
* Virg, Eneid. L. viii. V. 185—370. 
Hinc ad Tarpeiam fedem et Capitolia ducit, 
Artes nunc, olim ſylveſtribus horrida dumis. 
———— armenta videbant 
Roman fero et lautis  mugire Carinis. 
F Rien de plus difficile pour un Ecrivain Heve dans le luxe, que de pe- 
indre ſans baſſeſſe des meurs ſimples. Liſez I'Epitre de Pentlope dans 
Ovide, vous vous y ſentirez reyolts de cette meme ruſticite qui vous en- 
chante chez Howere. Liſez Mademoiſelle de Scudery, vous ſerez dela- 
greablement ſurpris de retrouver à la cour de Tomyris la pompe de celle 
de Louis XIV. Il fant etre fait à ces mœurs pour en ſaiſir le ton. La re- 
flexion a tenu lieu d'experience à Virgile, et peut - tre 3 Fenelon. I 
ont connu qu'il les falloit orner un peu, pour nt la delicateſſe de 
leurs cuncitoyens; mais qu'on choqueroit cette  delicateſſe, ſi on 
les fardoit beaucoup. 


WILT Anni Flank LC Al, (2) Propertii Eleg, * xi. V. az 
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LA LITTERATURE. 


Tovte PTtalie criint pour fa liberts. Ence triomphe des 


hommes et des dieux. Virgile fait encore faire rejaillir far 


les Troyens toute la gloire des Romains. Le fondateur 
de Rome fait difpatoitre celui de Lavinium. Ceſt un 
feu qui allume. Bientdt it embraſera toute la terre. 
Ense (ſi j'oſe hazarder Texpreſſion) contient le germe de 
tous ſes deſcendans. Affiegé dans fon camp, il nous 
rappelle Ceſar et Alexia *. Nous ne partageons point 


notre admiration. T0 3 | 
Jamais Virgile n' employe mieux cet art, que lorſque 

deſcendu aux enfers avec fon heros, fon imagination en 
paroit affranchie. H n'y erte point d'etres nouveaux et 
fantaſques. Romulus et Brutus, Scipion et Ceſar 8˙7 


montrent, tels que Rome les admira ou les craignit. - 


XIX. On lit les Georgiques avec ce gout vif qu'on Les Gcor- 
doit au beau, et avec ce plaiſir delicieux que Famenite giques- 


de leur objet inſpire à toute ame honnẽte et ſenſible. On 
pourroĩt cependant ſentir croitre ſon admiration, ſi on 
decouvroit chez leur auteur un but auſſi relevẽ que Vex- 
kcution en eſt achevee. Je puiſe toujours mes exemples 


chez Virgile. Ses beaux vers et les preceptes de fon 


ami Horace, fixèrent le goũt des Romains, et peuvent 


inſtruire la poſterite la plus reculee. Mais pour develo- 
per mes id&es, il faut les prendre d'un peu loin. 


XX. Les premiers Romains combattoient pour la Les vẽte- 
gloire et pour la patrie. Depuis le fiege de Veies + ils 


recevoient une paye afſez modique, et quelquefois des 
recompenſes après les triomphes 4; mais ils les recevoi- 
ent comme une grace, et non comme une dette. La 
guerre finie, chaque ſoldat devenu citoyen, ſe retiroit 
dans ſa cabane et y ſuſpendoit fes armes inutiles, pret 3 
les reprendre au premier fignal. N 1 

Quand Sylla rendit la tranquillite à la rẽpublique, les 
choſes etoient bien changes. Plus de trois cens mille 
hommes, accoutumes au carnage et au luxe 5, ſans biens, 
ſans patrie, ſans principes, exigeoient des recompenſes. 
Si le dictateur les leur avoit donnees en argent, ſuivant 
le taux Etabli enſuite. par Auguſte, elles lui auroient 
coütéè plus de trente deux millions de notre mon- 

* Jaurois dul dire Aleſia. Alexia eſt une legon fautive de quelque: 
ations des commentaires; mais les plus anciens manuſtrits, d'accord 
zvec les autres Ecrivains, portent conſtamment Aleſia (1). 

+ Liv. L. iv. c. 59, 60. ; . 

t Liv. L. xxx. c. 45, &c. Arbuthnot's Tables, p. 131, &c. 

9 Saluſt in Bell. Catilin. p. 22. Edit. Thyſii. 

(1) Notice de Fancienne Gaule, par M. d'Anville, p. 49. 
"2G noye, 
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— immenſe dans les tems les NOPE profps- 
Han [mais alors audeſſus des facultés de la en 
Sylla embraſſa un parti, que la nceſſitẽ et ſon int 
particulier, plutöt que le bien de Fetat, lui 88 il 
donna des terres aux ſoldats. Quarante ſept legions fu- 
rent diſperſces:dans Pltale. On fonda viogt quatre co- 
lonies militaires f. Expedient ruineux: ſi on les meloit, 
ils quittoient. leurs habitations pour ſe retrouver; ſi on 
les laiſſoit en corps, le premier ſeditieux y trouvoit une 
arme toute ,prete f. Ces vieux guerriers ennuyés du 
repos, et trouvant au-deſſous d'c eux dacheter par la ſueur 
ce qui pouroit ne coùter que du ſang 5, diſſipèrent leurs 
nouveaux biens par la de es et $47 ee de ſalut 
que dans une guerre civile, ſervirent. puiſſamment les 
deſſeins de Catilina ||. Auguſte, preſſe par les memes 
8 ſuivit le meme plan, et en i Jes W 
ſuites. La triſte Italie fumoit encore 


„ Des feux qu'à rallumẽ fa liberts mourante d. 
* ce taux ẽtoĩt de trois mille drachmes, ou douze mille ſeſterces pour 


le fimple legionaire (1), du double pour le cavalier et le centenier; et du 
- quadruple pour le tribun (a). La legion Romaine, depuis Taugments- 


tion de Marius (3), &toit de ſix mille fantaſſins, et de trois cens che- 


vaux. , Ce grand corps n'avoit que foixante * 75 mov ſavoir be. 25 
centeniert et fix tribune. | Voila le e | 


12 990 I6gjonnizes A zoco drachmes * 10 898 pro + 


ou 105. ſterling chacun, A 
2,820 centeniers et 14. 100 cavaliers à booo drachmes « ou N 5 
281o livres ſterling chacun, 8 elite 
282 tribuns à 12, 00 nen J. 410 chacun, 113 62⁰ 


En wett 1. 32,489,020 


suivant les alen de M. Arbathnoe cette ſomme ne ſeroit que de 
I. 30,705, 220, la drachme valant 74 ſoũs d' Angleterre (4). Mais quel - 


ques recherches que j'aic faites, la drachme Attique des derniers tems, 
&gale au denier Remain en. * comme en valeur, valoit bo 7 _ 


monnoye ( 5). 


Piſana du Cardinal Norris. Le ſecond c 


+ Liv. L. haxxix. Epitom. Preinſtieim. Suppl. L. E C: 1555 
Sur Particle des colonies militaires on peut conſulter les — 
. de ſa pr 
tation contient des details tres inſtructifs fur cette matière. 
t Tacit. Annal. xiv. p. 249. Edit. Lipſii. 
SF Tacit. de Mor. Germani. p. 441. 
Saluſt. in Bell. Catilin p 40. Cicero in Catilin, Orat. i. 99 
F Racin. Mithrid. AQ. iti, Sc. I. . | 


T4 Dion. Cafl. I. lis, Lipſ. Ex. ad. L. i. Annal. Tacit, 0. 


(2) Wotton's Hiſtory of Rome, p. 154. (3) Roſin. Antiq. 5. 9% 


(4) Arbuth. Tables, p. 15. 
(s) V. mes Rem. ISS. ſur les poids, Kc. des anciens. Hooper, th 
tos, et r ee p. 23, &c. Le 


7 » 


1 


guides plus ſüre, plus minutieux, et plus exacts que ne 


vieillard Corycien ||? Comme eux accoùtumè aux armes - 
des fa jeuneſſe, il trouvoit enfin le bonheur dans une re- 


Les hardis ann n'avoient * leurs „pe ens 


bs 


que par une guerre ſanglante, et leurs frequens actes de 
violence montroient afl 
 armes A la main * 


1 ſe croiojent. towjours les 


XXI. Qu -avoit- il alors de plus aſſorti à la donce po- 1 But de Vir- 


litique d' Auguſte, que d'e employer les chants harmonieux ile 


de ſon ami, pour les rEconcilier à leur nourel. Etat! 1 


Auſſi lui conſcilla-t-it de compoſer cet ouvrage. 


Da facilem curſum, atque audacibus annue enen, ; 
| Ignaroſque vie mecum miſeratus agreſtes,, © 
Ingredere et votis jam nunc affurſee. vocari . 

Bassett avoit cependant plus de cinquante Ecrivains 

Grecs 4 les livres de: Caton et de Varron etoient des 


uvoit I'ttre un pobte. Mais il falloit faire goũter a des 
foldats le repos de la campagne plut6t que de les inſtruire 
dans les principes de Pagriculture ? De la toutes ces 
deſcriptions touchantes des plaiſirs innocens du campag- 


nard, ſes jeux, ſes foyers, ſes retraites dẽlicieuſes oppo- 


ſees. aux amuſemens e des hommes, et a leurs af- 
faires plus frivoles que leurs amuſemenns. * 
Il y a dans ce tableau de ces traits vifs et inn edu, | 
de ces detours. caches. et heureux, qui montrent dans 
Virgile, un genie-pour la ſatyre, que des vues ſupèri- 


eures et la bonte de ſon cœur  Yempechoient.' ſeules de 


cultiver g. Quel veteran ne ſe reconnoiſſoit pas dans le 


traite ſauvage, que ſes travaux avoient transformee en un 
lieu de delices J. 

L'Italien las de mener une vie remplie de craintes le- 
gitimes, deploroit avec Virgile les malheurs du tems, et 
plaignoit ſon prince de ſe voir erde par la violence 
des veterans, _ 

Ut cum carceribus ſeſe efudere quadrige, 
Addunt in ſpatium, et fruſtra retinacula"tendens ' 
Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas **. 


et recommencoit ſes travaux ng Vef poir dun nouveau 
ſiecle d'or. | 


* V. Donat. in Vit. Virgil. Virgil, Relog. ix. v. 2, &c, 

} Virg. Georg. L.. i. v. 40. f Varro de Re Ruſtic, L. i. c. 1. 

$ Hic petit excidiis urbem, miſeroſque penates, 
Ut gemmã bibat, et Sarrano dormiat vitro, Virg. Georg. I.. ii. 505, &c. 

| Virg. Georg. L. iv. 125. et ſeq. 

J 11 ©toit du nombre des pirates auxquels Pompee avoit donn des ter- 
res. V. Serv. in Loc. et Vell. Pater, L. ii. p. 56. 8 

* Virg. _ L. i. v. 512. | : 
XXII. 8 
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b. p. 565. Sueton. in Auguſt. e. 49. 


des Ecrits et des Ecrivains, ce qu'ils ont dit, &'ils- Pont 


gues et des manuſcrits, le diſcernement des ouvrages 


guer la nation des critiques, en. Critiques grammairiens, 
en critiques rheteurs et en critiques hiſtoriens. A pre- 


NATL bs 011026 86. (#1 


— 


N a aun eee 


ges 85 e cette . FA ag 
e infenfiblement au repos. Ils paſſerent_ 
en paix les trente ans qui s Scoulèrent avant qu Auguſte 


et ctabli, non ſans beaucoup de difficulte, at trẽſor 


our les payer en argent f. 
' Ariſtote, qui portoit la dane dane deb ten- 
12 . de la nature et de art, eſt le père de la critique. 


mae 


ee tems, dont Ia juſtice lente, mais ſure, met enfin la s. Il 
rits & Ia place de Ferreur, a briſc les ſtatues da philoſo- f 
phe, mais a > es Tek. les decifions du critique. Deſtitue _ { 


d obſervations, il a donne des chimeres pour des faits. 
Formé dans VFecole de Platon, et dans les 6crits| d Ho- 
mere, de 80 „ d' Euripide et de Th „ua 
puiſé ſes régles dans la nature des choſes. et dans la 
connoiſſance du cœur humain. II les eee OD: 
exemples des plus modeles. 2 
Deux mille ans fe font 6coul6s depuis Ariſtote. 1 
critiques ont perfectionnte leur art. Cependant ils ne 
ſont pas encore ee ſur l'objet de leurs travaux. Les 
le Clerc, les Couſin, les Des- maiſeaux, les de Sainte- 
Marthe $, nous en offrent des d&finitions differentes. 
Pour moi, je les crois toutes ou trop partiales, ou trop 
arbitraires. La critique eſt, ſelon moi, Part de juger 


bien dit, s'ils ont dit vrai g. De la .premitre de ces 
branches découle la aire, la connoiflance das lan- 


ſuppolcs,. le retablifſement des endroits corrompus. 
Toute la theorie de la poëſie et de Feloquence ſe tire de 
la ſeconde. La troiſeme ouvre un champ immenſe, | 
examen et la critique des faits. On pourroit donc diſtin-, 


* Sylveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 113 
Cædibus et victu fædo deterruit A 3 
Dictus ob hoe lenire tigres rabidoſque le ones. 

2 Horat. Ars pen v. Wit 
+ Tillewont. Hig. des Emper. Tacit. Annal. L. i. p. 39. Dio L. 
t Clerici Ars Crit, L. i. c. l. 
$ 11 faut borner ce vrai au vrai kiſtorique, à la verit de leurs tEmoi 

non de leurs opinions; Cette dernière efpece de veriteè eit pl 
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tenſions excluſives des premiers ont nui non ſeulement 3 
leur travail, mais à celui de leurs confrères. FRA TE 
XXIV. Tout ce qu'ont été les hommes, tout ce que le Matcrizus 
genie a eréẽ, tout ce que la raiſon a peſe, tout ce que le du critique. 
travail a recueilli, voila le dEpartement de la critique. La | 
juſteffe d'efprit, la fineſſe, la penetration, ſont toutes ns- 
ceſſaires pour Pexercer dignement. Je ſuis le littErateur dans | 
ſon cabinet, je le vois entoure des productions de tous les Ne 
fixcles 5 fa bibliothèque en eſt remplie : ' ſon eſprit en eſt 
«claire, ſans en etre charge. Il Etend fes regards de tous 
cötes. L'auteur le plus &oigne du travail de inſtant, n'eſt 
pas oubhe : un trait lumineux pourroit s'y rencontrer, qui 
confirmeroit les decouvertes du critique ou qui Ebranleroit 
ſes hypotheſes. Le travail de Perudit eſt acheve. Le philo- 
fophe de nos jours s' arrete et loue la memoire du compila- 
teur. Celui-cr en eſt quelquefois la dupe, et prend les ma- 
teriaux pour Pedifice. | 
XXV. Mais le vrai critique ſent que fa tache ne fait que Operations 
commencer. II pèſe, if combine, il doute, il decide. Ex- du critique. 
act et impartial, il ne fe rend qua la raiſon, ou a Pautorits | 
qui eſt la raiſon des faits *. Le nom le plus reſpectable le 
cede quelquefois an temoignage d'ecrivains auxquels les cir- 
conſtances ſeules donnent un poids momentane. Prompt et 
fecond en refſources, mais ſans fauſſe ſabtilite, il oſe ſacri- 
her Vhypothefe la plus brillante, la plus ſpecieuſe, et ne fait 
point parler à ſes maitres le langage de ſes conjectures. 
Ami de la vérité, il cherche le genre de preuves qui con- 
vent I ſon ſujet, et il s'en contente. Il ne porte point la 
faux de Vanalyſe ſur ces beautẽs dẽlicates, qui ſe fanent ſous 
h touche la moins rude; mais auſſi, peu content d'une ad- 
miration ſterile, il fouille juſques dans les principes les plus 
caches du coeur humain, pour ſe rendre raiſon de ſes plaiſirs 
et de ſes dEgolits. Modeſte et ſenſẽ il n' tale point ſes con- 
ectures comme des verites, ſes inductions comme des faits, 
les EY comme des demonſtrations. 

VI. On a dit que la geomt&trie etoit une bonne logi- RP, 
que, et Pon a cru lui dey un grand Eloge - il eſt plus _ ee, 
Llorieux aux ſciences de developper ou de perfectionner logique. 
homme, que de reculer, les bornes de univers. Mais la 
itique ne peut-elle pas partager ce titre? Elle a meme 


wit vantage : la gEometrie s'occupe de demonſtrations qui 
. ele trouvent que chez elle; la critique balance les diffe- 
„1. s degres de vraiſemblance. C'eſt en les comparant que 
* es reglons tous les jours nos actions, que nous décidons 


went de notre fort f. Balangons des vraiſemblances eri- 
ques, . | : 


4 Ceſt. a dire, Pautorite avec Vexps Sons. | - | | 
i ll gagit principalement des élèmens de la geomttrie et de ceux de Ia 


t:que, 


Yeu, III. EQ XXVII. Notre 


— 
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Contro- XXVII. Ms ſiscle, qui ſe croit deſſins 3 a 8 les 
verſe ſur "gn en tout genre, a..enfante un Pirrhoniſme hiſtorique, 
2 utile et dangereux., -M. de Pouilly, eſprit brillant et ſuper- 
meme ficiel, qui citoit plus qu'il ne lifoit, douta de la certitude * 
des cinq premiers ſiecles de Rome; mais ſon imagination 
peu faite pour ces recherches, c&da facilement à Perudition 
et à la critique de M. Freretet de VAbbe Sallier . M. de 
"Beaufort fit revivre cette controverſe, et Phiſtoire Romaine 
ſouffrit beaucoup des attaques d'un écrivain, qui ſavoit 
douter et qui ſavoit decider. } 
rad, XXVIIL Un traité des Romains et des Carthaginois de. 
. Rome et vint entre ſes mains une objection accablante f. Ce, traits 
Carthage. ſe rencontre chez Polybe, hiſtorien exact et ᷣclairé . 
Loriginal ſe conſervoit a Rome de ſon tems. Cependant ce 


monument authentique contredit tous les hiſtoriens. I. 0 
Brutus et M. Horatius y paroiſſent comme exergant le con- Wil 
ſulat enſemble, quoiqu'Horatius n'y parvint qu "apres la * 
: mort de Brutus. Les Romains y ont des ſujets qui n'etoient " 
encore que leurs allies. On entend parler de la marine d'un 105 
peuple qui ne conſtruiſit ſes premiers vaiſſeaux que dans l li 


Pro mmere guerre Punique, deux cens cinquante ans apres 1 
e conſulat de Brutus. noms concluſions fatales ne tire - Ar 
t· on pas de cette contrariete ?_ Elles ſont toutes au deſi- 


vantage des hiſtoriens, 
Le trait XXIX. Cette objection a fort bern ec 1 


u de M. de Beaufort. Ils ont doute de Pauthenticite de c« alli. 
| monument original. Ils en ont avance la datte. Tachonspar Nen 4 
une explication vraiſemblable de concilier le monumentet * 
Les . les hiſtoriens. Separons d' abord la datte d' avec le corps a ton 
traits. Celui-ci eſt du tems de Brutus. Celle-là eſt de l en | 


t le 
de ce 
ondit 


fagon de Polybe ou de ſes antiquairgs Romains. Les noms 
des conſuls ne fe liſoient jamais dans les traites ſolemnels 
dans les federa conſacres par toutes les.ceremonies.. de | 


religion. Les ſculs miniſtres de cette religion, les feciau, Minis de 
Tes ſignoient : et cette circonſtance diſtinguoit les dera et Mes af 
les ſpenſanes. Nous devons ce detail a Tite Live $. II fat WW... | 
i e ee la difhcults. Les antiquaires auront pris les le. Neut en 


eres 
ten, 
ur gro 
Nux: 
0.07 


tique 


1 * Une definition claire de cette chrtirnde* ſur laquelle on ſe diſputoit 
anroit pu abrsger la controverſe. “ C'eſt la certitude hiſtorique.“ Mais cette 
certitude varie de fiecle en fiecle. Je crois en gros à Hexiſtence et aux actions 
de Charlemagne : mais la certitude que j'en ai, n'eſt point ele! a KP des 
exploits d'Henri quatre. 5 

V. Mem. de I Acad. des Belles- Lettres, tom. vi. p. 14. 190. 
+ Differt. ſur l'Incertit. de I Hiſt, Rom. p. 33—46. 5 
| Polyb. Hiſt. I.. iii c. 22. 
8 Spoponderunt conſules, legati, quzſtores, tribuni militum, nominaque 
eõrum qui ſpoponderunt adhue exſtant, ubi fi ex ſœdere acta res eſſet Præter 


quam duorum fecialium non extarent. Tit. Liv. L. ix c. 
| 7 | Claus 


1 


* Tit, 
le pret; 
fV.c 


CI 
» 
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ciaux pour les conſuls. Mais fans ſonger a cette mepriſe, ces 
antiquaires que rien n'obligeoit à la preciſion dans Pexplica- 
tion des monumens publics, ont marque l'année du regi- 
fuge, par les noms celebres-du fondateur de la liberté et de 
celui du capitole. Il leur importoiĩt peu de s'aſſurer s'ils exer- 
I ðé§dd ]¾Tʃ—?œ- 
XXX. Les peuples d'Ardee, d' Antium, de Terracine, 1, ſujets 

_n'toient point ſujets des Romains, ou s'ils Petoient, les des Ro- 

hiſtoriens nous ont donne une idée tres fauſſe de PEtendue mains. 

de la republique. Tranſportons- nous dans le fitcle de Bru- 

tus, et puiſons dans la politique des Romains, une défini- 

tion du terme d'alliè afſez eloignee de la notre. Rome, 

quoique la derniere colonie des Latins, ſongea de bonne 

heure à reunir toute cette nation ſous ſes loix. Sa diſcipline,” 

ſes heros et ſes viCtoires lui acquirent bientot une ſuperi-. 

orits decidee. Fiers, mais politiques, les Romains en uſe- 

rent avec une ſageſſe digne de leur bonheur. Ils comprirent 

que des cites mal-affervies arreteroient les armes, épuiſe- 

rent les treſors, et corromproient les mœurs de la repub- 


- 


a lque. Sous le nom plus ſpecieux d'alliés, ils ſurent faire 

eimer leur joug aux vaincus. Ceux- ci conſentirent avec plaiſir 

eL reconnoitre Rome pour la capitale de la nation Latine, et à 

a- WW bii fournir un corps de troupes dans toutes ſes guerres. La 
republique ne leur devoit qu'une protection, marque de ſa 

es fouverainete et qui leur coùtoit fi cher. Ces peuples'&toient 

e allies de Rome, mais ils virent bientot eux-memes qu'ils 

par en Etoient eſclaves *®. © VVV» e 

t et XXXI. Cette explication diminue la difficulte, me dira- 0 


du 


t-on, mais ne la diſſipe pas. Txrroc, Fexprefſſion dont ſe 
e bk 


ſert Polybe, ſignifie ſujet, dans le ſens propre du mot. Je 


oms Wane le conteſterai pas. Mais nous n'avons que la traduction 
nels, e ce traité; et ſi Von accorde à ſes copies une confiance” 

e 1 Wconditionelle pour le fond des choſes, il ne doit pas Ctre per- 
jau, Iris de rien conclure de leurs expreſſions priſes à la rigueur. 

ro Wes aſſemblages d'idees ſont ſi arbitraires, les nuances fi le- 

1 fait eres, les langues ſi diferentes, que le plus habile traducteur 

es le- Peut chercher des expreſſions Equivalentes, mais n'en trouve 


eres que de ſemblables + Le langage de ce traité etoit 


toit, l . . . "Be. . 
os icten, Polybe fe fia aux antiquaires Romains. La vanite 
adio ur groſſit les objets. Federati ne ſignifie pas des allies 
elle 0 tux : rendons le, dirent-ils, par ſujets. 


XXII. La marine des Romains embaraſſe encore nos 3 
fques. Polybe nous aſſure que la flotte de Du- rine. 


* 


* Tit. Liv. L. viii. c. 4. 


minadbe "2 ; 8 ; | . F 
t prot! © Preteur Annius appelle le gauvernement des Romains, Regnum impotent. 
i. c. v. Cleric. Ars Critic. L. ii. c. 2. § I, 2, 3. | 

claus 4, 
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Ré flexions 


ſur cette 
diſpute. 


La critique 
une prati- 


que ſans 
erre une 
routine. 


une hypotheſe qui explique ce... phenomene. dune ma- 


* 1 — - 


ge fut leur premier eſſai dans. ce genre“. Th bien, 
bolybe fe trompe, puiſqu'il ſe. contredit; ph 2 toute 


niere raiſonnable z et c'eſt tout ce qu'on eſt en droit d'exiger 
d'une hypethéſe. Tarquin opprime le peuple et les ſoldats; 
Us approprie tout le hutin. On ſe degotite de AN 
Equipe de petits bätimens qui font des courſcs ſur. mer. 


La republique naiſſante les pyotege, mais met un frein par 
ce traité A leurs depredations. Des guerres continuelles, la 


paye qu'on aceorde aux troupes de terre, font negliger la 
marine; et dans un fiecle ou deux, on oublie qu'elle a ja- 
mais exiſté +. Polybe aura parle d une fagon un peu trop 


XXXIII. D'ailleurs la premiere marine des Romains ne 8 
pouvoit Etre compoſeèe que de batimens A cinquante rames. : 
Gelon et Hieron conſtruiſirent des vaiſſeaux plus grands. . 
Les Grecs et les Carthaginois les imitèrent; et dans l | 
premiere guerre Punique, les Romains mirent en mer de p 
ces vaiſſeaux à trois ou quatre rangs de rames, qui etonnent +6 
encore nos antiquaires et nos mechaniciens. Cet armement £ 
ẽtoit bien propre à faire oublier leurs effais antiques et 
ere Pal ure PAL 3 

XXXIV. Pai defendu avec plaiſir une hiſtoire utile et 
intéreſſante. Mais j'ai voulu ſurtout montrer par ces f. 
flexions, combien ſont delicates les diſcuſſions de la criti f 
que, od il ne s'agit de ſaiſir la demonſtration, mais de com- lite 
parer le poids des vraiſemblances oppoſces z. et combien il Wl cont 
faut ſe defier des ſyſtemes les plus Eblouiſſans, puiſqu'ily en Nod f 
a ſi peu qui ſoutiennent Pepreuve d'un examen libre et at- u- 
. nero! 


XXV. Une nouvelle confideration embaraſſe la ctit- * 
que d'une nouvelle difficultè. Il eſt des ſciences qui ne foot lobje 
que des connoiſſances: leurs principes ſont des verites de 
ſpeculation et non des maximes de conduite. II eſt plus 
facile de comprendre ſterilement une propoſition, que de ſe 
la rendre familière, de Pappliquer avec juſteſſe, de sen 
ſervir comme d'un guide dans ſes Etudes, et d'un flambeal 


dans ſes decouvertes. 


1 


* Polyh. L. 1. c. 20. ; | | 3 
je ne dis rien de la flotte qui parut devant Tarente. Je crois que le 
vaiſſeaux appartenoient aux habitans de Thuricun. Voyez Freinſheim Sif- 

plem, Livian. L. xii. c. 8. | 8 
* + Arbuthnot's Tables, p. 225. Hiſt. du commerce des anciens, par Hutt 
c. 221. | | | | | 

S Ori peut voir une autre hypotheſe du ctlebre M. Freret. Elle plzit pil 
Ta fimplicite, mais elle me paròſt infoutenable. Voy, M<moires de PA 
dem. des Bellts-Lettres, tom, xviii. p. 102, &c, 


1 tis Ia critique n'eſt point — Ses 
principes genEranx ſont vrais, mais ſtériles. Celui qui ne 
connolit qu'eux, ſe meEprend Egalement, qu'il veuille les 
ſuiyre ou qu'il ofe sen carter. Le genie plein de reffources, 
maitrs des regles, mais maitre auffi des raiſons des régles 

paroit ſouvent les mẽpriſer. Za route nouvelle et hardi 
{-wble Fen eloigner :''mais' ſuivez. le juſqu' au bout, v 
royes en In un admirateur, mais un admirateur éclairé des 
memes regles, qui {ont towjours la baſe de fes raiſonnemens 
et de ſes dẽcouvertes. Que toutes les ſciences ſuſſent legum 

non hominum reſpublica, voua le ſbuhait du peuple des ſa- 
vans. Son accompliſie ment feroit ſon bonheur: mais on nd 

fait que trop que le bonheur des peuples et la gloire de crux 

qui les 6clairent ou qui les gonvernent, ſont des objets ſou- 

rent diffẽreus, et que lqueſois oppoſes. Les ſavans · du pre- 

mier ordre ne veulent que des ttucles ſemblables à la lance 

d' Achille: elle n'ẽtoit faite que pour les mains du heros 
Efayons de la manier. 

XXXVI. Le légiflateur de la critique: a prononct, que le Le potte | 

poeẽte gs rendre les heros tels que Fhiſtoire nous les fait peut · il s 


2 i 


Aut fomam ſequere, aut ſbi convenieatia 7 a, 
e s Hemereum ſi forte reponis Acbillem. | 
 dmpiger 5 inacundus, inerorabilis, C ©. | 
Jura neget jibs nata, mihil nam arragel armis, to. 8 $ 


Reduirons-nons donc le potte au röle d'un froid anna- 
ite ? Lui 6terons-nons de grand pouvoir de la fiction, ce 
contraſte, ce choc des caracteres, ces fituations inattendues 
d Fon tremble pour homme, où Pon admire le hbros ? 
Ou-bien, plus amis des beautés que des regles, lui pardons 
eerons- nous plus aiſẽment les anachroniſmes que ennui ? 
rity XXVII. Charmer, attendrir, 6leyer Feſprit, c'eſt-I1a 
fork Wi !objet de la poetic. Les loix partiales ne doivent jamais faire 3 p45 8 
de bperdre de vue qu elles ne ſont gue des moyens deſtinés à loi. Exem- 


plus WW aider ſes operations, et non à les embaraſſer. On a vu que ple de Vir- 
de e | philoſoptre herifſce de dEmonſtrations, oſe I-peine en- Eile. 

gen mer les idées regues; comment la poefie pourroit-elle 

beau elperer de plaire quien &y pretant ? Nous nous plaifons à re- : 


wor les heros et les èvꝭnemens de Pantiquite; paroĩſſent- ils 
trareſtis, ils produiſent la ſurpriſe, mais une ſurpriſe qui re- 
folte contre les nouveautes. Lorſqu'un auteur veut hazar- 
r quelque changement, il doit reflechir il en nait une 
V. Bentley et Sanadon au v 120. de Part Pottique d' Horace. 
| ores Ars Poet. v. oy et ſcq- 

beautẽ 
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beauté frappante ou lẽgère, mais toujours proportionnée 1 
la violation des loix. Ce neſt e ere 1 
ter ſon attentat. 1 1 DENT Ny ways $04 d 5 
Les auachroniſmes d'Ovide nous déplaiſent *, La verits 
pou corrompue fans etre embellie. Que le Mezence de 
Virgile eſt d'un caractère different l Ce prince ne perir que 
par les armes d' Aſcagne. + Mais quel lecteur aſſez glact 
pour y ſonger un inſtant, lorſqu'il voit Enee, miniſtre des 

a vengeances cẽleſtes, devenir le protecteur des nations op. 
primees, lancer la foudre ſur la tete du coupable tyran, 
mais s'attendrir ſur la victime infortunte. de ſes coups, le 
jeune et pieux Lauſus digne d'un autre pere, et d'un deſtin 
plus propice ? Que de beautes Phiſtoire faifoit perdre au 
poete | Encourage par ce ſucces, il Pabandonne quand il 
elit dit le ſuivre. Ense arrive dans Italie ſi defiree; les 
Latins accourent pour défendre leurs foyers, tout menace 
du plus ſanglant combat. POE: Fas Mo oy 


cc Deja de traits en Pair &levoit un nuage ; f 
« Deja couloit le ſang premices du carnage +.” 
| Deja couloit le ſang premices du carnage +.” 


ö 


Le nom d'Enée fait tomber les armes aux ennemis, l 

Ils craignent de combattre ce guerrier, dont la gloire ; 

S'eleve des cendres de fa patrie. Ils courent embraſſer ( 

ce prince annonce par tant d'oracles, qui leur appor- y 

te du fond de FAfie, ſes dieux, une race de heros, et f 

la promeſſe de Fempire de univers. Latinus lui offie 

un azile et fa fille. Quel coup de theatre | Quiil etoit | 

digne de la majeſte de VEpopee, et de la plume de Virgil of 

u'on lui compare, fi.on Vole, Vambaſlade d'Ilioneus, k | 

„ paalais de Latinus, et le diſcours du monarque 9. Qu 
e wag - XXXVUL. Que le potte, je le repete encore, fe bazar- 7 
Arictions. der, pourvũ que le lecteur retrouve toujours dans ſes fic- = 
_ ._ » tions, ce meme degré de plaiſir que la verite et les conve- * 
nances lui euſſent offert. Qu'il ne bouleverſe pas les annales den 


d'un ſiècle pour dire une antithèſe. L'invention ne trouven 
pas cette loi trop ſẽvere, ſi elle reflechit que le ſentiment ap- 


* En maticre de geographie et de chronologie ou doit peu compter fur 
Fautorite d'Ovide. Ce potte &toit d'une ignorance grofficre dans ces deut 
ſciences. Liſez la dEſcription des voyages de Medee ; Meramorph. L. vi". 
350. A 40% et le xiv. L. des memes Metamorph. Celle- là eſt remplie d cr. 
reurs geographiques, qui donnent la torture aux commentateurs-memes : et 
celui ci fourmille de bevugs chronologiques. # i 
*+ Serv. ad Virg. Eucid L. iv. v. 620. Dion. Halycarn. Antiq. Rom. L. 

4 Racin. Iphig. Act v. Sc. dern. Tit. Liv. L. i. e. 1. 

$ Virg. Eneid. L. vii. v. 148. juſqu'a 285. „„ 

. 8 | partient 


r (ur 
dent 
711. v. 
der. 


* ed 


J. I. In 


tient 


partient I tous les hommes, que les connoiſſances ne ſont 


ſe partage que d'un petit nombre, et que le beau agit plus 


puiſſamment fur Lame que le vrai ſur leſprit. Quelle ſe 


ſouvienne toutefbis qu'il eſt des ecarts que rien ne pt ut faite 


oublier. L' imagination forte de Milton, la verſification har- 
mon ieuſe de Voltaire, ne nous recancilteroient j jamais arec 
Cefar lache, Catilina vertueux, Henri IV. vainqueur des 


Romains.” Diſons en raſſemblant nos idees, que les carag- 


teres des grands hommes doivent ètre ſaerẽs; mais que les 
poëtes peuvent ecrire leur hiltorre, moins comme elle a ety, 
que comme elle eat di Ctre z qu'une creation nouvelle-re- 
rolte moins que des changemens eſſentiels, parce que ecux- 
Cl ſuppoſent Ferreur, et cclle-la une ſimple ignorance; et 
qu 'enfin on rapproche plus aiſement les tems que les lieux. 
On doit ſans doute de i indulgence aux hecles recules, on 
les ſyſtemes des chronologiltes font les fictions des poetes, I 
Pagrement pres. Quiconque Sſe condamner Vepiſode de Di- 
don ell plus Philoſophe © ou moins homme de goat que moi“. 
XXXIX. Plus 


* On peut douter cependant & cet cpifode bleſſe ia veritable chronologie. 
Dans le ſyſtème plauſible du Chevalier Newton, Ente et Didon fe trouvent 
contemporains (1). Les Romains devoient mieux connoitre Ihiſtoire de 
Carthage que les Grecs. Les archives de Carthage Etroient paſſes à Rome 
(2). La langue Punique y Etoit aſſez connue (3). Les Romains conſultoient 
yolontiers les Afric3ins ſur leurs origines (4). D'ailleurs (et c'eſt afſez pour 


diſcuiper notre poete) Virgile adopte une chronologie plus conforme aux ſup- 


3 de Newton qu'a celles d' Eratoſthene. Feut' tue on ne ſera pas 
che de voir les preuves de ce ſentiment. 5 

Sept ans fuffirent à peine au courroux de Junon et aux Voyages d' Ende. 
Cel Didon qui me bappre hend; 

© —— Nam te jam ſeptima portat 
Omnibus errantem terris et fluctibus æſtas (5). 

Quelques mois après il arriva au bord du Libre. Ce fut: Ja que le Dieu du 
feuve lui apparut, lui predit de nouveaux combats, mais lui tit efperer une 
fin gloricuſe a ſes maux, Un prodige confir ma Poracle. Une truye couchee 
{ur le rivage montroit, par ſes trente petits pui l'environnoient. le nombre 
d'anntes qui devoient s'&couler avant _ le jeune Aſcaguc jetrat les fonde- 


mens d' Albe: : 


« Tamque tibi, ne vana putes 15 fingere ſomnum, 
* Littoreis ingens in venta fub ilicibus ſus, 

« Triginta capitym ſœtus enixa, jacebir; 
Alba, ſolo r-cubans, albi circum uders nati. 

« Hie locus urbis erit, requies ea certa laborum : 
Ex quo ter denis urbem redeuntibhus annis 
* Aſcanius clari condet cognomiais Albam (6).” 


(1) V. Newton” s Chronology of ancient Kingdoms reformed, p. 32 
(2) Univerfal Hiſtory, tom. xviii. p. 111, 112. | 
(3) Plant. Penul. Act v. Sc. 7. | | 
4) Saluſt. in Bell. Jugurth. c. 17. Ammian Marcel. 1. xii, Mem. de 
Acad. des Belles Lettres, tam. iv. p. 464 (5) Virgile Encid L i. v. 755. 
(d) idem. L. viii. v 42. ; 
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. Na- 1 etoient toutes lièes. On a cri voir un bois immenſe. 


i 
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ss SUR I2ETUDE. | 
XXXTR. Plus on a a rofondi les ſciences, plus on a vd 


u premier coup d' il tous les . qui le formaient 
paroiſſoient iſoles, mais a-t-on-perce la ſuperficie, on a yi 
que toutes les racines etoient entremel&es. OO Rs. 

Il n'y a point d'etude, pas meme la plus chétive et 1a 
moins connue, qui n'offre quelquefois des faits, des ouver- 
tures, des objections à Ja = ſublime et à la plus eloignee 
des connoiſſances. Jaime A peſer ſur cette conſideration, 


Cette ville demeura pendant trois cens ans le ſitge de Vempire et le berceay 
des Romains ; 8 EE 
„ « Hic jam ter centum totos regnabitur annos "ot 
| * Gente ſub Hectorea (1). „ 
Ce ſont-Ià les expreſſions que Virgile met a la bouche de Jupiter, Nos chro- 
nologiſtes s embaraſſent peu de faire tenir ia parole au Maitre du tonnerre. 
Ils font detruire la ville d' Albe par Tullus Hoſtilius pres de ginq cens ans 
apres ſa ſondation, et environ cent ans apres celle de Rome (2). Mais tout 
s applanit dans le ſyſtème de Newton. La priſe de Troye placte à Pan gog, 
et ſuivie d'un intervalle de 337 ans, nous conduit a 567, 60 ans apres les 
Palilia, ẽpoque qui quadre au · mieux avec le regne du troiſième ſucceſſeur de 
Romulus (3). Une ancienne tradition conſer ve par Plutarque (4) y coin- 
cide avec preciſion, On deterra les livres de Numa, An. ant. Chr. 181, 
quatre cens ans apres la mort de ce roi ct le commencement du regne d'Hoſ+ 


tilius. Numa mourut donc $81 ans avant l'ère Chretienne. Quel art dans le : 
poëte de ſaiſir le moment of Ente arrive a Carthage, pour repondre à ſes < 
critiques, de la ſeule manière que la rapidits de ſa marche et la grandeur de 0 


fon ſujet pouvoicnt le lui permettre ] Il leur fait ſentir que dans ſes hypo- 
theſes la rencontre de Didon et d' Ente n'eſt point une licence poëtique. Vir- 
gile n'eſt point le ſrul qui ait revoque en doute la chronologie vulgaire des 
rois Latins. Je le ſoupgonne meme d'avoir puiſẽ ſes idees dans les ouvr; 
de ſon contemporain I rogue - Pompẽe. Cet hiſtorien, le rival de Tite - Line 
et de Saluſte (5), donneit au royaume d' Albe la meme durte de trois cens 
ans. Si ſon hiſtoire univerſelle ne s' toit pas perdue, nous y verrions ap- 
paremment le detail et les preuves de cette opinion. A preſent il faut nous 
contenteur d'en lire la ſimple expoſition chez ſon abreviateur. | & Albam 
« Jongam condidit quæ trecentis annis caput regvi ſuit (6).” Tite-live lui- 
mEme, ce pere de Phiſtoire Romaine, qui fait paroitre quelquefois tant 
d'attachement à la chronologie regue (7), mais qui gliſſe d'ordinaire ſur les 
endroits ſcabreux, d'une fagon qui montre ſa bonne foi et fon ignorance, 
femble ſe defier de ſes guides dans ces ſiècles reculés. Rien de plus nature 
que de marquer la duree du regne de chaque roi Latin dont il rapporte le 
nom (8)! Or il ſe tait ſur cet article. Rien de plus nẽceſſaire que de fixer au 
moins Vintervale entre Ente et Romulus; il ne le fait point. Ce n'eſt pas 
tout. © La deſtruction d' Albe, dit- il, ſuivit de 400 ans fa fondation (9). 
En retranchant cent ans pour les regnes de Romulus et de Numa, et pour 
Ja moitiẽ de celui d' Hoſtilius, il nous en reſtera 300 au- lieu de 400 que nous 
donneroit la chronologie d'Eratoſtene, Tite-Live eſt donc d'accord avec 
Virgile a peu de choſe pres; et cette petite difference affermit leur union 
lutöt qu'elle nc aff iblit. Je prevois une objection, mais des plus minces. 
* rẽpondre ce jervit reer des monſtres pour les comhattre; ainſi, je fipis 
eite digreion dei wop loagues.) to 8 
(1) Virgile Eneid. L. i. v. 272. N | 
(2) V. ies Vat Is Chronolog. d' Helvicus. & I. ann. C. 656, &c. 
(3) Newton's Chronology, p. 52, &. (4) V. Plutarch. au Numa. 
(5) Flav. Vopiſc. in Proem. Aurelian. (6) Juſtin. I. xl. c. T. 
(7) Tit. Liv. L. i. c. 18. et alibi paſſim. (8) Tit. Liv. L. 1. 2. 29. 
(q) ldem. I. i. c. 29. . 0 8 I 


DE. LA LITTERATURE. 


Il faut faire voir aux nations et aux profeſſions differentes, 1 
leurs beſoins rEciproques. Montrez 3 PAnglois les aran- 


tages du Frangois ; faites connoitre au phyſicien les ſecours 
que la littérature lui preſente ; amour propre ſupplee 3 ce 
que la diſcretion vous a fait ſupprimer. Ainſi la philoſo- 
phie s'etend: Phumanite gagne. Les hommes Etoient ri- 
vaux 5 ils ſont freres. „ ee 
XI. Dans toutes les ſciences nous nous appuyons ſur les 7 ;::fon de 
raiſonnemens et ſur les faits. Sans ceux-ci nos études ſe- la phyſique 
roient chimeriques z priy6es de ceux-12 elles ne ſauroient ᷑tre et de la bits 
qu'aveugles. C'eſt ainſi que les Belles-Lettres ſont elan 
gees. Toutes les branches de Tetude de la nature, qui cache 

ſouvent ſous une petiteſſe apparente une grandeur reelle, le 

ſont pareillement. Si la phyſique a ſes Buffons, elle a auf 

(pour parler le langage du tems) ſes exudits. La connoiſ 

ſance de Pantiquite leur offre aux uns et aux autres, une 

riche moiſſon de faits propres I dévoiler la nature, on du 

moins à empEcher ceux qui Fetudient, de prendre un nuage 

pour une divinite. Quelles lumières le medecin ne puiſe-t-1 

pas dans Ia deſcription de la peſte qui déſola Athenes ?. 

Jadmire avec lui la force majeſtueuſe de Thucydide *, Part 

et energie de Lucrèce +; mas il va plus loin: il &tudie 

dans les maux des Athéniens ceux de ſes concitoyens. 

Je ſais que les anciens $'appliquoient peu aux ſciences > 
naturelles ; que deſtitu&s d'inſtrumens, et iſolés dans leurs | 
travaux, ils n'ont pu rafſembler qu'un petit nombre d' ob- 
ſervations mel6es d'incertitudes, diminuees par les injures 
du tems, et jettees au hazard dans un grand nombre de 
volumes : mais la pauvrete doit-elle inſpirer la negligence? 

Lactivitè de Feſprit humain &excite par les difficultés. 
La neceſlite, mere du relachement, ſeroit un aſſemblage 
ne, 5 5 5 

XII. Les partiſans mẽmes les plus zelés des modernes, ,_......, 

ne diſconviendront pas, je penſe, des ſecours que les an- qes ancicns. 


ciens poſſedojent et dont nous manquons. Je 1 en Spectacles 
irewiſſant les ſpectacles ſanglans des Romains, Le ſage gc- 


IS, / as / 0 5 — ' 4a 
Ciceron les deteſtoit et les mepriſoit |, La ſolitude et 8 
lilence Pemportoient de beaucoup chez lui, ſur ces chefs- 

| N d'cœuvre 


* Thucydid. 1.i. + Eucret. de Rer. L. Natur. viii. v. 11 36, &c. 

} M. Vreret croyoit les obſervations philoſophiques des anciens plus exace 
tes qu'on ne le penſe. Quiconque connoit le genie et les Inmieres de M. 
Froret, ſent le poids de ſon autorite, V. Mem. de PAcadem. des Belles- 
Lettres, tom. xvili. P- 97. | 
Ciceron envie le ſort de ſon ami Marius qui paſſa à la campagne les 
Furs des jeux magnifiques de Pompee. II parle avec aſſez de mt᷑pris da 
tele des ſpectacles: mais il s attacht Jurtout aux combats des he tes ſauvagcs. 
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d'œuvre de magnificence, dihorreur et Ye mauvais /podlt *. 
Eneffet, ſe plaire au carnage, n'eſt digne que d'une troupe 
de ſauvages. On ne pouyoit lever des palais, pour y faire 
combattre des betes, que chez un peuple qui préféreit les 
decorations aux beaux vers, et les machines auy fituations+. 
Mais tels Etoient les Romains; leurs vertus, leurs vices, 
et juſqu'à leurs ridicules, &toient tous lies à leur prineipe 
dominant, amour de la patrie. eee. 
Cependant ces ſpectacles, fi affreux aux yeux du philoſs- 
phe, ſi frivoles à ceux de Phobme de goũt, deyoient tre 
bien precieux pour le naturaliſte. 9 ſe repreſente le 
monde epuiſe pour fournir ces jeux, les trefors des riches 
et le pouvoir des grands mis en ceuvre pour d&terrer des 
creatures ſingulières par leur figure, par leur force, ou par 
leur rarete, pour les amener dans Pamphitheitre de Rome, 
et pour mettre en jeu Panimal entier f. Ce devoit ętre 
une Ecole admirable, ſurtout pour cette partie la plus noble 
de Phiſtoire naturelle, qui &applique plytot à 6tudier la na- 
| ture et les proprictes des animaux, qu'à decrire leurs os et 
leurs cartilages. Soyvenons-nous que Pline a frequents 
| cette Ecole, et que N a deux filles, Vincredulite et 
la foi aveugle. Ne defendons pas moins notre liberté con- 


4 


tre Pune que contre l'autre. 


Pais oh les XLII. Si Pon ſort de ce theatre, pour entrer dans un 


hyſicien | ****V„— 8 3 
| _acs gangs autre plus vaſte, et pour examiner quelles etozent les con- 


” 


t Reliquz ſunt venationes, (dir-il) binz per dies quinque; magnifice, nemo 
© negat, ſed quæ poteſt homini eſſe polito delectatio, cum aut homo im- 
b becillus a valeutiflima beſtia laniatur aut præclara beſtia venabulo tranſver- 
„ heratur,” | | Feds F 
* Cicero ad Famil. L. vii. Epiſt. 1. + Horat. L. iii. Ep. 1. v. 187. 
+ V. Eſſais de Mont. vol. iii. p. 140. | | : 
Mon exemple Etoit très bon, ma citation fort mauvaiſe. J*aurois dũ re 
: | courir a l'original, (1) Vopiſcus. Cet auteur rapporte à l'occaſion du tri- 
TR omphe de Probus, qu'on amena dans PampithGtre cent lions, autant de li- 
onnes, cent lèopards Libyens, le meme nombre de Syriens, en trois cens 


ours. Je ne connois point de ſpectacle plus nombreux, mais les animasx 11 
ue Gordien avoit aſſembles, et dont ſe ſervit Philippe dans ſes jeux ſeculaires | 

Ctoient plus curieux par leur variete et par leur rarets. Il y avoit trente- ut « 

Elephans, dix &lans, dix tigres, ſoixante lions apprivoiſcs, trente L opards ap- 10 


8 | privoiſes, dix hyenes, un hippopotame, un rhinoceros, dix egrielcontes (2, 
dix camelepardali, vingt anes ſuavages, et quarante chevaux fauvages (3). 
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| - C'eſt principalement dans la decadence de l' empire et du gol, qu'il ſaut Jul 
1 chercher cette magnificence. e . N tra 
| 1 (x) V. Vopiſc. m vit Prob. p. 240. edit. Salmas. Paris 1620. Ce Ho 
1 (2) On ignore ce qu'ils ſont. Saumaiſe lit argoleontes, des lions blancs 003 25 
if Caſauhon et Scaliger (6) agrictcon/es des lions ſauvages. 
4 (3) Jul. Capitolin. in Gordian. p. 164. 
ik (a) Comment, Salmas, in Hiſt. Aug. 268, Frei 
(5; Comment. Caſaub. in eand. Hiſt. p. 169. Ai. c 
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DE LA LENA. 


trees ſoumiſes aux naturaliſtes et aux phyſiciens de Vanti- 

quite, nous ne les plaindrons pas. | 
Je ſais que. la navigation nous a ouvert un nouvel hemiſ- 

phere ; 3 mais je ſais auſh que la dẽcouverte d'un matelot et 


le voyage d'un marchand, n'<clairent pas toujours le monde, 


comme ils Fenrichiſſent. Les limites du monde connu ſont 
plus Stroites que celles du monde materiel; et les bornes 
du monde éclairé ſont encore plus referees, Du tems des 
Pline, des Ptolomte, et des Galien, Europe, s a prẽſent le 
ſiéges des ſciences, I'8toit egalement ; mais la Grece, PAſie, 
Ja Syrie, PEgypte, P Afrique, pars feconds en miracles, 
ktoient remplis d'yeux dignes de les voir. Tout ce vaſte 
corps Etoit uni par la paix, par les loix et par la langue. 
L' Africain et le Breton, PE!pagnol et PArabe ſe rencon- 
troient dans Ia capitale, et s' inſtruiſoient tour-i-tour.— 

Trente des premiers de Rome, ſouvent eclaires eux memes, 


235 


dioient la 
Nature. 


toujours accompagnés de ceux qui Petoient * partoient - 


tous les ans de la capitale pour gouverner les provinces, et 
pour peu qu'ils euſſent de curiofite, Pautorite applaniſſoit 
les routes de la ſcience. 


oa 


XIIII. C'+toit fans doute de fon bea Agricola, La grande 


que Tacite apprit que Vocean inondoit la grande Bretagne, 
et rendoit ce paſs un amas de marais 4. Herodien nous. 
confirme ce fait 1. Cependant aujourdhui, à quelques en- 
droits pres, le terrein de notre iſle eſt aſſez eleve$. Pour- 


Bretagne 
inondec par 


l' ocean. 


roit- on ranger ce fait parmi ceux qui confirment le ſyſteme 


de la diminution des eaux? 'Trouvera-t-on dans les ouvra- 
ges des hommes, de quoi affranchir le pais du joug de 
ocean? Le fort du marais du Pomptine || et de quelques 
autres, nous donneroit &afſez minces idées de leurs tra- 


* V. Strab. L. xvii. p. 816. Edit. Caſaub. 

+ Tacit. in Vit. Agricol. e. o. } Herodian. Hiſt. I. iii. c. 47. 

§ Voici les paroles d' Herodien, «To vde WAEOTY TG Bern g 
uc ret TS WHERVY TUVEN is pA WTIONW % NY. 

Tacite s exprime d'une maniere encore plus forte. Unum addiderim 
“dit. il) nuſquam latius dominari mare; multum fluminum hue atque illue 
« ferri, nec littore tenus accreſcere aut reſorberi, ſed influere Fee atque 
% ambire; etiam jugis atque montibus infliere velut in ſuo. “ 

Le conſul Cethegus deſſẽcha ce marais. A. U. C. 592. Du tems de 
Jules-Cëſar il Etoit derechef inconde. Ce diftateur avoit deſſein d'y faire 


|  fravailler, Il paroit qu" Auguſte le fit; mais je donte que ſes travaux ayent 


micux reuſi que les premiers. Du-moins Pline Pappelle encore marais. 
Horace Pavoit en quelque ſorte predit. | 

„ Debemur morti nos. noſtraque 

Sterilis ut palus dudum aptaque remis 

« Vicinas urbes alit et grave ſenſit aratrum.” 
Freinſheim, Supp. L. xlvi. c. 44. Sucton. L. 3 "AF 34. run. Hiſt. Nat. L.. 
| Wc. 43 a 
vaux. 
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EBSAL sun L'ETUDE | 


vaur. raw} en ſoit, content d'avoir 3 lev wtfiian, . 

Jen laiſſe TVemploi aux N Ce veſt pas chez les 

anciens qu'on a pprend à n approfondir rien, 3 eMenrer 

chaque chaſe, et a parler aver: i plus de hardieſſe des ſujets | 

| qu'on entend le moins. | : 

Lrsrir XIIV. 4 Apres Feſprit de diſcernement, ce qui y 3 

due (e de plus; rare au monde (dit le judicieux la Bruyere) ce 

Pretenſions © ſont les perles et les diamans.” je mets ſans balancer 

à Veſprit PFeſprit philoſophique avant celui de diſcernement. Ce 

Philoſophi- Ja choſe du monde'la plus pronge, la plus ignorce et la plus 

. rare. Il n'y a point decriyain qui n'y aſpire, Ii ſacriſie de 

bonne g grace la ſcience. Pour peu que vous le preſſiez, il 

conviendra que le jugement ſevere embaraſſe les erations 

du genie : mais il yous aſſurera toujours que cet teh rit phi- 

loſophique qui brille dans ſes ecrits, fait le e Ha, dy 

fiecle on nous vivons. Leſprit philoſophique d'un petit 
nombre de grands hommes, a forms, ſelon lui, celui 

| fiecle. Celuici geſt repandu dans tous les ordres de erat, | 
et leur a prepars à - ſon- tour de dignes ſucceſſeurs. - 

ee qu'il XLV. Cependant fi nous jettions les yeux ſur les ouvra- 

n'eſt pas. ges de nos ſages, leur diverſit nous laifleroit dans Vincerti- 

tude ſur la nature de ce talent; et celle-ci pourroit nous 

conduire a douter gil leur eſt tomb en partage. Chez les 

uns il conſiſte a ſe frayer des routes nouvelles, et 3 fronder 

toute opinion dominante, füt-elle de Socrate ou d'un In- 

quifiteur Portugais, par la ſeule raiſon qu'elle eſt domi- 

nante. Chez les autres cet eſprit Sidentifie avec la geom&- 

trie, cette reine impericuſe qui, non contente de regner, 

proſerit ſes ſœurs, et declare tout raiſonnement peu digne 

de ce nom, s'il ne roule pas ſur des lignes et ſur des nom- 

bres. Rendons juſtice a A Peſprit hardi, dont les"&carts ont 

quelquefois conduit I la yerite, et dont les excès memes, 

comme les rebellions des peuples, inſpirent une crainte fa- 

Jutaire au deſpotiſme. Peénétrons- nous bien de toute ce que 

nous devons a Peſprit geomtre : mais cherchons pour Fef- 

prit philoſophique, un objet plus ſage que Sens et "mo 

| univerſel que celui-ci. | : 

Ce qu'il eſt. XLVI. N s' eſt familiariſe avec les Certts de Gi 

ceron, de Tacite, de Bacon, de Leibnitz, de Bayle, de 

Fontenelle, de Monteſquieu, s'en ſera fait une id&e auſſi 

juſte et bien plus parfaite que celle que jj eſſaiĩerai de tracer. 

IL'eſprit philoſophique conſiſte à pouvoir remonter aut 

idees ſimples; i ſaifir et à combiner les premiers principes. 

Le coup d' œil de ſon poſſeſſeur eſt juſte, mais en meme tems 

&tendu. Place fur une hauteur, il embraſſe une grande 

etendue de Pais, dont il ſe forme une image nette et uni- 


que, 


i 


que, pendant que des 0 auſſi pode, mais glas bornes : „„ 
n'en, dẽcouvrent qu une partie. Il peut Ctre geometre, an- et. 
tiquaire, muſicien, mais il eſt toujours philofophe, et 3+ 0 1 
force de penttrer les premiers principes de ſon art, il lui | 1 
devient ſupérieur. Il a place parmi ce petit nombre de ge- = 
nies qui travaillent de loin-en-loin à former cette premiere 1 
ſcience à laquelle, fi elle toit perſectionnte, les autres ſe- 1 
roient ſoumiſes. En ce ſens cet eſprit eſt bien peu commun. "268 
Il eſt aſſez de genies capables de recevoir avee juſteſſe des 4 
idees particulières; il en eſt peu qui puifſent renfermer dans $400 
une ſeule idee abſtraite, un alemablage nombreux Eautres ; 1 
idées moins générales. 1 
XLVII. Quelle ẽtude peut former cet eſprit? Je ren Le ſecours 1 
connois aucune. Don du ciel, le grand nombre -Pignore qu il peut 1 
ou le mępriſe; les ſages le ſouhaitent 3; quelques uns Vont iterate 2 
regu; nul ne Pacquiert : mais je crois Petude de la littéra- 2 
ture, cette habitude de devenir, tour-a- tour, Grec, Ro- a 
main, diſciple de Zenon ou d'Epicure, bien propre à le {AFP 
_ developper et à Pexercer. A- travers cette diverſité infinie 1 
dbeſprits, on remarque une conformite generale entre ceux . 644 
a qui leur ſiècle, leur pais, leur religion ont inſpire une LION 
maniere a- peu pres pareille d'enviſager les mèmes objets. | l 
Les ames les plus exemptes de prejuges, ne ſauroient s'en 1 
defaire entièrement. Leurs id&es ont un air de paradoxe; TM 
et en briſant leurs chianes, vous ſentez qu'elles les ont por- Was 5 
tees. Je cherche chez les Grecs des fauteurs de la demo- 1 
cratie z des enthouſiaſtes de l'amour de la patrie chez les 9 
Romains z chez les ſujets des Commode, des Severe ou des = 
Caracalla, des apologiſtes du pouvoir abſolu; et chez PEpi- {87 
curien de Pantiquité“, la condamnation de fa religion. lis |; 
Quel ſpeQacle pour un eſprit vraiment philoſophique de voir 7 15 
les opinions les plus abſurdes recues chez les nations les WP. 
plus echirees, des barbares parvenus à la connoiſſance des {LS 
plus ſublimes vérités, des conſequences vraies, mais peu . 
juſtes, tirees des principes les plus errones, des principes 118 
admirables qui approchoient toujours de la verite ſans ja- 10468 
mais y conduire, le langage forme ſur les idées, et les idées i 10 
Juſtifices par le langage, les ſources de la morale partout "2 1 
les mèemes, les opinions de la contentieuſe mẽtaphyſique Fran 
partout varices, d' ordinaire extravagantes, nettes ſeulement 1 
pendant qu'elles furent ſuperficielles, ſubtiles, obſcures, i in- 1 
certaines, toutes les fois qu'elles pretendirent à la profon- 7 
deur! Un ouvrage Iroquois, fat-il rempli d'abſurditẽs, ſe- 1 
Toit un morceau impayable. II offriroit une experience 1 
Depuis qu'Epicure eut rẽpandu ſa doctrine, on commenga à ſe dẽclarer - 1 & 
aſſez publiquenment ſur la religion dominante, et a ne la regarder qus 'E |; 
comme une inſtitution, V. Lucret. de Rer. Natur. i. v. 64, &c. Saluſt. F% Wl 
in Bell. Catilin. e. 51, Cicero pro Cluent. c. 61. . 1 
unique 1 
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 ESSAT SUR Lr 


unique de la natare de Feſprit humiain;” place dans des cir- | 


par des. mœurs et des opinions religieufes totalement con“ 
traires aux notres. - Quelquefois nous ſerions frappes et in- 
ſtruits par la contrariete des idées qui en naitroient ; nous 
en chercherions les raiſons; nous fuivrions lame d'erreur 
en erreur. Quelquefois auſſi nous reconnoitrions avec pla- 
fir nos principes, mais decouverts par d'autres routes, et 


preſque toujours modifiẽs et alteres. Nous y apprendrions 
non ſeulement à avouer, mais aſentir la force des prejuges,' 


2 ne nous <tonner jamais de ce qui nous paroit le plus ab- 
furde, et à nous defer ſouvent de ce qui nous ſemble le 
fat of ee Er CC ES 28 _ 
Faime à voir les jugemens des hommes prendre une tein 
ture de leurs preventions, à les confiderer qui n'oſent pas 
tirer des principes qu'ils reconnoiſſent pour Etre juſtes, les 
concluſions qu'ils ſentent Etre exactes. Jaime à les ſur- 
prendre qui deteſtent chez le barbare, ce qu'ils admirent 
chez le Grec, et qui qualifient la meme hiſtoire d'impie 
chez le Payen, et de facree chez le Juif. N 
Sans cette connoiſſance philoſophique de Pantiquite, nous 
ferions trop d'honneur a Feſpece humaine. L'empire de 


la coutume nous ſeroit peu connu. Nous confondrions à 


tout moment Pincroyable et Tabſurde. Les Romains Etoient 
eclairés; cependant ces mEmes Romains ne furent pas 
choquẽs de voir reunir dans la perſonne de Cefar un Dieu, 
un pretre et un Athee *. Il vit elever_des temples I fa cle. 


mence +. Collegue de Romulus, il recevoit les vœux de 


la nation . Sa ſtatue 6toit couchée, dans les fetes ſacrees, 


auprès de ce Jupiter qu'un inſtant apres il alloit lui- meme 


invoquery. Fatigue de cette vaine pompe, il cherchoit 


Panſa et Trébatius pour ſe moquer avec eux de la credulite 


du peuple, et de ces Dieux effet et Pobjet de fa terreur |. 
CCC nant aaneta XLVIII. 


* Ath#e en niant ſinon Vexiſtence, du-moins la providence de la divi- 
rite; car Céſar Etoit Epicurien. Crux qui ont envie de voir comment un 
homme d'eſprit peut rendre obſcure une verite claire, liront avec plaifr les 
doutes que M. Bayle a ſu repandre ſur les ſentimens de Celar, V. Dict. de 
Bayle a l'article Ceſar. | Y . 

+ V. Meémoires de V Acad. des Bell. Lett. tom. i. p. 369, xc. 

1 Cicero ad Attic, L. xii. epiſt. 46, &c. L. xi. epiſt. 28. 

Cecſar Etoit ſouverain pontiſe, et ce ſacerdoce n'<toit point pour les em- 
pereurs un vain titre. Les belles diſſertations de M. de la Baſtie ſur le pon» 
tificat des empereurs convaincront les incredules, s'il en eſt, ſur cet article. 
Conſultez ſurtout la troiſieme de ces pieces infcree dans les Mem. de PAcad. 
des Belles-Lettres, tom. xv. p. 39. | 

| Lucrece nẽ avec cet enthouſiaſme d'imagination, qui fait les grands 
Poetes et les miſſionnaires, voulut Etre Fun et l'autre. Je plaindrois le theo- 
logien qui ne feroit pas grace au dernier en faveur du premier. Lucrece, 
apres avoir prouve la Divinite malgre Jui-mEme, en rapportant les pheno- 
menes de la nature à des caules generales, cherche comment Verreur 5 

| | comb 


PR LA LITTERATURE. 
XI. VII. Lhiſtoire eſt pour un eſprit philoſophique, ce Lhiſtoire 


* 


qu' toit le jeu pour le Marquis de Dangeau *. II voyoit un- 


ſyſteme, des rapports, une ſuite, Ià, où les autres ne diſ- 
cernoient que les caprices de la fortune. 

our lui celle des cauſes et des effets. Elle mérite bien que 
jpeſſaye de poſer quelques regles propres, non a faire ger- 
mer le genie, mais a le garantir des ecarts : peut- etre que fi 
on les avoit toujours bien peſees, on auroit pris plus rare- 


ment la ſubtilite pour la fineſſe d'eſprit, Pobſcurice pour la 


profondeur, et un air de paradoxe pour un genie createur. 


239 


eſt la ſci- 
ence des 

; cauſes et des 
Cette ſcience eſt effets. 


XLIX. Parmi la multitude des faits, il y en a, et c'eſt Reglespour 


le grand nombre, qui ne prouvent rien au-dela de leur pro- : 
pre exiſtence. 1l y en a encore qui peuvent bien etre cites 


dans une conclufion partielle, d'ou le philoſophe peut juger 


des motifs d'une action, et d'un trait dans un caractere : 


ils Eclairciſſent un chainon. Ceux qui dominent dans le 
ſyſteme general, qui y ſont lies intimement, et qui en ont 
fait mouvoir les reſſorts, ſont fort rares; et il eſt plus rare 
encore de trouver des eſprits qui ſachent les entrevoir dans 
le vaſte cahos des évènemens, et les en tirer purs et ſans 
mélange. 5 AD . ES, . IT 
A ceux qui ont plus de jugement que d'erudition, il 
paroitra peu neceſſaire d'avertir qu'on doit toujours propor- 
tionnner les cauſes aux effets, ne pas batir ſur l'action d'un 
homme le caractère d'un ſiècle, ne pas chercher dans un 
effort unique, force et ruineux, la meſure des forces et 


des richeſſes d'un etat, et ſe ſouvenir que ce n'eſt qu'en raf- - 


ſemblant qu'on peut juger, qu'un fair eclatant eblouit com- 
me un eclair, mais qu'il inſtruit peu, ſi l'on ne le compare 
avec d'autres de la meme eſpece. Le peuple Romain fit 
voir en éliſant Caton, qu'il aimoit mieux Etre corrigs 


combat a pu s emparer de tons les cſprits. Il en trouve trois raiſons: I. Nos 
ſonges; nous y voyons des Ctres et des effets que nous ne rencontrons point dans 


ce monde; nous leur accordons auſſitòt une exiſtence reelle et une puiſſauce 
immenſe. II. Notre ignorance de la nature, qui nous fait recourir par tout 
2 lation de la Divinite, III. Notre crainte, l'effet de cette ignorance ; 


elle nous engage à fleEchir devant les calamites qui ravagent la terre, et nous 


fait eſſayer d'appaiſcr par nos priercs quelque Etre inviſible qui nous afflige. 
Lacrèce exprime cette derniere raiſon avec une Energie et une rapiditẽ qui 
nous enleve. Il ne nous accorde point le tems de l' examine. 
« Præterea cui non animus formidine Divum _ 
« Contrahitur ? cui non conrepunt membra pavore, 
« Fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus 
© Contremit, et magnum percurrunt murmuta celum ? 
« Non populi, gznteſque tremunt? Regcſque ſuperbi 
*. Conripiunt Divum perculſi membra timore, 
© Ne quod ob admiſſum fcede dictumve ſuperbe 
© Pœnarum grave ſit ſolvendi tempus adactum.”” 
Lucret. de. Rer. Natura, L v. ver. 1216, &c. 
F Fonten, dans l' Eloge du Marq. de Dangeau. 
| : que 
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Le ſiècle de 


Tibere le 


plus vicieux 


de tous. 
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| quo fatE®, duns ce meme ſiöele, od il condamina fa me 


everite dans la performe de Livius Salinator T7. 


IL. Def6rez plut6t aux faits qui viennent d' eux-memes 


apres avoir concit ce ſyſteme. Preferez ſouvent les petits 
traits aux faits brilffans. II en eſt d un fiecte ou Pune na- 


qu ceux que vous decouvrez 


tion comme d'un homme. Alexandre fe dévoile mieux 


dns la tente de Darius que dans les champs de Guag- 
met. je reconnois tout autant la ferocite des Romains 3 
les voir condamner un malheureux dans Famphithéätre, 
qu'à les conifiderer qui ẽtranglent un roi captif au pied du 


|  capitole,” II n'y a point d'appargt dans les bagatelles. On 


fe deſhabille lors qu'on eſpꝭte n'erre pas vu; mais le curi- 
_ eux cherche I pen&trer dans les retraites les plus ſecrettes. 
Pour decider ſi la vertu triomphoit chez un peuple dans un 
certain ſiècle, Pobferve plutot ſes actions que fes difcours, 
Pour le condamner comme vicieux, je fais plus attention 3 
ſes difcours qu'à ſes actions. On lone la vertu fans la con- 
noitre, on la connott fans la fentir, on la ſent ſans la prati- 
quer; mais il en eft bien differemment du vice. On gy 
porte par paſſion; on le juſtiſie par rafinement. D'ailleurs, 
# y a toujours et partout de grands criminels; mais fi la 
corruption n'eſt pas generale, ' ceux- ci mEme reſpectent leut 


fiecle: Si le ſiecle eſt vicieux, (et ils ſont habiles à le dif. 


cerner,) ils le mépriſent, ils fe montrent à découvert, ils 
bravent ſes jugemens ou ils eſpèrent de fe les rendre favo- 
Tables. Is ne fe trompent gueres. Celui qui dans le fiecle 


de Caton efit deteſt le vice, fe contente d'aimer la vertu 


dans celui de Tibere. | . „ 
LI. Pai choiſi ce fiecle avec reflexion. Le vice par- 
vint alors à fon comble. La cour de Tibere me Papprend, 
mais un petit fait conſerve par Suétone et par Tacite, 
m'en aſſure encore mieux; le voici: la vertu des Romains 
puniſſoit de mort b' incontinence chez leurs femmes 6. 

Leur politique permettoit la debauche chez les courtiſan- 

nes : et pour rẽgler le deſordre meme on les forma en 


Sous 


* Liv. L. xxxix. c. 40. Plutarch. in Caton. F Liv. L. xxix. c. 37. 
1 Quint. Curt. de Reb. Geſt. Alexandri, L. iii. c. 32. 3 

$ Les Romains conſioient la ſvin de la vertu des femmes à leur famille. 
Celle- ei s'aſſembloit, la jugeoit, ſi elle Etoit accuſte, la condamnoit à mort et 
exẽcutoĩt la ſentence, fi elle ſe trouvoit coupable. La loi pardornoit au 
au courroux du mari ou du pere qui tuoit le galant, furtour sil ẽtoit de 
condition ſervile. V. Plutarch. iv Romul. Dionyſ. Halichrn, L. vii. Tacit. * 
Annal. L. xiii, Valer. Maxim. L. vi. c. 37. Roſin. Antiq. Rom. L. vil 
P- 859, &e. 4 | £9 
| Le difcenrs de Micio dans Terence, la manière dont Cickron ex- 
cue les debauches de ſon client, et Pexhortation, de Caton, peuvent nous 
faire connoitre la morale des Romains à cet égard. Ils ne blamoient 
la debauche que lorſqu'elle detournoit le citoyen de ſes devoirs * 


corps. 
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Sous Tibere un grand nombre de femmes de condition, ne 
rougirent point de ſe preſenter publiquement devant leurs 
ediles, de le faire inſcrire dans le role des cour.iſannes, et de 
briſer par leur propre infamie, la barriere que les loix op- 
poſoient a leur proſtitution “. | 
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LII. Choiſir les faits qui doivent Ctre les principes de nos Parallele de 
raiſonnemens, on ſent .combien la tache eſt difficile. La —— 4 nh 
negligence ou le mauvais gout d'un hiſtorien, peuvent nous 5 
faire perdre à- jamais un trait unique, pour nous ẽtourdir du 
bruit d'un combat. Si les philotophes ne ſont pas toujours 
hiſtoriens, il ſeroit du- moins a ſouhaiter que les hiſtoriens 
fuſſent philoſophes. 1 „ . 

| je ne connois que Tacite qui ait rempli mon idee de cet 
hiſtorien philoſophe. L'intereſſant Tite-Live lui-mEme ne 
ſauroit en ce {ſens lui etre compare. L'un et l'autre ont 
bien ſu s' lever au- deſſus de ces compilateurs groſſiers qui 
ne voyent dans les faits que des fails: mais Pun a ecrit 
Phiſtoire en rheteur, et l'autre en philoſophe. Ce n'eſt pas 
que Tacite ait ignore le langage des paſſions, ou Tite-Live 
celui de la raiſon: mais Pun plus attache a plaire qu'a in- 
ſtruire, vous conduit pas-a-pas a la ſuite de les heros, et 
vous fait Eprouver tour-a-tour, Phorreur, Padmiration et 
la pitie, Tacite ne fe ſert de Pempire que Veloquence a 
ſur le cœur, que pour lier a vos yeux la chaine des Evene- 
mens, et remplir votre ame des plus ſages legons. Je gra- 
vis {ur les Alpes avec Anmbal; mais j'aſſiſte au conſeil de 
Tibere. Tite-Live me peint Pabus du pouvoir, une {Eve- 
rite que la nature approuve en fremiſſant, la vengeance et 
| amour qui s'uniſſent à la liberté, la tyrannie qui tombe 
1 lous leurs coups : mais les loix des decemvirs, leur carac- 
tere, leurs detauts, leurs rapports enfin avec le genie du 


5 peuple Romain, avec le parti des Decemvirs, avec leurs 
N deſſeins ambitieux, il les oublie totalement. Je ne vois 
0 point chez lui comment ces loix faites pour une rẽ publique 
ig bornee, pauvre, a demi-lauvage, la bouleverſerent, lorſque 
g la force de ſon inſtitution leut portẽe au faite de la gran- 
- deur. Je Paurois trouve dans Tacite. J'en juge, non- 


Leurs oreilles n'toient pas plus chaſtes que leur conduite : peu de gens con- 
doiſſent la Caſina de Plaute, mais ceux qui ont lu cette miſerable piece, ne 
peuvent comprendre qu'il n'y ait eu que quarante à cinquante ans de cette farce 
a lAndrienne, Une intrigue ſale d'eſclaves, n'y eſt relevẽe que par des pointes 
et des obſcnitẽs dignes deux. Cꝰẽtoit cependant la comedie de Plaute qu'on 
Vojolt avec le plus de plaiſir, et qu'on redemandoit le plus ſouvent. Voila les 
meurs de la ſeconde guerre Punique, de cette vertu que la poſterite des anciens 
Romaing regrettoit et admiroit. V. Terent. Adelph. Act. i. Sc. 2. v. 38. 
Cicero pro Cœlio, c. 17. Horat. Satyr. L. i. Sat, 2. v. 29. II. Prolog. ad 


Caſin. Plaut. 
* Sueton. L. iii. c. 35. Tacit. Annal. L. ii. c. 85. 
Liv. L. iti. c. 4 99 
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I 


; ſeulement par la trempe connue de ſon genie, mais encore 
5 par ce tableau energique et varié qu'il offre des loix, ces 

. enfans de la corruption, de la liberté, de Pe quitéè et de la 
faction? . g ) Oy POT TF4 

' Remargue LIII. Ne ſuivons point le conſeil de cet Ecrivain qui unit 

fur une i comme Fontenelle, le ſavoir et le gofit. Je m'oppoſe, ſans 

. - . 2 wy 52 . | f 
lembert. Crainte du nom flẽtriſſant d'erudit, a le ſentence par laquelle 
1 Juge Eclairs, mais sEvere, ordonne qu'à la fin d'un fiècle 
on raſſemble tous les faits, qu'on en choififſe quelques uns 
et qu'on livre le reſte aux flammes f. Conſervons- les tous 
precieuſement. Un Monteſquieu demelera dans les plus 
chetifs, des rapports inconnus au vulgaire. Imitons les 
botaniſtes. Toutes les plantes ne ſont pas utiles dans la 
medicine, cependant ils ne ceſſent d'en decouvrir de nou- 
velles. Ils eſperent que le genie et les travaux heureux y 
Vverront des proprietes juſqu'-a-preſent cachees. 7 

On a fat les LIV. L'incertitude eſt pour nous un Etat force. L'eſprit 
hommes horne ne ſauroit ſe fixer dans cet Equilibre dont ſe piquoit 
MT Iecole de Pyrrhon. Le genie brillant ſe laiſſe Eblouir par 
trop capri- ſes propres conjectures: il ſacrifie la libertè aux hypotheſes, 
'eieuxx De cette diſpoſition naiſſent les ſyſtemes. On a vu du del- 
ſein dans les actions d'un grand homme; on a aperęu un 

ton dominant dans ſon caractère, et des ſpeculatifs de cabi- 

net ont aufſitot voulu faire de tous les hommes, des tres 

auſſi ſyſtematiques dans la pratique que dans la ſpeculation. 

Ils ont trouve de Part dans leurs paſſions, de la politique 

dans leurs foibleſſes, de la diſſimulation dans leur incon- 
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Nance; en un mot, a-force de vouloir faire honneur a I'el, 
prit humain, ils en ont ſouvent fait bien peu au coeur. 
Juſtement choques de leur rafinement, et faches de voir N 
Etendre a tous les hommes, des pretentions qu'on edit du 4 
6 


borner a un Philippe ou a un Ceſar, des eſprits plus natu- 
rels ſe ſont jettẽs dans l'autre extreme. Ils ont banni Var 
du monde moral, pour y ſubſtituer le hazard. Selon eux 
les foibles mortels Wagiffent que par caprice. La fureur 
d'un ecervele etablit un empire: la foibleſſe d'une femme 
| le detruit. . | | = 
Cauſes ge LV. L'<tude des cauſes determinẽes, mais generals, 
— doit plaire aux uns et aux autres. . Ceux-ci y yoyent avec 
minzes, Plaifir Phomme humilie, les motifs de ſes actions inconnus 
a lui-mEme, lvi-meme le jouet des cauſes Etrangeres, et de 
la liberts de chacun, Porigine d'une n&ceſfite general 
Ceux-la y retrouvent Penchainement qu'ils aiment, et les 
ſpeculations dont leur eſprit ſe nourit. ENS 


* Tacit. Annal. L. iii. p. $4. edit. Lipſ. | Th 
+ D'Alemb, Melanges de philoſophie et de litterature, vol. ii. p. 1+ 


© Qui 
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Qu! une vaſte carrigre s' ouyte à mes reflexions! La thes 
orie de ces cauſes generales ſeroit entre les mains d'un Mon- 
teſquieu, une hiſfoire philoſophique de l'homme. Il nous 
les feroit voir reglant la grandeur et la chute des empires, 
empruntant ſucceſſivement les traits de la fortune, de la 


prudence, du courage, et de la foibleſſe, agiſſant fans le 


concours des cauſes particulieres, et quelquefois meme tri- 
omphant d'elles. Superieur a l'amour de fes propres ſyſ- 


temes, dernière paſſion du ſage, il auroit ſu reconnoitre 
que, malgre Vetendue de ces cauſes, leur effet ne laiſſe pas 
eue borne, et qu'il ſe montre principalement dans ces 
evenemens generaux, dont l' influence lente mais ſure change 


la face de la terre, ſans qu'on puiſſe s'appergevoir de Pepo- 


que de ce changement, et ſurtout dans les mceurs, le reli- 
gions, et tout ce qui eſt ſoumis au joug de Popinion. Voila 
une partie des legons que ce philoſophe eũt tirèes de ce ſujet. 


Pour moi, j'y trouve {implement une occaſion de m'eſſayer_ 
A , p * o . PRES * , N ; 
a penſer, Je vais 55 quelques faits intèreſſans, et ta- 


cherai enſuite d'en rendre raiſon. 
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LVI. Nous connoiſſons le paganiſme, ce ſyſteme riant, syſtsme au 
mais abſurde, qui peuple l' univers d'etres fantaſques, dont Paganiſme. 


la puiſſance ſuperieure ne les rend que plus injuſtes et plus 


inſenſẽs que nous-meEmes. - Quelle fut la nature et origine 
de ces dieux? Furent- ils des princes, des fondateurs de ſo- 
cictes, des grands hommes inventeurs des arts? Une re- 
connaifſance ingenieuſe, une admiration aveugle, une adu- 
lation interefſee plaga-t-elle dans le ciel, ceux qui pendant 
leur vie avoient ete nommes les bienfaiteurs de la terre? On 
bien faut- il reconnoitre dans ces divinites, autant de parties 
de Punivefs auxquelles Vignorance des premiers hommes 
avoit accorde la vie et la penſce? Cette queſtion eſt digne 
de notre attention: elle eſt curieuſe, mais elle eſt difficile. 


LVI. Nous ne connoiſſons gueres le ſyſtème du Pagan- n;gicattes 
ime que par les poëtes“ et par les peres de Egliſe ; les uns connoitre 
et les autres tres adonnẽs aux fictions f. Les ennemis d' une une reien. 


religion ne la connoiſſent jamais, parcequ'ils la haiſſent, et 
ſouvent la halſſent parcequ'ils ne la connoifſent pas. IIs 
adoptent contr' elle, avec empreſſement, les calomnies les 
plus atroges. Ill imputent à leurs adverſaires des dogmes 
qu'ils deteſtent, et des conſequences aux-quelles il n'ont 
Jamais fonge. Les ſectateurs d'une religion, de l'autre 


N faut ce pendant diſtinguer Homere, Hefiode, Pindare, et les pottes tra- 
$192es, qui vecurent pendant que la tradition Etoit plus pure. * 


1 Voyez ſur cette article la Recherche Libre du Docteur Midleton, et | 


| Hiſtoire de Manichéiſme de M. de Beauſobre, deux beaux monumens d'un 
becle claire, 3 | 
Ra cots, 


_ 
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cots, remplis de cette foi, qui fe fait un crime de deuten, 
ſacriftent pour ſa de fenſe, leur raiſon et meme leut vertu. 
Forger des propheties, ou des miracles, pallier ce qu'il 
me peuvent defendre, allẽgoriſer oe qu' ils ne peuvent pallier, 
et nier hardiment c qu' ils ne peuvent allegoriſer, ſont des 
moyens, que jamais devot n'a rougi d' employer. Rappel. 
Ions-nous les 2 et les Juifs. Interrogez leurs en- 
nemĩs fur leur compte; c'<totent des magiciens et des ido- 
latres , eux, dont le culte ẽtoit auſſi epure, ue leurs 'meeurs 
.Etvient ſeveres. Jamais 35 — n'a hẽſitẽ ſur Puanite de 
Dieu. Cependant combien de fois nos bons ayeux ne les 
ont. ils pas accuſẽs d' adorer les aſtres t? Dans le ſein meme 
de ces religions, il geſt eleye cent ſectes differentes, qui, 
S' accuſant les unes les autres d avoir corrompu leurs dogmes 
communs, ont inſpire la fureur aux peuples et la tmodera- 
ton aux ſages. Cependant ces peuples etoient civiliſes, et 
des livres reconnus pour etre Emanes de la divinite fixoient 
les principes de leur croyance. Mais ou trouver ces prin» 
Cipes, dans un amas confus de fables, qu'une tradition iſo- 
_ Tee, contradictoire, alteree, dictoit a quelques tribus de {au- 
vages dans la Grece? 15 FO ; _ 
e og IL VII. Le raiſonnement nous eft ici Pun foible ſecoun 
aidera peu, II eſt abſurde de conſacrer des temples à ceux dont on vot 
les ſẽpulcres. Qu'y a-t-il de trop abſurde pour les hom- 
mes? Ne connoit-on pas des nations tres Eclairces, qui en 
appellent᷑ au temoignage des ſens pour les preuves d' une rt. 
ligion, dont un dogme principal contredit ce temoignage! 
Penſce fur. Cependant ſi les dieux du paganiſme avoient été des hommes 
ve des le Culte rẽciproqueſ que leurs adorateurs leur rendoient, eit 
ſectes Pay- Et& bien peu 1 et une tolerance peu raiſ 
ennes. meſt pas l'erreur du peuple. g ET 
Ciifus en- LVIII. Creſus fait conſulter Poracle de Delphes , Alex. 
voye à Del- andre traverſe les ſables brulans de la Lybie pour demande 
Phes 2 Jupiter Ammon s'il eſt ſon fils g. Mais ce Jupiter Grec, 
Alexandre ce roi de Crete, devenu le maitre de la foudre, n'en eut-l 
nde de ju- Pas ecrafe cet Ammon, ce Lybien, ce nouveau Salmonee, 
piter Am. qui tentoit de la lui arracher? Deux rivaux ſe diſputent 
mon, Fempire de Puniyers, peut-on a la fois les reconnoitre tous 
* Tacit. Hiſt, L. v. Fleury. Hiſt. Ecclef. tom. i. p. 369. et tom. ib p 56 
et les Apologies de Juſtin Martyr et de Tertullien, qui y ſont citees. 
+ D'Herbelot. Bibliot. Orient. Artic. Allah, p. 100, et Sale's Alcorn 
Prelim. Diſc. p. 51. . "3.1 | 
m Reland. de Rel. Mahomm. Part. ii. c. 6 & 7. o >, 
v. Warburton's Divine Legation, tom. i. p. 270==276, & Herodot. Li 
A Dioder. Sic. L. xvii, Quint. Curt, L. ir. e. 7. Artian, L. ili. 


deux 


ux? Mais fi Pun et Pautre ne ferent que Pether, I ciel, 
n meme divinits, le Gree: et PAfricain Vamobt'd6figns par 
tes ſymboles qui convenoient à leurs mcevrs; et par EU noms 
ue leurs langues leur fourniſfoient pour exprimer fes attri- 
its. Mais loin, de nous les raiſonnemens, ee font les faits 

qu'il faut interroger. Ecoutons leur rẽponẽʒ, !. : 

LI. Malheureux babitans des foxcts, ces Grees fi er- ke San 
eilleux tenoient tout des Etrangers Les Pheniciens leur Grecque 


apprizent Vuſage des lettres; les arts, les loix, tout ee: qui RP 
| ve Phomme au deſſus des animaux, ils le durent ax ans 


Egyptiens. Ces derniers leur apportè rent leur region, et 
les Grecs, en Padoptant, payerent le tribut que Vignoranee 


doit au ſavoir. Le prejuge ne fit qu'une reſiſtance de bien- 


ſeance, et ſe rendit ſans difficulte, après avoir entendu 
oracle de Dodone, qui decida pour le nouveau eulte“. 
Tel eſt le recit d' Hérodote, qut connoiffoit la Grece et 
Egypte, et dont le ſiècle place entre la groſſiẽreté de Vig- 
norance et les ra ſinements de la philoſophie rend le tẽ moig- 
/ fro 1 

| LX. Je vois deja diſparoitre une bonne partie des legen 


| | wbgjon 
des Grecques, PApollon ne dans Ville de Delos, le Jupiter ire 


enſeveli dans la Cxète. Si ces dieux babiterent 2umrefors Ia n 
terre, l' Egypte et non la Gzece fut leus patrie. Mais fi beg 
tetres de. Memphis ſurent aufſi bien leun religion que 
ande Banier y, jamais I Egypte ne donna naiſſance à leurs; 


dieux. A travers leur mẽtaphyſique tenebreuſe, la raiſon 


luiſit aſſez pour leur faire ſentir que jamais homme ne peut 
devenir Dieu, ni jamais. Dieu Etre: transforms en, fimple 
homme f. Myſtérieux dans leurs dogmes et dans eus culre, 
ces interpretes du eiel et de la ſageſſe, deguiscrent, pax un 
langage pompeux, les vérités de la nature, qu'un peuple 
groſſier ent mẽpriſces dans leur majeſtucuſe ſimplicite. Les 
Grecs mEconnurent cette religion. a bien des egares.. Us; 
valtererent par des melanges Etrangers, mais le fends 
demeura, et ce fonds Egyptien fut Par conſequent alle. 


gorique . 
EXE. 


Herodot. E, ih + Dans. ſa mytholrgie expliguct- var 2Þ32pires 

I Herodat, Lis * | ; . 
Je dois beaucoup, dans, ces recherches, au, favant Freret de TAcademip 
des Belles Letters. It a donnẽ des ouxerturea dans une oute, qui paroiſſoit 
zue de tous cotẽs. Je crois.cependaiit que ſes, ra ſonneraens valent mucus lors- 
Þ 14 et, queſtion de faits que quand il s agit de dogmes. Prevenu dl eſtime pour 
© litterateur, je dEvorai avidement ſa rponſe Ila, chrenologie Nevitonienne 5; 
T%* obe rai-je de le dire # il. ne rẽgondit point & mon attente. Que lui reſte-t- 
ler 20u7eau,, 6. vous lui otea les princiges & une theglogte et Tune Grandes 

| 2 


4 * 
2 


Ls cult be. LXI. Le culte heroique, ſi bien, diſtingus de celui de 


dient que 


et Caſtor et Pollux ſont pour lui des guerriers morts et en- 
terres a Sparteh. _ 


— 


3 E VCC 
EsSSAIT SUR L'E'TUDE - 


jeux dans les premiers fiecles de la Grece,. nous montre 
que les dieux n'etoient pas des heros*. Les anciens croy- 
les grands hommes, admis apres leur mort aux 
feſtins des dieux, jouiſſoient de leur felicite, ſans participer 
2 leur puiſſance. Ils. s' aſſembloient autour des tombeaux 
de leurs bienfaiteurs; leurs chants de louanges+ celebroient 
leur memoire, et faiſoient N une emulation ſalutaire de 
leurs vertus. Leurs ombres Evoquees des enters goutoient 
avec plaiſir les offrandes de la dévotion. Il eſt vrai que 
cette de votion devint inſenſiblement un culte religieux, mais 
ce ne fut que tres tard, et lorſqu' on identifia ces heros avec 
des divinites anciennes, dont ils portoient le nom, ou rap- 
pelloient le caractère. Dans le ſiècle d' Homère, on les 
diſtinguoit encore. Hercule n'eſt point un de ſes dicux, 
Il ne reconnoit Eſculape que pour un medecin diſtingue|, 


LXII. La ſuperſtition avoit cependant franchi ces limites, 
les heros étojent devenus des dieux, et le culte qu'on ren- 
doit aux dieux les avoit tires du rang des hommes; 
loriqu'un philoſophe hardi entreprit de prouver qu'ils Pa- 
voięent été. Ephemere le Meſſenien avanga ce paradoxe. 
Mais loin d'en appeller aux monumens authentiques de la 
Grece et de l' Egypte, qui auroient du conſerver la memoire 
de ces hommes celebres ; il va ſe perdre dans l' ocean. Une 
Utopie mépriſée de tous les anciens, une ifle de Panchaie, 
riche, fertile, ſuperſtitieuſe, et connue à lui ſeul, lui offre 
dans un temple magnifique de Jupiter une colonne d'or, ou 
Mercure avoit grave les exploits et I'apothEoſe des heros de 


Tic nouvelles, que nous poſſedions da (1), des genealogies defeReuſes et t 
peu concluantes, quelques recherches minutieuſes, ſur la chronologie de Sparte, 
une aſtronomie ancienne, que je n' entends pas trop bien, et la belle preface de 
M. Bougainville, que je relis toujours avec un goũt nouveau ? . 

# Hiſt. de Acad. des Belles-Letters, tom. xvi. p. 28, &c. 

+ V. Mem. de Litter. tom. xii. p. 5. &c. et Ezech. Spanheim in Callim. 

1 Homer. Odyſſ. L. xi. | Homer Iliad, L. iv. v. 193. | 

§ Id. L. v. v. 241. N Lactant. Inſtit. L. i. c. xi. p. 62. 

& Autiquus auctor Ephemerus, qui fuit & civitate Meſſanaà, res geſtas Jo's 
& et cæterorum qui Dii putantur collegit, hiſtoriamque contexit ex titulis ec 
« inſcriptionibus ſacris, quæ in antiquiſſimis templis habebantur, maximeque 
Je in fano Jovis Triphyllii, ubi auream columnam poſitam eſſe ab ipſo Jore, 
« titulus indicabat, in qua columnã geſta ſua perſcripfit ut monumentum eſſet 
4c poſteris rerum ſuarum.“ Ce recit de Lactance diffère un peu de celui de 
Piodore. 5 OE 


(1) Dans le Mem, de PAcad. tom. v. xvili. xx. xxiii. 


oo >.” - - »* 


DE LA LITTERATURE. 

fa race®. Ces fables Etoient trop groſſières pour les Grees 
eux-memes. Elles ne valurent à leur auteur le mepris ge- 
neral avec le nom d' Athẽef 7. | 

LXIII. Enhardis, peut étre par fon exemple, les Cre- 
tois ſe vantèrent de poſleder le tombeau de Jupiter, qui 
ẽtoit mort dans leur iſle, apres. y avoir long tems J. 
Callimaque ſe montre indignẽ de cette fiction, et fan 
liaſte nous en devoile Forigined. On avoit éerit for un 
tombeau, Tambeam de Minos fils de Jupiter. Le tems ou 
le deſſein fit diſparoitre les mots de fils et de Minos; on hut 
Tombears de Jupiter IJ. Cependant le ſyſtẽme &Ephe- 
mere s'acereditoit lentement malgre ſes preuves. Diedore 


de Sicile parcourut la terre, pour raſſembler dans les tradi- 


tions des divers peuples de quoi Pappuyer**. Mais les 

Stoiciens, dans leus mélange bizarre du Theiſme le plus 
pur, du Spinoſiſme et de l'idolatrie populaire, rapportoient 
re paganiſme, dont ils Etoient les zélateurs au eulte de la 
nature briſee en autant de dieux qu'elle a de faces diffé- 
rentes. Cicéron cet academicien, pour qui tout ẽtoit ob- 


7 
F 


1 Diodore ds Sicile, L. Ve L. 29. 30. et L. T3. 

Il y a ſur Ephemere une diſſertation de M. Fourmont Uaine, qui content 
tes conjectures tres hardies, et des emportemens. fort plaiſans (1), Il fied mal 
2 un jeune homme de mẽpriſer quoi que ce foit, mais je ne ſaurois refuter cette 
piece ſerĩe uſement. Celui qui ne voit pas que Ja Panehaie decrite dans Diodore 
de Sicile toit ſituẽe au, midi de la Gedrohie, et à Voccident peu Elovignee de la 
peninſule des Indes, peut croire avec M. Fourmont que le Golfe Arabique eft 
au midi de PArabie heureuſe, que le pats. de Phank ſur le continent. eſt Viſle 
de Pachaie, que le deſert de Pharan eſt le plus beau lieu du monde, et que la 
ville de Pierie en Syrie eſt la capitale d'un petit canton aux environs de Medine. 

4. Callim, ap. Plut. tom. ii. p. 880. Eratofth.. et Pulyb. ap. Strab. Georg, 
L. ii. p. 10a, 103. et L. vii, p. 299. edit. Caſaub. 1 

t Gerard Voſſius de Hiſtor. Græcis, L. i. c. xi. fait voir que non ſeulement 
les Payens lui donnotent ce nom, mais encore Theophile d' Antioche parmi les 
Chretiens et Joſeph parmi les Juifs; ce qui fait voir qu'Ephemere en attaquant 
les dieux des Grecz, n'en reconnoiſſoit point d'autres. N 

Lactant. Inſtit. E. i. c. xj. p. 65. Lucian, Timon, p. 34. et Fupits. Frags. 
5. 701. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. L. iii. c. 21. . | Fay 


Callimach. Hym. in Jovem, . 8. et Scholiaſt Vet. in loc, edit. Grace 
J Tel eſt le rẽcit du ſcholiaſte adopts par le Chevalier Newton., Mais Lac- 
e rapporte I' inſtription Z AN XPOMNOx, ce qui m'a Lair bien ꝑlus antique. 
Eucien, ear les fables vont toujours en augmentant, nous apprend, que Lin- 
(erjption zortoit que Jupiter ne tonnoit plus, quill avoit ſubi le ſort des mortels,, 
D WG BYET) Brovrnguty & 0. Zeug, refugee R | 
ODiodore de Sicile dans les cing, premiers. liures, paſſim.. 


. Mem, de Litter, tom. xv. g. 265, & 
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24 ss At SUR L'ETUDE | 


Ne T* monde eſclave decernoit le titre de dieux a des monſtres in- 


Tachaine- LXV. Allons plus· loin; tichons de ſuivre Penchaine- 
ment des ment non des faits, mais des idees, de ſonder le cœur hu- 


— 


jection et rien n'#toit preuve, oſe à peine leur oppoſer le 
ſyſteme d' Ephémeère“. #4 OF he 


Ne prevalut LXIV. Ce ne fut que ſous Pempire Romain, que les 
que is idées du Mcſcnien prirent le deſſus. Dans le tems qu'un 


Omaine 


dignes de celui d' hommes, c*etoit faire fa cour que de con- 
fondre Jupiter et Domitien. Bienfaiteurs de la terre, ainſi 
les appelloit Padulation, leur droit a la divinite &toit le meme; 
leur nature, et leur puifſance &toient Egales. Par politique 
ou par mepriſe, Pline lui-mème ne fe garantit pas de cette 
erreurf. En vain Plutarque effaya-t-i} de revendiquer la 
foi de ſes ayeux}. Ephemere regna par tout; et les p#res 
de PEglite, ſe ſervant de leurs avantages, attaquèrent le pa- 
ganiſne du cote le plus foible. Pourroit on les blamer? 
Si les dieux pretendus ne furent pas en effet des hommes 
deifes, ils Perotent deve::us, du moins dans l' opinion de 
leurs adorateurs; et les pères n' en vouloient qu'a leurs opi- 
nions. | | a 


erreurs main, et de demeler ce fil d'erreurs, qui du ſentiment vrai, 
ſimple, et univerſel qu'il y a une puiffance au deſſus de 
homme le conduifit par A à ſe faire des dieux, aux- 
quels il eũt rougi de reſſembler. 5 
3 Le ſentiment n'eſt qu'un retour fur nous-mEmes. Les 
entimens . . | 
confus au idées ſe rapportent aux objets hors de nous. Leur nombre, 
ſauvage. en occupant Peſprit, affoiblit le ſentiment. C'eſt donc 
parmi les e dont les idées ſont bornëes aux beſoins, 
et les beſoins {implement ceux de la nature, que le ſenti- 
ment doit ètre le plus vif, quoiqu'en mEme tems le plus 
confus. Le ſauvage reſſent a tout moment des agitations, 
u'il ne peut ni expliquer ni reprimer. Ignorant et foible, 
craint tout, parcequ'il ne peut ſe defendre de rien. || 
admire tout, parcequ'il ne connoit rien. Le mepris bien 
fonde de lui-meme, car la vanite eſt un ouvrage de la ſo- 
ciete, lui fait ſentir l'exiſtence d'une puiſſance ſuperieure. 
C'eſt cette puiſſance, dont il ignore les attributs, qu'il in- 
voque, et dont il demande des graces, ſans ſavoir à quel 
titre il en peut eſpẽrer Ce ſentiment peu diſtinct produiſi 
les dieux bons des premiers Grecs, et les divinités de la plus 
part des ſauvages, et les uns et les autres n'en {arent regle! 9 
ni le nombre, ni le caractère, ni le culte. N 


® Cicer. de Nat. Deor. L. iii. c. 21. 
I Plin. Hiſt. Natur. L. vii. c. 51. et. paſt. 

I Plut. de Placit, Philoſoph. de Iſid. et Oficid. 
U 


. LXVI. 
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 I&VI. Bient6t le ſentiment devint idee. Le fauvagen adore tout 
rendit jon hommage i tout ce qui Pentouroit. Tout devoit ce qu il voit; 
lui paro tre p us excellent que lui- mẽème. Ce chene majei- 
tueux, qui le couvroit de 10n ſeuillage Epais, avoit ombrage 
ſes ayeux, depuis l'origine de fa race. II élevoit 1a tete pourquoĩ? 
juſqu aux nues; le fier Aquilon le perdoit a travers tes 
branches. Aupres de cet arbre altier qu'etoit ta duree, fa 
taille, ſa force? La reconnoiſſance ſe joignit a Padmirati- 
on. Cet a bie qui lui prodiguoit ſes glands, cette onde claire 
ou il ie deialteroit, ẽtoient des bienfaiteurs qui rendcient fa 
vie heurevſe ; ſans eux il ne pouvoit fubſiſter, mais quel 
beſoin avoient ils de lui? En effet ſans les lumicres qui 
nous apprennent combien la raiion ſeule eſt ſupèrieure a 
toutes ces parties neccfiaires d'un iyſteme intelligent, cha- 
cune d' elles eſt au deſſus de Phomme. Mais prive de ces 
lumières, le ſauvage leur accorda a chacune la vie et la 
puiſſance II te proſterna devant ſon ouvrage. 

LXVII. Les idées du ſauvage font uniques, parcequ'elles ses idees 

ſont ſimples. Remarquer les qualités Ge des objets, ſont uni- 
obſerver celles qui leur font communes, et de cette reflem- = 
blance former une idée abſtraite, qui repretente le genre, 
ſans etre l'image d' aucun objet particulier; ſont les ouvrages 
de l'eſprit, qui agit, qui fe replie ſur lui meme, et qui deja 
ſurcharge d'1dees, cherche a te ſoulager par la methode. 
Dans le premier état, Pame paſſive et ignorant les forces, 
ne fait que recevoir les impre!! ons Etrangeres: ces impreſ- 
lions ne lui rendent les objets qu'iſolés, et comme ils ſont en 
eux-memes! Le ſauvage rencontroit ſes dieux par tout, 
chaque foret, chaque prairie en fourmilloit. 5 

LXVIII. L'experience developpa ſes idées; car les na- 11 combine 
tions, comme les hommes, doivent tout a Pexperience. Son ſes idees et 
eſprit familiariſe avec un grand nombre d'objets etrangers I ſes 
Sappercut de leur nature commune, et cette nature devint  * 
pour lui une nouvelle divinite ſuperieure a tous ces dieux 
particuliers. Mais chaque choſe qui exiſte a ſon exiſtence 
determinee à un tems ou à un lieu; et c'eſt ce qui la diſ- 
tingue de toute autre choſe. L'homme a du ſe conduire 
diffẽremment a Vegard-de ces deux manieres d'exiſter, une 
ienſible et devant tes yeux, Pautre paſſagè te, mẽtaphyſique, 
et qui n'eſt peut- ètre que la ſucceſſion des idees. La nature 
commune, differentièe uniquement par le tems, a du faire 
diſparoitre les natures particulieres, pendant que celles qui 
ont diſtinguees par les lieux ont pu ſubſiſter comme parties 
de la nature commune. Le dieu des rivières n'a point at- 
tente ſur les droits du Tibre ou du Clitumne*, mais le vent 


* Hiſt, de P Acad. des Belles-Letters, tom. xii. p. 36. Plin. Epiſt, L. viii, 
| | du 
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„ F842 BUR METUDE 
du Sud qui ſoufflott hier, et eelui que nous reſſentons au. 
jourd hui, ne ſont l'un et Pautre que ce tyran furieux, qui 


ſoulè ve les flots de la mer Adriatiquu e. 

Juite de ſes LXEFX. Plus on s'exerce a penſer, plus ON fait de com. 
cambinaji= hinaiſons. Deux genres ſont diffexens a quelques égards, 
ens. ls ſe reſſemblent à d autres: ils ſont deſtinẽs au meme uſage, 
ils font partie du meme Element. La fontaine devient ri- 

vière, la rivière ſe perd dans la mer. Cette mer fait partie 

du vaſte ocean qui embraſſe toute l' tondue de la terre, et la 

terre elle- meme renferme dans bn ſein tout ce qui ſubſiſte par 

un principe de vegeration. A meſure que les nations ſe ſont 
eclairées, leur idolatrie a du ſe rafiner. Elles ont mieux 

ſenti combien l' univers eſt gouvernes par des loix générales; 

elles ſe ſont plus rapprochges de Punite d'une cauſe efficiente. 

Jamais les Grecs n'ont ſu ſimpler leurs idées au. dela de 

eau, de la terre et du ciel, qui, ſous les noms de Jupiter, 

1 de Neptune, et de Pluton, eontenoient et regiſſoient toutes 
choſes. Mais les Egyptiens, d'un genie plus propre aux ſpe- 
culations abſtraites, formerent enfin leur Oſiris le premier 

des Dieux, le principe intelligent, qui agiſſoit ſans ceſſe ſur 

le principe materiel, connu ſous le nom d'Iſis ſa femme et 

ſa ſceur. Des gens, qui croyoient a Veternite de la matiere, 

ne pouyaient. gueres aller plus loinf... . 

generation I. XX. Jupiter, le Dieu de la mer et le noir Platon &toi- 
ethierarchie ent freres. Toutes les branches de leur poſterite s'&tendoi- 
K dieux. ent à Vinfini, et renfermoient toute la nature. Telle '&toit. 
la mythologie des anciens.. Pour des hommes groſſiers, Fidee: 
de generation Etoit plus naturelle que celle de creation. 
Elle étoit plus aiſée a ſaiſir, elle ſuppoſoit moins de puiſ- 

ſance, on y 6toit conduit par des liaiſons ſenſibles; mais 

auſſi cette generation les menoit a établir une hiérarchie, 

dont ces Etres lihres mais bornes ne pouvoient pas ſe paſſer. 

Les trois grands Dieux exercoient une puiſſance paternellt 

{ur leurs enfans, habitans de la terre, des airs, et des mers, 


7 


Hor. Carm. L. ii. Od. 3 
: Fo — — Neque Auſter. 
% Dux inquieti turbidus Adriæ.“ | 

"+ Remarquez que cet Ofiris et ſa ſœur Etoient, les plus jeunes des dicux, 1} 
avoit fallu aux Egyptiens, un grand nombre de fiecles, pour parvenir a cette 
4 Le culte du foleil a ẽtẽ connu,de tous les peuples. Je dirai ce qui men. 
parots la raiſon. C'eſt peut- etre le ſeul objet de Punivers 2 la fois ſenſible et 
unique. Senſible I tous les peuples, de la manière la plus brillante et la plus 
bienfaiſante, il enlevoit leurs hommages. Unique et indiviſible, les raiſon- 
neurs qui n'Etoient. pas trop difficiles.trouvoient en lui tous les grands traits.de la 

init. | 


PPP 


(1). Diodore de Sicile.. L. i. e. 2 


E 
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et la primogeniture de Jupiter lui donnoit une ſoperiorits 
ſur ſes freres, qui lui merita le titre de roi des dieux, et de 
e des hommes. Mais ce roi, ce pere ſupreme, Etoit trop 
borne a tous Egards, pour nous permet:re de faire honneur 
aux Grecs de 1 Tun eve ropreme. 8 
LXXI. Ce ſyſteme, tout mal conſtruit qu'il Etoit, ren- Pieur de ls 
doit raiſon de tous les effets de la nature. Mail le monde , — 
moral, l'homme, ſon ſort, et ſes actions Etoient ſans divi- 
nit's.  L'Ether ou la terre y eut étẽ peu propre. Du be- 
ſoin de nouveaux dieux naquit une nouvelle chaine d' erreurs, 
ui, s'uniſſant avec la premiere, ne forma qu'un meme 
Roman thbodogline. Je ſoupgonne que ce ſyſtèẽme naquit 
plus tard. L*homme ne ſonge gueres a rentrer en lui-memie, 
qu'apres avoir Epuile les objets Etranger. «© 
LXXII. Deux hypotheies ont toujours été, et ſeront syſtemes de 
toujours. Dans Vune, Phomme n'a Tegu du Createur'que oy — 


la raiſon et la volonte. Ceſt A lui a decider de Puſage qu'il ad. 


en fera, et à regler ſes actions a ſon gre. Dans Vantre, ' 


dont il n'eſt que Pinſtrument. Le ſentiment le trompe, et 

lorſqu'il croit fuivre ſa volonté, il ne ſuit en effet que celle 

de ſon maitre. Ces derniè res idees ont pu naitre dans Pef- 

prit d'un peuple a peine ſorti de l'enfance Peu fait aux | 
ref rts compliques de la machine, les grandes vertus, les Les ancients 
crimes atroces, les inventions utiles de ce petit nombre ſuivoientle 
Games ſingulières, qui ne doivent rien à leur ſiècle, Iui ier. 
parurent ſurpaſſer les forces humaines. Il vit partout des 

dieux agiſſans, qui inſpiroient le vice ou la vertu aux foi- 


ne peut pgir que ſuivant les loix preetablies de la Divinité, 


bles mortels, incapables de ſe ſouſtraire a leurs volontes*. 


Ce reſt pas la prudence qui inſpire a Pandare le deſſein de 
rompre la treve, et de decocher un trait au cœur de Mene- 
las. C'eſt Minerye qui le pouſſe a cet attentatf. La mal- 


heureuſe Phedre n'eſt point coupable. Venus, outree des 


mepris d'Hyppolite, allume dans le cœur de cette reine une 
flamme inceſtueuſe qui la precipite au crime et a la mortf. 
Un dieu ſe chargea de chaque evenement de la vie, de 
chaque paſſion de l'ame, et de chaque ordre de la ſociẽté. 


* Je ne ſuis pas trop content de cet endroit. Je donne la meilleure raiſon 
que j ai pu trouver; mais il me ſemble que dans ces premiers ſiècles, on ett du 
etre guide par le ſentiment, et le ſentiment eſt tout entier du cote de la liberte, 

T Homer. Iliad. L. iv. v. 93, &c. „„ 

Zn vr. Taury red eeura Xn weer. 
Geige d Onoti maya, xarÞarnrirar. 
| Kats Tov fury Nt ꝰ νẽPi TePvxoTa 
KTtves @aTlC apaicl, « « . 
H 9” cr e, GAN” o a/TOALT 
®aidea . N 
Z | (1) Euripid. Hippol. AQ 1. v. 40» 
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Union des EX XUE. Mais ees dieux de homme, ces paſſtons et es 

deus eſpcces facultés generaliſces et perſonifices de cetto manière, nav 
Au. deux. ent qu'une exiſtence mẽtaphyſique et trop peu ſenfible pom 
les hommes. II falloit les * wh avec les dieux de la na- 
ture, et c'eſt ici que Vallegorie imagina mille rapports fan- 
taſques, car Veſprit veut au moins une apparence de verits.. 
II etgit nature] que le dieu de la mer le fut des matelots. 
L'expreſſion figuree de cet œil qui voit tout, de ces rayons: 
qui percent les airs, pouvoit ent faire du ſoleil, un ha- 
_ bile prophète, et un archer adrbit. Mais pourquoi la pla- 

nete Venus eſt-elle mére des amours? Pourquoi s'tleve-t.. 

elle de l'ecume des flots? Laiſſons ces Enigmes aux devins. 

Auſſi tot que les departements. des dieux de la nature hu- 

maine furent etablis, ils durent enlever tout, le culte des 
bomes. Is parloient au cœur et aux paſſions, au lieu que 

| les qieux phyſiques, qui n'avoient point acquis n attribute 

| moraux,  rentrerent, inſenſiblement dans le  mepris et dans, 
Poubli. Aufh n' eſt- ce que dans Vantiquite la plus reculge 


. 


* 


e je vois fumer les autels de Saturne?“ 

ber deu - LXXIV. Les dieux s'intéreſſent done dans les affaires 
ont des paſ- humaines. Il ne ſe paſſe rien dont ils ne ſoient les auteurs. 
dens hu- Mais ſont-ils les auteurs du crime? Cette conſequence 
men, nous effraye: un payen n'hefitoit point X Padmettre, et ne 
zouvoit ex effet hẽſiter. Les dieux inſpiroient ſouvent des 

Jeffeins vicieux. Pour les ſyggerer, il falloit les vouloit, 

et meme les aimer. Il ne leur reſtoit pas la reſſource dun, 

etit, mal permis dans le meilleur des mondes poſſibles f. 

de mal n' toit pas ſeulement permis, il étoit authoriſe, et 
d'ailleurs les differentes divinites, bornees a leurs departe-. 

mens particuliers, Etgient tres indifferentes à un bien gene-. 
ral qu'elles ne connoiſſoient point. Chacune ſuivoit font 
caractère, et n'inſpiroit que les paſſions qu'elle reſſentoit. 

Le dieu de la guerre 6toit fier, brutal, et ſanguinaire; la 


deeſſe de la, prudence, ſage, retenue, peu ſincere; 1a ta 
mere des amours, aimable, voluptueuſe, emportee, dans vn. 
ſes caprices; la ruſe et la ſoupleſſe convenoient au dieu des art 


marchands; et les cris des malheureux flatoient. Porxeille du, 
tyran ſoupconneux des morts, du noir monarque des enfers. 
Th ont des LXXV. Un dieu pere des hommes heſt de tous Egale- 
preferences. ment. I} ne connoit ni la haine, ni la faveur. Mais les 
divinites partiales doivent avoir des favoris. Ne diſtingue- 


? ront-elles pas ceux dont le goat eſt conforme au leur? Mars. 
| ne peut quaimer. ces Thraces dont la guerre eft. Funique- 
Sl - occupation 1, et ces Scythes dont la boiſſon la plus delicieuſe 


* Tentens chez les Grecs; fon culte ſe conſerva long tems en Italie. 
+ Fontenelle dans l' Eloge de M. de Leibnitz. FE 
4 Herodot. L., v. c. 4, 5. Meziriac, Comm: ſur les Epitr. d' Qvides tom. 


1. P. 162. . 


— 
r 
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oft le ſang de leurs ennemis s. Les mœurs d'un habitanʒt | , g 
Le Cypre I on de Corinthe, lieux of tout reſpiroit le luxe et | 
da moleſſe, devoient plaire à la déeſſe des amours. La bf! 


reconnoiſſance ſe joignoit au got. Des ſentimens de prefe- 
"rence Etoient dus à des peuples, dont les mœurs n'6toient 

qu'un culte detovrne de leurs dieux tatElaires. * Le culte 

meme qu'on leur rendoit fe rapportoit toujours à leur ca- 
ractère. Ces victimes humaines qui expiroient fur Pautel 

de Mars , ces mille courtiſanes qui ſe dẽvouoient au temple 8 | 
de Venus & toutes ces femmes dittinguees de Babylone, qui = 
lui immoloient leur pudeur i, ne pouvoient qu'attirer 4 ces 

divers peuples, la faveur la plus diſtinguee de leurs protec- 

teurs. Mais comme tes interets des nations ne font pas 

moins oppoſes que leurs mceurs, il falloit que les dieux 
adoptaflent les querelles de leurs adorateurs. * Quo! voir 

avec patience que cette ville qui m'Eleve cent temples 
ſuccombe ſors le fer d'un conquerant? Ah! plutst!., , 

C'eſt ainſi que chez les Grecs, une guerre parmi les hom- 

mes en allumoit une parmi les dieux. Troye bouleverſa le 

viel. Le Scamandre vit briller lEgide de Minerve, il fut Leurs qu“ 
temoin de effet des fleches forties du carquois d Apollon, il > 
ſentit le redoutable trident de Neptune, qui ſoulevoit la terre 
ſur ſes fondemens. Quelquefois les arrets inevitable deftin 
retabliſſoient la paix J. Mais le plus ſouvent les divers 


-+ M. de Vaugelas m'apprend que lorfgqu'il Sagit de Pantiquite il faut tows 
Jour dire Cypre, quoique le nom moderne ſoit Chypre (1). Je vois que MM. de 
Fenelon (2) et de Vertot (3) ont fait cette diſtinction. INE 

7 Herod, L. vc. 4, 5. Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 25. p. 258. Luc Phart, 
L. i. Lactant. L. & c. 25 

$ Strab. Geog. L. viii. p. 378. 

J. Herod, E. i. c. 199% | 

Elles &toient tennes de fe proſtitver une fois de leur vie au premier vent, 
dans le temple de Venus. M. de Voltaire, qui leur impoſe cette obligation 
une fois tous les ans, la traite de fable inſenſée (4). Cependant Herodote 
avdit voyage Tur les lieux, et M. de Voltaire a trop lu l'hiftoire, pour ignorer 
combien de triomphes pareils la ſuperſtition a remportes ſur l' humanitẽ et ſur la 
vertu. Que penſe- t- il d'un àcte ds foi? Je previens fa reponſe. Au teſte 
Jignorois que Babylone füt la ville de l'univers la mieux policefT Quinte 
Curce la depEint comme la plus licencieuſe; Bzroſe le Babylonien ſe plaint lui 
meme que ſes concitoyens, franchiſſant toutes les barrières de la pudeur, 
Yivoient à la manieve des b®tes, et le ſcholiaſte de Juvenal nous fait ſentir que 
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— de fon tems ils navoient point degencres'(5), 

rs. (i) Rem. de M. de Vaugelas ſur la langue Franyoiſe, tom. i. p. 102, 103. 
Je: {2) Dans le Telemaque. (3) Dans ſon Hiſt, de Malthe. 

. 4) Oeuvres de Voltaire, toms vi. p. 24. | 


(5) Quint, Curd GR, Alex, L. v. 6 7. et Comment; Freinſheim. in Loct 
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dieux convenoient mutuellement de s abandonner _ rEeipro- 
quement leurs ennemis *; car ſur, 'Olympe, comme ſur la 
tctteerre, la haine a toujours E: plus puiſſante que amitie, _ 
Ils ont la fi. LXXVI. Un culte Epure efit 6:6 peu aſſorti à de telles 
divinités. Les peuples veulent des objets ſenſibles; une 
figure qui dEcore leurs temples, et fixe leurs idees. II 
toes la plus belle de toutes les figures. Mais 
qu'elle eſt cette figure? Demandez le aux hommes, c'eſt 
Peu:-Etre un taureau repondroit-il un 


alloit 


ſans. doute la leur. 


peu diffẽremment f. La ſculpture. ſe perfectionne pour 
ſervir à la devotion, et les temples ſe rempliſſent de ſtatues 
de vieillard, de jeunes gens, de femmes, et d'enfans, ſui. 
vant les attributs differens de chacun des dieux. 


LXXVII. La beaute neſt 


Puſage. La figure humaine n'e 


ut· etre fondẽe que {ur 
belle que parce qu'elle ſe 


rapporte ſi bien aux uſages auxquels elle eſt deſtinèe. La 
figure divine eſt la meme; il faut que ſes uſages le ſoient 
auſſi, et meme ſes dẽfauts. Dela cette generation grolliere 
des. dieux, qui ne compoſent plus qu'une famille à la ma. 


niere des hommes; dela leurs fetes de nectar et d'ambroſie, 


et la nourriture qu'ils regoivent dans les ſacrifices 1. Deli 


encore leur ſommeil ||, et leurs douleurs d. Des dieux, de. 


venus des hommes tres puiſſans, devoient ſouvent viſiter la 
terre, habiter dans les temples, ſe 


plaire aux amuſemens de 


homme, aſſiſter à la chaſſe, a la danſe, et quelquefois, def 


venir ſenſibles aux charmes d'une mortelle, et donner 


naiſſance 4 une race de heros. 


” 


* 


LXXVIII. Dans ces grands EvEnemens, où, du jeu d'un 
grand nombre d'acteurs, dont les vues, la ſituation et le 


caractere different, il nait une unite d' action, ou - plutot 
deffet ; c'eſt peut-etre dans les ſeules cauſes generales qu'il 
faut chercher la leur. 9 

LXXIX. Dans les evenemens plus particuliers, le pro- 


Melange de 
cauſes dans 
les ẽvène- 
mens parti - 
Culiers. 


cede de la nature eſt tres different de celui des philoſophes. 


Chez elle il y a peu d'effets aflez ſimples, pour ne devoir 


leur origine qu'a une ſeule cauſe; au lieu que nos 


ſages s'attachent d*ordinaire à une cauſe, non ſeulement 


univerfelle, mais unique. 


Evitons cet écueil; pour peu 


u' une action paroifle compliquee, admettons y les cauſes 
générales, ſans rejetter le deſſein et le hazard. Sylla ſe 


demet du pouvoir ſouverain. Ceſar le perd avec la vie: 


* Eurip. Hippolit. Act v. ver. 1327. et Ovid. Metam. paſſim. 


+ Cic. de Nat. Deor. L. i. c. 27, 28. 


T V. les Cefars de Julien par M. Spanheim, p. 257, 258. Rem. 876. 


lee Oiſeaux d' Ariſtophane et Lucien 
l Hom, Iliad. L. Is v. 609. 


preſque partout. 
| J Id, L. v. ver. 335 


cependant 


nt 


DR LA LIT TERATUR E. 
cependant leurs attentats avoient été precedes. ar leurs 


eonquetes : avant de devenit les plus puiſſans des Romains, 
ils en Etoient les plus renommes. Auguſte les fuit de pres. Elevation 
Tyran fanguinaire®, ſoupconne delachete, le plus grand des VAugnfte 
crimes dans un chef de parti}, il parvient au trône, et fait 


oublier aux republicains qu' ils euſſent jamais &te Hbres. La diſ- 
poſition de ces tepublicains diminde ma ſurpriſe. Egalement 
incapables de liberté ſous — 5 et ſous Auguſte, ils ignoroi- 
ent cette verite ſous celni-}a: des guerres civiles et deux 
proſcriptions plus eruelles que la guerre, leur avoient appris, 
du tems de delui- ci, que la republique, affaiſlee ſous le poids 
de ſa grandeur et de ſa corruption, ne pouvoit ſubſiſter ſam 
maitre. D'ailleurs Sylla, chef de la nobleſſe, combattoit & 
la tete de ces fiers patriciens, qui vouloient bien l' armer da 
| 59h du deſpotiſme pour les venger de leurs ennemis et des 


ens, mal? non laiſſer entre ſes mains le pouvoir de les de= 


truire eux-mEmes. Ils avoient vaincu, non pour lui mais 
avec lui: la harangue de Lepide 7, et la conduite de Pom- 
pee d font aſſez ſentir que Sylla aima mieux deſcendre du 


troͤne qu en tomber. Mais Auguſte, à Pexemple de Cefar ||, 


ne ſe ſervit que de ces hardis avanturiers, Agrippa, Mecene, 
Pollion, dont la fortune attachee à la ſienne s' vanouiſſoit 
dans une ariſtocracie de nobles, diviſes entr'eux, mais unis 


pour accabler tout homme nouveau. Zes dated 


LXXX. Des circonſtances heurenſes, les débauches 
dAntoine, la foibleſſe de Lepide, la credulits de Cicéron 
travaillerent de concert pour lui avec cette diſpoſition gene- 
tale: mais il faut avouer auſf que, Sil ne fit pas naitre ces 
circonftances, il les employa en grand politique. Que la va- 
riete de mes objets ne me permet- elle de faire connoitre ce 
gouvernement rafine, ces chaines qu'on portoit ſans les ſen- 
tir, ce prince confondu parmi les citoyens, ce ſenat reſpecté 
par ſon maitre @ ! Choiſiſſons en un trait. 


* Apres la priſe de Peruſe il ſacrifia troits tens des principaux citoyens ſar un 
ntel erige à la divinite de ſon pere, V. Suet. L. ii. c. 15. | ; 

T Sueton L. ii. e. 16. T Salluſt. Fragm. p. 404+ Edit. Thy 

9 Freinſheim. Supplem. L. Ixxx it. C. 26—33. 1 

[| Tacit. Annal. L. iv. p. 109. Sueton. ubi infra. : 

C Jattens avec impatience la ſuite des diſſertations ſur ce ſujet, que M. de 
a Bleterie nous a promiſes. Le ſyſteme d'Auguſte fi ſouvent méconnu y 
paro1tra defline juſqu'a ſes moindres rameaux, Cet auteur penſe avec fineſſe et 
une aimable liberte, il diſcute ſans ſechereſſe, et s'exprime avec toutes les 


braces d' un ſtyle clair et El&gant. Peut-Etre qne, Deſcartes de I'hiftoire, il 


tuſonne un peu trop 4 priori, et qu'il Etablit ſes concluſions moins ſur de auto- 
e particulières que ſur des Inguctions générales i mais ce de faut eſt celui 
an homme de beaucoup d'eſptit. 1 


Auguſte, 
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on cauſe et 
effet. 


! 


ne viennent 


pas du luxe. 


Meme acti- LXXXI. Une pen6tration ordinaire ſuffit pour ſentir 


Les ſciences LXXXII. Les ſciences, dit-on, naiſſent du luxe: un 


millions. V. Sueton. L. ii. c. 101. Senec. de Benefic. L. ii. 


les plus rares, dont il remplit ce plat monſtrueux: Si nous en croyons M. 


Arbuthnot's Tables, p. 138. 


ere 


Auguſte, maitre des revenus de empire et des richeſſe dy 
monde, diſtingua toujours ſon patrinioine de particulier du 
tréſor public. I fit ainſi paroitre a peu de frais ſa modèra- 
tion, qui laiſſoit à ſes heritiets des biens-inferieurs à ceux de 
pluſieurs de ſes, ſujets , et ſon amour de la patrie, qui avoit 
abandonne au ſervice de Vetat deux patrimoines entiers et 
une ſomme immenſe provenue des legs de ſes amis defunts 4, 


lorſqu*une action eſt à la fois cauſe et effet. Dans le monde 
moral il y en a beaucoup qui le ſont; ou plutot, il y en a 
tres-peu qui ne tiennent plus ou moins de la nature de Pune 
et de l'autre. . . 5 Tg. 
La corruption de tous les ordres des Romains vint de 
Petendue de leur empire, et produiſit la grandeur de la 
republique rx. Bos 1 3 
Mais il faut un jugement peu commun, lorſque deux 
choſes exiſtent toujours enſemble, et paroiſſent intimement 
liées, pour diſcerner qu'elles ne fe doivent point leur origine 
Pune a l'autre. MIS, „„ 


euple éclairé ſera toujours vicieux. Je ne le crois pas. 
— ſciences ne ſont point les filles du luxe; mais Pune et 
l'autre naiſſent de l'induſtrie. Les arts ebauches ſatisfont 
aux premiers beſoins de Phomme. Perfectionnès, ils lui en 
trouvent de nouveaux, depuis le bouclier de Minerve de 
Vitellius $ juſqu' aux entretiens philoſophiques de Ciceron. 
Mais Ce que le luxe corrompt les mœurs, les ſciences 
les adouciflent ; ſemblables aux prieres dans Homere, qui 
parcourent toujours la terre A la ſuite de injuſtice, pour 
adoucir les fureurs de cette cruelle divinite |. 


Toutes dẽductions faites de ſes legs au peuple et aux ſoldats, Auguſte ne 
laiſſa à Tibere et à Livie que millies quingenties, trente millions de livres. 
L'augure Lentulus mort ſous ſon regne, poſſedoit quatre millies, quatre - vingt 


+ Quatre decies millies, deux cens quatre vingt millions. V. Suet. Loc 
eitat et marmor. Ancyran. 1 N | 

I V. Monteſq. Conſid. ſur la Grandeur des Romains. | 

Je diſtingue la grandeur de Pempire Romain d'avec celle de la republique: 
Pune confiftoit dans le nombre des provinces, Pautre dans celle des Cit yens. 

JVitellius envoya des galères juſqu'aux colonnes d' Hercule, pour chercher 


Arbuthnot, il couta 765,6251. ſterling. V. Sueton, in Vitellio. c. 13. Dr 


|| Meromiol ary; anryess nine ale 
Homer, Iliad. L. ix. v. 500. 


Voila 
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Voila quelques reflẽxions qui m'ont paru ſolides ſur les Concluſion. 
différens uſages des Belles-Lettres. Heureux ſi je pouvois | 


4 


= 


DE L 


en inſpirer le gofit!. J aurois trop bonne opinion de moi- 
meme, fi je ne ſentois pas les défauts de cet eſſai; jen au- 
rois une trop mauvaiſe, fi je n'eſperois pas que dans un age 
moins precoce et avec des connoiſſances plus Etendues je 
pourrai me voir plus en état d'y ſuppléèer. On pourra dire 
que ces reflexions ſont vraies, mais uſees, ou qu'elles ſont 


nouvelles, mais paradoxales. Quel auteur aime les critiques? 
Cependant la premiere me deplairoit le moins. L'avantage 
de Part m'eſt plus cher que la gloire de Partiſte, ES 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


D S 1 
e eee 
SIXTH BOOK or Tur K NEID. 


'T ur allegorical interpretation which the Biſhop of Glou- 
L ceſter has given of the ſixth book of the Æneid, 
ſeems to have been very favourably received by the Public. 
Many writers both at home and abroad, have mentioned it 
with approbation, or at leaſt with eſteem, and I have mors 
than once heard it alleged, in the converſation of ſcholars, 
as an ingenious improvement on the plain and obvious ſenſe 
of Virgil. As ſuch, it is not undeſerving of the notice of 
a candid critic; nor can the enquiry be void of enter- 
tainment, whilſt Virgil is our conſtant theme. Whatever 
may be the fortune of the chace, we are ſure it will lead 
us through pleaſint proſpects and a fine country. 

That I may eſcape the imputation as well as the danger 
of miſrepreſenting his lordihip's hypotheſis, I ſhall expoſe 
it in his own words. The purpoſe of this diſcourſe is 
„to ſhew that Æneas's advent re to the iNFERNAL 
* SHADES, is no other than a figurative deſcription of his 
© INITIATION INTO THE MYSTERIES; and particularly a 
very exact one of the spECTACLES of the ELEUsSI- 
« NAnN#” This general notion is ſupported with ſingular 
ingenuity, drefſed up with an eaſy yet pompous diſplay of 
learning, and delivered in a ſtyle much fiiter for the Hiero- 
phant of Eleuſis, than for a modern critic, who is ob.erv=- 
ing a remote _ through the medium of a glimmering 
and doubtful lig 


Ibant obſcuri, ſold ſub nocte, per umbram. 


* See Warburton's Diſſertation, &c. in the third volume of Mr. Watton's 
Vigil, I ſhall quote indiferently that Diſſertation or the Divine Legation itſelf. 


8 2 | His 


* 
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His lordſhip naturally enough purſues two. different me- 
thods, which unite, as he apprehends, in the ſame con- 
cluſion.', From general principles peculiar to himſelf, he 
refers the propriety and even neceſſity of ſuch a deſcription 
of the myſteries; and from a compariſon. of particular 


circumſtances, he labours to prove that Virgil has 1 


introduced it into the Æneid, Each of theſe methods ſhal 
de conſidered arne ,, „ 
As the learned Prelate's opinions branch themſelves out 
into luxuriant ſyſtems, it is not eaſy to reſume them in a 
few words. I ſhall, however, attempt to give a ſhort idea 
of thoſe general principles, which occupy, I know not hoy, 
ſo great a ſhare of the Divine Legation of Moſes demon- 


1 


rated. 


„ The whole ſyſtem of Paganiſm, of which the myſ- | 


te teries were an eſſential part, was inſtituted by the antient 
« Jawgivers for the ſupport and benefit of ſociety. The 
_ «© myſteries themſelves were a ſchool of morality and re- 
„ ligion, in which the vanity of Polytheiſm“, and the 
“unity of the Firſt Cauſe, were revealed to the initiated. 


66 Virgil who intended his immortal poem for a republic 


*in action, as thoſe of Plato and Tully were in precept, 
< could not avoid diſplaying this firſt and nobleſt art of 
« government. His perfect lawgiver muſt be initiated, as 
< the antient founders of ſtates had been before him; and 
as Auguſtus himſelf was many ages afterwards.” 

What a crowd of natural reflections - muſt occur to an 


unbiaſſed mind! Was the civil magiſtrate the mover of 


the whole machine; the ſole contriver, or at leaſt the ſole 
ſupport of religion? Were antient laws ALwAxs deſigned 
for the benefit of the people, and NEVER for the private 
intereſt of the lawgiver? Could the firſt fathers of rude 
ſocieties inſtruct their new-made ſubjects in philoſophy as 
well as in agriculture? Did they all agree, in Britain as 
in Egypt, in Perſia as in Greece, to — theſe ſecret 
ſchools on the ſame common principle; which ſubſiſted 
nearly eighteen hundred years at Eleufisf in its primeval 
purity? Can theſe things be? Yes, replies the leamed 
Prelate, they are: Egypt was the myſterious mother of 
Religion and Policy; and the arts of Egypt were dif- 
« fuſed with her colonies over the antient world. Inachus 


tium had been mere mortals. 
+ From their inſtitution, 1399 years before the Chriſtian - æra, (Marm- 
Arundel, Ep. 14.) till their ſuppreſſion, towards the end of the fourth cen- 


dury. | 
1 5 ; _ 66 carried 


* At leaſt of the vulgar polytheiſm, by revealing that the dii majorum fer- 


afraid it 

1 See 
can now 
els havg 
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carried the myſteries into Greece, Zoroaſter into Per- 
fia®, &c. &c. I retire from ſo wide a field, in which it 
would be eafy for me to loſe both my myſelf and my ad- 
verſary. The ANTIENT WORLD, EIGHTEEN CENTURIES, 
and FOUR HUNDRED AUTHORS GENUINE AND APOCRY- 
PHALF, would, under tolerable management, furniſh ſome 
volumes of controverſy ; and ſince I have peruſed the two 
thouſand and fourteen pages of the unfiniſhed Legation, T 
have leſs inclination than ever to ſpin out volumes of labo- 
fin aan 1 
I ſhall, however, venture to point out a fact, not very 
agreeable to the favourite notion, that Paganiſm was en- 
tirely the religion of the magiſtrate. The oracles were not 
leſs antient, nor leſs venerable than the myſteries. Every 
difficulty,” religious or civil, was ſubmitted to the deciſion 
of thoſe infallible tribunals. © During ſeveral ages no war 
could be undertaken, no colony founded, without the ſanc- 
tion of the Delphic oracle; the firſt and moſt celebrated 
among ſeveral hundred others}. Here then we might ex- 
pe to perceive the directing hand of the magiſtrate. Vet 
when we ſtudy their hiſtory with attention, inſtead of the 
alliance between church and ſtate, we can diſcover only 
the antient alliance between the avarice of the prieſt and 
the credulity of the people. | 


Though I hate to be poſitive, yet I would almoſt venture to affirm, that 
Zoroaſter's connection with Egypt is no where to be fund, except in the 
D. L. 22 94 | | | 
+ See a liſt of four hundred authors, quoted, &c. in the D. L. from St. 
Auſtin and Ariſtotle, down to Scarron and Rabelais. Amongſt theſe authors 
we may obſerve Sanchoniatho, Orpheus, Zaleucus, Charondas, the Oracles 
ef Porphyry, and the Hiſtory of Jeffrey of Monmouth. :; 

The biſhop has entered the lifts with the tremendous Bentley, who treated 
the laws of Zaleucus aud Charondas as the forgeries of a ſophiſt. A whole ſec- 
tion of miſtakes or miſrepreſentations is devoted to this controverſy ; but Bent- 
ey is no more, and W n may fleep in peace. : 

I ſhall, however, diſturb his repoſe, by aſking*him on what authority he 
ſuppoſes that the old language of the T'welve Tables was altered for the conve- 
nience of ſucceeding ages. The fragmerit of thoſe laws, collected by Lipſius, 
Yiburz'us, &c. bear the Stamp of the moſt remote antiquity. Lipſius him- 
10 (tom. i. p. 206.) was highly delighted with thoſe antiguiſſima werba : but 
when js much more deciſive, Horace (L. ii. Ep. i. ver. 23), Seneca (Epiſtol. 
114), and Aulus Gellius (XX. 1), rank thoſe laws amongſt the oldeſt remains 
0 te Latin tongue. Their obſolete language was admired by the lawyers, ri- 
O0uied by the wits, and pleaded by the friends of Antiquity as an excuſe for 
the frequent obſcurities of that code, | OY 

Had an adverſary to the Divine Legation been guilty of this miſtake, I am 
afraid it would have been ſtyled an egregious blunder. | 

See Vandale de Oraculis, p. 559. That valuable book contains whatever 
an now be known of oracles. I have borrowed his facts; and could with great 
teſ2 have borrowed his quotations. ; | 

For 
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For my own part, I am very apt to conſider the myſte. 


ries in the ſame light as the oracles. An intimate connec- 


tion ſubſiſted between hem“: Both were preceded and 
accompanied with faſts, ſacrifices, and luſtrations ; with 


myſtic ſights and preternatural ſounds: But the moſt eſſen- 


tial preparations for the ASPIRANT, was a general confef- 


Lon of his paſt life, which was exacted of him by the 

jeſt. In return ior this implicit confidence, the Hiero- 
phant conferred on the initiated a ſacred character; and 
promiſed them a peculiar place of happineſs in the Elyſian 
fields, whilſt the ſouls of the profame (however virtuous 


they had been) were wallowing in the mire+. - Nor did the 


8 of the myſteries neglect to recommend to the bre- 
n a ſpirit of friendſhip, and the love of virtue; fo 
pleaſing even to the moſt corrupt minds, and ſo requiſite to 
render any ſociety reſpectable in its own eyes. Of all 
theſe religious ſocieties, that of Eleuſis was the moſt illuſ- 
trious. | 288k being peculiar to the inhabitants of Attica, 
it became at laſt common to the whole Pagan worid. In- 


deed, I ſhould ſuſpect that it was much indehred to the genius 


of the Athenian writers, who beſtowed fame and dignity 
on, whatever had the leaſt connection with their country; 


nor am [I ſurpriſed that Cicero and Atticus, who were both 


initiated, ſhould expreſs themſelves with enthuſiaſm, when 
they ſpeak of the ſacred rites of their beloved Athens. 
But our curioſity is yet unſatisfied ; we would preſs for- 
wards into the ſanctuary; and are eager to learn wHAT 
wa- tie SECRET which was revealed to the initiated, and 
to them alone. Many of the profane, poſſeſſed of leiſure 
and ingenuity, have tried to gueſs, what has been ſo reli- 


pony concealed. The $ECRET of each is curivus and 


philoſophical ; for as ſoon as we attempt this i 
the honour of the myſteries becomes our ownf. r 
; 5-0 


The prophet Alexander, whoſe arts are ſo admirably laid open by Lucian, 
inſtituted his oracle and his myſt-ries as regular parts of the ſame plan. It 1s 
here we may ſay, with the learned catholic, „ Les nouveaux Saints me font 
douter des anciens.”” 

+ See Diogen. Laert. vi. 39. and Menag. ad loc. 


tc ſectes philoſoghiques cherchoient à deviner le dogme cache ſous le voile des 
© ceremonies; et tachoiemt de le ramener chacune à leur doctrine. Dans 
& Phypotheſe des Epicuriens, adoptce de nos jours par M. M. Leclerc et Wir- 
© burton,” (Leclerc adopted it in the year 1687; Mr. Warburton i [It 
in the year 1738, tout ce qu'on r&vEloit aux adeptes aprZe tant de preparatif 
t et d'epreuves, c'eſt que les dieux adores du vulgaire, avoient ẽtẽ des hommes, 
cc c. Les Stoiciens et les Hylozoiſtes ſuppoſoient qu'on enſeignoit aux Ini- 


cc ties, qu'il n'y avoit d'autres dieux que les Elemens et les parties de Punivers - 


* materiel, Eafin ſuivant les nouveaux Platoniciens, ces ſymboles = 
k 5 7 : a 
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1 I ſhall ſum them up in a curious paſſage of the celebrated Freret. Les 


— 
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 eonld, frame, an hypotheſis, as plauſible. perhaps,. and, as 
uncertain. as any of theirs, did I not feel myſelf checked 


by the apprehenſion of diſcovering what never exiſted®, 
] admire the diſcretion of the initiated; but the beſt ſecu- 
rity; for diſcretion is, the vanity of concealing that we have 
nothing to reveal. 5 „ Ones 
The examples of great men, when they cannot ſerve as 
models, may ſerve as warnings to us. I ſhould be very 


ſorry to have diſcovered, that an ATHEISTICAL HISTORYP | 


was uſed in the celebration of the myſteries, to prove the 
unity of the Firſt Cauſe, and that an ANTIENT HYMNF 
was ſung, for the edification of the devout Athenians, 


which was moſt probably a MoDERN FoRGERY of ſome 


Jewiſh or Chriſtian Impoſtor. Had I delivered THESE 
Two. DISCOVERIES,: with an air of confidence and tri- 
umph, I ſhould: be ſtill more mortified, 5 | 
After all, as I am not apt to give the name of Demon- 
ſtration to what is mere conjecture, his lordſhip may take 
advantage of my ſcepticiſm, and ſtill. afirm, that his fa- 
vourite myſteries were ſchools of theiſm, inſtituted by the 
lawgiver. Yet unleſs /Eneas is the lawgiver of Virgil's 
republic, he has no more buſineſs with the myſteries of 
Athens, than with the laws of Sparta. We will, there- 
js reflect a moment on the true nature and plan of the 
neid. | | 


An epic fable muſt be important as well as intereſting : 


great actions, great virtues, and great diſtreſſes, are the 
peculiar province of heroic poetry. This rule ſeems to 


« 3 couvrir les dogmes d'une theologie et d'une philofophie ſublimes, enfeig- 
«© nees autrefois par les Egyptiens & les Chajdeens.” Mr. Freret inclines, 
though with great diffidence, to the laſt opinion. Men. de Academie des In- 
ſeriptions, Sc. tom. xxl. p. 12. Hi. | 

* Te ne ſuis fi convaincu de notre ignorance par les choſes qui ſont, et dont 
Ia raiſon nous eſt inconnue ;z que par celles qui ne ſont point et dont nous trou- 
vons la raiſon. Oeuvres de Fontenelle, tom. xi. p. 229. 

+ The Fragment of Sanchoniatho's Phoenician Hiſtory. Euſcbius and Biſhop 
Cumberland have already obſerved, that the formation of the world is there at- 
tributed to the blind powers of matter, without the leaſt mention of an intelli- 
gent cauſe, 3 

} Orpheus's Hymn to Muſeus, quoted by Juſtin Martyr, and ſeveral other 
fathers, but rejected as ſpurious by Cudworth (Intellectual Syſtem, p. 300,) 
by Leclerc (Hiſt, Eccl. p. 692), and by Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclefiaſ- 
tical Hiſt, vol. i. p. 199). The firſt of theſe, the immortal Cudworth, is 
often. celebrated by the Biſhop of Glouceſter z Leclerc's litetary character is 
eſtabliſhed ; and with reſpe@ to Dr. Jortin, I will venture to call him a learned 
and moderate critics The few who may not chooſe to confeſs, that their ob- 
Fections are unanſwerable, will allow that they deſerve to be anſwered, 


have 


= 
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have..been dictated by nature and ex e, and is very 
different from thoſe chains in which genius = been bound 
by artificial criticiſm. The importance I ſpeak of,, is not | 
indeed always dependant on the rank or names of the per- 
ſonages "Me. lumbus, exploring a new world with three 
floops and ninety ſailors, is a hero worthy of the epic muſe; 
os our imagination would be much more. ſtrongly affected 

the image of a virtuous prince ſaved from the ruins of 
bs country, and conducting 2 faithful followers through 
unknown ſeas and through hoſtile lands. Such is the hero 
of the Æneid. But his pecuhar ſituation iuggeſted other 
beauties to the Poet, who had an opportunity of adorning 
his ſubject with whateyer was moſt pleaſing in Grecian 
fable, or moſt illuftrious in Roman hiſtory. Eneas had 
fought under the walls of Ilium; and conducted to the 
banks of the Iyber a colony from which Rome en 
her origin. 

The character of the hero is mee! by one bf his 
friends in a few words; and, — drawn by a ee | 
| does not ſeem to be flattered : | 


Rex erat Æneas nobis; qu? ie, a | 
Nec pietate fuit, nec bell major & armis*. 


Theſe three virtues, of JUsTicE, of PIETY, of VALOR, 
are finely ſupported throughout the poem. 

I. I ſhall here mention one inſtance of the hero's juſtice, 
which has been leſs noticed than its. ſingularity ſeems to 
deſerve. 

After Evander had entertained 5 gueſts, with a e 
ſimplicity, he lamented, that his age and want of power 
made him a very uſeleſs ally. However, he points out 
auxiliaries, and a cauſe worthy of a hero. The Etruſ- 
cans, tired out with the repeated tyrannies of Mezentius, 
had driven that monarch from his throne, and reduced him 
to implore the protection of Turnus. Unſatisfied with 
freedom, the Etruſcans called loudly for revenge; and, i in 
the Poet's opinion, revenge was juſtice. | 


Ergo omnis furiis ſurrexit Etruria juſtis : 


Regen od ſupplicium præſenti Marte ney. 


® ZEneid, i. 548. | | | 
+ M. de Voltaire condemns the latter part of the ZEneid, as far ;nferict in 
fire and ſpirit to'the former. As quoted in the Legation, he thinks that Virgil 
— epuiſe avec Didon et rate d la fin Lawinie 
2 pretty odd quotation for a Biſhop ; but I moſt fincerely hope, that neither his 
een e nor Mrs. W n are acquainted wat the true meaniug of the 
word rater, | 


1 ZEncid, viii. 495. 


Eneas, 


/ 
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Enes, with the approbation of gods and men, accepts 


rant with the death he ſo well deterved. The conduct of 
Eneas and the Etruſcans may, in point of juſtice, ſeem 
doubtful to many; the ſentiments of the Poet cannot ap- 
pear equivocal to any one. Milton himſelf, I mean the 


more energy the daring pretenſl ons of the people, to pu- 


* 


by a writer whom we are taught to conſider as the creature of 
Avguſtus, have a right to ſurprize us; Fo they are ftrongly 
expreſſive of the temper of the times; the republic was ſub- 
yerted, but the minds of the Romans were ſtill republican. 
2. Aneas's piety has been more generally confeſſed than 
admired. St. Evremond laughs at it, as unſuitable to his 
own temper. | The Biſhop of Glouceſter defends it, as 
agreeable to his own 1yſtcem of the lawgiver's religion. 
The French wit was too ſuperficial, the Engliſh ſcholar 
too profound, to attend to the plain narration of the Poet, 
and the peculiar circymſtances of antient heroes. WE 
believe ſrom faith and reaſon : THEY believe from the re- 
port of their ſenſes. Æneas had ſeen the Grecian divini- 
ties overturning the foundations of fated Troy. He was 
perſonally accquainted with his mother Venus, and with 
his perſecutor Juno, Mercury, who commanded- h.m to 
leave Carthage, was as preſent to his eyes as Dido, who 
ſtrove to detain him. Such a knowledge of religion, foun- 
ded on ſenſe and experience, muſt inſinuate it{elf into eve 
inſtant of our lives, and determine every action. All this 
is, indeed, fiction; but it is fiction in which we chooſe to 
acquieſce, and which we juſtly conſider as the charm of 
poetry. If we allow, that Aneas lived in an intimate 
commerce with the ſuperior beings, we muſt Iikewite allow 
tus love or his fear, his confidence or his gratitude, towards 
thoſe beings, to diiplay themſelves on every proper occaſion. 
Far from thinking Æneas too pious, I am ſometimes ſur- 
prized at his want of faith. Forgetful of the fates, which 
lad ſo often and ſo clearl ties 
Latium, he deliberates whether he ſhall not fit down quietly 
in the fields of Sicily. An apparition of his father is nece{- 
ary to divert him from this impious and ungenerous deſign. 
3. A hero's valour will not bear the rude breath of ſuſ- 
picioa ; yet has the courage of Æneas ſuffered from an 
unguarded expreſſion of the Poet: 
Extemplo Eneæ ſolvuntur frigore membra; 
JJ x | 


* Eneid, i. 96. 


the command of theſe brave rebels, and puniſhes the ty- 


Milton of the commonwealth, could not have aſſerted with . 


niſh as well as to reſiſt a tyrant. Such opinions, publiſned 


out the defiined ſhores of 
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On every other occaſion the Trojan chief'is daring without 


| night, when Troy was delivered up to her hoſtile gods, he 
performed every duty of a ſoldier, a partiot, and a ſon. 
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ſhneſs, and prudent without timidity. In that dreadful 


——— Moriamur, et in media arma ruamus. 
Dna ſalus victis, nullam ſperare ſalutem n.. 


Tliaci cineres, et flamma extrema meorums. 
 Teftor, in occaſu veſtro, nec tela, nec ullas _. 

f itaviſſe vices Danaum; et, ſi fata fuiſſent 
Ut caderem, meruiſſe manu. 0, 1 25 


Es quote other proofs of the ſame nature, would be to 


copy the fix laſt books of the Æneid. I cannot, however, 
forbear mentioning the calm and ſuperior intrepidity of the 


hero, when, after the perfidy of the Rutuli, and his wound, 


he ruſhed again to the field, and reſtored victory by his 
preſence alone. | e Re ro TIDE 
10 negue averfos dignatur ſternere morti; 
Vec pede congreſſos ægquo, nec tela ferentes 
Inſequitur : ſolum denſa in-caligine Turnum 
Veſligat luſtrans, ſolum in certamina poſcith.. 


At length, indignant that his victim has eſcaped, Si _ 


4 


> 


* 


tempt gives way to fury: n 
% 


Fam tandem invadit medios, & Marte ſecundo _ 
Terribilis, ſævam nullo diſcrimine cedem  _ 
Siſcitat, irarumque omnes effundit habenas||. 


The heroic character of Æneas has been underſtood 
and admired by every attentive reader. But to diſcover the 
LAWGIVER in Æneas, and A SYSTEM. OF POLITICS in the 
ZEneid, required the CRITICAL TELESCOPES of the great 


* /Eneid, ii. 353. + Idem, ii. 341. t Idem, zii. 464 
I Idem, xii. 397. | oY 

§ Others are furniſhed by criticiſm with a teleſcope. They ſee with great 
clearneſs whatever is too remote to be diſcovered by the reſt of mankind; but 
are totally blind to all that lies immediately before them. They diſcover in 
every paſſage ſome ſecret meaning, ſome remote alluſion, ſome artful alleg)» 
or ſome occult imitation, which no other reader ever ſuſpected; but they _—_ 
no perception of the cogency of arguments, the contexture of narration» — 
various colours of diction, or the flowery embelliſhments of fancy. Of all that 
engages the attention of others they are totally inſenſible ; - while they pi) = 
the worlds of conjecture, and amuſe themſelves with phantoms in the 
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W n. The naked eye of common ſenſe cannot 
reach ſo far. I revolve in my memory the harmonious 


ſenſe of Virgil: Virgil feems as ignorant as myſelf of his 


political character. I return to the leſs pleaſing. pages of 
the Legation : ſo far from condeicending to proots, the 
Author of the Legation is even ſparing of conjectures. 

„Many political inſtructions may be drawn from the 
Enid.“ And from what bobk which treats of MAN, and 
the adventures of human lite, may they nor be drawn? His 
lordthip's chymiſtry (did his hypothetis require it) would 
extract a $YSTEM OF POLICY from tne ARABIAN NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENTS. © 

„A ſyſtem of policy delivered in the example of a 
« oreat prince, muſt ſhew him in every public occurrence 
of lie. Hence, ZEneas was of neceffity to be found voy- 
« aging, with Ulyſſes, and fighting, with Achilles*.” 

There is another public occurrence, at leaſt as much in 
the character of a LAWGIVER, as either voyaging or fight- 
ing; I mean Giving Laws. Excepj in a ſingle line, 
Aneas never appears in that occupation. In Sicily, he 
compliments Aceſtes with the honour of giving laws to the 
colony, which he himſelf had iounded : 


Interea Aineas urbem deſignat aratro, 
Sortiturque domos : hoc Ilium, & hæc loca Troje 
Eſſe jubet. Gaudet regno Trojanus Aceſtes, 
Indicitque forum, & paribus dat jura vocatisg. 


In the ſolemn treaty, which is to fix the fate of his poſte- 
nity, he diſclaims any deſign of innovating the laws of La- 
tum. On the contrary, he only demands a hoſpitable ſeat 
for his gods and his Trojans; and profeſſes to leave the 
whole authority to king Latinus . 5 5 


Non ego, nec Teucris Italos parere jubebo, 

Nec mihi regna peto paribus ſe legibus ambæ 
Invite gentes æterna in fœdera mittant. | 
Sacra deoſgue dabo : ſocer arma Latinus habeto, 
Imperium ſolemne ſecer : mihi mania Teucri 
Conſtituent, urbique dabit Lavinia nomen. 


* D. L. vol. i. p. 212. + Eneid, Mi. 137. 
1 Idem, v. 755. f | & Idem, xii, 189. 
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CRITICAL "OBSERVATIONS ON "THE 


But, after all, is not the fable o Aneid the eſtablilfh. 


ment of an empire?“ Ves, in one ſenſe, F grant it is, 
Zneas had many external difficulties to ſtruggle” with: 


When the Latins were defeated, Turnus ſlain, and fune 


appeaſed, theſe difficulties were removed. The hero's la- 


bour was over, the lawgiver's commenced from that mo- 
ment; and, as if Virgil had a deſign againſt the biſhop's 


ſyſtem, at that very moment the Æneid ends: Virgil, whe 
corrected with judgment and felt with enthufiaſm, thought 


perhaps, that the ſober arts of peace could never intereſt a 


reader, whoſe mind had been ſo long agitated with ſcenes 
of diftreſs and ſlaughter. He might perhaps ſay, like the 


| Sylla of Monteſquieu, . J'aime a remporter des victoires, 


% 2 fonder ou detruire des Etats, a faire des ligues, a punir 


| | 4 p I» i Peet fr 
„ un uſurpateur ; mais pour ces minces details de gou- 


« yernement,. ou les gEnies mediocres ont tant Payantages, 
0. cette lente execution des loix, cette diſcipline Pune milice 
% tranquille, mon ame ne ſcauroit s'en occuper .“ 
, Had Virgil deſigned ro compoſe a POLITICAL INSTI- 
TUTE, the example of Fenelon, his elegant imitator, may 
give us ſome notion of the manner in which he would haye 
proceeded. The preceptor of the Duke of Burgundy pro- 
feſſedly deſigned to educate a prince for the happineſs of the 
people. Every incident in his pleaſing romance is ſubſer- 


vient to that great end. The goddeſs of wiſdom, in a hu- 


man ſhape, conducts her pupil through a varied ſeries of 
inſtructive adventure; and every adventure is a leſſon or a 


warning for Telemachus. ' The pride of Seſoſtris, the ty- 


ranny of Pygmalion, the perfidy of Adraſtus, and the im- 
prudence of Idomeneus, are diſplayed in their true light. 
The innocence of the inhabitants of Beetica, the cominerce 
of Tyre, and the wiſe laws of Crete and Salentum, in- 
ſtructed the prince of the various means by which a people 
may be made happy. From the Telemachus of Fenelon, 


T could paſs with pleaſure to the Cyropœdia of Xenophon. 


But I ſhould be led too far from my ſubject, were I to at. 
tempt to lay open the true nature and defign of that philoſ- 
Fenelon and Xen- 

ophon to the Biſhop of Glouceſter. © 
His lordſhip props the legiſlative character of ZEneas 
with an additional ſupport : + Auguſtus, who was ſhadow- 
ed in the perſon of Aneas, was initiated into the Eleuſini. 
an mylteries +. Ergo, &c.” This doctrine of types and 
ſhadows, though true in general, has on this, as well as 


* Oeuures de Monte ſquieu, tom. in. p. 555 Jb. L. vol. i. p- 228. 
a 5 : 8 / on 


I B- 1 Lt 
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on grayer occaſions, produced a great abuſe. of reaſon, or 
at leaſt of reaſoning. To confine myſelf to Virgil, I ſhall 

only ſay, that he was too judicious to compliment the Em- 
peror, at the expence of good ſenſe and probability. Eve- 


ry age has its manners; and the poet muſt ſuit his hero to 
the age, and not the age to his hero. It is eaſy to give in- 
ſtances of this truth. Marc Antony, when defeated and 
beſieged in Alexandria, challenged his competitor to decide 
their quarrel by a ſingle combat. This was rejected by 
Auguſtus with contempt and derifion, as the laſt effort of a 
deſperate man *; and the world applauded the prudence of 
Auguſtus, who preferred the part of a general to that of a 
gladiator. The temper and good ſenſe of Virgil muſt have 
made him view things in the ſame light; yet, when Virgil 
introduces Æueas in ſimilar e ae he gives him a 
quite different conduct. The hero withes to ſpare the in- 
nocent people, :provokes Turnus to a ſingle combat, and, 
even after the perfidy and laſt defeat of the Rutuli, is ſtill 


ready to riſk his perſon and victory, againſt the unhappy 


life and deſperate fortunes of his rival. The laws of ho- 
nour are different in different ages; and a behaviour which 
in Auguſtus was decent, would have covered Æneas with 
infamy. | | „„ FR hs 

We may apply this obſervation to the very caſe of the 
Eleuſinian myſteries. Auguſtus was initiated into them, 
at a time when Eleuſis was become the comMoN TEMPLE 
or THE UNIVERSE. The Trojan hero could not, with the 
ſmalleſt propriety, ſet him that example; as the Trojan 
hero lived in an age when thoſe rites were confined to the 
natives of Greece, .ahd even of Attica r. WT 

I have now wandered through the ſcientific maze in 
which the Biſhop of Glouceſter has concealed his firſt and 


general argument, It appears ' (when reſumed) to amount 


to this irretragabledemonſtration, © THAT 1F THE MVYSTE= 


* RIES WERE, INSTITUTED BY LEGISLATORS, (which 


they probably were not,) AnNEAas (who was no legiſla- 
tor) MUST OF COURSE BE INITIATED INTO THEM BY 
* THE: BORTeia i 464 Ae 

And here I ſhall mention a collateral reaſon aſſigned by: 
his lordſhip, which might engage Virgil to introduce a 


* Plutarch, in Vit. M. Antom. tom. i. 950. Wechel. 


+ Plutarch, in Vit. Theſei, tom. i. p. 16. Herodot, viii. 65, Cfcero de 
Nat. Deor. i. 42. The gradation of Athenians, Greeks, and mankind at large, 
day be traced in theſe paſſages. | 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 


deſcription of the myſteries ! the PRACTIcR of orEEU 


POETS. This proof is ſo exceedingly brittle,” that I fear 
to handle it; and ſhall report it faichfully in the words of 

«© Had the old poem under the name of Orpheus been 
4 now extant, it would perhaps have ſhewn us, that no 
4 more was meant than Orpheus's initiation ; and-that the 
« hint of this Sixth Book was taken from thence.” 

As nothing now remains, of that old poem, except the 


| title, it is not altogether ſo eaſy to gueſs what it would or 


would not have thewn us. RT Debate fe e, 

«© But farther, it was cuſtomary for the poets of the Au- 
ie guſtan age to exercite themſelves on the ſubject of the 
* myſteries, as appears from Cicero, who deſires Atticus, 
« then at Athens, and initiated, to ſend to Chilius, a poet 
« of eminence, an account of the Eleuſinian myſteries ; 
« in order, as it ſhould ſeem, to inſert them in ſome poem 
« he was then writing,” e en, ODS 

The Eleuſinian myſteries are not mentioned in the origi- 
nal paſſage. Cicero uſing the obſcure brevity of familiar 
letters, deſires that Atticus would ſend their friend Chilius, 


ETMOAHIAN HATPIAT, which may ſignify twenty diffe- 


rent things, relative either to the worſhip of Ceres in par- 


ticular, or. to the Athenian inſtitutions in general; but which 
can hardly be applied to the Eleuſitian myſteries}. © 


„ Thus it appears that both the ancient and modern po- 
& ets afforded Virgil a pattern for this famous epiſode.” | 
How does this appear? From an old poem, of whoſe 
contents the critic is totally ignorant, and from an obſcure 


| paſſage, the meaning of which he has moſt probably miſ- 


en. | 7 

Inſtead of conjecturing what Virgil might or ought to 
do, it would ſeem far more natural to examine what he 
has done. The Biſhop of Glouceſter attempts to prove, 
that the deſcent to hell 1s properly an initiation ; fince the 


® P. L. vol. i. p. 233- „ e "8 

+ Chilius te rogat, et ego ejus rogatũ; gvuonmrigwy rf Cicero ad At- 
tica. I> 9s : ; 2 [55 

4 As the B. of G. alleges the authority of Victorius, I ſhall ſhelter myſelf 
under the names and reaſons of Grœvius and the Abbe Mongault, and even 
tranſcribe the words of the former. Non eſt ut hic intelligantur ritus illi ſe» 
<* cretiores, qui tantum myſtis noti erant, et fine capitis periculo vulgari non 
& poterant, fed illa ſacra et ceremoniæ, quibus in Eleuſiniis celebrandis ute- 
ban tur in omnium oculis Eumolpide ; quaſque poetz et priſei ſcriptores 
« commemorant paſſim: aut forte per Eumolpidas intelligit tectè ipſos Athe- 


ce nienſes: ut petierit Chilius, Athenienſium leges et diſciplinam fabi deſcridi 


„ et mitti.“ ; 
Sixth 
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as well as the ceremonies of the Eleuſinian myſteries; 


ignorance, we muſt conſult the oraele. The ſecret doc- 
« trine of the myſteries revealed to the initiated, that Ju- 


« PITER » . . AND THE WIOLE RABBLE OF LIcENTI- 


„% -0Us DEITIES, WERE ONLY DEAD MORTALSF.” Js 
any thing like this laid open in the Sixth Book of Virgil? 


Not the remoteſt hint of it can be diſcovered throughout 
the whole book; and thus, to uſe his Lordſhip's own _ 


words, SOMETHING (I had almoſt written EVERY THING) 
is ſtill wanting to complete the IDENTIFICATION T.“ 
_ Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, which is cautiouſ- 
ly concealed from the reader, the learned Biſhop ſtill cour- 
es round the Elyſian Fields in queſt of a ſecret. Once he 
is ſo lucky as to find Zneas — with the poet Muſæus, 
whom tradition has reckoned among the founders of the 
Eleuſinian myſteries. The critic liſtens to their converſa- 
tion; but, alas! Æneas is only inquiring, in what part of 
the garden he may find his father's ſhade; to which 
Muſæus returns a very polite anſwer. Anchiſes himſelf 


is our laſt hope. As that venerable ſhade explains to his 


ſon ſome myſterious doctrines, concerning the univerſal 
mind and the tranſmigration of ſouls, his lordſhip is plea- 
ſed to aſſure us, that theſe are THE HIDDEN DOCTRINES 
of PERFECTION Tevealed only to the initiated. Let us for 
a moment lay aſide hypotheſis, and read Virgil. 

It is obſervable, that the three great poets of Rome were 


ever, the leaſt ſuited to a poet; ſince it baniſhes all the ge- 
mal and active powers of nature, to ſubſtitute in their room 
a dreary void, blind atoms, and indolent gods. A deſcrip- 
bon of the infernal ſhades was incompatible with the ideas 
of a philoſopher whoſe diſciples boaſted, that he had reſcu- 
ed the captive world from the tyranny of religion, and the 
tear of a future ſtate. Theſe ideas Virgil was obliged to 
reject : but he does ſtill more; he abandons not only the 
CHANCE of Epicures, but even theſe gods, whom he ſo 
nobly employs in the reſt of his poem, that he may offer 
to the reader's imagination a far more ſpecious and ſplen- 
did ſet of ideas: _— TD | : 

Principio cœlum, ac terras, campoſque liquentes, | 

Lucentemque globum lunæ, Titaniaque aſtra 

Spiritus intus alit, totamgue infuſa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, et mag no ſe corpore miſcet t. 


3 . * Err 6 


D. L. vol. i. p. 154. + Idem, p. 277+ 1 AEncid, vi. 724. 
The 


Yixth Book of the neid really contains the ſecret doctrine 


What was this SECRET DOCTRINE? As I profeſs my 


all addicted to the Epicurean philoſophy ; a ſyſtem, how- 
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The more we examine theſe lines, the more we ſhall feel 
the ſublime poetry of them. But they have likewiſe an 
air of philoſophy, and even of rehgion,, which goes off on 
a nearer approach. The mind which is INFUsED®inty 
Fw e e parts of matter, and which MINGLES. ITSELF 
with the mighty maſs, ſcarcely retains any property of a 
ſpiritual fubltance; and bears * near 4 — the 
principles, which the impious Spinoza revived rather than 
I am not inſenſible, that we ſhould be flow to ſuſpect, 
and ſtill ſlower to condemn. The poverty of human lan- 
guage, and the obſcurity of human ideas, make it difficult 
to ſpeak worthily of THE GREAT FirsT Causk. Our 
moſt religious poets, in ſtriving to expreſs the preſence and 
energy of the Deity, in every part of the uniyerſe, deviate 
unwarily into images which are ſcarcely diſtinguiihed from 
materialiſm. I hus our Etaic Poet: . 
All are hut parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
„Whoſe body Nature is, and God the ſoul f; a 
and ſeveral paſſages of Thomſon require a like favourable 7 
conſtruction. But theſe writers deſerve that favour, by 
the ſublime manner in which they celebrate the great Fa- 
ther of the Univerſe, and by choſe effuſions of love and 
gratitude, which are inconſiſtent with the materialiſt's ſyſ- 
tem. Virgil has no ſuch claim to our indulgence. Thr 
MIND of the UNIVERSE is rather a metaphyſical than a 
theological being. His intellectual qualities are faintly di- 
tinguiſhed from the powers of matter, and his moral attr- 
butes, the ſource of all religious worſhip, form no part of 
Virgil's creed. TT | Lok 8 
Vet is this creed approved} by our orthodox prelate, as 
free from any mixture of Spinoziſm. I congratulate his 
lordihip on his indulgent and moderate temper. His bre- 
thren (I mean thoſe of former times) had much ſharger 
eyes for ſpying out a latent hereſy. Yet I cannot ealily 
perſuade myſelf, that Virgil's notions were ever the creed 
of a religious ſociety, like that of the myſteries. Luckily, 
indeed, Fave no occaſion to perſuade myſelf of it; unlels 
I ſhould prefer his lordſhip's mere authority to the voice of 
antiquity, which aſſures me, that this ſyſtem was eithe! 
invented or imported into Greece by Pythagoras ; from the 
writings of whoſe diſciples Virgil might to very natural) 


borrow it. ö TH 
| | i ; Herodo 
* Quomodo porro Deus iſte ſi nihil eſſet nifi animus, aut infixus aut infuſut f ke 


eſſet in mundo. Cicero de Natura Deor. L. i. c. 11. 


+ Pope's Eſſay on Man, epiſtle i, ver. 267, t D. L. vol. i. p- 275. 
| | Alnchiſes 
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both of men and of animals were of celeſtial origin, and (as 
I underſtand him) parts of the univerſal mint; but that by 
their union with earthly bodies they contracted ſuch impuri- 
ties as even death could not purge away. Many expiations, DS 
continues the ven-rable ſhade, are requiſite, before the ſoul, 
reſtored to its original ſimplicity, is capable of a place in 
Elyſium. The far greater — are obliged to reviſit the 
upper world, in other characters and in other bodies; and 
thus, by gradual ſteps, to reaſcend towards their firſt 
perfection. 1 . | | 

This moral tranſmigration was undoubtedly taught in the 
myſteries. As the Biſhop aſſerts this from the beſt authority, 
we are ſurprized at a ſort of diffidence, unuſual to his 
lordſhip, when he advances things from his own intuitive 
knowledge. In one place, this tranſmigration is part of the 
hidden doctrine of perfection *; in another, it is one of 
thoſe principles which were promiſcuouſly communicated to 
all 4. The truth ſeems to be, that his lordſhip was afraid to 
rank among the ſecrets of the myſteries, what was profeſſed 
and believed -by ſo many nations and philoſophers. The 
pre-exiſtence of the human ſoul is a very natural idea; and 
from that idea ſpeculations and fables of its ſucceſlive revolu- 
tion through various bodies will ariſe. From Japan to 
Egypt, the tranſmigration has been part of the popular and 
religious creed f. Pythagoras & and Plato] have endea- 
voured to demonſtrate the truth of it, by facts, as well as 
by arguments. . Sy | 

Of all theſe viſions (which ſhould have been confined to 
the poets) none is more pleaſing and ſublime, than that 
which Virgil has invented. ZEneas ſees before him his | 
3 the heroes of ancient Rome; a long ſeries of airy 
orms OT 8 | 


„ Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies,” _ 

and prepared to aſſume, with their new bodies, the little 
paſſions and tranſient glories of their deſtined lives, | 

Having © thus revealed the ſecret doctrine of the myſte- 
nes, the learned Prelate examines the ceremonies. - With 
tie aſſiſtance of Meurſius , he pours out a torrent of 
erudition to convince us, that the ſcenes through which 


* D. L. vol. i. p. 279- + Idem, p. 142. 

See our modern relations of Japan, China, India, &c. and for Egypt, 
Herodotus, L. 11. 5 

Ovid. Metamorph. xv. 69, Kc. 158, &c. | 

Plato in Phædro and in Republic. L. x. 2 | 

I ſhall mention here, once for all, that I do not always confine myſelf to 

* ORDER of his lordſhip's yxooFs. 

* Meurfii Eleufinia, fave de Cereris Eleuſinæ ſacro. 


Vol. III. * | Zneas 
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Eneas paſſed in his deſcent to the ſhades, were the ſame as 
were- repreſented to the aſpirants in the celebration of the 
Eleufinian myſteries. . From thence his lordſhip draws his 
reat concluſion, that the deſcent is no more than an em. 
lem of the hero's initiation. +2 ar Re | 
A ftaunch polemic will feed a diſpute, by dwelling on 
every acceſſarv circumſtance, whilſt a candid critic. will 
confine- himſelf to the more eſſential points. of it. I ſhall, 
therefore, readily allow, what I believe may in general be 
true, that the myſteries exhibited a theatrical repreſentation 
of all that was believed or imagined. of the lower world; 
that the aſpirant was conducted through the mimic ſcenes of 
Erebus, Tartarus, and Elyſium; and that a warm enthu- 
ſiaſt, in deſcribing theſe awful ſpectacles, might expreſs 
himſelf as if he had actually viſited the infernal regions . 
All this I can allow, and yet allow nothing to the Biſhop 
of Glouceſter's hypotheſis. It is not ſurprizing that the 
copy was like the ORIGINAL; but it ſtill remains unde- 
_ termined, WHETHER VIRGIL INTENDED TO DESCRIBE 
THE ORIGINAL OR THE COPY. 2. oo eo 
Lear and Garrick, when on the ſtage, are the ſame; nor 
is it poſſible to diſtinguiſh the player from the monarch. In 
the green-room, or after repreſentation, we eaſily perceive, 
what the warmth of fancy and the juſtneſs of imitation had 
concealed from us. In the ſame manner it is from extrinſi- 
cal circumſtances, that we may expect the diſcovery. of 
Virgil's allegory. Every one of thoſe circumſtances per- 
ſuades me, — Virgil deſcribed a real, not a mimic world, 
and that ſcene lay in the infernal ſhades, and not in the 
temple of Ceres. . F e 
- The ſingularity of the Cumœan ſhores muſt be preſent to 
every traveller who has once ſeen them. To a ſuperſtitious 
mind, the thin cruſt, vaſt cavities, ſulphureous ftreams, 
poiſonous exhalations, and fiery torrents, may ſeem to trace 
out the narrow confine of the two worlds. The lake Aver- 
nus was the chief object of religious horror; the black 
woods which ſurrounded it, when Virgil firſt came to 
(Naples, were perfectly ſuited to feed the ſuperſtition of the 
people +. It was generally believed, that this deadly flood 
was the entrance of hell 1; and an oracle was once eſtabliſh- 
ed on its banks, which pretended, by magic rites, to call up 
the departed ſpirits d. Æneas, who revolved a more daring 
enterpriſe, addreſſes himſelf to the prieſteſs of those 


| ® See D. L. vol. i. particularly p. 280. + Strabo, L. v. p- 168. 
1 Silius Italicus, L. xii. 5 Diod, Sicul. L. iv. p. 267. edit. Weſſelint 
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dark regions. Their converſation may perhaps inform” us, 
whether an initiation, or a deſcent to the ſhades, was the 
object of this enterprize. * She endeavours to deter the hero, 
by ſetting before him all the dangers of his raſh undertaking : 


' —Pacilts deſcenſus Avern : | 

Moctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis ; 
Sed revocare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, Hic labor e | 


Theſe particulars are abſolutely irreconcileable with the 
idea of initiation, but perfectly agreeable to that of a real 
deſcent. That every ſtep, and every inſtant, may lead us 
to the grave is a melan.noly truth, The myſteries were 
only open at ſtated times, a few days at moſt in the courſe of 
the year. The mimic deſcent of the myſteries was labori- 
ous and dangerous, the return to light eaſy and certain. In 
real death, this order is inverted:  _- | 


OO —Pautiy ques æguus amavit 0 
Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad ætbera virtus, ' 
us geniti, potuere Tr. | 


Theſe- heroes, as we learn from the ſpeech of Aneas, 
were Hercules, Orpheus, Caftor and Pollux, Theſeus, and 
Pirithous. Of all theſe, antiquity believed, that before 
their death they had ſeen the habitations of the dead; nor, 
indeed, will any of the circumſtances tally with a ſuppoſed 
initiation. The adventure of Eurydice, the alternate life of 
the brothers, and the forcible intruſion of Alcides, Theſeus, 
and Pirithous, would mock the endeavours of the moſt ſubtle 
critic, who ſhould try to melt them down into his favourite 
myſteries. Ths exploits of Hercules, who triumphed over 
the king of terrors, 1 | 


Tartareum ille manu cuftodem in vincla petivit, 
Ipſius d folio regis traxitque trementem t; 


was a wild imagination of the Greeks 8. But it was the 
duty of antient poets to adopt and embelliſh theſe popular 
raditions: and it is the intereſt of every man of taſte, to 


Xquieſce in THEIR POETICAL FICTIONS. 


* ZEneid, vi. 126, + Idem, vi. 129. ; 1 Idem, vi. 395. 
63. Homer, Odyff. L. xj. ver. 623. Apoll. Biblioth. L. ii. c. 5. 
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| *. Aﬀeer this, we may leave ingenious men to ſearch out 
what, or whether any thing gave riſe to thoſe idle ſtories. 


ö 


— — — . — 


e boaſt, that he believes no author was ever more averſe to 


invented, and at laſt unwarily ſlide into an Epicurean idea 7. 
Let this be as it may, an obſcure expreſſion is a weak bats 


be immortal. That harmony of ſtyle, and the great talent of ſpeaking to the 
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Diodorus Siculus repreſents Pluto as a kind of undertaker, 
who made great improvements in the uſeful art of funerals *. 
Some have ſought for the poetic hell in the mines of Epirus 4, 
and others in the myſteries of Egypt. As this laſt notion 
was publiſhed in French, fix years before it was invented 
in Engliſh &, the learned author of the D. L. has been 
ſeverely treated by ſome ungenerous adverſaries ||. Appea- 
rances, it muſt be confeſſed, wear a very ſuſpicious aſpect: 
but what are appearances, when weighed againſt his lord- 
ſhip's declaration, « That this is a point of hohour in which 
« he is particularly delicate; and that he may venture to 


« take to himſelf what belonged to another J.“ Befides, 
he has enriched this myſterious diſcovery with many collate- 
ral arguments, which would for ever have eſcaped all inferior 
Critics. In the caſe of Hercules, for inſtance, he demon- 
ſtrates, that the initiation and the deſcent to the ſhades were 
the ſame thing, becauſe an antient has affirmed that they 
were different **; and that Alcides was initiated at Eleuſis, 
before he ſet out for Tænarus, in order to deſcend to the 
nfernal regions. 85 

There is, however, a ſingle circumſtance, in the narra- 
tion of Virgil, which has juſtly ſurprized critics, unacquaint- 
ed with any but the obvious ſenſe of the poet; I mean the 
IVORY GATE. The Biſhop of Glouceſter ſeizes this, as 
the ſecret mark of allegory, and becomes eloquent in the 
exultation of triumph ++. I could, however, repreſent to 
him, that in a work which was deprived of the author's laſt 
reviſion, Virgil _— too haſtily employ what Homer had 


* Diodor. Sicul. L. v. p. 386. Edit. Weſſeling. 

' + Leclerc. Biblioth. Univerſelle, tom. vi. p. 55. 

t By the Abbe Teraſſon, in his philoſophical romance of Sethos, printed x 
Amſterdam in the year 1732. See the third book, from beginning to end. 
The author was a ſcholar and a philoſopher. His book has far more variety and 
originality than Telemachus. Yet Sethos is forgotten, and Telemachus will 


heart and paſſions, which Fenelon poſſeſſed, was unknown to Teraſſon. Im 


not ſurprized that Homer was admired by the one, and criticized by the other 
& See D. L. vol. I. p. 228., Kc. The firſt edition was printed in Londen» 
in the year 1738. Es 
|] Cowper's Life of Socrates, p. 102. bs 
Letter from a late profeſſor of Oxford, &c. p. 133. ; 
* D. L. vol. III. p. 277. tt Idem, vol. I. p. 229. 
11 Idem, vol. I. p. 283. | 
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for an elaborate ſyſtem; and whatever his lordſhip may chuſe 
to do, I had much rather reproach my favourite poet with 
want of care in one line, than with want of taſte throughout 


a whole book *. 


Virgil has borrowed, as uſual, from Homer his epiſode of 
the infernal ſhades, and, as uſual, has infinitely improved + 


what the Grecian had invented. If, among a profuſion of 
beauties, I durſt venture to point out the moſt ſtriking 


beauties of the Sixth Book, I-ſhould perhaps obſerve, 1. 
That after accompanying the hero through the ſilent realms 


of night and chaos, we ſee with aſtoniſhment and pleaſure a 
new. creation burſting upon us; 2. That we examine, with 
a delight which ſprings from the love of virtue, the juft 
empire of Minos; in which the apparent irregularities of the 
preſent ſyſtem are corrected ; and where the patribt who died 


for his country is happy, and the tyrant who oppreſſed it is 


miferable. 3. As we intereſt ourſelves in the hero's for- 
tunes, we ſhare his feelings : the melancholy Palinurus, the 
wretched Deiphobus, the indignant Dido; the Grecian kings 
who tremble at his preſence, and the venerable Anchiſes 
who embraces his pious ſon, and diſplays to his ſight the 
future ore of his race; all theſe objects affect us with 
a variety of pleaſing ſenſations. | 

Let us for a moment obey the mandate of our great critic, 
and conſider theſe awful ſcenes as a mimic ſhew, exhibited 


in the temple of Ceres, by the contrivance of the prieſt, or, 


if he pleaſes, of the legiſlator. Whatever was animated 
(1 appeal to every reader of taſte), whatever was terrible, 
or whatever was pathetic, evaporates into lifeleſs allegory : 


tenuem ſine viribus umbram, 


Dat inania verba, © : 
Dat ſine mente ſonum, greſſuſque effingit euntis. 


The end of philoſophy is truth; the end of poetry is 
pleaſure. I willingly adopt any interpretation which adds 
new beauties to the original; I affiſt in perſuading myſelf, 
that it is juſt ; and could almoſt ſhew the ſame indulgence 
to ih: critic's as to the poet's fiction. But ſhould a grave 


Horace ſeems to have uſed as unguarded an expreſſion : 
| Et adſcribi guietis | SP 
Ordinibus patiar deorum. | Od. L. iii. 3? 
The word and idea of Quietus are perfectly Epicurean z but rather claſh with the 
active paſſions diſplayed in the reſt of Juno's ſpeech. , 


His lordſhip (D. L. vol. II. p. 140.) accuſes Virgil himſelf of a like inat- 


:ntion 3 which, with his uſual gentleneſs, he calls an abſurdity, _ 408 
| way OCLor 
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doctor lay out fourſcore E away the ſenſe 
1140 and ſpirit of Virgil, I ſhould have every inducement to 
== 9 Virgil's foul was very different from the 
| or's. e 
I have almoſt exhauſted my own, and probably my rea- 
der's patience, whilſt I have obſequiouſly. waited on his 
lordſhip, through the ſeveral ſtages of an intricate hypotheſis, 
He muſt now permit me to allege two very ſimple reaſons, 
which perſuade me, that Virgil has not revealed the ſecret of 
the Eleufinian myſteries; the firſt is His IGNORANCE, and 
the ſecond His DISCRETION. Þ | 1 £ 
1. As his lordſhip has not made the ſmalleſt attempt to 
prove that Virgil was himſelf initiated, it is plain that he 
ſuppoſed it, as a thing of courſe. Had he any right to 
ſuppoſe it? By no means: that ceremony might naturally 
enough finiſh the education of a young Athenian; but a 
. barbarian, a Roman, would moſt probably paſs through life 
without directing his devotion to the foreign rites of Eleuſs. 
The philoſoohical ſenti nents of Virgil were ſtill more 
unlikely to inſpire him with that kind of devotion. It is 
well known that he was a determined Epicurean *; and a 
very na ural antipathy ſubſiſted between the Epicureans and 
the managers of the myſteries. The celebration opened 
with a ſolemn excommunication of thoſe Atheiſtical philoſo- 
_ who were commanded to retire, and to leave' that 
oly place for pious believers ; the zeal of the people was 
ready to enforce this admonition. I will not deny, that cu- 
rioſity might ſometimes tempt an Epicurean to pry into theſe 
ſecret rites; and that gratitude, fear, or other motives, 
might engage the Athenians to admit fo irreligious an 
aſpirant. Atticus was initiated at Eleuſis; but Atticus was 
the friend and benefactor of Athens f. Theſe extraordinary 
exceptions may be proved, but muſt not be ſuppoſed. _ 
Nay, more; I am ſtrongly inclined to think that Virgil 
was never out of Italy till the laſt year of his life. I am 
ſenſible, that it is not eaſy to prove a negative propoſition, 
more eſpecially when the materials of our knowledge are fo 
very few and ſo very defective ; and yet by glancing our 
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See the Life of Virgil by Donatus, the Sixth Eclogue, and the Second 
Georgic, v. 490. bo 
+ Lucian in Alexandro, p. 489. | 
1 Cornel. Ne pos, in Vit. Attici, C. 25, 3. 4. - 
§ The life of Virgil, attributed to Donatus, 'contains many characteriſtic 
particulars; but which are loſt in confuſion, and diſgraced with a * 1 
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eye over the ſeveral periods of Virgil's life, we may 
perhaps attain a fort of probability which ought to have 
ſome weight, ſince nothing can be thrown into the oppo- 


ſite ſcale. 


Although Virgil's father was hardly of a lower rank 
than Horace's, yet the peculiar character of the latter 


afforded his ſon a much ſuperior education: Virgil did not 


enjoy the ſame opportunities of obſerving mankind on the 
great theatre of Rome, or of purſuing philoſophy, in her 
favourite ſhades of the academy. _ : Mw OG 


 » Adjectre Inæ pauld plus artis Athene + 
 $ctlicet ut poſſem curvo dignoſcere rectum, 
Atque inter filvas academi quærere verum *. 


The ſphere of Virgil's education did nat extend beyond 
Mantua, Cremona, Milan, and Naples +. 3 Th 
After the accidents of civil war had introduced Virgil 
to the knowledge of the great, he paſſed a few years at 
Rome, in a ſtate of dependance, the JuvENUM NoBILIUM 
CLitns f. It was during that time that he compoſed his 


Eclogues, the haſty productions of a muſe capable of far 


greater things 1. . | 

By the liberality of Auguſtus and his courtiers, Virgil 
ſoon became poſſeſſed of an affluent fortune. He com- 
poſed the Georgics and the Æneid in his elegant villas of 


Campania and Sicily; and ſeldom quitted thoſe pleaſing 


re treats even to come to Rome J. | 


After he had finiſhed the Eneid, he reſolved on a 


journey into Greece and Aſia, to employ three years in 


reviſing and perfecting that poem, and to devote the re- 

mainder of his life to the ſtudy of philoſophy ##. He was 

at Athens, with Auguſtus, in the ſummer of AVC 735; 

and whilſt Auguſtus was at Athens, the Eleuſinian m A - 

ries were celebrated +F. It is not impoſſible, that Virgil 
| 33 | | might 


4 


abſurd ſtories, ſuch as none but a monk of the darker ages could either invent 
or believe, I always confidered them as the interpolations of ſome more recent 
writer; and am confirmed in that opinion by the life of Virgil, pure, from 
thoſe additions which Mr. Spence lately publiſhed, from a Florence MS. at the 
beginning of Mr. Holdſworth's valuable obſervations on Virgil. 


_ * Horat. L. II. Ep. ii. ver. 43. Donat. in Virgil. 
J Horat. L. IV. Od. xii. Donat. in Virgil. 
Prope Centies Seftertium, about eighty thouſand pounds 
C Donat. in Virgil. * Id. ibid. 


T They always began the fifteenth of the Attic month Boedromion, and 
lated nine davs. Thoſe who take the trouble of calculating the Athenian 
calendar, on the principles laid down by Mr, Dodwell (de Cyclis Antiquis) an 

| | 8 by 
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might then be initiated, as well as the. Indian philoſopher o; 
but the Æneid could receive no improvement from this 
newly acquired knowledge . He was taken ill at Megara. 
The journey increaſed his diſorder, and he expired at 
uſium, the Sarg — of Septambir of the 1 
a it then appear e that Virgil hack: no 
opportunity of learning the sECRET of che myſteries, it 


will be ſomething more than probable that he has not 


revealed what he never knew. | 4 
His Lordſhip will perhaps tell me, that Virgil We 


initiated into the Eleuſinian myſteries without making a 


journey to Athens: ſince thoſe myſteries had been brought 
to Rome long before 1. Here indeed 1 thould be apt to 
ſuſpect ſome miſtake, or, at leaſt, a want of preciſion in 
his Lordibip's ideas; as Salmaſius 5 and Caſaubon ||, 
men tolerably verſed in antiquity aſſure me, that indeed 
ſome Grecian ceremonies o 1 had been practiſed 

at Rome from the earlieſt ages; but that the myſteries of 
Eleuſis were never introduced into that capital, either by 


the emperor Hadrian, or by any other: and I ain the more 


induced to believe, that theſe rites were not imported in 
Virgil's time, as the accurate Suetonius ſpeaks of an un- 
ſucceſsful attempt for that purpoſe, made by the emperor 


Claudius, above threeſcore years after Virgil's death F. 


II. None but the initiated coul p reveal the ſecret of the 
myſteries; and THE INITIATED COULD NOT REVEAL IT, 
WITHOUT VIOLATING THE LAWS, AS WELL OF HONOUR 
AS OF RELIGION, I ſincerely acquit the Biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter of any deſign ; yet ſo unfortunate is his ſyſtem, that 
it repreſents a moſt virtuous and elegant poet, as equally 
devoid of taſte, and of common honeſty. 

His Lordſhips acknowledges, - that the initiated were 


bound to ſecrecy by the mcft ſolemn obligations **; Pan 


Virgil was conicious of the imputed impiety of his deſi 
that at Athens he never durſt have ventured on it; t t 
even -at Rome ſuch a diſcovery was eſtcemed not only 


by Dr. Halley, will find, hy AV C. Var. 735». the 15th of Boedromion 
coincided with the 24h of Auguſt of the Julian year. But if we may believe 
Dion Caſſius, the celebration was this year anticipated, on account of Auguſtus 
and the Indian philoſopher. L. LIV. p. 739- edit. Reimar. 
* Strabo, L. xv. p. 720. Donat. in Virgil. 
D. L. vol. I. p. 118. § Salmaſius ad Scriptores Hiſt. Augut . 5 
Caſaubon ad Scriptor. Hiſt, Auguſtus, pi 25. 
Sueton. in Claud. c. 25. D. L. vol. I. p. 147. 
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ntrrous but r ANOUs : and yer his Lordſhip maintains,” - 
that aſter the compliment of a formal apologyy , 


Sit mihi fas, audita logui *. 


Virgil lays cpen the whole SECRET of the myſteries under 
the thin veil of an allegory, which could deccive none but 
the moſt careleſs readers 7. Oye. 

An apology ! an 1 7 Such artifices might perhaps 
have ſaved him from the ſenterce of the Areopagus, had 
ſome zealous or intereſted prieſt denounced him to that 
court, as. guilty of publiſhing 4 BLASPHEMOUS POEM. 
But the laws of honour are more rigid, and yet more 
liberal than thoſe of civil tribunals. Senſe, not words, 1s 
conſidered; and guilt is aggravated, not protected, by 
artful evaſions. Virgil would ſtill have incurred the ſevere 
cenſure of a contemporary, who was himſelf a man of 
very little religion. „ 75 


Vetabo, qui Cereris ſacrum 
LVulgdrit arcane, ſub iiſdem | ; 
Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 
Solvat phaſelum 1. „ 


Nor can J eaſily perſuade myſelf, that the ingenious mind 
of Virgil could have deſerved this excommunication. | 
Theſe lines belong to an ode of Horace, which has 
every merit, except that of order. That death in our 
country's cauſe is pleaſant and honourable; that virtue does 
not depend on the caprice of a popular election; and that 
the myſteries of Ceres ought not to be diſcloſed, are ideas 
which have no apparent connection. The beautiful diſor- 
der of lyric poetry, is the uſual apology made by profeſſed 
critics on theſe occaſions: | 


Son ftyle impetueux, ſouvent marche au hazard; . 
Chez elle, un beau deſordre eft un effet de Part &; 


An inſufficient apology for the few, who dare judge from 
their own feel ngs. i ſhall not deny, that the ene 
notes of an untutored muſe have ſometimes delighted me. 
We can very ſeldom be diſpleaſed with the unconſtrained 
workings of nature. But the liberty of an outlaw is very 
Uferent from that of a ſavage: It is a mighty dilagreeable 
light, to oblerve a lyric writer of taſte and reflexion 


P. L. vol. I. p. 220 + Idem, p. 277, 1 Horat. L. III. Od. ii. 
\ Boileau, Art Poetique, L. ii, v. 72. 2 | 
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order of 
madneſs 


hom a brave youth ſhould ſignalize his valor. 1 


attempted by Marc Antony t, ſeemed to be reſerved for the 
prudence and felicity of Auguſtus ; who became ſole maſ- 


by the help of an hypotheſis which connecte 


Parthians are mentioned rather than the Britons or Canta- 


time when the PARTHIAN WAR engaged the public atten- 


py 


% 


| CRITICAL OBSER! ATIONS® ON! THE 
ſtriving to forget the laws of compoſition, disjointing the 


22 x 
1 * 


r. . 4 
E 


* Z "07's „ „n 
Dt cum ratione inſaniat. . 


* 


3 ; + TW; Hin 
I had once ſucceeded (as I thought) in argen this defect, 
| the ſeveral 
arts of Horace's ode with each other. My ideas appeared 
mean to myſelf) moſt ingeniouſſy conceived... I read the 
ode once more, and burnt my hypotheſis, But to return to 
our pe. oo 
The date of this ode may be of uſe to us; and the date 
may be fixed with tolerable certainty, from the mention of 
the PAR THIANs, who are deſcribed as the enemies againſt 


„ HY 
Vexet eques metuendus haſta, &c. 


Thoſe who are uſed to the LABOURED HAPPINESS of all 
Horace's expreſſions * will readily allow, that if the 


brians, the Gauls or the Dalmatians, it could be only at a 


tion. This reflection confines us between the years of 
Rome 729 and 735. Of theſe ſix years, that of 734 has 
a ſuperior claim to the compoſition of the ode. 

2 Cæſar was prevented by death from revenging the 
defeat of Craſſus f. This glorious taſk, unſucceſsfully 


ter of the Roman world in the year 724; but it was not 


till the year 729, that, having changed the civil adminiſtra- f 
tion and pacified the Weſtern provinces, he had leiſure to ; 
turn his views towards the Eaſt. ' From that time, Horace, t 
in compliance with the public wiſh, began to animate both . 
prince and people to revenge the manes of Craſſus d. The 1 


can only be the reſult of care and labour. 


cautious policy of Auguſtus, ſtill averſe to war, was at 
length rouſed in the year 734, by ſome diſturbances in 


* Curiofa Felicitas. The ingenious Dr. Warton has a very ſtrong diſlike to 
this celebrated character of Horace. I ſuſpect that I am in the wrong, ſince, 
in a point of criticiſm, I differ from Dr. Warton. I cannot, however, forbeat 
thinking, that the expreſſion is itſelf what Petronius wiſhed to deſcribe ; the 
happy union of ſuch eaſe as ſeems the gift of fortune, with ſuch juſtneſs a 


+ Sueton. in Cæſar, C. 44. i : 
Plut, in Vit. Anton. Julian in Czfar, p. 324. edit. Spanheim. _ 
Horat. L. I. Od. ii. L. III. Od. v. L. II. Scrm. i. v. 15, c. 

| q 4 
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Armenia. He paſſed over into Aſia, and ſent the young 
Tiberius with an army beyond the Euphrates. Every ap- 
pearance promiſed a glorious war. But the Parthian 'mo- 
narch, Phrahates, alarmed at the approach of the Roman 
legions, and diffident of the fidelity of his ſubjects, diverted 
the ſtorm, by a timely and humble ſubmiſſion :. 


Jus, imperiumgue Phrabates 
Czfaris accepit genibus minor &. | 


Czfar returned in triumph to Rome, with the Parthian 
hoſtages, and the Roman enſigns, which had been taken 
from Craſſus. e RENTS 

| Theſe buſy ſcenes, which engage the attention of con- 
temporaries, are far leſ intereſting to poſterity, than the 
ſilent labours, or even amuſements of a man of genius. 


Cæſar dum magnus ad altum 

Fulmi nat Euphraten bello, viftorque volentes 
Per 77 dat jura, viamque adfectat Olympo. 
Illo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope, fludiis florentem ignobilis oti. 


Whilſt Cæſar humbled the Parthians, Virgil was com- 
poſing the Eneid. It is well known, that this noble poem 
occupied the author, without being able to ſatisfy, him, 
during the twelve laſt years of his lite, from the year 723 
to the year 735 f. The public expectation was ſoon 
raiſed, and the modeſt Virgil was ſometimes obliged to 
gratify the impatient — of his friends, Soon after 
the death of young Marcellus . he recited the ſecond, 
fourth, and $IXTH Books of the ZEneid, in the preſence of 
Auguſtus and Octavia l. He even ſometimes read parts of 
his work to more numerous companies; with a deſire of 
obtaining their judgment, rather than their applauſe. In 
this manner, Propertius ſeems to have heard the SHIELD 
of NEAS, and from that ſpecimen he ventures to foretell 
= F birth of a poem, which will ſurpaſs the 

liad. 8 e 

Actia Virgilium cuſtodis litora Phæbi, 
Caæſaris et fortes dicere poſſe rates. 

* Horat. L. i. Epiſt. xii. Vell. Pater. L. ii. c. xciv. Tacit. Annal. L. ii. 
© 1. Sueton. in Octav. c. xxi. and in Tiber. c. xiv. Juſtin, L. xlii, c. v. 
Dion Caſſius, L. liv. p. 736. edit. Reimar. Joſeph. Ant. L. xv. c. v. Ovid. 
Faſt. v. ver. 551, Ec. N ] 

} Donat. in Virgil. | | 

ü Marcellus died in the latter end of the year 731. Uſſerii Aunalet, p. 555. 
Donat. fn Virgil. | Fe * 
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- CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE | 


© = Fataque Lavinis mania literibus. 1 > 
'  Cedite Romani ſcriptoren, cedite Grail. 

| ' Neſeio quid majus naſcitur Iliade x. 
As a friend and as a critic, Horace was entitled to all Vit- 
gil's confidence, and was probably acquainted with the whole 
rogreſs of the Æneid, from the firſt rude ſketch, which 
Virgil drew up in proſe, to that harmonious poetry, which 
the author alone thought unworthy of 4 7” 
. Fo reſume my idea, which depended on this long de- 
duction of circumſtances; when Horace compoſed the 
ſecond ode of his third book, the ZEneid, and particularly 
the fixth book, were already known to the public. The 


deteſtation of the wretch who reveals the myſteries of 


Ceres, though expreſſed in roms terms, mult be applied 
by all Rome to the author of the fixth book of the neid. 
Can we ſeriouſly fuppole, THAT HoRACR woULD HAvE 


BRANDED WITH SUCH WANTON INFAMY, ONE or THE. 


MEN IN THE WORLD WHOM HE LOVED AND HONOURED 
THE MosT T? | | Fi SD 

Nothing remains to ſay, except that Horace was himſelf 
ignorant of his friend's allegorical meaning, which the 
Biſhop of Glouceſter has ſince revealed to the world. 
It may be ſo; yet, for my own part, I ſhould be very well 
e with underſtanding Virgil no better than Horace 
id. TS . 

It is perhaps ſome ſuch foohſh fondneſs of antiquity, 
which inclines me to doubt, whether the Bis Hop or 


| GLOUCESTER has really united the ſevere ſenſe of Akls- 


TOTLE with the ſublime imagination of LovoIxus. Yet 
a judicious critic (who is now, I believe, ARCHDEACON 
oF GLOUCESTER) aſſures the public, that his patron's 
mere amuſements have done much - more than the joint 
labours of the two Grecians. I ſhall conclude theſe. Ob- 
ſervations with a remarkable paſſage from the Archdeacon's 
Dedication 1: © It was not enough, in YoUR ENLARGED 
„ VIEW OF THINGS, to reſtore either of theſe models) 
„% ARISTOTLE or LoNGINUS) to their original ſplendor. 
«© They were both to be revived ;* or rather A NEW ORI- 


„ GINAL PLAN OF CRITICISM to be ſtruck out, - WHICH 


* SHOULD UNITE THE VIRTUES OF EACH OF THEM. 
« This experiment was made on the two greateſt of our 
« own poets, (Shakſpeare and Pope,) and by reflecting 


® Propert. L. ii. El. xxv. v. 66. Tins, | ; 

+ Horat, L. I. Od. iii. L. I. Serm. v. ver. 39, &c. | N 

1 See the Dedication of Horace's Epiſtle to Auguſtus, with an Engl 
commentary and notes. 8 44 All 
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e all the LIGHTS or THE IMAGINATION ON THE SEYE- 
„ REST REASON; every thing was effected which the 
« warmeſt admirer of antient art could promiſe himſelf 
from ſuck a union. BUT vou WENT - FARTHER : by 
« joining to theſe powers A PERFECT INSIGHT INTO. Hu- 
„% MAN NATURE; and ſo ennobling the exerciſe of litera- 
« ry, by the juſteſt moral cenſure, You HAVE NOW AT 


„ LENGTH ADVANCED CRITICISM TO ITS FULL GLORY.” 


PTS C RKI 


I was not ignorant, that ſeveral years ſince, the Rev. 
Dr. Jortin had favoured the Public with a DissERTATITON 
ON THE STATE OF THE DEAD, AS DESCRIBED BY Ho- 
MER AND VIRGIL “: but the book is now grown fo 
ſcarce, that T was not able to procure a fight of it till after 
theſe papers had been Wy ſent to the preſs. I found 
Dr. Jortin's performance, as I expected, moderate, learned, 


and critical. Among a variety of ingenious obſeryations, 


there are two or three which are very cloſely connected 
with my preſent ſubject. | | | 

I had paſſed over in filence one argument of the Biſhop 
of Glouceſter, or rather of Scarron and the Biſhop of 
Glouceſter ; ſince the former found the remark, and the 
latter furniſhed the inference. 


| Diſcite juſtitiam moniti, & non temnere divos, 
cries the unfortunate Phlegyas. In the midſt of his tor- 
ments, he preaches juſtice and piety, like Ixion in Pindar. 


A very uſeful piece of advice, ſays the French buffoon, 
for thoſe who were already damned to all eternity: 


Cette ſentence eft bonne et belle: _ EE” 
Mais en enfer, de quot ſert elle? | 


From this judicious piece of criticiſm his lordſhip argues, 
that Phlegyas was preaching not to the dead, but to the 
living ; and that Virgil is only deſcribing the mimic Tarta- 
rus, which was exhibited at Eleufis for the inſtruction of 
the initiated. | Ze, 

I ſhall tranſcribe one or two of the reaſons, which Dr. 
Jortin condeſcends to oppoſe to Scarron's criticiſm. | 


* Six Differtations on different Subject, publiſhed in a volume in oRavo, in 


the year 1755. It is the Sixth Diflertation, p. 207-324» | 
| 5 „ « To 
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„To preach.to the damned, ſays he, is labour in vain; 
«© And what if it is? It might be part of his paniſhment, - 
i to exhort himſelf and others, when exhortations were 
c too late. This admonition, as far as it relates to himfelf 
«© and his companions in miſery, is to be looked upon not 


* ſo much as an admonition to mend, but a bitter ſarcaſm, 
« and reproaching of paſt iniqui ties. 

„It is labour in vain. But in the poetical ſyſtem, it 
„ ſeems to have been the occupation of the damned to 
4c labour in vain, to catch at meat and drink that fled from 


c chem, e.. 


- 
. 


« His inſtruction, like that of Ixion in Pindar, might 


de be for the uſe of the living. You will fay, how can 
« that be? Surely nothing is more eaſy and intelligible. 
«© The mufes hear him The muſes reveal it to the poet, 
«© and the inſpired poet reveals it to mankind. And ſo 
c much for Phlegyas and Monſieur Scarron .. 

It is prottily Nerve by Dr. Jortin, That Virgil, 
<« after having ſhone out with full ſplendor through the 
„ ſixth book, ſets at laſt in a cloud.” The ivory OATE 


uzzles every commentator, and grieves every lover of 


irgil: yet it affords no advantages to the Biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter. The objection preſſes as hard on the notion of an 
initiation, as on that of a real deſcent to the ſhades, 
The troubleſome concluſion ſtill remains as it was; and 
c from the manner in which the hero is diſmiſſed after 


the ceremonies, we learn, that in thoſe initiations, the 


* machinery, and the whole ſhew, was (in the Poet's 
opinion) a repreſentation of things, which had no truth 
* or reality. | 89 


« Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephants : | 
« Sed FALSA ad cœlum mittunt INSOMNIA Manes. 


« ſomnia vana, or ſomnia falſa, if you will, as they are 


* 1. : k "DE 50” "Ss q . 
« Dreams in general "fe be called vain and deceitful, 


© oppoſed to the real obj 
« us when we are awake. But when falſe dreams are 
ce oppoſed to true ones, there the epithet aſſa has another 
* meaning. True dreams” repreſent what is real, and 
* ſhew what is true; falſe dreams repreſent things which 
„ are not, or which are not true. Thus Homer and Vir- 
« gil, and many other poets, and indeed the nature of th 
& thing, diſtinguith them.“ 5 
Dr. Jortin, though with reludtance, acquieſces, in the 


common opinion, that by ſix unlucky lines, Virgil is deſtroy- 
| | ing 


* 3 


s which preſent themſelves to 


rr 
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ing the beautiful ſyſtem, which it has coſt him eight hundred 
to raiſe. He explains too this prepoſterous conduct, by the 
uſual expedient of the Poet's epicureiſm. I only differ from 
him in attributing to haſte and indiſcretion, what he conſi- 
ders as the reſult of defign. -  - I 
Another reaſon; both new and ingenious, is aſſigned by 
Dr. Jortin, for Virgil explaining away his hero's deſcent 
into an idle dream. All communication with the dead, 
e the infernal powers, &c. belonged to the art magic, and 
magic was held in abomination by the Romans.” Yet 
if it was held in ABOMINATION, it was ſuppoſed to be real. 
A writer would not have made his court to James the Firſt, 
by repreſenting the ſtories of witchcratt as the phantoms of 
an over-heated imagination. e 
Whilſt I am writing, a ſudden thought occurs to me, 
which, rude and ;niperiet as it is, I ſhall venture to throw 
out to the public. It is this. After Virgil, in imitation 
of Homer, had deſcribed the two gates of ſleep, the horn, 
and the ivory, he again takes up the firſt in a different ſenſe: 


| —— Qua vERIS FACILIS DATUR EXITUS UMBRIS. 


The TRUE SHADES, vERR UMBRE, were thoſe airy forms 
which were continually ſent to animate new bodies, ſuch 
light and almoſt immaterial natures as could without diffi- 
culty paſs through a thin tranſparent ſubſtance. In this 
new ſenſe, ZAneas and the Sybil, who were ſtill encum- 
bered with a load of fleſh, could not pretend to the prero- 
gative of TRUE SHADES. , In their paſſage over Styx, they 
had almoſt ſunk Charon's boat. 


— Gemuit fub pondere cymba 


Sutilis, et multam accepit rimoſa paludem. 


Some other expedient was requiſite for their return; and 
ſince the horn gate would not afford them an eaſy diſmiſſi- 
on, the other paſſage, which was adorned with the poliſhed 
ivory, was the only one that remained either for them, or 
for the Poet. | | | : 

By this explanation, we ſave Virgil's judgment and reli- 
gion, though I muſt own, at the expence of an uncom- 
mon harſhneſs and ambiguity of expreſhon. Let it only 
be remembered, that hole, who in deſperate caſes conjec- 
ture with modeſty, have a right to be heard with indul- 
gence. | 
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HE myſterious hiſtory. of the famous French priſoner 
known by the appellation of Homme au Maſque d- 
Fer, is related by M. Voltaire, in the Si#cle de Louis AIV, 
and in the Vs tons fur Þ Encyclopedie. That writer, the 
moſt ſceptical and lively of his age, never attempts either 
to conteſt the truth, or to reveal the ſecret of that wonder- 
ful affair. Fe ne connois point de fait ni plus extraordinaire 
ni mieux conftatt is the juſt concluſion of his firſt account. 
In his ſubſequent additions, he refutes with force and con- 
tempt the idle ſuppoſitions that this unknown priſoner was 
the Duc de Beaufort, the Count de Vermandois, or the 
Duke of Monmouth. At length, breaking off abruptly, 
he throws out a dark intimation, gui m— peut etre plus 
gue le Pere Grifet, et qu'il wen dira pas davantage. 

If we are diſpoſed to exerciſe our curioſity and conjec- 
tures upon this hiſtorical anecdote, we wink ſteadily re- 
member, that no hypotheſis can deſerve the leaſt credit, 
unleſs it correſponds with and explains the following cir- 
cumſtances : e 9 i | 

1. The priſoner who paſſed his melancholy life in the 
iſles de St. Marguerite and the Baſtile was called Marchiali. 
As the name was moſt aſſuredly fictitious, this cirumſtance 
ſeems, and indeed is, of ſmall importance. However, in 
_ caſe an Italian was either the author of his birth, or the 
guardian of his infancy, a name drawn from that language 
would moſt natutally preſent itſelf. 

2. Marchiali was buried ſecretly and by night, in the 
pariſh church of St. Paul's on the third day of March in 
the year 1703, as is proved by the journal of the Pere Gri- 
fet, who was entrulted with the very delicate employment 
of confeſſor to the Baſtile, A few days before his death, the 
unknown priſoner told his phyſician that he believed himſelf 
about ſixty years of age. If he reckoned with preciſion, 
he was born in the ſpring of the year 1643, about the time 
of the death of Louis the Thirteenth. But the dreary 

Vol. III. 5 e 
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only from conjecture; nor is it unlikely that he might be 


ceinal Mazarin; that is to ſay, about the end of the year 
1661, or the beginning of 1662. This is the firſt. among 
the few events of his life. M. de Voltaire, mentions, in 
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being perfectly clear, or even conſiſtent on that head. 
4. Marchiali, whoever he was, had never acted any diſ- 


the minuteſt oppning for our moſt licentious ſuſpicions. 
8 


very high ere we can attain a rank which that proud and 


his duty to reſpect. 
1 


leaſt attempt to diſcover himſelf. That order, as: well as 


to play on the guitar, and ſupplied with the fineſt laces 
and linen, of which he was paſſionately fond. Every kind 


A DISSERTATION ON THE SUBJECT: OF 


hours of a priſon move ſlowly, and the infirmities of age 
are haſtened by grief and ſolitude. Marchiali could ſpeak 


ſomewhat younger than he ſuppoſed himſellf. 
3. He was conducted to the Iſles de St. Marguerite on 
the coaſt of Provence, ſome months after the death of Car- 


one place, a previous confinement at Pignerol; but without 


tinguiſhed part on the public theatre of the world, II 
ſudden abſence of ſuch a perſon, in any part of Europe, 
would infallibly have occaſioned much wonder and enquity, 
ſome traces of which muſt have reached our knowledge. 
But in this inſtance, uſing the ampleſt latitude of time, we 
cannot even diſcover any one important death, that leaves 
F- An illuſtriou | fore the only advantage 
by which the priſoner could be diſtinguiſhed ; and his birth 
muſt indeed have been illuſtrious, ; ſince, when Monſieur de 
Louvois made him a viſit, he ſpoke to him ſtanding, and 
avec une conſideration qui tenoit du reſpect. We mult aſcen 


irth was there 


powerful miniſter of the French monarchy could think It 


| he moſt extraordinary precautions were employed, 
not only to ſecure, but to conceal, this myſterious captive; 
and his guards were ordered to kill him, if he made the 


the ſilver plate which he threw out of the, priſon, window, 
after writing ſomething upon it, and vrhich fell into the 
hands of an illiterate fiſherman, ſufficiently, prove that he 


was acquainted with his own name and condition. The w 
maſk, which he never was permitted to lay aſide, ſhewsthe fa 
apprehenſion of the diſcoyery of ſome very ſtriking reſem- 


7. Priſoners of ſuch alarming importance are ſeldom ſuf. 
fered to live. Of all precautions, the dagger and the bow] 
are undoubtedly the ſureſt. Nothing but the moſt powerful 
motives,. or, indeed, the tendereſt ties, could have ſtopped 
the monarch's hand, and induced him rather to riſk. a dif 
covery, than to ſpill. the blood of this unfortunate man. 
He was lodged in the beſt apartment of the Baſtile, his ta. 
ble was ſerved in the moſt delicate manner, he was allow 


attention 
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a more public and general nature. 4 7 
I. The doubtful birth of Louis XIV. often occurs, in 


\ 


 : I*'HOMME AU MASQUE DE FER. 
attention was tudioully 
alleviate the irkſomeneſs of his perpetual impriſonment. 

8. When Monſieur de Chamillard, in the year 1721, 


was on his deathsbed, his ſon- in-law, the Mafechal de la 


Feuillade, begged on his knees, that he would diſecloſe to, 
him that myſterious: tranfaction. The dying miniſter, res 


fuſedl to gratify this unreaſonable curioſity : It Was the 


teſecret of che ſtate,” (he ſaid,) and he had taken an oath 
«. never to divulge it. The priſoner had then been dead 
eighteen” years, and Louis the Fourteenth almoſt ſix. It 
muſt have been a ſecret of no common magnitude that 


could ſtill affect the peace and welfare of future generations. 


Before we proceed to a probable ſolution of theſe range 
cieumſtances, let us try to connect them with ſome facts of 
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converſation, as the ſubject of hiſtorical ſcepticiſm.” ' The 
firſt grounds of the ſuſpicion are obvious. He was born. 
after a ſterile union of twenty-three years between Louis 
the Thirteenth and Anne of Auſtria. But as ſuch an 
event, however unfrequent, is neither deſtitute of poſſibi- 
lity, nor even of example, the ſcandalous rumour would 
long ſince have died away in oblivion, had it not derived 
2. Though Louis XIII. wanted not either parts or cou- 


additional ſtrength from the character and ſituation of th 


rage, his character was degraded by a coldneſs and debility, 
both of mind and body, which had little affinity with his 


heroic father. Had his indifference towards the ſex been 
confined to the queen, it might have been conſidered as the 
mere effect of perſonal diſlike; but his ay amours with 


his female favourites betrayed to the laughing court, that 


the king was leſs than a man. . e e e 
3. Without reviving all the obſolete ſcandal of the frande, 
we may reſpectfully inſmuate that Anne of Auſtria's repu- 
tation of chaſtity was never ſo firmly eſtabliſhed as that of 
her huſband, / To the coquetry of France, the queen united 
the warm paſſions: of a Spaniard; Her friends acknow- 
ledge that the was gay, indiſcreet, vain of her charms, | 
and ſtrongly addicted at leaſt. to romantie gallantry... It is 
well known'that ſhe permitted ſome diſtinguiſhed favourites 
to entertain her with ſoft tales of her beauty and their love; 
and thus removed the diſtant ceremony, which is perhaps 
the ſureſt defence of royal virtue. Anne of Auſtria paſſed 
twenty eight years with a huſband, alike incapable of gra- 
tifying her tender or her ſenſual inclinations. At the age 
of forty-three, ſhe was left an independent widow, miſtreſs 
of herſelf, and of the kingdom. 15 N 
: U 
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practiſed, that could in any wiſe 


2 | 4. The: 


the fron - &raſp of Louis XI 


but pride, policy, and even patriotiſm, muſt have-compel- 
led that prince to hide his face and his exiſtence. with an 


facts which I have drawn together blend themſelves, with- 


3 DISSERTATION, he, 
4. The civil wars which raged d during, the: ** of 


18 XIV. aroſe from the and uflaccountable at- 


tachment of tlie 0 to Cardinal Mazarin, whom ſhe 


Fi obſtinately ſu pported ' againſt the univerſal elamour of the 
Freneh nation; The [Auſtrian pride, perhaps, and the 


uſefu}-merit of the miniſter, might determine the queen to 
brave an inſolent oppoſition; but a connection formed by 

might very eafily terminate in love. -[The, neceſſity 
of buſineſs would engage that princeſs in many a ſecret and 


| midnight conference with an Italian of an agreeable perſon, 


amazing anecdote hinted at in the honeſt memoirs i f 
Porte, ſufficiently proves that Mazarin was capable. of | 
pans be every expedient to inſinunte en into 00077 
rr of the royal family). 
If Anne of Auſtria yielded to ſuch ener pl | 
6 0 artfuł a lover; if ſhe became a mother after; her huſ. 
band's death, her weakneſs, and the conſequences. of it, 
would have been carefully ſcreened ſrom the eye of- curious 
N When Louis XIV. ſucceeded to the poſſeſſion 
gdom, and of the fatal ſecret, he was deeply in- 


Thegmn conftitution; looſe morals,” and artful : addr 


| Sens in the guard of his own; and of his mother's honour. 

Fad her frailty been revealed to the world, the — Vx 
would have awakened and confirmed all the latent 

ons, diffuſed a ſpirit of diſtruſt and diviſion among — peo- 


ple, and ſhaken the heredita — 4 claim of tlie monarch. If 
retained the French ſcep- 
tre, the doubt and the danger were entailed on future ages. 
In ſome feeble, or infant reign, an ambitious Conde might 
embtate the fair pretence to aſſert the right to his genuine 
branch, and to exclude from the ſucceſſion the union 
poſterity of Louis XIII. 8 
ein a word, the child of Anne of Auſtria — of Card. 
nal Mazarin would have been at once the brother and the 
moſt dzng! enemy of his ſovereign. - The humanity 
of Louis XIV. might have declined à brother's. murder; 


iron maſk and the walls of the Baſtile. 
It is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that I ſippoſe.t the. unfor- 
tunate Marchiali to have ha that: child. If the ſeveral 


out conſtraint, into a conſiſtent and natural ſyſtem, it 1s 
furely no weak argument in favour of the . or at ll 


of the probability of my opinion. 
Moy ayth, 1774. 
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FT *amBrTron d'une puiſſance, toujours ennemie du repos 
public, a obligè enfin le roi de la Grande Bretagne: a 
employer dans une juſte et legitime ces forces que 
Dieu et ſon peuple fui ont confiẽes. C eſt en vain que 

Dieu et ſon peuple lui ont confiees, — en vain que la 


France eſſaye de juſtifier, ou plut6t de deguiſer, ſa politi- 


que aux yeux de I Europe par ſon dernier manifeſte, que 
'Porgueil et Vartifice ſemblent avoir dictẽ, mais qui ne peut 


ſe concilier avec laverite des faits et les droits des nations. 
L'eéquité, la moderation, l'amour de la paix, qui ont tou- 
jours regle les demarches du roi, l'engagent maintenant à 


ſoumettre {fa conduite et celle de ſes ennemis au jugement 


du tribunal libre et reſpectable, qui prononce fans crainte 
et ſans flatterie Parret de l' Europe, du ſiècle preſent et de la 
poſteritè. Ce tribunal, compoſe des hommes ᷑clairẽs et 
 deſinterefſes de toutes les nations, ne 8'arrete jamais aux 


profeſſions, et -c!eſt par les actions des princes qu'il doit 
juger des motifs de leurs procedes et des ſentimens de leurs 


L orſque le roi monta ſur le trône, it jouiſſoit du-ſueces 
de ſes armes dans les quatre parties du monde. Sa mpde- 
ration retablit la tranquillite publique, dans le meme inſtant 


qu'il ſoutenoit avec fermete la gloire de ſa couronne, et 


+ 2 procuroit à ſes ſujets les avantages les plus ſolides. 
112 


experience lui avoit fait connoitre combien les fruits de 


la victoire meme ſont triſtes et amers; combien les guerres 


heureuſes ou malheureuſes epuiſent les peuples ſans aggran- 


dir les princes. Ses actions prouvoient a l' univers, qu'il 
ſentoit tout le prix de la paix, et il ẽtoit au moins a preſu- 


mer que la raiſon qui Pavoit eclaire {ur les malheurs inẽ- 
vitables de la guerre, et la dangereuſe vanite des conquetes, 


lui inſpireroit la reſolution ſincère et inẽbranlable de main- 
tenir la tranquillitè publique, dont il ẽtoit lui meme Payteur 
et le garant. Ces principes ont ſervi de baſe à la conduite 
mvariable de fa majeſte pendant les qu 


inze annees qui ont 
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tous les peuples e e confiance dans le ſyſtème politi- 
que dune cour qui indre, qui 
n employoit pour ſes moyens que la raiſon et la f 
et qui navoit pour objet que la tranquillite generale. Au 
milieu de cette 2 
corde s' allumèrent en Amerique.. Les intrigues d' un petit 
nombre de chefs audacieux et criminels, qui abuſèrent de 
la ſimplicite. crẽdule de leurs compatriotes, ſeduiſirent inſen- 
fidlement la plus grande partie des colonies Angloiſes à lever 
 Fetendart de la révolte contre la mère patrie, à qui elles 
Eetoient redevables de leur exiſtence et de leur bonheur. La 
cour de Verſailles oublia ſans peine la foi des trait6s, les 
devoirs des alliés, et les droits des ſouverains, pour effayer 
de profiter des circonſtances qui paroiſſoient favorables a ſes 
deſſeins ambitieux. Elle ne rougit point d'avilir ſa dignite 
Par les liaiſons ſecrettes qu'elle forma avec des ſujets rebel- 


- . Charge de faire a la cour de Londres, | 
nse dernière, autoriſa ſa majeſté à repouſſer par les armes 
PFinſulte inouie qu'on venoit d' offrir a l' honneur de fa cou- 

ronne; et le roi nꝰoublia pas dans cette occaſion importante 
ce e gan a ſes ſujets et a lui: mẽme. Le meme eſprit 


4 


MEMOIRE JUSTIFICATIF pour fur u 
ſuivi la paix conclue à Paris en 1763: epoque heureuſe de 
repoz et de felicits, dont Ia memoire ſera long tems con. 

ſervet par le:ſouvenir et peut- Etre pare feprets' des nations 
de Europe. Les inſtructions du roi a tous ſes miniſtres 

portoĩent l' empreinte de ſon caractère et de ſes maximes. 
fl leur recommandoit comme le plus important de leurs de- 


hb 
2 


by 


| yoirs d'ẽcouter avec une attention ſcrupulenſe les plaintes et 


les repreſentations des puiſſances, ſes allics/ ou ſes vbilins, 
de prevenir, dans leur origine, tous les ſujets de querelle qui 
pourroient aigrir ou aliener les eſprits, de detourner le fleay 
de la guerre par tous les expẽdiens compatibles avec la dig- 
"nite 17 ſouverain d'une nation reſpectable, et d'inſpirer a 


$..# 
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teſtoit la guerre ſans la gra 
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es premieres Etincelles de la dif- 


les, et après avoir Epuiſe toutes les reſſources honteuſes de 
la perfidie et de la diſſimulation, elle õſa avouer a la face de 


Europe, indignée de ſa conduite, le traité ſolemnel que 
les miniſtres du roi très Chretien avoient „ e, les agens 
tẽnëbreux des colonies Angloiſes, qui ne fondoient leur in- 
dependance prẽtendue que ſur la hardieſſe de leur revolte. 


La declaration offenſante que le ern er de — — fut 
le 13 Mars de Pan- 


de fauſſetè et d' ambition regnoit toujours dans les conſeils 


de la France; L'Efpagne, qui s eſt repentie plus d'une fois 


d'avoir negligè ſes vrais interets pour ſervir aveuglement les 


projets deſtructeurs de la branche ain&e: de la maiſon de 
Bourbon, fut engagee a changer le röle de mediateur pour 
Ceelui d'ennemi de la Grande Bretagne. Les calamites 


la guerre ſe ſont multiplices ; mais la cour de Verſailles -= 
; ; g „ 1 
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voirs entiꝭrement | 
ſable. de diſtinguer ces deux ẽtats dans le raiſonnement auſſi 

bien que dans la conduite; mais dans le dernier manifeſte 

que la France vient de publier, ces deux états ſont perpé- 
tuellement confondus. E 


REPONSE A TEX OSE 4 1a "Cour % FRANCE. | 


doit pas — — ſe vanter du ſuccès de ſes operations 
- militaires; et l Europe ſait apprecier ces victoires navales, 


2 n'exiſtent.que dans les Gazettes et dans les manifeſtes 


des vanqueurs prẽtendus. 


„C g THE: 5 gb Kt, 
Puiſque la guerre et la paix impoſent aux nations des de- 
erens/et meme oppoſes, il eſt indiſpen- 


lle pretend-juſtifier ſa conduite en 
faiſant valoir;tour-a-tour-et preſqu au meme inſtant, ces 


droits qu'il n'eſt permis qu'à un ennemi de reclamer, et ces 


maximes qui règlent les obligations et les procedes de l'a- 
mitiè nationale. L'addreſſe de la cour de Verſailles a brou- 
iller ſans ceſſe deux ſuppoſitions qui n'ont rien de commun, 
eſt la conſequence / naturelle d' une politique fauſſe et inſi- 
dieuſe, incapable de ſoutenir la lumiere du grand jour. Les 
ſentimens et les dẽmarches du roi, qui n ont point a redouter 
examen le plus ſevere, Vinvitent au contraire a diſtinguer 
clairement ce que ſes ennemis ont confondu avec tant d' ar- 
tifice. Il n'appartient qu'a la juſtice de parler ſans. crainte 
le langage de la raiſon et de la verite. 
La pleine juſtification de ſa majeſté et la condamnation 
indelebile de la France, ſe reduit donc à la preuve de deux 
propoſitions ſimples et preſqu' évidentes; premièrement, 
Qu' une paix profonde, permanente, et de la part de l' An- 
gleterre ſincère et vëritahle, ſubſiſtoit entre les deux nations, 
lorſque la France forma des liaiſons d' abord ſëcrettes, et en · 
ſuite publiques et avouces, avec les colonies revoltées de 
Amerique: ſecondement, Que ſuivant les maximes les 
mieux reconnues du droit des gens, et ſelon la teneur meme 
des traites actuellement ſubſiſtans entre les deux couronnes, 
ces liaiſons pouvoient tre regardes comme une infraction 
de la paix, et que l'aveu public de ces liaiſons équivaloit a 
une declaration de guerre de la part du roi tres" Chrétien. 
C'eſt peut- &tre la première fois qu'une nation reſpectable ait 
eu beſoin de prouver deux vërites auſſi inconteſtables, et la 


Juſtice de la cauſe du roĩ eſt deja reconnue par tous les hom- 


mes ee eee et ſans préẽ vention. 
40 x 


orſque la Providence appella le roi au tröne, la 


. 7 


France jouiſſoit de la paix la plus profonde. Telles ſont 
les expreſſions. du dernier manifeſte de la cour de Verſailles, 
qui reconnoit ſans. peine les aſſurances ſolemnelles d'une 
amitie ſincere et des diſpoſitions les plus pacifiques qu'elle 
regut dans cette oceaſion de la part de ſa majeſtè Britanni- 
que, et qui furent ſouvent renouvellees par Pemremiſe es 
| | | ambaſ- 
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Noailles. 11 s'agit donc de-prouver que dans ces tems hen. 


rope des griefs clairement articulés et folidement-i6tablis. 


moins promptes a ſaiſir les occaſions qui ſemblent les dil- 


qu au devoir de prouver des r ee auſſi peu vraiſem- 
Les ſ 


mes avec! Eſpagne, pour venger leurs griefs relpedtii 


1 
, 


'ME'MOIRE, JUSTIFICATIF gur een fe 


moment fatal et d6cilif de la declaration du marquis de 


reux de la tranquillité générale, Angleterre. oachoit une 
guerre ſécrette ſous les apparencas de la paix, et que ſes 
.procedes injuſtes et arbitraires ẽtoĩent portes au point de le- 
-gitimer du cõtẽ de la France les de marches les plus furtes, 
et qui ne ſeroient permiſes qu à un ennemi declare. Pour 
remplir cet objet il faudroit porter devant le tribunal de “Eu- 


Ce grand tribunal exigeroit des preuves formelles et peut- 
etre reit6rees de Vinjure et de la plainte, le refus d'une ſatis- 
faction convenable, et la proteſtation de la partie ſouffrante 

zelle ſe tenoit haùtement offenſee par ce refus, et. qu elle 
eee deſormais comme affranchie des devoirs de 
Tamitié et du lien des traites. - Les nations qui reſpectent 
la ſainteté des ſermens et les avantages de la paix, ſont les 


penſer d'une obligation ſacree et ſolemnelle, et ce nꝰeſt qu/en 
tremblant qu'elles ofent renoncer à l'amitié des puiſſances 
dont elles ont long tems eſſuyẽ l' injuſtice et les inſultes. 

Mais la cour de Verſailles a ignoré ou a 'mEpriſe ces 
/principes ſages et. ſalutaires, et au lieu de poſer les fonde- 


mens d' une guerre juſte et legitime, elle ſe contente de ſemer 


dans tous les pages de ſon manifeſte des plaintes vagues et 
générales, exprimées dans une ftyle de métaphore et d'ex- 
ageration. Elle remonte plus de ſoixante ans pour acocuſer 
le peu de ſoin de PAngleterre a ratifier 2 reglemens 
de commerce, quelques articles du trait d' Utrecht. Elk 


ſe permet de reprocher aux miniſtres du roi d' employer le 
for jub- 


blables qu'elles ſont odieuſes. uppoſitions gratuites de 
la mauvaiſe foi et de l'ambition de la cour de Londres ſont 
confuſẽment entaſſees, comme fi l'on craignoit de S ar- 
treter. L' on inſinue d'une maniere très obſcure les iuſultes 
Pretendues qu ont efſuyees le commerce, le pavillon et meme 
Ire Fang < ct on laiſſe echapper enfin Faveu 
<« des engagemens que le roi tres. Chretien avoit deja for- 


et pour mettre un terme a l' empire tyrannique N. 
521 leterre a uſurpé et pretend ulerver = toutes 

a7 3 \ 375 | # | _u | ö IF, | "is 414k Wo RES a TY 
ll eſt difficile de combattre des fantomes, ou de repondre 
d'une maniere nette et preciſe au langage de la declama- 


8 F 


tion. La juſte confiance du roi defireroit ſans doute 1 


I 


SS PF AA 2 


ltes 


_ -RE'PONSEia PEXPOSE* dr la Cour de FR 


ſe livrer'a Vexamen1> plusapprofondi-de ces plaintes 
vagues, de ces: griefs pretendus, ſur leſquels la cour de 


Voerſailles a ſi prudemment évité de s expliquer, avec la 


clarté et le detail qui pourroient ſeuls appuyer ſes raiſons et 
faire exeuſer es procedes; Pendant une paix de quinze 
ans les intérets de deux nations puiſſantes et peut - etre ja- 
louſes, qui ſe tonchent par tant d'endroits différens dans 
ancien et dans le nouveau monde, fourniflent inévitable- 
ment deès ſujets de plainte et de diſouſſion, que la modera- 
tion rEciproque ſauroit toujours aſſoupir, mais qui ne ſont. 
que trop facilement aigris et empoiſonnés par la -haine-re- 
elle et les ſoupcons affectẽs d' un ennemi ſecret et ambitieux: 
et les malheurs de l Amerique ętoient tres propres a multiplier 
les eſpërances, les pretextes et les -pretenſions- injuſtes de la 
France. Cependant telle a été la conduite toujours uni- 
forme et toujours pacifique du roi et de ſes miniſtres, qu'elle 


a ſouvent reduit ſes ennemis au filence, et s'il eſt permis 


d'apperoevoir le vrai fens de ces accuſations vagues et-6qui- 

s, dont l' obſcuritẽ ẽtudiẽe decele les traits de la honte 
et de Partifice; s'il eſt permis de dẽmèler des objets qui n ont 
point d'exiſtence, on peut aſſurer avec la hardieſſe de la ve- 
rite qu'il eſt pluſieurs de ces griefs pretendus qui: ſont an- 
nonces pour la premiere fois dans une declaration de guerre, 
fans avoir jamais été propoſés à la cour de Londres dans le 
tems qu'elle auroit pu les ècouter avec l'attention ſerieuſe et 


favorable de Pamutie. A l'égard des plaintes que l' ambaſ- 


ſadeur de ſa majeſte tres Chretienne communiquoit de tems 
en tems aux miniſtres du roi, il ſeroit aiſe de donner ou 
plutot de renouveller les reponſes ſatisfaiſantes qui prouvè- 
rent aux yeux de la France elle- meme la moderation du roi, 
ſon amour de la juſtice, et la fincerite de ſes diſpoſitions a 
conſerver la tranquillite generale de ' Europe. Ces repre- 
ſentations, dont la cour de Verſailles pourroit ſe diſpenſer 
de rappeller le ſouvenir, ẽtoient rarement marquees-an coin 
de la raiſon et de la verite, et il ſe trouveit le plus ſouvent 
2 les perſonnes en Europe, en {Amerique, ou fur les mers, 
deſquelles elle tendit ſon intelligence ſuſpecte et malfondee, 
nayoient pas craint — ſa confiance, pour mieux 
ſervir ſes intentions ſecrettes. Si les faits que la France fai- 
ſoit valoir comme le fujet de ſes plaintes étoient appuyes 
quelque fois ſur une baſe moins fragile, les miniſtres du roi 
les Eclairciſſoient ſur le champ par le juſtification la plus 
nette et la plus entière des motifs et des droits de leur ſou- 
verain, qui pouvoit ſans bleſſer le repos public punir la 
contrebande qui ſe faiſoit ſur ſes cotes, et qui les loix des 
nations accordoient le droit légitime d'arrèter tous * 
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toujours ouverts aux partieuliers de toutes les nations, et il 


des operations d'une guerre navale, la vigilance la, plus ac: 
tive, P'autorité la plus ferme ſont incapables.ide--decauvrir 


Ia cour de Verſailles a pu établir des torts rels que ſes ſu- 
jets avoient ẽprouvés ſans la connoiflance ou Papprobation 


_ cette- occaſion importante ſa prudence meme; eſt le garant 
_ de fa ſinceritè et de {a moder atio + til. 


plus inſidieuſe ſous les profeſſions les plus ſeduiſantes; mas. 


la regle de ſa conduite &i la cour de Verſailles ne veut p 


fignal de la guerre, elle ne connoiſſoit pas des ſujets de plain 
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{OTRE JUSTIFICATIF poli 


ſeaux qui portoient des armes et des munitions de guerre a 
fes ermemis ou a ſes ſujets rebelles; Les tribunaux 5toient 


faut bien peu connoitre la. conſtitution Britannique: pour 
ſuppoſer que la 1 et capable de les en 
elure des moyens d'appek Dans le theatre vaſte at tloign 


ou de reprimer tous les deſordres; mais toutes les fois que 


du roi, fa majeſte a donne les ordres les plus prompts et les 
plus efficaces pour arreter les abus qui bleſſoient ſa dignits, 
autant que les intérets de fes voiſins, qui avoient été envé- 
loppes s les malheurs de la guerre. Lobjet et Vimpor- 
tance de cette guerre ſuffiroient pour demontrer. a l Europe 
les principes qui ont du régler les démarches politiques de 
F Angleterre. - Dans le tems qu'elle * ſes forces 
pour ramener à leur devoir les colonies revoltees de PAme- 
rique, eſt- il vraiſemblable qu elle eũt choiſi ce moment pour 
irriter par Finjuſtice ou Vinſolence de ſes procedses- les puiſ- 
fances les plus reſpectables de / Europe ?!—L'equite, a tou- 
jours preſcrit les ſentimens et la conduite du roi, mais dans 


Mais pour etablir- clairement le ſyſtème paciſique qui 
ſubſiſtoit entre les deux nations, il ne faudroit qu en appel 


N 
ler au temoignage mème de la cour de Verſailles. A Lp f 
que ou elle ne rougit pas de placer toutes ces infractions | 


pretendues de la tranquillite publique, qui auroient engage 


e 
* un prince moins avare du ſang: de ſes ſujets, à uſer; fans n 
<4 hefiter de repreſailles, et à repouſſer Vintulte par la farce 00 
de ſes armes, les miniſtres du roi tres Chrétien parloient 
le langage de la confiance et de Pamitie..+ Au lieu d annon- 
cer les deſſeins de la vengeance avec ce ton de hauteur qu 
Epargne du moins a l'injuſtiee les reproches de perſidie et de 


diſſimulation, la cour de Verſailles cachoit la conduite 


ces profeſhons memes tervent aujourd'hui à dementir. ſes de. 
clarations, et. à rappeller les ſentimens qui auroient du faire 


accuſer de la diſſimulation la moins digne de ſa grandeur, ell 
ſera force de convenir que juſque au moment qu'elle dicta au 
marquis de Noailles la declaration qui a été regue comme 
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- aſſez r6cls ou aſſes; importans pour I's 3, violer 
obligatiens de la paix, et Ia foi de traites qu'elle avoit jures 
i la face de Dieu et qe Punivers, et 4 ſe diſpenſer de 
Famitié nationale dont elle avoit reitere juſqu'*au dernier 
inſtant les aſſurances les plus viyes et les plus ſolemnelles. 
Lorſqu'un adverfalre eſt incapable de juſtifier fa violence 
dans Fopinion publique, ou meme ũ ſes propres yeux, par 
les injures qu il pretend avoir eſſuytes, il a recours au 
danger chimérique auquel ſa patience auroit pu Vexpoſerz 


et'k la place des fa its ſolides dont il eſt dẽpourvu, il eſſaye 
de ſubſtituer un vain tableau qui n'exiſte que dans ſon ima- 
ginatiom ou peut: Etre dans ſon cœur.— Les miniftres du 


roi tres; Chretien qui paroiſſent avoir ſenti la foibleſſe des 


moyens qu'ils ont &te reduits a employer, font encore des 
efforts impuiſſants pour ajouter a ces moyens Pappui des 
ſoupcons les plus odieux, et les plus ẽtranges. La cour 
«de: Londres faiſoit dans ſes ports des preparatifs et des 
« armemens qui ne pouvoient avoir | Americus pour 
objet: leur but ẽtoit par conſequent trop determine pour 
que le roi piit's'y meprendre, et des lors il devint un 
« devoir rigbureux de faire des diſpoſitions capables de 
« prevenir Jes mauvais deſſeins de ſon ennemi, &c. Dans 
cet ẽtat des choſes le roi ſentit qu'il n'y avoir pas un mo- 


ment à perdre.“ Tel eſt langage de la France: nous 
allons faire entendre celui de la ves, | 10 85 

Pendant les diſputes qui $'allumoient entre la Grande 
Bretagne et ſes colonies, la cour de Verſailles s'ẽtoĩt ap- 
pliquee avec Pardeur la plus vive et la plus opiniatre a. 
Pavgmentation de ſa marine. Le roi ne pretend pas regner 
en tyran ſur toutes les mers, mais il ſait que les forces 
maritimes ont fait dans tous les fiecles la ſurete et la gloire 
de ſes Etats ; et qu'elles ont ſouvent contribue a proteger la 
puiſſance ambitieuſe qui a ſi * travaille a Paſſervir. 
Le ſentiment de fa dignité et la juſte connoiffance de ſes 
devoirs et de ſes initerets engageoient ſa majeſtẽ à veiller Pun 
eil attentif ſur Jes demarches de la France, dont la politi- 
que dangereuſe, fans motif et ſans ennemi, precipitoit dans 
tous ſes ports la conſtruction et l'armement des vaiſſeaux, 
et qui dẽtournoit une partie confiderable de ſes revenus, 
pour ſubvenir aux frais de ces preparatifs militaires, dont 
il etoĩt impoſſible Pannoncer la nëceſſitè ou l'objet. Dans 
cette conjoncture le roi n'a pu ſe diſpenſer de ſuivre les con- 
{els de fa prudence, et Pexemple de ſes voiſins; l'augmen- 
ation ſucceſſive de leur marine a ſervi de regle a la ſienne; 
et ſans bleſſer les égards qu'elle devoit aux. puiſſances 
amies, {a majeſts a. publiquement declare a ſon parlemunt 
alemble, qu'il convenoit dans la ſituation actuelle des 

| | affaires, 


ans pour Pautoriſer à violer les 
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MEMOIRE jus ric ATIF pour fer vir de 
affaires, Na defenſe de l Angleterre ſe trouvat dans un 
,&at reſpeCtable. Les forces navales qu'elle fortifivit aveo 
tant de ſoin n'#toient deſtintes qu à maintenir la tranquillits 

generale de ! Europe; et pendant 10 le temoignage de fa 


| of 


. 


' conſcience diſpoſoit £70 a ajouter fol an profcflions de la 
.cour de Verfailles,. il ſe preparoit à ne point craindre l 
Leſſeins perfides de fon ambition. — Elle "6fe maintenant 
ſuppoſer qu' au lieu de ſe borner n defenſe le. 
Nn „ + "= 2 1 r n 
gitime, le roi s'étoit livre a Pefperance des conquetes, et 
que la Reconciliation de la Grande Bretagne avec ſes 
que la Reconcilation de la Grande hay bot 
« colonies annongoit de ſa part un projet, torme de les 
'* rallier a ſa couronne pour les armer contre la France.” 
Pailque le cour de Verſailles.ne peut excyler fes de wacche. 
qu à la fayeur d'une ſuppoſition deftitube de verite et de 
vraiſemblance, le roi eſt en droit de la fommer a la face de 
Europe, de montrer la preuve d'une aſſertion auſſi odieuſe 
qu'elle eſt hazardee, et de deyelopper. ces operations publi- 
| * ou ces. intrigues ſécrettes qui puiſſent autoriſer les 
- "6 


N 


npgons de la France, que la Grand 12 apres un 
combat long et pénible n'a offert la paix a ſes ſujets que 
dans le deſſein d'entreprendre une guerre nouvelle Tontre 
une puiſſance reſpectable avec Jacuelle elle conſervoit tous 
W ( / TE 
Apres avoir fidèlement expoſe les motifs frivoles et les 
griefs pretendus de la France, on rappelle, avec une af 
rance juſtifice par la raiſon et par les faits, cette premiere 
propoſition ſi ſimple et fi importante, quꝰ un ẽtat de paix ſub- 
ſiſtoit entre les deux nations, et que la France etoit lice par 
toutes les obligations de Pamitie et des traites envers le to) 
qui n'avoit jamais manquè a ſes engagemens legitimes. 
L premier article du traité ſigné a Paris le 10 Ferfer 
1763, entre leurs majeſtés Britannique, tres Chretienn, 
5 et tres Fidele, confirme de la maniere Ia pw 
_ Preciſe et la plus ſolemnelle les obligations, que le Colt 
naturel impoſe à toutes les nations, qui ſe reconnoilſſen 
mutuellement pour amies, mais ces obligations ſont detail 
lees et ſtipulees dans ce traite par des expreſſions auſſi vt 
qu'elles ſont. juſtes.—Apres avoir renferme dans une for 
mule generale tous les Etats et tous les ſujets des hautes pat 
ties contraCtantes, elles annoncent leur rEſolution not 
ſeulement a ne jamais permettre des hoſtilites quelconq" 
par terre ou par mer, mais encore. à fe procurer reciproqu* 
ment dans toute occaſion tout ce qui pourroit contrihuer 
leur gloire, interets, ou avantages mutuels, fans donn 
aucun ſẽcours ou cue mc, 210k ou indirectemen 
ceux qui voudroĩent porter quelque prejudice à. lune 9 
Pautre des hautes parties enen Tel fut Feng?s 
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went acre que 1a” France contracta avec Ia Grande 
Bretagne, et on ne fauroit ſe diſſimuler qu'une ſemblable 


promeſſe.. doit s' appliquer avec plus de force encore et 


ers des deux. couronnes.—La révolte des Ameritains a 


mis A. Pepreuve. la kdElits de la cour de Verſailles, et mal- 


gre_les exemples 7 5 que Europe a deja vu de fon 

foi des traites, {a conduite dans ces 
circonſtances a Stonnè et indignẽ toutes les nations, qui ne 
ſont pas aveuglément devouces aux interets et meme aux 
caprices de ſon ambition. Si la France 8'etoit propoſte de 


remplir ſes devoirs,. il lui ẽtoit impoſſible de les meconnoi- 


tre: Veſprit auſſi bien 1 la lettre du traite de Paris lui im- 


poſoit Pobligation: de fermer ſes ports aux vaiſſeaux des 
Americains,, d' interdire à ſes ſujets tout commerce avec ce 
peuple rebelle, et de ne point accorder ſon ſecours ni ſa 
protection aux ennemis domeſtiques d'une couronne a la- 
quelle elle avoit jure une amitié ſincere et inviolable. 
Mais Pexperience avoit trop bien claire le roi ſur le ſyſteme 
politique de ſes anciens adverſaires pour lui faire eſperer 
qu'ils ſe conformeroient exactement aux principes juſtes et 

raiſonnables qui aſſurent la tranquillite generale. | 
Auſſitôt que les colonies revoltees eurent conſomme leurs 
attentats criminels, par la declaration ouverte de leur inde- 
pendance pretendue, elles ſongerent à former des liaiſons 
ſecrettes avec les puiſſances les moins favorables aux intẽ- 
rets de la mere patrie, et à tirer de l' Europe les ſecours mi- 
litaires, fans leſquels il leur auroit Ete impoſſible de ſoutenir 
la guerre qu'elles avoient entrepriſe. Leurs agens eſſayèrent 
de penetrer et de ſe fixer dans les differens ẽtats de 
Europe; mais ce ne fut qu'en France qu'ils trouverent 
un azyle, des eſperances et des ſecours, Il ne convient 
pas a la dignite du roi de vouloir rechercher I epoque ou la 
nature de la correſpondence qu'ils eurent Paddrefle de lier 
avec les miniſtres de la cour de Verſailles, et dont on vit 
bientöt les effets publics dans la liberté générale ou plutöt 
dans la licence effrénẽe d'un commerce illegitime. On 
fait afſez que la vigilance des loix ne peut pas toujours 
prevenir la contrebande habile, qui fe reproduit ſous mille 
formes diffèrentes, et à qui Vavidite du gain fait braver tous 
les dangers, et Eluder toutes les précautions; mais la con- 
quite des nẽgocians Frangois, qui faiſoient paſſer en Ame- 
que non-ſeylement les marchandiſes utiles ou neceſlaires, 
mais encore le falpetre, la poudre à canon, les munitions 
guerre, les armes, Vartillerie, annongoit hautement 
qu'ils etoient aſſurẽs non-ſeulement de Pimpunite, mais de 
2 protection meme et de la faveur des miniſtres de la cour 

Verſailles. ; . 

On 
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On ne tentoit point une entrepriſe auſſi vaine et auſſi 
diffcile que celle de cacher aux yeux de la Grande Bretagne 
er de L Europe entigre les demarches d une 'compagnie de 
commerce, qui s. toit aſſocite pour fotirnir aue Américnich 
tout ce qui pouvoit nourrir et entretenir le ſeu de ta-revohe; 
Le public inſtruit .nominoit le chef de Fentrepriſe dont la 
maiſon Etoit-Etablie à Paris: ſes correfpondahs à Dunker 
que, à Nantes, a Bordeaux Etoient ẽgalement connus. Les 
magazins immenſes qu' ils formoient et qu' ils renotvelloient 
tous les jours furent charges fuceeſfiyement ſur les vaiſſeauꝭ 
qu'ils conſtruiſoĩent ou quiils achetoient; et dont on eſſuyoit 
à peine de diſſimuler Pobjet et la deſtination. Ces vaifſeaux 
e ordinairement de fauſſes lettres de mer pour les 
es Frangoiſes de l' Amèrique, mais les marchandiſes don: 
leurs cargaiſons etoient compoſees ſuffiſoient avant le 
moment de leur depart pour” laiſſer entrevoir la fraude et 
Partifice: ces ſoup;ons Etoient bientot confirmes par la 
direction du cours de ces vaĩſſeaux; et au bout de-quelques 
ſemaines l'on apprenoit ſans ſurpriſe qu/ils*Etoient *tombes 
entre les mains des officiers du roi qui croiſoient dans les 
mers de l' Amerique, et qui les arrëtoient à la vue meme 
des cotes des colonies rẽvoltèes. Cette vigilance n'etoient 
ue trop bien juſtifice par la conduite de ceux quĩ eurent la 
Bunge bi Paddreffe de 8'y derober ; puiſqu' ils n'aborderent 
en Amerique que pour livrer aux rebelles les armes et les mu- 
nitions de guerre dont ils ẽtoient charges pour leur ſervice.— 
Les indices de ces faits, qui ne pouvoient etre confideres que 
comme une infraction manifeſte de la foi des traités, ſe 
multiplioient toujours, et la diligence de Pambaſſadeur du 
roi a communiquer a la cour de Verſailles ſes plaintes et ſes 
preuves, ne lui laiſſoit pas meme la reſſource honteuſe et 
humiliante de paroitre ignorer ce qui ſe paſſoit et ſe rpc 
toit continuellement au cœur de ſes Etats. II indiquoit les 
noms, le nombre et la qualité des vaiſſeaux, que les agens | 
du commerce de PAmerique faifoient equiper' 2 les port 
de la France, pour porter aux rebelles des armes, des mu. : 
nitions de guerre, et meme des officicts Francois quon 
avoit engages dans le ſervice des colonies revoltees. Les 
dates, les lieux, les perſonnes, <Etoient toujours defignees 
avec une preciſion que offroit aux miniſtres de ſa majeſte 
tres Chretienne les plus grandes facilites pour s'aſſurer de 
la verite de ces rapports, et pour arrèter, pendant qu'il en 
Etoit tems, le progres de ces armemens illicites.—Parmi une 
foule d' exemples qui accuſent le peu d' attention de la cour 
de Verſailles a remplir les conditions de la paix, ou plutt 
ſon attention conſtante et ſoutenue à nourrir la diſcorde et 


la guerre, il eſt impoſſible de tout dire, et il eſt tres diffi 
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de choifir les objets leg plus frappans. Les neuf gros 
vaiſſeauk ẽquipos et frétẽs par le Sieur de Beaumarchais et 
les aſſocics, au mois de Janvier de lan 275), ne font con- 


tondus avec le vaiſſeau I Amphitrite, qui porta vers le 
meme tems une grande quantitẽ de munitions. de guerre, et 
trente offciers Frangois, qui paſlerent impunẽment au ſer- 
vice des rebelles. Chaque mois et preſque tous les jours 
fourniſſoient de nouveaux ſujets de plainte; et une courte 


notice du memoire que le vicomte de Stormont, ambaſſa-. 


deur du roi, communiqua au comte de Vergennes au mois 
de Novembre de la meme anne e, donnera une idee juſte, 
mais tres imparſaite, de l eſpèce de torts que la Grande Bre- 
tagne avoit ſi ſouvent eſſuiẽ's. Il y a a Rochfort un 
6. vaiſſeau de ſoixante /picces de canon, et a l' Orient un 
vaiſſeau des Indes percé pour ſoixante canons. Ces 
« deux vaiſſeaux ſont deſtines pour l'uſage des rebelles. 
„Ils ſeront (charges de difterentes marchandiſes, et fretes 
« par; Meſſieurs Chaumont, Holken, et Sabatier.—Le 


s vaiſſeau l Heureux eſt parti de Marſeilles, ſous un autre 


„nom, le vingt - ſix de Septembre. Il va en droiture a la 
Nouvelle Hampſhire, quoiqu'il prétende aller aux Iſles. 


“On y a permis l'embarquement de trois mille fuſils, et 


de deux mille cingq cents livres de ſouffre, marchandiſe 
auſſi nëceſſaire aux Americains qu'elle eſt inutile dans les 
Iſles. Oe vaiſſeau eſt commande par M. Lundi, officier 
Francois, officier de diſtinction, ci- devant lieutenant de 


| « M. de Bougainville. —L'Hippopotame, appartenant au 
Sieur Beaumarchais, doit avoir à ſon bord quatorze ' 


mille fuſils, et beaucoup de munitions de guerre, pour 
« Puſage des rebelles.—Il y a environ cinquante vaiſſeaux 


„ Frangois, qui ſe preparent à partir pour PAmerique 


« Septenirionale,; charges de munitions. de - guerre, et 
de diffexentes marchandiſes pour l'uſage des rebelles. 
„Ils partiront de Nantes, de Orient, de St. Malo, du 
Havre, de Bordeaux, de Bayonne, et de differens autres 
ports. Voici les noms de quelques uns des principaux 
intéreſſes: M. Chaumont, M. Mention, et ſes aſſociés, 

«© &c. Kc. : 12 4% „„ .) |; 
Dans un royaume ou la volonté du prince ne trouve 
point d'obſtacle, des ſecours ſi conſidérables, ſi publics, fi 
long tems ſoutenus, ſi neceſſaires enfin à Ventretien de la 
guerre en Amerique, annoncoient aſſez clairement les in- 
tentions ſecrettes des miniſtres du roi tres Chretien. Mais 
is porterent bien plus loin l'oubli et le mepris des engage- 
mens les plus ſolemnels, et ce ne fut point ſans leur per- 
on qu'une guerre ſourde et dangereuſe fortoit des 
ports. de la France, ſous le maſque trompeur de la 
pan, et le pavillon pretendu des colonies Ameéricaines. 
8 L'accueil 
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L'aceueil favorable, que leurs agens trouverent aupres des 
miniſtres de la cour de Verſailles, les encouragea hientöt à 
former et à exccuter le projet audacieux d ẽtablir une place 
@armes dans le pais qui leur avoit ſervi d'azyle. Ils 
avoient apporté, ou ils fęurent fabriquer, des lettres de 
marquer au nom du Congrès Ameèricain, qui a eu la har: 
dieſſe d' uſurper tout les droits de la ſouveraineté. Les 
aſſociés dont les vues intéreſſees ſe pretoient fans. peine 
à tous leurs deſſeins, firent équiper des vaiſſeaux qu ile 
avoient conftruits ou achetés. On les arma pour aller en 
courſe dans les mers de F Europe, et meme ſur les cotes de 
la Grande Bretagne. Pour ſauver les apparences, les capi- 
tains de ces corſairesarhoroient le pavillon prẽtendu de l Amẽ- 
rique; mais leurs équipages Etotent toujours compoſes. d'un 
grand nombre de Francois, qu'on entöõloit avec impunits ſous 
les yeux mème de gouverneurs, et des officiers des provinces 
maritimes. Un eſſaim nombreux de ces corſaires, anime 
par Feſprit de rapine, ſortoit des ports de la France, et apres 
avoir couru les mersBritanniques, ils rentroient, ou ils fe f- 
fugioientdans ces memes ports. Ils y ramenoient leurs priſes, 
et a la faveur de l'artifice groſſier et foible, qu'on daignoit 

elquefois emploier, la vente de ces priſes ſe faiſoit aſſez pub- 
liquement, et aſſez commod&ment ſous les yeux des officiers 
royaux toujours diſpoſes a protéger le commerce de ces 
neEgocians qui violotent les loix, pour ſe conformer aux 
intentions da miniſtere Frangois. Les corſaires s enrichiſ- 
foient des depouilles des ſujets du roi, et après avoir profite 
d'une liberté entiere de rẽparer leurs pertes, de pourvoir a 
leurs beſoins, et de fe procurer toutes les munitions de 
guerre, la poudre, les canons, les agrets qui pouvoient 
ervir a de nouvelles entrepriſes, ils reſortolent librement 
des mèmes ports, pour fe remettre en mer et en courſe. 
L'hiſtoire du corſaire le Repriſal peut ſe citer pam 
une foule d' exemples, qui montrent au jour la conduit 
injuſte mais a peine artificieuſe de la cour de Verſailles 
Ce vaiſſeau, qui avoit amene en Europe le Sieur Frank- 
lin, agent des colonies révoltées, fut regu avec ſes deux 
priſes qu'il avoit faites en route; il reſta dans le port de 
Nantes auſſi long tems qu' ils convenoit I ſes vues, fe remit 
deux fois en mer pour piller les ſujets du roi, et ſe tin 
tranquillement a POrient avec de nouvelles priſes qu'il 
venoit de faire. Malgré les repreſentations les plus forte 
de Pambaſſadeur du roi et les aſſurances les plus ſolemnelles 
des miniſtres Frangois, on permit au capitaine de ce corſa 
de demeurer a l' Orient tout le tems dont il avoit beſoin pom 
radouber ſon vaiſſeau, de ſe pourvoir de cinquante barique 
de poudre à canon, et de receyoir ſur ſon bord tous le 
matelots Frangois qui vouloient bien s'engager * 1 


Muni de ces renforts, te Repriſal ſortit pour la troiſième 
fois des ports de ſes nouveaux allies, et forma bientôt une 
petite eſcadre de pirates, par la jonction concertee du Ler- 
ington et du Dolphin, deux armateurs, dont le premier avoit 
deja conduit plus d'une prife à la riviere de Bordeaux, et 
dont le ſecond, armé à Nantes, et monte par un équipage 
entièrement Franeois, n avoit rien d' Amëricain que le nom 
et ſon commandant.— Ces trois vaiſſeaux, qui jouiſſoient ſt 
publiquement de la protection de la cour de Verſailles, 
S' emparèrent en tres peu de tems de quinze navires Anglois, 
dont la plus part furent ramenes et ſEcrettement vendus dans 
les ports de France. De pareils faits, qu'il ſeroit aiſe de 
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inſpirer une juſte defiance, le coeur. de ſa majeſts lui four- 
niſſoit des motifs puiſſans pour croire.que-la France avoit 
enfin adoptẽ un ſyiteme de modẽration et de paix, qui perpẽ- 
tueroit le bonheur ſolide et rẽciproque des deux nations. 
Les miniſtres de la cour de Verſailles tachèrent d' excuſer 
Parrivee et le ſẽjour des agens des rebelles, par l'aſſurance la 
plus forte qu'ils ne trouveroient en France qu'un ſimple azile 
ſans diſtinction et ſans encouragement. , nt. 
La libertẽ du commerce et Pavidite du gain ſervirent 
quelquefois de prẽtexte pour couvrir les entrepriſes illegi- 
times des ſujets Francois, et dans le moment qu'on alleguoit 
vainement Vimpuiſlance des loix, pour prevenir des abus que 
des Etats voiſins ſavoient ſi bien reprimer, on condamna, 
avec toutes les apparerces de la fſincerite, le tranſport des 
armes et des munitions de guerre, qui ſe permettoit impune- 
ment, pour le ſervice des rebelles. Aux premieres. .cepre- 
ſentations de Pambaſſadeur du roi, au ſujet des corſaires qui 
$*armoient ſous le pavillon de PAmerique, mais dans les 
ports de France, les miniſtres de ſa majeſté tres Chretienne 
Epondirent par des expreſſions de ſurpriſe et d'indignation, 
par la declaration poſitive, qu'on ne ſouffriroit jamais des 
terpriſes auſſi contraires a la foi des traités et a la tran- 
quillite publique. La ſuite des Evenemens,; dont on a deja 
vu un petit nombre, montra bientot Pinconſtance ou plutot 
la fauſſeté de la cour de Verſailles; et PAmbaſſadeur du roi 
fut charge de mettre devant les yeux des miniſtres Frangois 
les conſequences ſericuſes mais inevitables de leur politique. 
Il remplit ſa commiſſion avec tous les éëgards qui font dils à 
une puiſſance reſpectable, dont on deſireroit de conſerver 
Pamitie, mais avec la fermete digne d'un ſouverain, et d'une 
nation, peu accoutumes a faire ou à ſupporter des injuſtices 
La cour de Verſailles fut ſomm&e de s'expliquer, ſans delai 
et ſans detour, ſur ſa conduite et ſur ſes intentions, et le roi 
lui propoſa Palternative de la paix ou de la guerre.— Elle 
choiſit la paix, mais ce ne fut que pour bleſſer ſes ennemis 
d'une manière ſire et ſecrette, ſans avoir rien à craindre de 
leur juſtice. Elle condamna_feverement ces ſecours et ces 
armemens, que les principes du droit public ne Jui-permet- 
toient pas de juſtifier. Elle declara a Pambaſſadeur du r0) 
queelle Etoit reſolue à faire ſortir ſur le champ les corfaires 
Ameèricains de tous les ports de France, pour n'y jamais 
rentrer, et qu'on prendroit déſormais les precautions les plus 
Tigoureuſes pour arrèter la vente des priſes qu'ils auroient 
faits ſur les ſujets de la Grande Bretagne. Les ordres ql 
furent donnes pour cet effet Etonnerent les partiſans des 
rebelles, et ſemblerent arrtter le progres du mal: mais les 
ſujets de plainte renaiſſoient tous les jours, et la maniere dont 


* 
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ces ordres- furent d' abord Eludes, violes enſuite, et enfin 

tout-à- fait oubliẽs par les negocians, les corfaires, et meme 

par les officiers royaux, n'etoit point excuſce par les pro- 
teſtations d' amitiè dont la cour de Verſailles accompagna ces 

infractions de la paix, juſqu'a ce moment qu'elle annonca, par 

ſon ambaſſadeur a Londres, le traité d'alliance qu'elle venoit 

de ſigner avec les agens des colonies rèvoltéèes de PAmerique. 

Si un ennémi Etranver, reconnũ parmi les puiſſances de | 14 

Europe, avoit fait la conquete des Etats du roi dans  Ame- | v 

rique, et que le France eũt confirms, par un traité ſolemnel, | 4 

un acte de violence qui depouilloit, au milieu d'une paix 

profonde, le voiſin reſpectable dont elle ſe diſoit Pamie et 

allièe, l'Europe entière ſe ſeroit ſoulevee contre l'injuſtice 

d'un procede qui violoit fans pudeur tout ce qu'il y a de 

plus ſaint'parmi les hommes. La premiere découverte, la 

poſſeſſion non interrompue de deux cens ans, et le conſente- 

ment de toutes les nations, auroient ſuffi pour conſtater les 

droits de la Grande Bretagne aux terres de  Amerique Sep- 

tentrionale, et ſa ſquverainete ſur le peuple qui y avoit forms 

des ẽtabliſſemens avec la permiſſion et ſous le gouvernement 

des predeceſſeurs du roi. Si ce peuple meine a oſs ſecouer 

le joug de Vautorite ou plutòt des loix, s'il a uſurpe les pro- 

vinces et les prerogatives de fon ſouverain, et s'il a recherchẽ 

alliance des Etrangers pour appuler fon independance pré- 

tendue; ces Etrangers ne peuvent accepter ſon alliance, 

ratifier ces uſurpations, et reconnoitre ſon independance, 

fans ſuppoſer que la revolte a des droits plus Etendus que ceux 

de la guerre, et ſans accorder aux ſujets rebelles un titre 

legitime aux conquetes qu' ils n'avoient pu faire qu'au mepris 

de la juſtice et des loix, Les ennemis ſecrets de la paix, de 

la Grande Bretagne et peut-Etre de la France meme, eurent 

cependant Paddrefle criminelle de perſuader à fa majeſtè tres 

Chretienne qu'elle pouvoit, ſans violer la foi des traités, 


Ele declarer publiquement qu'elle recevoit au nombre de ſes allies 

nemis les ſujets revoltes d'un roi, fon voiſin et fon allise. Les pro- 

Ire de tethons d amitié, dont on accompagna cette declaration que 

et ces le marquis de Noailles fut charge de faire à la cour de Lon- 

ermet⸗ dres, ne ſervoient qu'à aggraver l'injure par Vinſulte, et il | 

zu ro toit rEſerys- pour la France de fe vanter de ſes diſpoſitions . 
orſaites pacifiques dans Pinſtant meme que ſon ambition lui inſpira 


jamais dexecuter et d' avouer un acte de perfidie ſans exemple dans 

les plus biſtoire des nations, „ Cependant, (tel eſt le langage 

uroient due la cour de Verſailles öſe encore fe permettre,) “ Cepen- 

ares qui * dant ce ſeroit s' abuſer de croire que c'eſt la reconnoiſſance 

ans des BI © que le roi a faite de Vindependance des treize Etats unis de ü 
mais le Ml © !Amerique Septentrionale qui a irrits le roi d' Angleterre: 

ere dont il © ce prince n'ignore pas fans doute tous les exemples de ce 

bs — . genre 
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4e yore que fourniſſent les annales Britanniques et meme 
“ fon propre regne.”— Jamais ces exemples pretendus n'ont_ 
exiſte, —Jamais le ror n'a reconnu Pindependance d'un peuple 
qui avoit ſecoue- le joug de ſon prince legitime; et il eft 
triſte, ſans doute, * les miniſtres. de ſa. majeſtẽ tres Chre. 
tienne aient ſurpris la religion de leur ſouverain pour couvrir 
d'un nom auſſi reſpectable des aſſertions. ſans fondement et 
fans vraiſemblance, qui ſont dementies par le ſouvenir de 
 VEurope entiere. TOY e n 
Au commencement des diſputes qui $S'elevoient entre la 
Grande Bretagne et ſes colonies, la cour de Verſailles declara 
qu'elle ne pretendoit point 'Etre juge de la querelle; et fon 
ignorance des principes de la conſtitution Britannique, auſſi 
bien que des privileges et des obligations des colonies, auroit 
du Pengager a perſiſter toujours dans une declaration aufli 
ſage et modeſte. Elle ſe ſeroit Epargne la honte de tranſcrire 
les manifeſtes du Congres Americain, et de prononcer au- 
jourdhui, „Que les procedes de la cour de Londres force- 
cc rent ces anciennes colonies de recourir à la voie des armes 
cc pour maintenir leurs droits, leurs privileges et leur liberté.“ 
Ces vains pretextes ont deja été refutes de la manière la plus 
convaincante, et les droits de la Grande Bretagne ſur ce 
peuple revolte,: ſes bienfaits et ſa longue patience, ont ete 
deja prouves par la raiſon et par les faits. Il ſuffit ici de 
remarquer, que la France ne peut ſe prevaloir de l'injuſtice 
qu'elle reproche a la cour de Londres fans introduire dans la 
Juriſprudence de l'Europe des maximes auſſi nouvelles qu'elles 
feroient fauſſes et dangereuſes; ſans ſuppoſer que les diſputes 
qui $'elevent au ſein d'un ẽtat independant et ſouverain ſont 
ſoumiſes à la juriſdiction d'un prince Etranger, et que ce 
prince peut Evoquer a ſon tribunal ſes allies et leurs ſujets 
revolte, pour juſtifier la conduite du peuple qui s'eſt affranchi 
des devoirs de Pobeiffance legitime. Les miniſtres du roi 
tres Chrẽtienne s appercevront peut-Ctre un jour que Pambi- 
tion les a fait oublier les interets et les droits de tous les ſou- 
verains. L' approbation que la cour de Verſailles vient de 
donner à la revolte des colonies Angloiſes ne lui permettroit 
pas de blamer le foulevement de ſes propres ſujets dans le 
nouveau monde ou de ceux de PEſpagne, qui aurojent des 
motifs bien plus puiſſans pour ſuivre le meme exemple, 5 is 
n'en étoient point detournes par la vue des calamites dans 
leſquelles ces malheureuſes colonies ſe ſont precipitees. _ 
Mais la France elle-m&me paroit ſentir la foibleſſe, le 
danger et Pindecence de ces pretenfions, et ſe rElachant dans 
le declaration du marquis de Noailles, auffi bien que dans le 
dernier manifeſte, ſur le droit de Vindependance, elle ſe 
contente de ſoutenir que ces colonies revoltees yoo 
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dans le fait de cette independance qu'elles s ẽtoĩent donnee; 


que Angleterre meme Vavoit en quelque forte reconnue 
| elle-meEme en laiſſant ſubſiſter des actes qui tiennent A la 
ſouverainetẽ, et qu ainſil a France, fans violer la paix, pou- 
voit conclure un traits d*amitie et de commerce avec les Etats 
unis de FAmerique Septentrionale.—V oici de quelle maniere 
la Grande Bretagne avoit reconnu cette indépendance égale- 
ment imaginaire dans le droit et dans le fait. Deux ans ne 
s'etoient pas encore paſſes depuis le jour que les rebelles 
avoient declare leur reſolution pe Bos + de ſecouer le joug 
de la mere-patrie, et ce terme avoit été rempli par les &ve- 
nemens d'une guerre ſanglante et opiniatre. Les ſucces 
avoient Ete balances, mais Parmee du roi, qui occupoit les 
plus importantes des villes maritimes, continuoit toujours 
de menacer les provinces interieures; le pavillon Anglois 
regnoit ſur toutes les mers de l' Amèrique; et le rẽtabliſſement 
de fa dependance legitime Etoit poſe comme la condition in- 
diſpenſable de la paix que la Grande Bretagne offroit a des 
ſujets revoltes, dont elle reſpectoit les droits, les interets et 
meme les prẽjugẽs. La cour de Verſailles qui annonce avec 
tant « de franchiſe et de fimplicite” le traité ſignéè avec ces 
pretendus etats de  Amerique, qu'elle trouvoit dans une ſitu- 
ation independante, avoit ſeule contribue par ſes ſecours 
clandeſtins à nourrir le feu de la rèvolte, et ce fut la crainte 
de la paix qui engagea la France a ſe ſervir du bruit de cette 
alliance comme du moien le plus efficace pour enflammer 
ks eſprits des peuples qui commengoient deja a ouvrir les 
Juan ſur les ſuites malheureuſes de la revolte, la tyrannie de 
eurs nouveaux chefs, et les diſpoſitions paternelles de leur 
ſouverain legitime. 1 . | 
Dans ces circonſtances il eſt impoſſible de nier ſans inſulter 
trop groſſierement a la raiſon et a la verite, que la decla- 
ration du marquis de Noailles du 13 Mars de Fannee derniere 
ne dũt etre recue comme une veritable declaration de guerre 
de la part du roi tres Chretienz et les aſſurances © qu'il 
« avoit pris des meſures Eventuelles avec les Etats unis de 
« PAmerique, pour ſoutenir la liberte d'un commerce,” 
qui avoit tant de fois excite les plaintes legitimes de la Grande 
retagne, autoriſoient le roi à conſiderer des ce moment la 
France 2u nombre de ſes ennemis, La cour de Verfailles ne 
peut pas s'empecher de reconnoĩtre que le roi d' Angleterre 
apres avoir rappelle « ſon ambaſſadeur, denonga à ſon par- 
© lement la demarche de ſa majeſte comme un acte d' hoſ- 
© tilite, comme une aggreſſion formelle et premeditee.”” 
Telle fut, il eft vrai, la declaration que Vhonneur et la 
juſtice exigerent du roi, et qu'il communiqua fans delai a 
tous ſes miniſtres dans les differentes cours de Faroe, pour 
447 | | | ; juſtmer 
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Juſtifier d'avance les effets d'un reſſentiment legitime. * Dis 


ors il eft aſſez inutile de rechercher les ordres qui furent 
envoies aux Indes Orientales, de marquer le jour precis 
auquel les flottes d' Angleterre ou de France ſortirent de leurs 
ports reſpectifs, ou d' examiner les circonftances du combat 
avec la Belle Poule, et de la priſe des deux fregates qui furent 
effectivement enlevees à la vue mème des cStes de la France. 
Des lors le reproche qu'on ſe permet de faire au roi d'avoir 

fi long tems ſuſpendu la déclaration formelle de la guerre, 
$'Evanouit de lui meme. Ces declarations ne ſont que des 
motens dont les nations font rẽciproquement convenues pour 
Eviter la trahiſon et la ſurpriſe; mais les ceremonies qui an- 
noncent ce changement terrible de la paix à la guerre, les 
hérauts, les proclamations, les manifeſtes, ne font jamais 
nẽceſſaires, et ne ſont pas toujours les memes. La decla- 
ration du marquis de Noailles fut le ſignal de Vinfra&tion pub - 
lique de la paix: le roi proclama fur le champ à toutes les 
nations qu'il acceptoit la guerre que la France lui offroit; 
les démarches ulterieures de {a majeſté Etoient du reſſort de 


ſa prudence plut6t que de fa juſtice, et Europe peut juger 


maintenant ft la cour de Londres manquoit de & meens pour 
“ juſtifler une declaration de guerre, et fi elle n*6ſotr pas ac- 
cc cuſer publiquement la France d'etre Paggrefſeur.” © 

Puiſque Palliance de la France avec les colonies revoltees 
de PAmerique avoit &te une infraction manifeſte de la paix 
et le motif lEgitime de la guerre, la cour de Verſailles devoit 
naturellement s'attendre qu'a la première propoſition d'un 
accommodement entre les deux couronnes, le Roi exigeroit 


de fa part qu'on lui recordat une juſte ſatisfaction ſur un 


objet auſſi important, et que la France renongat A ces liaiſons 
qui avoient force ſa majeſte a prendre les armes. La ſurpriſe 
affectẽe que les miniſtres du roi tres Chretien font paroitre 
aujourdhui de la fermetè de la cour de Londres eſt affez con- 
forme a Porgueil qui leur dicta des conditions de paix que les 


plus grands ſucces auroient à peine juſtifices; et la propo- 


ſition qu'ils hazarderent pour engager le roi à retirer fes 
troupes de PAmerique, et à reconnoitre Pindependance de 
ſes ſujets revoltes, ne pouvoit qu'exciter Petonnement et 
Pindignation de ſa majefte. Le peu d'ouverture que la cour 
de Verſailles trouva à une eſptrance auſſi vaine, Yobligea 
bientor à fe replier d'une autre maniere; elle a propoſe, pat 
Fentremiſe de la cour de Madrid, un projet d accommode- 
ment moins offenſant peut- tre dans la forme, mais auſſi peu 
admiſſible par le fonds. Le roi Catholique, avec le con- 
ſentement de la France, communiqua aux miniſtres du foi la 
propoſition d'une treve à longues années, ou bien d'une 
ſuſpenſion générale et indéfinie de toutes hoſtilités; — 4 


— 
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] bells Jes Solche; révoltẽes, les pretendus Etats unis de 
Amer ue Septentrionale, ſeroient traitẽs comme indepen- 
dans de fait. La reflexion la plus ſimple ſuffit pour decouvrir 
Fartifice de ce projet inſidieux, et pour juſtifier aux yeux de 
Europe le refus du roi. Entre les ſouverains qui ſe recon- 
noiſſent mais qui ſe combattent, les treves à longues annees, 
les ſuſpenſions d*hoſtilites ſont les motens doux et falutaires 
pour applanir les difficultes qui $'oppoſent a Ventiere con- 
cluſion d'une paix qu'on renvoie fans diſgrace et fans danger | a 
à un moment plus favorable. - Mais dans la querelle do- 
meſtique de la Grande Bretagne et ſes colonies, la ſouve- 
rainetè meme, l'indẽpendance de droit ou de fait, eſt l'objet 
de la diſpute; et la dignitéè du roi ne lui permettoit point 
d'accepter ces propoſitions qui accordoient des l'entrèe de la 
nẽgociation tout ce qui pouvoit contenter l' ambition des 
Amèricains rebelles, pendant qu'elles exigerent de ſa majeſts 
que fans aucune ſtipulation en ſa faveur, elle ſe defiſtat pen- 
dant un terme long ou indEfini des pretentions les plus legi- 
times. La cour & Verſailles daignoit, il eſt vrai, conſentir 
que celle de Londres traitat avec le Congres ſoit directement, 
ſoit par Pentremiſe du roi d' Eſpagne. Sa majeſte aſſurẽment 
ne s' abbaiſſera point juſqu'a ſe plaindre de cet orgueil, qui — 
ſemble lui accorder comme une grace la permiſſion de traiter 
directement avec ſes ſujets rebelles. Mais fi les Américains 
eux-memes ne ſont pas aveugles par la paſſion et la prẽ ven- 
tion, ils verront clairement dans le procede de la France que 
leurs nouveaux allies deviendroient bientot leurs tyrans; et 
gue cette independance pretendue, achetce par tant de mal- 
heurs et tant de ſang, ſeroit ſoumiſe à la volonte deſpotique 
d'une cour étrangère. 8 = | 
Si la France pouvoit verifier cet empreſſement qu'elle 
attribue a la cour de Londres a rechercher la mediation de 
Eſpagne, un pareil empreſſement ferviroit a prouver la juſte 
conkance du roi dans la bente de ſa cauſe, et ſon eſtime pour 
une nation genereuſe qui a toujours mepriſe la fraude et la 
perfidie. Mais la cour de Londres eſt forcee a convenir que 
la mediation lui fut offerte par les miniſtres du roi Catho- 
lique, et qu'elle n'a d' autre mérite que celui d'avoir fait 
paroitre dans toutes les occaſions une inclination vive et 
lncere de delivrer ſes ſujets et meme ſes ennemis du fleau de 
la guerre. La conduite de la cour de Madrid pendant cette 
negociation fit bientõt connoitre au roi qu'un mediateur qui 
| oudlioit ſes interets les plus chers pour ſe livrer a Vambition 
* et au reſſentiment d'une puiſſance etrangere, ſeroit incapable 
a de propoſer un accommodement ſùr ou honorable. L'expe- 
e rience confirma ſes ſoupgons : le projet injuſte et inadmiſ- 
1 ble qu'on vient d' expoſer fut le ſeul fruit de la mediation. 
le | 
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Et à Finſtant meme que les miniſtres du roi Catholique | 
offrojent avec les profeſſions les plus definterefices fa capi- 


tale, ſes bons offices, ſa garantie pour faciliter Ja concluſion 


du traité, ils laifſerent entrevoir dans le fond de Pobſcurite, 
de nouveaux fujets de diſcuſſion qui regardoĩent particulière- 
ment VEſpagne, mais ſur leſquels ils refuſèrent toujours de 


 $*expliquer. Le refus de ſa majeſte d'acceder a ultimatum 
de la cour de Madrid fut accompagne de tous les menage- 


mens et de tous les &gards conyenables ; et à moins que cette 


cour ne Sarrogeat le droit de dicter les conditions de paix 3 
un voiſin independant et reſpectable, il ne ſe paſſa rien dans 
cette conjoncture qui dũt alterer Vharmoniie des deux cou- 
ronnes. Mais les demarches offenſives de 'Eſpagne, qu'elle 
n'a jamais pu revetir des plus foibles apparences, de Vequite, 
montrerent bientot que fa reſolution Etoit deja priſe, et que 
cette reſolution lui avoit EtE inſpiree par le miniſtere Fran- 
gois, qui n'avoit retardè la declaration de la cour de Madrid 
que dans l' eſperance de porter ſous le maſque de Pamitie/un 
coup mortel à l' honneur et aux interets. de la Grande 


Bretagne. . | When 1 
5 Td: ſont les ennemis injuſtes et ambitieux qui ont mepriſe 


la foi des traites pour violer la tranquillite publique, et contre 
leſquels le roi defend maintenant les droits de fa couronne et 
de ſon peuple. L'evenement eſt encore dans la main du 
Tout-puiſſant; mais ſa majeſte, qui ſe confie avec une 


aſſurance ferme mais humble dans la protection Divine, ſe 
perſuade que les vœux de l'Europe appuieront la juſtice de 


fa cauſe, et applaudiront au ſucces de ſes armes, qui n'ont 
point d' autre objet que de retablir le repos des nations ſur une 


— - 


baſe ſolide et incbranlable. 
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VINDICATION 


| or 
Some PASSAGES in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters 
ODE NT HP TAN | 
Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


P it may be neceſſary to inform the Public, that 
> not long ſince an Examination of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Chapters of the Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire was publiſhed by Mr. Davis. He 
ſtyles himſelf a Bachelor of Arts, and a Member of Baliol 
College in the univerſity of Oxford. His title-page is a 
declaration of war; and in the proſecution of his religious 
cruſade, he aſſumes a privilege of diſregarding the ordinary 
laws which are reſpected in the moſt hoſtile tranſactions be- 
tween civilized men or civilized nations. Some of the 
harſheſt epithets in the Engliſh language are repeatedly 
applied to the hiſtorian, a part. of whoſe work Mr. Davis 
has choſen for the object of his criticiſm. To this author 
Mr. Davis imputes the crime of betraying the confidence 
and ſeducing the faith of thoſe readers, who may heedleſsly 
ſtray in the flowery paths of his diction, without perceiving 
the poiſonous ſnake that lurks concealed in the graſs Latet 
anguis in herbd. The Examiner has aſſumed the province 
of reminding them of “ the unfair proceedings of ſuch an 
4“ inſidious Fiend, who offers the deadly draught ina golden 
© cup, that they may be leſs ſenſible of the danger . In 
order to which Mr. Davis has ſelected ſeveral of the more 
* notorious inſtances of his miſrepreſentations and errors; 
reducing them to their reſpective heads, and ſubjoining a 
long lift of almoſt incredible inaccuracies: and : ſuch 
« ſtriking proofs of ſervile plagiariſm, as the world will be 
© ſurpriſed to meet with in an author who puts in ſo bold a 


A RES 


Davis, Preface, ps, iis 3 
. cc claim 


incon 
art and careſeſſneſs, of groſs ignorance and of wilful falſe. 


Vindication of Some Paſſages in Chapters XV. and XVI. 

« claim to originality and extenſive reading“? Mr. Davis 

proſecutes this attack through an octavo volume of not leſs 

than two hundred and eighty-four pages with the fame im- 

placable ſpirit ; perpetually charges his adverſary with per- 

pn, the ancients, and tranſcribing the moderns; and, 
f 


ſtently enough, imputes to him the oppoſite crimes of 


hood. The Examiner cloſes his work ꝗ with a ſevere reproof 
of thoſe feeble critics who have allowed any ſhare of know- 
ledge to an odious antagoniſt, He preſumes to: pity and to 
condemn the firſt hiſtorian of the preſent age, for the gene- 
rous approbation which he had beſtowed on a writer, who is 
content that Mr. Davis ſhould be his enemy, whilſt he has a 
Fight to name Dr. Robertſon for his friend. 
When 1 delivered to the world the Firſt! Volume of an 


important Hiſtory, in which I had been obliged to connect 


the progreſs of Chriſtianity with the civil ſtate and revolu- 


tions of the Roman Empire, I could not be ignorant that 


the reſult of my enquiries might offend the intereſt of ſome 


and the opinions of others. If the whole work was favou- 


rably received by the Public, 1 had the more reafon to expect 
that this obnoxious part would provoke the zeal of thoſe who 
conſider themſelves as the Watchmen of the Holy. City. 
Theſe expectations were not diſappointed; and a fruitful 
crop of Anfwers, Apologies, Remarks, Examinations, '&c, 
fprung up with all convenient ſpeed. As ſoon as I ſaw the 
advertiſement, I generally ſent for them; for I have never 
affected, indeed J have never underſtood, the ftoical apathy, 
the proud contempt of criticiſm, which ſome authors have 


publicly profeſſed. Fame is the motive; it is the reward, of 


our labours; nor can I eaſily comprehend how it is poſſible 


that we ſhould remain cold and indifferent with regard to the 


attempts which are made to deprive us of the moſt valuable 
object of our poſſeſſions, or at Jeaſt of our hopes. Beſides 
this ſtrong and natural impulſe of curioſity, I was prompted 
by the more laudable defire of applying to my own, and the 
public benefit, the well- grounded cenſures of a learned ad- 
verſary; and of correcting thoſe faults which the indulgence 
of vanity and friendſhip had fuffered to eſcape without obſer- 
vation. I read with attention ſeveral criticiſms which were 
publiſhed againſt the two laſt chapters of my Hiſtory, and 


_ unleſs I much deceived myſelf, I weighed them in my own 
mind without prejudice and without reſentment. After 1 
was clearly ſatisfied that their principal objections Were 


* Davis, Preface, p. li- + Dani r. ata, act founded 
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founded: on miſrepreſentation- or miſtake, I declined with 


ſincere and difintereſted reluctance” the odious taſk of con- 
troverſy, and almoſt formed a tacit reſolution of committing 
my intentions, my writings, and my adverſaries to the judg- 
ment of the Public, of whoſe favourable diſpoſition J had 
received the moſt flattering proofs. | e Ft 
The reaſons which juſtified my ſilence were obvious and 
forcible : the reſpectable nature of the ſubje& itſelf, which 
ought not to be raſhly violated by the rude hand of contro- 
yerſy; the inevitable tendency of diſpute, which ſoon dege- 
nerates into minute and perſonal altercation; the indifference 
of the Public for the diſcuſſion of ſuch queſtions as neither 
relate to the buſineſs nor the amuſement of the preſent age. 
I calculated the poſſible loſs of temper and the certain loſs 
of time, and conſidered, that while I was laborioufly en- 
gaged in a humiliating taſk, which could add nothing to " 
own reputation, or to the entertainment of my readers, 
muſt interrupt the proſecution of a work which claimed my 
whole attention, and which the Public, or at leaſt my friends, 


ſeemed to require with ſome impatience at my hands. The 


judicious lines of Dr. Young fometimes offered themſelves 
to my memory, and I felt the truth of his obſervation, That 
every author foe or dies by his own pen, and that the un- 


erring ſentence of Time aſſigns its proper rank to every com- 


poſition and to every criticiſmy which it preſerves from 
oblivion.” _ . 5 8 | 

I ſhould have conſulted my own eaſe, and perhaps I ſhould 
have acted in ſtricter conformity to the rules of prudence, 
if I had ſtill perſevered in patient ſilence. But Mr. Davis 


may, if he pleaſes, aſſume the merit of extorting from me 


the notice which I had refuſed to more honourable foes. 
I had deelined the conſideration of their literary Objections; 


but he has compelled me to give an anſwer to his criminal 


Accuſations. Had he confined himſelf to the ordinary, and 
indeed obſolete charges of impious principles, and miſchie- 
vous intentions, I ſhould have acknowledged with readineſs 
and pleaſure that the religion of Mr. Davis appeared to be 
very different from mine. Had he contented himſelf with 
tie uſe of that ſtyle which decency and politeneſs have 
baniſhed from the more liberal part of mankind, I ſhould 
have ſmiled, perhaps with ſome contempt, but without the 
leaſt mixture of anger or reſentment. Every animal employs 
the note, or cry, or howl, which is peculiar to its ſpecies; 
every man expreſles himſelf in the dialect the moſt congenial 
to his temper and inclination, the moſt familiar to the com- 
pany in which he has lived, and to the authors with 1 
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„ &  Vindications/ Some Paſſages iv Chapters XV. and XVI. 
e is converſant z and while I was diſpoſed to allow chat Mr, 
Davis had made ſome proficiency, in eccleſiaſtical ſtudies, 
 thould have confidered the difference of our language and 
| manners as an unſurmountable bar of + pa between us. 
Mx. Davis has overleaped that bar, and forces me to con- 
tend with him on the very dirty ground which he has choſen 
for the ſcene of our combat. He has judged, I know not 
with how much propriety, that the ſupport of a cauſe, which 
would diſchim ſuch unworthy afliftance, depended on the ruin 
of my moral and literary character. The different miſte- 
preſentations, of which he has drawn out the ignominious 
catalogue, would materially affect my credit as an hiſtorian, 
my reputation as a ſcholar, and even my honour and veracity 
as a gentleman. If I am indeed incapable of underftandin 
what I read, I can no longer claim a place amor 1255 
writers who merit the eſteem and confidence of the Public. 
If I am capable of wilfully perverting what I underſtand, ] 
no longer deſerve to live in the ſociety of thoſe men, who 
conſider a ſtrict and inviolable adherence to truth as the foun- 
dation of every thing that is virtuous or honourable in human 
nature. At the fame time, I am not inſenſible that his mode 
of attack has given a tranſient pleafure to my enemies, and 
a. tranſient uneaſineſs to my friends, Fhe ſize of his vo- 
lume, the boldneſs of his aſſertions, the acrimony of his 
ſtyle, are contrived with tolerable {kill to confound the igno- 
rance and candour of his readers. There are few who will 
examine the truth or juſfice of his accuſations; and of thoſe 
perſons who have been directed by their education to the 
ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical antiquity, many will believe, or will 
affect to believe, that the ſucceſs of their champion has been 
equal to his zeal, and that the ſerpent pierced with an hun- 
dred wounds lies expiring at his feet. Mr. Davis's book will q 
. ceaſe to be read (perhaps the grammarians may already te- 2 
proach me for the uſe of an improper tenſe); 45 the obli- 1 
vion towards which it ſeems to be haſtening, will afford the 
more ample ſcope for the artful practices of thoſe, who may 
not ſcruple to affirm, or rather to inſinuate, that Mr. Gibbon 
was publickly convicted of falſehood and miſrepreſentation; 
that the evidence produced againſt him was unanſwerable; 
and that his ſilence was the effect and the proof of conſcious 
guilt,, Under the hands of a malicious ſurgeon, the ſting of 
a waſp may continue to feſter and inflame, long after 
vexatious little inſe& has left its venom. and its life in the | 
wound. | 
The defence of my own honour is undoubtedly the firlt 
and prevailing motive which urges me to repel with vigour 


an unjuſt and unprovoked attack; and to undertake a tedious 
- vindication, 


r A 
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indication, which, after the perpetual repetition of the 


vaineſt and moſt diſguſting of the pronouns, will only prove 
that / am innocent, and that Mr. Davis, in his charge, has 
very frequently ſubſcribed his own condemnation. And yet 


1 may preſume to, affirm, that the Public have ſome intereſt 
in this controverſy. They have ſome intereſt to know, whe- 


ther the writer whom, they have honoured with their favour 
is deſerving of their confidence; whether they muſt content 
themſelves. with. reading the Hiftory of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman, Empire as a tale amuſing enough, or whether 
they may venture to receive it as a fair and authentic hiſtory. 
The general perſuaſion of mankind, that where much has 
been poſitively. aſſerted, ſomething muſt be true, may contri- 
bute to encourage a ſecret ſuſpicion, which would naturally 
diffuſe itfelf over the whole body of the work. Some of 
thoſe friends who. may now tax me with imprudence for 
taking this public notice of Mr. Davis's book, have perhaps 
already condemned me for ſilently acquieſcing under the 


weight of ſuch ſerious, ſuch direct, and ſuch circumſtantial 


imputations. 3 : 1 

Mr. Davis, who in the laſt page of his work * appears to 
have recollected that modeſty is an amiable and uſeful qua- 
lification, affirms, that his plan required only that he ſhould 
conſult the authors to whom he was directed by my refe- 
rences; and that the judgment of riper years was not ſo 
neceſſary to enable him to execute with ſucceſs the pious 
labour to which he had devoted his pen. Perhaps, before we 
ſeparate, a moment to Which I moſt fervently aſpire, Mr. 
Davis may find that a mature judgment is indiſpenſably re- 
quiſite for the ſucceſsful execution of any work of literature, 
and more eſpecially of criticiſm. Perhaps he will diſcover, 
that a. young ſtudent, who haſtily conſults an unknown 


author, on a ſubject with which he is unacquainted, cannot 


always be guided by the moſt accurate reference to the 
knowledge of the ſenſe, as well as to the ſight of the paſſage 
which has been quoted by his adverſary. Abundant. proofs 
of theſe maxims. will hereafter be ſuggeſted. For the pre- 
ſent, I ſhall only remark, that it is my intention to purſue, 
in my defence, the order, or rather the courſe, which Mr. 
Davis has marked out in his Examination; and that. I have 
numbered the ſeveral articles of my impeachment according 
to the moſt natural diviſion of the ſubject. And now let me 
proceed on this hoſtile march over a dreary and barren 
deſert, where thirſt, hunger, and intolerable wearineſs, are 
much more to be dreaded than the arrows of the enemy. 


1 Davis, p. 284. 
5 « 1, The 
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Quorae | © The remarkable mode of quotation which Mr. Gibbon 


| me the Theodoſian code. 
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« doubt, that he might ſafely have recourſe to miſrepreſen- 


* 


te tationss. Such is the ſtyle of Mr. Davis; who in 


another place + mentions this mode of quotation '* as a good 
« artifice to eſcape deteQion;” and applauds, with an 
agreeable irony, his own labours in turning over a feu 


ſhall not deſcend to animadvert on the rude and illiberal- 


ſtrain of this paſſage, and I will frankly own that my indig- 
nation is loſt in aſtoniſhment. The Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Chapters of my Hiſtory are illuſtrated by three hundred and 
eighty-three Nos ; and the nakedneſs of a few Notes, 
which are not accompanied by any quotation, is amply com- 
penſated by a much greater number, which contain two, 
three, or perhaps four diſtinct references; ſo that upon the 
whole my ſtock of quotations, which ſupport and juſtify my 
facts, cannot amount to leſs than eight hundred or a thou- 
fand. As I had oiten felt the inconvenience of the looſe 
and general method of quoting which is fo falfely imputed to 


me, I have carefully diſtinguiſhed the books, the chapters, 


the ſections, the pages of the authors to whom I referred, 
with a degree of accuracy and attention, which might claim 
ſome gratitude, as it has ſeldom been ſo regularly practiſed 
by any hiſtorical writers. And here I muſt confeſs ſome 
obligation to Mr. Davis, who, by ſtaking my credit and his 
own on a circumſtance ſo obvious and palpable, has given 


me 8 opportunity of ſubmitting the merits of our 


cauſe, or at leaſt of our characters, to the judgment of the 
Public. Hereafter, when I am ſummoned to defend myſelf 
againſt the imputation of miſquoting the text, or miſrepre- 
ſenting the ſenſe of a Greek or Latin author, it will not be 
in my power to communicate the knowledge of the lan- 
guages, or the poſſeſſion of the books, to thoſe readers who 
may be deſtitute either of one or of the other; and the part 
which they are obliged to take between aſſertions equally 


Rrong and peremptory, may ſometimes be attended with 


* Davis, Preface, p. i, + 14, p. 230. 


doubt 
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doubt and heſitation. But, in the preſent inſtance, every 

reader who will give himſelf the trouble of conſulting the 

firſt volume of my Hiſtory, is a competent judge of the 
queſtion. , I. exhort, I ſolicit him to run his eye down the 
columns of Notes, and to count how many of the quotations 
are minute and particular, how few are vague and general. 
When he has fatisfied himſelf by this eaſy computation, 
there is a word which may naturally ſuggeſt itſelf; an epithet, 
which I ſhould be ſorry either to deſerve or uſe; the boldneſs 
of Mr. Davis's aſſertion, and the confidence of my appeal, 

will tempt, nay, perhaps, will force him to apply that epithet 
either to one or to the other of the adverſe parties. 

I have confeſſed that a critical eye may diſcover ſome looſe 
and general references; but as they bear a very inconſiderable 
proportion to the whole maſs, they cannot ſupport, or even 
excuſe, a falſe and ungenerous accuſation, which muſt reflect 
diſhonour either on the object or on the author of it. If the 
examples in which I have occaſionally deviated from my or- 
dinary practice were ſpecified and examined, I am perſuaded - 
that they might always be fairly attributed to one of the fol- 
lowing reaſons. 1. In ſome rare inſtances, which I have 
never attempted to conceal, I have been obliged to adopt 
quotations, which were expreſſed with leſs accuracy than I 
could have wiſhed. . 2. I may have accidentally recollected 
the ſenſe of a paſſage which I had formerly read, without 

0 being able to find the place, or even to tranſcribe from me- 
mory the preciſe words. 3. The whole tract (as in a re- 
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markable inſtance of the ſecond apology of Juſtin Martyr) 
b was ſo ſhort, that a more particular deſcription was not 
By required, 4. The form of the compoſition ſupplied the 
0 want of a local reference; the preceding mention of the 
0 ar fixed the paſſage of the annaliſt; and the reader was 
1 guided to the proper ſpot in the commentaries of Grotius, 
If Valeſius, or Godefroy, by the more accurate citation of their 
8 original author. 5. The idea which I was deſirous of com- 
he municating to.the reader, was ſometimes the. general reſult 
if of the author or treatiſe that I had quoted; nor was it poſſible 
in to confine, within the narrow limits of a particular refe- | 
be rence, the ſenſe or ſpirit which was mingled with the whole | 
1 maſs. Theſe motives are either laudable, or at leaſt inno- 
5 cent. In two of theſe exceptions, my ordinary mode of 
10 citation was ſuperfluous; in the other three, it was im- 
ity Macicable. Ge, | | } 
ith In quoting a compariſon which Tertullian had uſed ta 
| expreſs the rapid increaſe of the Marcionites, I expreſsly 
ELIE | declared 


3. n 
1 : 


at leaſt be juſt: yet 1 ſhould -probably. have diſdained this 

minute animadverſion, unleſs it had ſerved to diſplay the ge- 
neral ignorance of the critic in the hiſtory. of the Roman 
juriſprudence. If Mr. Davis had not been an abſolute 
ſtranger, the moſt treacherous guide could not have per- 

ſuaded him that a refeript of Diocletian was to be found in 

the Theodoſian code, which was defigned only to preſerve: 

the laws of Conftantine and his ſucceſfors. | « Compen- 

« dioſam (ſays Theodoſius himſelf )- Divalium Conſtitu- 

ce tionum ſcientiam, ex D. Conſtantini temporibus robora- 

© mus.” (Novell. ad calcem Cod. 'Fheod. L. i. tit. i. leg. 1.) 

Exzoxs or II. Few objects are below the notice of Mr. Davis, and 
THEPRESS. his Criticiſm is never ſo formidable as when it is directed 
| againſt the guilty corrector of the preſs, who on ſome occa- 
ſtons has ſhewn himſelf negligent of my fame and of his 

own. Some errors have ariſen from the omiſſion of letters; 

from the confuſion of cyphers, which perhaps were not very 
diſtinctly marked in the original manuſcript. - The two of 

the Roman, and the eleven of the Arabic numerals, have 

been unfortunately miſtaken for each other; the ſimilar forms 

of a 2 and a 3, a 5 and a 6, a 3 and an 8, have improperly 
been tranſpoſed; Antolycus for Autolycus, Idolatria for 7 
Idololatria, Holſterius for Holſtenius, had eſcaped my own 0 
obſervation, as well as the diligence of the perſon who Wl * 

was employed to reviſe the ſheets of my Hiſtory. Theſe FM 
important errors, from the indulgence of a deluded Public,” WM ,,* 
have been multiplied in the numerous impreffions of three 
different editions; and for the preſent I can only lament 
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* Gibbon's Hiſtory, p. 551. I ſhall uſually refer to the third edition, un- 
leſs there are any various readings. ; - 
t Paris, P. 144. 4 Gibbon, p. 593 · 1} Davis, p. 230. 
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my own defeQs; while I deprecate the wrath of Mr, Davis, 
ſeems" ready to infer that I cannot either read or 


write. I ſincerely admire his patient induſtry, which I de- 


ſpair of being able to imitate; but if a future edition ſhould 


ever be required, I could wiſh to obtain, on any reaſonable 
terms, the ſervices of ſo uſeful a corretor.- . 
III. Mr. Davis has been directed by my references to 
ſeveral paſſages of Optatus Milevitanus “, and of the Biblio- 
theque Ecelefiaſtique of M. Dupin+. - He eagerly conſults 
thoſe places, is unſucceſsful, and is happy. Sometimes the 
e which I have quoted does not offer any of the circum- 
ſtances which I had alleged, ſometimes only a few; and 
ſometimes the ſame paſſages exhibit a ſenſe totally adverſe and 
repugnant to mine, Theſe ſhameful miſrepreſentations in- 
cline Mr. Davis to ſuſpect that I have never conſulted the 
original, (not even of a common French book I) and he 
aſſerts his right to cenſure my preſumption. Theſe impor- 
tant charges form two diſtinct articles in the lift of miſre- 
preſentations; but Mr. Davis has amuſed himſelf with adding 
to the flips of the pen or of the preſs, ſome complaints of 
his ill ſucceſs, when he attempted to verify my quotations 
from Cyprian and from Shaw's Travels. Ms Cates 
The ſucceſs of Mr. Davis would indeed have been ſome- 
what extraordinary, unleſs he had conſulted the ſame editions; 
as well as the ſame places. I ſhall content 1: with men- 


tioning the editions which I have uſed, and with aſſuring 


him, that if he renews his reſearch, he will not, or rathet 
that he will, be diſappointed, T.. 


Mr. Gibbon's Editions. . NEE Mr. Davis's Editions: | 


Optatus Milevitanus, by Dupin, fol. | Fol. Antwerp, 1702. 
Paris, 1700. = : | 5 

Dupin. Bibliotheque Eecleſiaſtique, 8 vo. Paris, 1687. 
4to. Paris, 1690. 3 15 

Cypriani Opera, Edit. Fell. fol. Am- Moſt probably Oxon, 1682; 


4 E 


ſterdam, I7JOO» - 


Shaw's Travels, 4to. London, 1757. | The Folio Edition. 
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IV. The nature of my ſubject had led me to mention, not jews 
the real origin of the Jews; but their firſt appearance to the His ron v, 


eyes of other natioris; and I carinot avoid tranſcribing the 2 


ſhort paſſage in which I had introduced them. « The Jews, 
* who 3 the Aſſyrian and Perſian monarchies had lan- 
* guiſhed for many ages the moſt deſpiſed portion of their 


* Davis, p. 73. + 14. p. 132-136: 114. p. 151155, 
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1 can diſcoyer that there is hardly a period, or even a wor, 
in this unfortunate paſfage, wi ; 
bation of the Examiner. ods 2 8 

As nothing can eſcape his * e he cenfures me for 
including the twelve tribes of Iffael under the common ap- 

_ petfation of Ix ws F, and for extending the name of Assv. 

RlAxs to the ſubjects of the kings of Babylon}; and again 

Tenſures me, becauſe ſome facts which are affirmed or inſi- 
nuated in my text, do not agree with the ſtrict and proper 
limits which he has affigned to thofe national denominations. 

The name of Jews has indeed been eſtabliſhed by the ſeeptre 
of the tribe of Judab, and, in the times which 'precede the 
captivity, it is uſed in the more general fenſe with fome fort 
of impropriety ; but ſurely. I am not peculiarly charged with 
a fault which has been conſecrated with the confent of twent 
centuries, the practiee of the beſt writers, ancient as 

as modern, (ſee Joſephus and Prideaux, even in the titles of 
their reſpective works,) and by the ufape of modern fun- 
fung, of the Latin, the Greek, and if I may credit Re- 
1d, of the Hebrew itſelf (ſee Paleſtin, L. i. c. 6.) With 
regard to the other word, that of Aſſyrians, "moſt aſſureih) 

I will not loſe myſelf in the labyrinth of the Aſiatic monar- 

chies before the age of Cyrus; nor indeed is any mon 
required for my juſtification, than to prove that Babylon ua 

_ conſidered as the capital and royal feat of Aſſyria. If M. 
Davis were a man of learning, 1 might be moroſe enough 
to cenſure his ignorance of ancient geography, and to over- 
whelm him — 2 a load of quotations, which might be co. 
lected and tranſcribed with very little trouble: but as I mf 

+ Davis, p. 5. 2 14. p. 2=2% 
114. p. 2 Ty 


414, p-· 3 


_—_ — 


| 8 that he 8 > claſſical cn 
| have expected him to have read the ke took of Herod 
where that-hiſtorian-deſcribes, in the cleareſt and moſt ele- 
gant terms, the ſituation and greatneſs. of Babylon: Tus & 
ADTUgN; r ln 209) 166 WAG 00 — 12 , r & e- 
ee eee ee C18. . 178 de penn, 


T TETINXESs 10 1 
ate wat hi bY Gi 15 comvertn wid the C 
ropcedi , 2 the whole courſe of which = 
King of Babylon, the » 125 A of the Medes and Perſians, 


is repeate 4 ag yle and * of THE — 
NaN, O Agguginss 6 T6. e X06 TY? 
Li. p. 102, 103 edit. Ke 7 er Bye ters rem remains 
mething more: and Mr. Davis muſt apply the ſame re- 
| roaches of ingccurgey, if not i 199 5 the Prophet 
„in the name of Jehovah, announciag the 
downfall of Baby 


on. ze deliverance of Iſrael, declares 
with an oath, 1 0 Tony purpoſed the thing ſhall ſtand: 
to cruſh the 0 I and t . him 
« on my DOI n tall is La epart from off 
« them; and be removed from their 
„ ſhoulders . ih, x xiy. * 25. Lowth's new tranſ- 
lati 5 likewiſe the *. note, p I Our old 
lation expreſſes, with | ance, the fame meaning; 
but 1 mention with whit ah the 17 — of a reſpectable 
Prelate, who in this, as well as in a former work, has very 
bepily unites the moſt critical judgment, with the taſte and 


poetr 
Tl he j jealouſy which Mr. Davis affects for the hongur of 
the Jewiſh people will nat ſuffer him to allow that they were 
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ledges that they were tributary and dependent, he ſeems de- 
ous of introducing, or even inventing, ſome milder expreſ- 
Re- = of the {tate of vaſſalage and ſulſer viences; from whence 
With Tacitus, 7 the words # ge ecki pars ſervientium. 
rech Has Mr. Davis 77 heard of the diſtinction of civil and 
| 5 5 ſlavery ? Is he ignorant that even the natural and 
nor: victorious ſubjects of an Aſiatic 50 ha have been deſervedly 
* marked with the opprobrious epithet of flayes by ever: 1 — 
acquainted, with the name and advantage of freedom. 
he not know that, under ſuch a government, the * — is 
impoſed with double weight on the necks of the vanquiſhed, 
5 the rigour of tyranny is aggravated by the abuſe of con- 
queſt ? — the fart t invaſion, of Judza. by the arms of the. 


+ # Davis, p. 6. 


D 


Ale 
erodotus, 


faves to the conquerors of the Eaſt: and while he acknow- 
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Alexander, there elapſed a rt above four — 
years, which included about twelve ages or generations of 
the human race. As long as the — their inde- 
pendence, they repeatedly ſuffered every calamity which the 
rage and inſolence of a victorious enemy could inflict: tlie 
throne of David was overturned, the temple and city were 
reduced to aſhes, and the whole land, a eircumſtance per- 
haps unparalleled in hiſtory,” remained threeſtore and ten 
years without inhabitants, and without cultivation. (Chro- 
nicles, xxxvi. 21.) According to an inſtitution which has 
long prevailed in Aſia, and particularly in the Purkifh: go. 
vernment, the moſt beautiful and ingenious youths were 
carefully educated in the palace, where ſuperior merit ſome- 
times introduced theſe fortunate Faves to the favour of the 
conquerer, and to the honours of the ſtate. (See the book 
and example of Daniel.) The reſt of the unhappy Jews 
experienced the hardſhips of captivity and exile in diſfant 
lands; and while individuals were oppreſſed, the nation 
ſeemed to be diſſolved or annihilated. The gracious edit 
of Cyrus was offered to all thoſe who worſhipped the 
God of Iſrael in the temple of Jeruſalem; but it was-ac- 
cepted by no more than forty-two thouſand perſons of either 
ſex and of every age, and of theſe about thirty thouſand 
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derived their origin from the tribes of Judah, of Benjamin, 
and of Levi. {See Ezra, i. Nehemiah, vii. and Prideaux's 
Connections, vol. i. p. 107. fol. edit. London, 1718.) The 
inconſiderable band of exiles, who returned to inhabit the : 


land of their fathers, cannot be computed as the hundred 
and fiftieth part of the mighty people that had been num- 
bered by the impious raſhneſs of David. After a ſurvey, which 
did not comprehend the tribes of Levi and Benjamin, the 
monarch was aſſured that he reigned over one million five hun- 
dred and ſeventy thouſand men that drew the ſword (1 Chro- 
nicles, xxi. 16), and the country of Judæa muſt have 
contained near ſeven millions of free inhabitants. The pro- 
greſs of reſtoration is always leſs rapid than that of deſtrue- 
tion; Jeruſalem, which had been ruined in a few mont, 
was rebuilt by the flow and interrupted labours of a whole 
century; and the Jews, who gradually multiplied in their 
native ſeats, enjoyed a ſervile and precarious exiſtence, which 
depended on the capricious will of their maſter. The books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah do not afford a very pleaſing view af 
their ſituation under the Perſian empire; and the book of 
Eſther exhibits a moſt extraordinary inſtance of the _ 
of eſtimation in which they were held at the court of 


A miniſter addreſſed his king in the following words, which 


hi 
may 


> 
%. 
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ma be conſidered as a commentary y on the deſbectiſima pars 
| Been the Roma hiſtorian: „ And Fon. id to 
King Ahafuerus, There is a certain people ſcattered abroad, 
and diſperſed among the people in all the provinces of thy 
kingdom ʒ and their laws are diverſe from all people, nei- 
6, ther kerp they the King's laws; therefore it is not for 
the King's profit to ſuffer them. If it pleaſe the King, let 
« jt be written that they may be deſtroyed; and I will pay 
« ten thouſand talents of ſilver to the hands of thoſe that 
<. have the charge of the buſineſs, to bring it to the King's 
<« treaſuries. And the king took his ring from his hand, 
and gave it to Haman, the ſon. of Hammedatha the Aga- 
4 gite, the ſews enemy. And the king ſaid unto Haman, 
« The ſilver is given unto thee; the people alſo, to do with 
- « them as it ſeemeth good to thee.” (Eſther, iii. 8—11.) 
"This trifling favour was aſked by the Miniſter, and granted 
by the Monarch, with an eaſy indifference, which expreſſed 
their contempt for the lives and fortunes. of the Jews; the 
buſineſs paſſed without difficulty. through the forms of office; 
and had Eſther been leſs lovely, or leſs beloved, a ſingle day 
| would: have conſummated the univerſal laughter of a ſub- 
miſſive people, to whom. no legal defence was allowed, and 
from whom no reſiſtance ſeems to have been dreaded. I am 
a ſtranger to Mr. Davis's political principles; but I ſhould 
think that the epithet: of faves, and of deſpiſad ſlaves, may, 
without injuſtice, be applied to a captive-nation, over whoſe 
head the ſword of tyranny was ſuſpended. by ſo ſlender a 
The policy of the Macedonians was very different from 
that of the Perſians; and yet Mr. Davis, who reluctantly 
confeſſes: that the Jews were oppreſſed by the former, does 
not underſtand; how long they were favoured and protected 
by the latter*.. In the ſhock of thoſe revolutions which 
divided the empire of Alexander, Judza, like the other pro- 
vinces, experienced the tranſient ravages of an advancing or 
retreating enemy, who led away a multitude of captives. 
But, in the age of Joſephus, the Jews ftill enjoyed the pri- 
rileges granted by the kings of Aſia and Egypt, who had 
fixed numerous colonies of that nation in the new cities of 
Alexandria, Antioch, &c. and placed them in the fame ho- 
nourable condition (1wonorag, ren) as the Greeks and 
Macedonians themſelves. (Joſeph. Antiquitat. L. xii. c. 1. 
3. p. 585. 596. vol. i. edit. Havercamp.) Had uy been 
treated with leſs indulgence, their ſettlement in thoſe cele- 
drated cities, the ſeats of commerce and learning, was 
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Age of 
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enough to introduce them to'the knowledge of the world, 

and to juſtify my 8 that they emerged froth 
i lexa hder. „ e 


+ The Jews remained and flouriſhed under the mild domi- 
nion of the Macedonian princes,” till they were c 


led to 


aſſert their civil and religious rights agalnſt Antiochus Epi: | 


bes, who bad adopted new maxkims of tyranny; and tie 
the Maceabees is perhaps the moſt glorious period of 
Hebrew annals. Mr. Davis; wo ori this obraſion is 


5 
by the ſubtlety of Tacitus, does not comprehend 


bewildered 


Why the hiftoriati ſhould aſeribe the independence of the 


c Parthis nondum adultis, et Romani procul aberanit.” 
the underſtanding of the critic, Tacitus might as well have 


Jews to three negative cauſes,'' © mas 12 
aberanit.” T6 


obſerved, that the Jews were not deſtroyed by a plague, 1 
mine, or an earthquake; and Mr. Davis cannot fee, for 

his own part, any reaſon why they _ not have elected 

kings of their own two or three hundred years , 


Such indeed was not the reafon of Tacitus: ke probably 


4 


conſidered that every nation, depreſſed by the Weight of 
foreign power, naturally riſes towards the ſurface, as ſoon as 
the preſſure is removed; and he might think that, in à ſhort 
and rapid hiſtory of the independence of the Jews, it wi 
ſufficient for him to ſhew that the obſtacles did not exiſt; 
which, in an earlier or in a later period, would have checked 
their efforts. The curious reader, who has leiſure to ſtudy 
the Jewiſh and Syrian hiſtory, will diſcover, that the throne 
of the Aſmonzan princes was confirmed by the two great 


| victories of the Parthians over Demetrius Nicator, and 


Antiochus Sidetes (ſee Joſeph. Antiquitat. Jud. L. xili.c. 
5 6. 8, 9. Juſtin. xxxvi. 1. xxxvii. 10. with Uther and 

rideaux, before Chriſt 141 and 1303) and the expreſſion 
of Tacitus, the more cloſely it is examined, will be the 
more rationally admired; 3 os Oe RD 

My quotations + are the object of Mr. Davis's eriticiſm , 
as well as the text of this ſhort, but obnoxious paſſage. He 
corrects the error of my memory, which had ſuggeſted ſer- 
vitutis inſtead of ſervientium; and ſo natural is the alliance 


between truth and moderation, that on this occaſion he for- 


gets his character, and candidly acquits me of any malicious 
eſign to miſrepreſent the words of Tacitus. The other 
references, which are contained in the firſt and ſecond Notes 
of my Fifteenth Chapter, are connected with each other, 


| ® Davis, p. 8, t Gibbon, p. 537. Note 1, 2. 1 Davis, p. 10, 11. 20. 
and 
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and can only he miſtaken after they have heen forcibly ſepa- 
rated. The filence of Herodotus is a fair evidence. of the 
he relates the fiege'of Jeruſalem by Antiochus Sidetes; an 
the conqueſt of Tudza, by the arms of Pompey, engaged 
acquaintapce of their readers. Theſe epochs, which 'ary 
within ſeyenty years of each other, mark the age in which 
the Jewiſh people, emerging from their obſcurity, began to 
aft 4 part in the ſociety of nations, and to excite the curioſity 
of the Greek and Roman. hiſtorians, For that purpoſe only, 
1 had appealed to the authority of Diodorus Siculus, of 
1 or rather of Trogus Pompeius, and of Dion Caftins. 
f I had deſigned to inveſtigate the Jewiſh antiquities, 
reaſon, ,as well as faith, muſt have directed my inguiries to 
the Sacred Boaks, which, even as human productions, would 
monuments of the Eaſt. * PR ROO TIN ot Ou 
1 ſtand aceuſed, moped not indeed by Mr. Davis, for 
| 5 e promiſed Land, as well as the 
choſen People. The Gentleman without a. name has placed 
this charge in the front of his battles, and if my memory 


does not deceive me, it is one of the few remarks in Mr. 


Apthorpe's book, which have any immediate relation to my 
Hiſtory. They ſeem to conſider in the light of a reproach, 
and of an unjuſt reproach, ; the idea which I had given of 
Paleſtine, as of a territory ſcarcely ſuperior to Wales in 
extent and fertility + ; and, they ſtrangely, convert a _geogra- 
phical obſervation into a theglogical, error. When I recol- 
lect that the imputation of a ſimilar error was employed by 
the implacable Calvin, to precipitate and to juſtify the exe- 
cution of Servetus, 1 mail pong the felicity of this coun- 
try, and of this age, which has diſarmed, if it could not 
mollify, the fierceneſs of eccleſiaſtical criticiſm. (See Die- 
tionaire Critique de Chauffepie, tom. iv. p. 223. 

As I had compared the narrow extent of Phœnicia and 
Paleſtine with the important bleſſings which thoſe celebrated 
countries had diffuſed over the reſt of the-earth, their minute 
ze became an object not of cenſure but of praiſe. 


Ingentes animos anguſio in pedtore verſant. 


* Remarks, p. 1. + Gibbon, p. 30. 
| JE - ' Ip 


; The prec iſe. meaſure of * Pa Alei ſtine | | Was taken fir om — i 


tine 7660, The difference is not v 
any of theſe countries has been magrũſied beyond its rea 


| by the inaccuracy. of Mr. Templeman's maps. To the au- 


two fixed and proverbial boundaries of the Holy 


Paleſtine cannot by any N be ſtretched to one half of 
| . | 
ever we ſpeak of the produ 


climates, our ideas muſt be relative, our ar: ay een vague 


. the God of the' Jews would have deſpiſed his promiſed land, | 
jf he had once ſeen the fruitful realms of Sicily and Naples. 2 


cCiple of fecundity, which, under the moſt unfavourable cit- 


diſguſt, and countenances every tale of horror. The diſtrict 


rocks; and in the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem there is a rea 
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man's ay of the Globe: he allows to Wales 701 
ſquare Engliſh miles, to the Morea or Peloponn ue 
to the ſeven United Provinces 7546, and to faden Pee : 


ſize, Aſia is more liable than Europe to have been affected 


thority of this modern ſurvey, I ſhall: only add the ancient 
and weighty teſtimony of Jerom, who paſſed in Paleſtine 
above thirty you of his life. From Dan to Berſhebah; the 

| he 


reckons no more than one hundred and ſixty miles ( "oy 
ronym. ad Dardanum, tom. iii. p. 66), and the breadth of 


its length. (See Reland, Paleſtin. L. ii. c. 5. p. 421.) 
The degrees and limits of fertility cannot be aſcertained 
with the ſtrict ſimplicity of 8 meaſures. When- 


Mons of the earth, in differen 
and doubtful; nor .can' we always diſtinguiſh between the 

fts of Nature and the rewards of induſtry. The emperor | 
Frederick II., the enemy and the victim of the Clergy, is 
accuſed of 2 5 after his return from his Cruſade, that 


(See Giannone Iſtoria Civile del Regno di Napoli, tom. i. 
P. 245.) This raillery, which malice has perhaps falſely : 


imputed to Frederick, is inconſiſtent with truth and piety; n 
yet it muſt be confeſſed, that the ſoil of Paleſtine does not h 
contain that inexhauſtible, and as it were ſpontaneous prin- tl 


cumſtance, has covered with rich harveſts the banks of the w 
Nile, the fields of Sicily, or the plains of Poland, - The ſa 
Jordan is the only navigable river of Paleſtine : a conſide- « 


rable part of the narrow ſpace is occupied, or rather loſt, in cc 
the Dead Sea, whoſe horrid aſpeR inſpires every ſenſation of 6 


which border on Arabia partake-of the ſandy quality of the 
adjacent deſert. The face of the country, except the' ſea- 
coaſt and the. valley of the Jordan, is covered with moun- 
tains, which appear for the moſt part as naked and barren 


ſcarcity of the two elements of earth and water. (Sec _ | 


7 


* 
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dels Frauele, p. 65) and Reland paleſtin. toni.i.p.238=—395;} 
Theſe diſadyantages, which now operate in their fulleſt ex- 


tent, were fe corrected by the labours of à numerous 
people, and the active protection of a wiſe Gm 
Ther hills were cloathed with rich beds of artificiat+mould, 


the rain was collected in vaſt ciſterns, a ſupply of freſh: water 
was conveyed by pipes and aqueducts to the dry lands, the 
breed of cattle was aged in thoſe parts which were 
not adapted for tillage, and almoſt every ſpot was compelled 
to yield ſome productions for the uſe of the inhabitants. 
(er the ſame teſtimonies and obſervations of Maundrel and 
AEST gf. Ag Pater ipſe colendi N 
Hlaud facilem eſſe viam voluit, primuſque per artem 
Movit agros; curis acuens mortalia corda, Kak 
Muec torpere gravi paſſus sua REGNA veterno. 


Such are the uſeful victories which have been atchieved by 
Man on the lofty mountains of Switzerland, along the rocky 
coaſt of Genoa, and upon the barren hills of Paleſtine; and 
ſince Wales has flouriſhed under the influence of Engliſh 
freedom, that rugged country has ſurely acquired ſome ſhare 
of the ſame induſtrious merit and the fame artificial fertility. 
Thoſe” Critics who interpret the compariſon of Paleſtine 
and Wales as a tacit libel on the former, are themſelves 
guilty of an unjuſt ſatire „ the latter of theſe countries. 
ch is the injuſtice of Mr. Apthorpe and of the anony- 
mous Gentleman : but if Mr. Davis (as we may ſuſpect from 
his name) is himſelf of Cambrian origin, his patriotiſm on 
this occaſion has protected me from his zeal. © © 
V. 'Tfhall begin this article by the confeſſion of an error 
which candour might perhaps excuſe, but which my Adver- 
ſary magnifies by a pathetic interrogation. « When he tells 
« us, that he has carefully examined all the original mate- 
« rials, are we to believe him? or is it his deſign to try how 
« far the credulity and eaſy diſpoſition of the age will ſuffer 
« him to proceed Appeal and undiſcovered* ?” Duoſgue | 
tandem abuteris Catilina patientia noir? * 
In ſpeaking of the danger of idolatry, I had quoted the 
pictoreſque expreſſion of Tertullian, « Recogita ſylvam et 
* quantz latitant ſpinæ, and finding it marked c. 10. in my 
Notes, I haſtily, though naturally, added de Idololatria, 


* Davis, p · 25. 3 


inſtead 


Le. Clerc, which aſſerts, in the cleareſt terms, the ignorance 
of, the more ancient Jews with regard to a _ future ſtate. 
| 


vehement writer, which excited the horror of OAT 13 
defend 


almoſt impoſſible to expreſs thoſe conceits which are con- 
nected with the language and manners of the Romans. But 
the reader will be ſufficiently ſhocked, when he is informed 
that Tertullian alludes to the improvement which the agility 
of the Dancers, the. red livery of the Charioteers, and the 


„ Gibbon, p. 553. Note 40. + Gibbon, p. 560. Note 58. 
| : 1 Davis, p. Ig, S Gibbon, p. 566. 1 Davis, p. 29—33· 


attitudes 
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attitudes of the Wreſtlers, would derive from the effects of 
fire. c Tahc hiſtriones cognoſcendi ſolutiores multo per 
« jignem; tune ſpectandus Auriga in flammea rota titus 
« fuber. Tunc Xyſtici contèmplandi; non in 1? yon 
« fed in igne jaculati.” 2. I cannot” fefuſe to anſwer Mr. 
Davis's very particular queſtion, Why I appeal do Tertullian 
for the condemnation of che wiſeſt and moſt virtuous of the 
Pagans? Beranſe: I am inclined to beſtow that epithet on 
Trajan and the Antonities,” Homer and Euripides, Plato 
and Ariſtotle, who are all manifeſtly included within the 
fiery deſcription which, I had produce 
-atti accuſed of miſquoting Tertullian and Scapulam®, 
as an evidence that Martyrdoms were lately introduced into 
Africa f. Beſides Tertullian, I had quoted from Ruinart 
(Acta Sine 2. 84.) the acts of the Seyllitan Martyrs; 
and a very moderate knowledge of Ecceſiaſtical Hiſtory 
would have informed Mr. Davis, that the two authorities 
thus connected eſtabliſh the propoſition aſſerted in my Text. 
Tertullian, in the above-mentioned Chapter, ſpeaks of one 
of the Proconſuls of Africa, Vigellius Saturninus, qui 
q « primus hic gl ium in nos egit; the Acta Sineera repre- 
0 ſent the ſame Magiſtrate as the Judge of the Scyllitan Mar- 
0 tyrs; and Ruinart, with the conſent of the beſt critics, 
p aſcribes their ſufferings to the perſecution of Severus. Was 
I it my fault if Mr. Davis was incapable of ſupplying the 
5 intermediate dess EE 
* Is it likewiſe neceſſary that I ſhould juſtify the frequent uſe 
* which I have made of Tertullian? His copious writings dif- 
9 play a lively and intereſting picture of the primitive Church, 
adh the ſcantineſs of original materials ſcarcely left me the 
A liberty of choice. Yet as I was ſenſible, that the Mon- 
* taniſm of Tertullian is the convenient ſcreen which our 
0 orthodox Divines have placed before his errors, IJ have, with 
to 
is 
n- 


peculiar caution, confined myſelf to thoſe works which were 
compoſed in the more early and ſounder part of his life. 

As a collateral juſtification of my frequent appeals to this 
| African Preſbyter, I had introduced, in the third edition 
ut of my Hiſtory, two paſſages of Jerom and Prudentius, 
which prove that Tertullian was the maſter of Cyprian, 
ity WY and that Cyprian was the maſter of the Latin Church f. 
the Mr. Davis aſſures me, however, that I ſhould have done 
better not to have © added this note , as I have only accu- 
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2 Davis, p · 35s 36. t Gibbon, p · 609. N. 172. 
des ut Gibbon, p · 566. N. 72. 8 Davis, p. 145» | 
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mulated 


Sur prcrvs 


Snus Apocalypſe has ſo narrowly eſcaped, Mr. Davis accuſes me 


4 2 n 
T4 


© 
* 
S 


o 


critics would continue to reads till they came to a full ſtop 
I ſhall now place before them, not the firſt-verſe;.only, 
but the entire period, which they will ull, expreſs, and 


ſatisfactory. The poet ſays of St. Cyprian, whom he place 
| Aeon nn ob Whit e, em 


in Heaven, ; 
Nec minus involitat terris, nec ab. boc recedit orbe<- 

_ Differit, eloguitur, tractat, docet, inſtruit, prophetat; 
Nec Libyæ populos tantum reget, exit uſque in ortun 
Solis, et 5 obitum; Gallos fovet, imbuit Britannos, 
Preſidet Heſperiæ, Chriſtum ſerit uitimis Hibernis. 


' VI. On the ſubject of the imminent dangers -which- te 


= Fz4- of miſrepreſenting the. ſentiments of Sulpicius Severus and 
Le. Fra-Paolo t, with this difference, however, that I was-incz- 
pable of reading or underſtanding the text of che Latin 
author; but that I wilfully perverted the ſenſe of the Italia 
hiſtorian. Theſe imputations I ſhall eaſily wipe away, 
ſhewing that, in the firſt inſtance, I am probably in the 
right; and that, in the ſecond, he is certainly in the wrong. 
1. The conciſe and elegant Sulpicius, who has been 
juſtly ſtyled the Chriſtian Salluſt, after mentioning the exit 
and Revelations of St. John in the iſle of Patmos, obſervs 
(and ſurely the obſervation is in the language of | complaint) 
« Librum ſacræ Apocalypſis, qui quidem & Lr aut 
4c ſtulte aut impie non recipitur, confcriptum edidit,” Ian 
found guilty of ſuppoſing plerigue to ſignify the greater nun. 
ber; whereas Mr. Davis with Stephens's Dictionary in his 
hand, is able to prove that p/erique has not always that ex- 
tenſive meaning, and that a claſſic of good authority b 


„ Gibbon, p. 363, 564+ No. 67. | + Davis, p. 406. 41 


| | 173 
unleſs Mr. Davis, conſulting for the firſt time the Works of 
in the oppoſite column, for the Text of his original Autbot 
My reference to Prudentius, Hymn. xiii. 100. cannot fo 
eaſily be juſtified, as I preſumptuouſly believed that my 
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uſed the word in a much more limited and qualified ſenſe. 
Let the Examiner therefore try to apply his exception to this 


particular caſe:* For my part, -1 under the protection 
of the eee e the Latin language, and with a 
ſtrong preſumption in favour of the juſtice of my cauſe, ot 
at leaſt of the innocence and fairneſs of my intentions; ſince 
I have tranſlated a familiar word, according to its acknow- 
But “ if I bad —— the paſſage, and found that 
« Sulpicius Severus there expreſsly tells us, that the Apoca- 
« lypie was the work of St. John, I could not have com- 
« mitted ſo unfortunate a blunder, as to cite this Father as 
« ſaying,” That the greater number of Chriſtians denied its 
« Canonical authority. Unfortunate indeed would have 
been my blunder; had TI aſſerted that the ſame Chriſtians who 
denied its Canonical authority, admitted it to be the work of 
an Apoſtle. Such indeed was the opinion of Severus him- 
ſelf, and his opinion has obtained the ſanction of the Church; 
; but the Chriſtians whom he taxes with folly or impiety for 
; rejeing this ſacred book, muſt have ſupported their error 
0 by attributing the Apocalypſe to ſome uninſpired writer; to 
% John the Preſbyterz or to Cerinthus the Heretic 

yo If the rules of grammar and of logic authoriſe, or at leaſt 
allow me to tranſlate prerigue by the greater number, the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the fourth century illuſtrates and 
juſtifies this-obvious interpretation. From a fair compariſon 
of the populouſneſs and learning of the Greek and Latin 
Churches, may I not conclude that the former contained the 
greater number of | Chriſtians qualified to 2 ſentence on a 
3 prophecy compoſed in the Greek language? 
3 affirm, on the — — * —— the 
Apocalypſe was generally rejected by the Gree urches? 
0 —— Epiſtle to the Hebrews) Latinorum + 
conſuetudo non recipit inter Scripturas Canonicas; nec 
exic i © Grzcorum Eccleſiæ Apocalypſim Johannis eadem libertate 
rv Bl ſuſcipiunt. Et tamen nos utramque ſuſcipimus, nequa- 
int, * quam hujus temporis conſuetudinem, ſed veterum aucto- 
aut « — ſequentes. Epiſtol. ad Dardanum, tom. iii. 
Lam p. 68. . e Thus: 5 BELT | 1 
nun- It is not my deſign to enter any farther into the contro- 
n dis verted hiſtory of that famous book; but I am called upon + 


8 . E .... r nd BER 2 


t ex · w defend my Remark that the Apocalypſe was tacitly ex- 
y he cluded from the ſacred canon by the council of Laodicea. 
a (Canon LX.) To defend my Remark, I need only ſtate 
uſe * Davis, p 270. + By Mr. Davis, p. 41. and by Dr, Chelſum, 
7 emarks, p. 57. | . | 


the 


de faftin a imple bat more particular — | 
 s{fembled Biſhops of Aſia, after enumerating 
of the Old and New Teſtament which — I 


aàt a time when it. Mas ef 
dend learned Chrilians, who might deduce a ver 


vas diſcufled, the majority of the thealogians urged, with 


receive the Vulgate as authentic and inſpired 
. wiſhed to abandon the victory to the Lutherans, and the 


- T rigentino, L. ii. p. 149.) The Karen hiſtorian, who 


debates of the Council : but Mr. 
nour of a ſynod which placed tradition on a level with the 


deration into three claſſes; of thoſe which had been a. of 
held for divine; of thoſe whoſe authenticity had former) 2 
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— badges, Chapters XV. and xVt. 


ws and the yp 
ed or queſtioned by _— _ 
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churches, omit the 4 


W the ſilenee of the Synod, b 2 TOE +a + 
When the Council of Trent reſolyed t pronounce 


| 4 on the Canon of Scripture, the opinion which pre- 
vailed, aſter (ome debate, Was to declare the I. tin Vulgate 
authentic and almgſt infallible; ang this ſentence, which wa 


guarded by formidable anathemas, :ſecured- all the boaks. of 
the Old and New Teſtament which compoſed that ancient 
verſion, & che ſi dichiaraſſers tutti in tutte le parte come ſ 
6 trovano nella Biblia Latina, eſfer di Divina E ugual auto- 
64. rita. (Iſtoria del Concilio Tridentino, L.. ii. p. 1%. 
Helmſtadt Vicenza) 201.) When the merit of that yerſion 


confidence and ſucceſs, that it was. dagen i * 


honours of the church to the Grammarians. In contrario 
dc de lla maggior Par te de teglogi era detto. 52 » che-queſt 
« nuovi Grammatici confonderanno ogni cola, e ſera fargli 
« giudici e arbitri della fede; e in luogo de teologi e cano- 
e niſti, convert tener il primo conto nell aſſumere a Ve- 
« eoyati e Cardinalati dè pedanti.. ( Iſtoria del Cancilio 


had ſtudied the Council, and the judicious Le ;Courgye, 
who had ſtudied his. author (Hiſtoire du Concile de T rents, 
tom. i. p. 245. Londres 17.30: ), conſider this ridicubu 
reaſon as the moſt powerful argu wt t which. influenced the 
vis, jealous of the bo- 


Bible, affirms that Fra-Paolo has 1 another more ſub- 
ſtantial reaſon on which theſe Popiſn biſhops built their 2 
termination, That after dividing the books under their 


been doubted, but which by uſe and cuſtom had. acquired 

canonical authority; and of thoſe which od. 7 N 70 * 

perly certified; the Apocalypſe was judiciouſly placed b) the bo 

Fathers of the Council in the = of theſe claſſes. | 
The Italian paſſage, which, for that purpoſe, Mr. Dar 

has alleged at the bottom of his page, is indeed taken from 

the text of F ra- Paolo; 3 but the reader, who will give und. 
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the trouble, or rather the pleaſure, of peruſing that incom=. _ 3 
parable hiſtorian, will "diſcover that Mr. Davis has only miſ- 

taken a motion of the oppoſition, fora meaſure of the admi- 
niſtration. He will find, that this critical diviſion, which is 

ſo erroneouſly aſeribed to the public reaſon of the council, 

was no more than _ ineff # propofal of a temperate 
majority, which was ſoon over- ruled by a majority of artful 
ateimes, bigotted monks, and — | | 

„ We have here an evident proof that Mr. Gibbon is 

« equally expert in miſrepreſenting a modern as an ancient 

<« writer, or that he wilfully conceals the moſt material 

<« reaſon, with a deſign, no doubt, to inſtil into his reader a 

<' notion, that the authenticity of the Apocalypſe is built on 

40 the lig eſt foundation . 3 C44 : , 21 | | 

VII. I had cautiouſty obſerved (for I was apprized of the Cr zA. 

obſcurity of the fubjeR) that the Epiſtle of Clemens does not 

lead us to difeover any traces of Epiſcopacy either at Co- 

rinth or Rome . In ths obſervation T particularly alluded 

to the republican form of falutation, « The church of God 

« inhabiting Rome, to the church of God inhabiting Co- 

« rinth;ꝰ without the leaſt mention of a Biſhop or Preſident 
in either of thoſe eccleſiaſtical affemblies © , 

Yet the piercing eye of Mr. Davis can difcover not only 

traces, but evident proofs, of Epiſcopacy, in this Epiftle 

of Clemens; and he actually quotes two paſſages, in which 

he diſtinguiſhes by capital letters the word Bisnors, whoſe _ 
inſtitution Clemens refers to the Apoſtles themſelves. But 


2 3 0 of wtf 8 
2 4 


can Mr. Davis hope to gain credit by ſuch egregious triff 
While we are fearching for the origin of bifhops, not merely 
as an eccleſiaſtical title, but as the peculiar name of an 
order diſtinct from that of preſbyters, he idly produces a 
paſſage, which, by declating that the Apoſtles eftabliſhed in 
ry place biſhops and zeacens, evidently confounds the 
preſbyters with one or other of thoſe two ranks. I have 
neither inclination nor intereſt to engage in a "controverft 
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which T had conſidered only in an hiftorical light; but 1 
have already ſaid enough to ſhew, that there are more traces 
427 of a diſingenuous mind in Mr. Davis, than of an epiſcopal 
2 order in tie Epiſtle of Clemens. 
ur VIII. Pethaps, on ſome future occafion, T may examine Evsxn1vs. 
155 the hiſtorieal character of Euſebius; perhaps I may enquire, 


bow far it appears from his words and actions, that the 
Jarvis learned Biſhop of Cæſarea was averſe to the uſe of fraud, 


;mſel Dit, p-. I OQibbon, p. 592+ N 110. f Dis, p. 44. 45 
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Faftical hiſtorian. ; Some of the N of Mr. Davis on 


true, I deſerve the contempt of learned, and the abhorrence 


_ «ovxeparrnbn ſignifies fa . accuſatus, and c can hardly think 


preſſed ſeveral material circumſtances, will afford the cleareſ 
Juſtification. es | 


_ Chriſtian, but as a robber. The evidence againſt Ne- 


= 


I am only concerned ts defend my on truth and 


from the reproach of mifrepreſenting- the ſenſe of the eccle- 


_ 
* © & 


this head are ſo. ſtrong, ſo pointed, ſo vehemently urged, 
that he ſeems to have ſtaked, on the event of the trial, the 
merits: of our reſpective characters. If his aſſertions are 
of good men. If they age falſe, * · , + 
1. I had remarked, without any malicious intention, that 
one of the ſeventeen Chriſtians who ſuffered at Alexandria 
was likewiſe accuſed. of robbery *.. Mr. Davis + ſeems en- 
Taged becauſe I did not add that, he was falſely accuſed, takes 
ſome unneceſſary pains to convince me that the Greek word 


BB = ©o H 2 „ AY AS cu _ " 


<« that any one who had looked into the original, would dare 
<« thus abſolutely to contradict the plain teſtimony of the 
4 author he pretends to follow.” A ſimple narrative of this 
fact, in the relation of which Mr. Davis. has really ſup- 


Euſebius has preſerved an original letter from Dionyſus / 
Biſhop of Alexandria to Fabius Biſhop of Antioch, in which 
the former relates the circumſtances of the perſecution which 
had lately afflicted the capital of Egypt. He allows a rank 
among the martyrs to one Nemeſion, an Egyptian, who was 
falſely or malicioufly accuſed as a companion of robbers. 
Before the Centurion he juſtified himſelf from this-calumny, 
which did not relate to him; but being charged as a Chri- 64 1 
tian, he was brought in chains before the governor. That ge 
unjuſt magiſtrate, after inflicting on Nemeſion à double neu- 
ſure of ſtripes and tortures, gave orders that he ſhould be of | 
burnt with the robbers. (Dionyſ. apud Euſeb. L. vi. c. 41.) 

It is evident that Dionyſius repreſents the religious ſufferet not | 
as innocent of the criminal accuſation which had been falſely 
brought againſt him. It is no leſs evident, that whatever 
might be the opinion of the Centurion, the ſupreme ma- | 
85 


rate conſidered Nemeſion as guilty, and that he affected 
to ſhew, by the meaſure of his tortures, and by the compa- 
nions of his execution, that he puniſhed him, not only as 3 


meſion, and that which might be produced in his favour, 


f * Gibbon, p. 654+ N. 75. | 785 a "x42 hue 
+ Davis, p. 61, 62, 63. This ridiculous charge is repeated by another 

Hyrepbant, (in the Greek ſenſe of the word, ) and farms one of the wle 

communications, which the learning of a Rodolph ſuggeſted to the candour 


a Chellum, See Remarks, p. 209. 


ſiaſti 0 


V 


© of ebe Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
a equally loſt; and the queſtion (which fortunately 


is of little moment) of his guilt or innocence reſts ſolely 


on the -oppaſite judgments of his eccleſiaſtical and civil 


ſuperiors. *I:could- eaſily perceive: that both the biſhop 


and prejudices" towards the unhappy Tufferer ; but it was 
impoſſible for me to decide which of the two was the moſt 
likely to indulge his prejudices and paſſions at the expence 


ated with the moſt unexceptionable caution, when I con- 
tented myſelf with obſerving that Nemeſion was accuſed ; 
a circumſtance of a public and authentic nature, in which 
both parties were agreed. . 0 | 
Mr. Davis will no longer aſk, + What poſſible evaſion 
« then can Mr. Gibbon have recourſe to, to convince the 
« world that I have falſely accuſed him of a groſs miſre- 
e preſentation of Euſebius? | | 55 
2. Mr. Davis“ charges me with 3 (falfifying is 
a very ſerious word) the teſtimony of Euſebius; becauſe 
it ſuited my purpoſe to magnify the humanity and even 
kindneſs of Maxentius towards the afflicted Chriſtians f. 
To ſupport this charge, he produces ſome part of a chap- 


ter of Euſebius, the Engliſh in his text, the Greek in his 


notes, and makes the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian expreſs himſelf 
in the following terms: © Although Maxentius at firſt fa- 
voured the Chriſtians with a view of popularity, yet af- 
«* terwards, being addicted to magic, and every other im- 
« piety, HE exerted himſelf in perſecuting the Chriſtians, 


in a more ſevere and deſtructive manner than his prede- 


e ceſſors had done before him.“ T 5 
If it were in my power to place the volume and chapter 


of every reader, I ſhould be ſatisfied and ſilent. I ſhould 


quoted, or rather abridged, by my adverſary, the ſecond 
member of the period, which alone contradicts my account 
of Maxentius, has not the moſt diſtant reference to that 
odious tyrant... After diſtinguiſhing the mild conduct which 
be affected towards the Chriſtians, Euſebius proceeds to 
animadvert with becoming ſeverity on the general vices 
of his reign; the rapes, the murders, the oppreſſion, the 
promiſcuous- maſſacres, which I had faithfully related in 
their proper place, and in which the Chriſtians, not in their 
religious, but in their civil capacity, muſt occationally have 
ſhared with the reſt of his unhappy ſubjects. The eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtorian then makes a tranſition to another tyrant, 
* Davis, p. 64, 65. | Gibbon, p. 693, N. 168- 
Vor. III. i 2 7 IM the 
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and the , governor were actuated by different paſſions 


of truth. In this doubtful ſituation I conceived that 1 had 


of Euſebius (Hiſt. Eccleſ. L. viii. c. 14.) before the eyes 


not be under the neceſſity of proteſting, that in the paſſage 
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the cruel Maximin, who carried away from his friend and 
ally Maxentius the prize of ſuperior wickedneis ; for ur 


was addicted to magic arts, and was a cruel periecutor of 
the Chriſtians. The evidence of words and facts, the plain 
meaning of Euſebius, the concurring teſtimony of Cæci- 


| lius or Lactantius, and the ſuperfluous authority of verſi. 


ons and commentators, eſtabliſh beyond the reach of doubt 
or cavil, that Maximin, and not Maxentius, is ſtigmatized 
as a perſecutor, and that Mr. Davis alone ha taeſerved the 
reproach of fal/ifying the teſtimony Euſebius. 1 
Let him examine the chapter on which he founds his 
accuſation. If in that moment his feelings are not of the 
moſt painful and humiliating kind, he muſt indeed be an 
object of pity! | 
2. A graſs blunder is imputed to me by this polite anta- 
goniſt*, for quoting under the name of Jerom, the Chro- 
nicle which I ought to have deſcnbed as the work and pro- 
perty of Euſebius f; and Mr. Davis kindly points out the 
occaſion of my blunder, That it was in conſequence of my 
looking no farther than Dodwell for this remark, and of 
not rightly underſtanding his reference. Perhaps the Hiſ- 
torian of the Roman Empire may be credited, when he 
affirms that he frequently conſulted a Latin Chronicle of 


the affairs of the empire; and he may the ſooner be credi- 


ted, if he ſhews that he knows ſomething more of this 


e. 

Mr. Davis, who talks ſo familiarly of the Chronicle of 
Euſebius, will be ſurpriſed to hear that the Greek original 
no longer exiſts. Some chronological fragments, which 
had ſucceſſively paſſed through the hands of Africanus and 


Euſebius, are ſtill extant, though in a very corrupt and 


mutilated ſtate, in the compilations of Syncellus and Ce- 
drenus. They have been collected, and diſpoſed by the 
labour and ingenuity of Joſeph Scaliger; but that proud 
critic, always ready to applaud his own ſucceſs, did not 
flatter himſelf that he had reſtored the hundredth part of the 


genuine Chronicle of Euſebius. Ex eo (Syncello) om- 


% nia Euſebiana excerpſimus quæ quidem deprehendere 
« potuimus; quæ, quanquam ne centeſima quidem pan 
5 eorum eſſe videtur quæ ab Euſebio relicta ſunt, aliquod 


tamen juſtum volumen explere poſſunt. (Joſ. Scaliger 


Animadverſiones in Græca Euſebii in Theſauro Tempo- 
rum, p. 401. Amſtelod. 1658.) While the Chronicle of 
Euſebius was perfect and entire, the ſecond book was tranſ- 


| lated into Latin by Jerom, with the freedom, or rather l- 


— 4 


1 Davis, p. 66. 1 Gibbon, p. 673+ N. 125. 
cence, 
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cence, which that voluminous author, as well as his friend 
or enemy Rufinus, always aſſumed. Plurima in ver- 
« tendo mutat, infulcit, præerit,“ ſays Scaliger himſelf, 
in the Prolegomena, p. 22. In the perſecution of Aure- 
„lian, which has ſo much offended Mr. Davis, we are 
able to diſtinguiſh the work of Euſebius from that of Jerom, 
by comparing the expreſſions of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
with thoſe of the Chronicle. The former affirms, that 
towards the end of his reign, Aurelian was moved by ſome 
councils to excite a perſecution againſt the Chriſtians ; that 
his deſign occaſioned a great and general rumour ; but that 
when the letters were prepared, and as it were ſigned, di- 
vine juſtice diſmiſſed him from the world. Ho rei C, 
a 0wypor u H ryeperv ,L o. TING Te 1 6 Tape 3x0 re TETE 
Mayoge M fs non d o erew Toig nah” Bf YPRHPApPhRTIY UTFOT= 
14449percy, Oele pernow An Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. L. vii. c. 
30. Whereas the Chronicle relates, that Aurelian was 
killed after he had excited or moved a perſecution againſt 
the Chriſtians, cum adverſum nos perſecutionem mo- 
« viſlet.”” | 
From this manifeſt difference I aſſume a right to aſſert ; 
firſt, that the expreſſion of the Chronicle of Ferom, which 
is always proper, became in this inſtance neceſſary ; and 
ſecondly, that the language of the fathers is ſo ambiguous 
and incorrect, that we are at a loſs to determine how far 
Aurelian had carried his intention before he was aſſaſſinated. 
| have neither perverted the fact, nor have I been guilty 
of a groſs blunder. _ | 8 
IX. “ The perſons accuſed of Chriſtianity had a con- Jus 
« yenient time allowed them to ſettle their domeſtic con- f ͥ 
« cerns, and to prepare their anſwer*.” This obſervation 
had been ſuggeſted, partly by a general expreſſion of Cy- 
pan (de Lapſis, p. 88. Edit. Fell. Amſtelod. 1400.), and 
more eſpecially by the ſecond Apology of Juſtin Martyr, 
_— gives a particular and curious example of this legal 
„„ 1 5 
The expreſſions of Cyprian, “dies negantibus præſtitu- 
* tus, &c.” which Mr. Davis moſt prudently ſuppreſſes, 
are illuſtrated by Moſheim in the following words: Pri- 
mum qui delati erant aut ſuſpecti, illis certum dierum 
* ſpartium judex definiebat, quo decurrente, ſecum delibe- 
rare poterant, utrum profiteri Chriſtum an negare mal- 
lent; explorande fidei præfiniebantur dies, per hoc tem- 
pus liberi manebant in domibus ſuis; nec impediebat 


2 
= OI 


* Gibbon, p · 663. 
nets Z 2 ' « aliquis 
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% aliquis quod ex conſequentibus apparet, ne fuga fibi con- 
& ſulerent. Satis hoc erat humanum.” (De Rebus Chriſ. 
tianis ante Conſtantinum, p. 480.) The practice of 
Egypt was ſometimes more expeditious and ſevere; but 
this humane indulgence was ſtill allowed in Africa during 
the perſecution of Decius. Mon. 
But my appeal to Juſtin Martyr is encountered by Mr. 
Davis with the following declaration“: The reader wil 
„ obſerve, that Mr. Gibbon does not make any reference 
% to any ſection or diviſion of this part of Juſtin's work; 
« with what view we may ee ſuſpect, when ] tel 
&« him, that after an accurate peruſal of the whole ſecond 
« Apology, I tan boldly affirm, that the following inſtance 
&«& js the only one that bears the moſt diſtant fimilitude to 
„ what Mr. Gibbon relates as above on the authority of 
c“ Tuſtin.” What I find in Juſtin is as follows: A wo- 
„ man being converted to Chriſtianity, is afraid to aſſoci. 
& ate with her huſband,' becauſe he is an abandoned repro. 
* hate, left ſhe ſhould partake of his fins. , Her huſband 
not being able to accuſe her, vents his rage in this man- 
<« ner on one Ptolemæus, a teacher of Chriſtianity, who 
ce had converted her, &c.” Mr. Davis then proceeds to 
relate the ſeverities inflicted on Ptolemæus, who made z 
frank and inſtant profeſſion of his fauh ; and he ſternly ex- 
claims, that if I take every opportunity of pafling encomi- 
ums on the humanity of Roman magiſtrates, it is incum- 
bent on me to produce better evidence than this. 

His demand may be eaſily fatisfied, and I need only for 
that purpoſe tranſcribe and tranflate the words of Juſtin, 
which immediately precede the Greek quotation alleged at 
the bottom of my adverſary's page. I am poſſeſſed of two 
editions of Juſtin Martyr, that of Cambridge, 1768, i 
8yo. by Dr. Aſhton, who only publiſhed the two Apolo- 
gies; and that of all his wotla, publiſhed in fol. Par, 
1742, by the Benedictines of the Congregation of 8. 
Maar : the following curious paſſage may be tound, p. 104 
of the former, and p. 89, of the latter edition: Km 
TT TH, AEVWY CUTYY ,, αάανν · ehE¶, x 1 Ae BiCagov T0 Tw G70: 
fer xopi ed „ TpoTepoy S ννε¹¹Eẽ, avty BornoacIa: Ta mah | 
ccc. ETEIT CTONCYNTUTIUAS Treph TE KATNYO ATC, HETR TV) oy 
TPAYjraTWY GUT $orx9ow. 14s aureXwproas %.. He brovuglt 
an accuſation againſt her, ſaying, that ſhe was a Chri- 
* tian. But ſhe preſented a petition to the emperor, pra- 
ing that ſhe might be allowed to ſettle her domeſtic coir 


— 
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* Davis, p. 71, 72. 66 cert; 
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« cerns; and promiſing, that after ſhe had ſettled them, 
« ſhe would then put in her anſwer to the accuſation. 
« This you granted.“ | | 

1 diſdain to add a ſingle reflection; nor ſhall I quali 
the conduCt of my adverſary with any of thoſe harſh epi- 
> thets, which might be interpreted as the expreſſions of re- 
ſentment, though I ſhould be conſtrained to uſe them as the 
only words in the Englith language which could accu- 


„„ 


! rately repreſent my cool and unprejudiced ſentiments. 

; X. In ſtating the toleration of Chriſtianity during the Lacran- 

N eateſt part of the reign of Diocletian, I had obſerved*, 11s. 

F * the principal officers of the palace, whoſe names and 

functions were particularly ſpecified, enjoyed, with their 

i wives and children, the free exerciſe of the Chriſtian reli- 

0 gion. Mr. Davis twice affirmsf, in the moſt deliberate 

of manner, that this pretended fact, which is aſſerted on the | 
f ſole authority, is contradicted by the poſitive evidence, of Ft 
of . Lactantius. In both theſe affirmations Mr. Davis is inex- 4 
f cuſably miſtaken. | : | I 
, 1. When the ſtorms of perſecution, aroſe, the prieſts, il 
x who were offended by the ſign of the Croſs, obtained an- 1 
0 order from the Emperor, that the profane, the Chriſtians, i 
0 who accompanied him to the Temple, ſhould be compel- 44 
A led to offer ſacrifice ; and this incident is mentioned by the 

5 rhetorician, to whom I ſhall not at preſent refuſe the name 

85 of Lactantius. The act of idolatry, which, at the ex- 

” piration of eighteen years, was required of the officers of 

 Diocletian, is a manifeſt proof that their religious freedom 

4 had hitherto been inviolate, except in the ſingle inſtance of 

7 waiting on their maſter to the Temple; a ſervice leſs cri- 

- minal than the profane compliance for which the miniſter 


1 of the King of Syria ſolicited the permiſſion of the prophet 
of Itrael. e | 

2. The reference which I made to Lactantius expreſsly 
I pointed out this exception to their freedom. But the proof 
. of the toleration was built on a different teſtimony, which 


a- my diſingenuous adverſary has concealed ; an ancient and 
* curious inſtruction compoſed by Biſhop Theonas, for the 
on vis of Lucian, and the other Chriſtian eunuchs of the pa- 
i lace of Diocletian. This authentic piece was publiſhed in 
;oht the Spicilegium of Dom Luc d' Acheri; as I had not the 
mb opportunity of conſulting the original, I was contented with 
ray- | 8 
Col * Gibbon, p. 676. N. 133, 134. + Davis, p. 75, 76. 
quoting 
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quoting it on the faith of Tillemont, and the reference to 
it immediately precedes (ch. xvi. note 133.) the citation of 
ie (n.. oat ag ni. 
Mr. Davis may now anſwer his own queſtion, <**. What 
Dion Cas- 4 apology can be made for thus aſſerting, on the fole au- 
«Vs: 6 thority of Lactantius, facts which LaCtantius ſo ex- 
6 preſsly denies ?” 7 2 „ 
XI. I have already given a curious inſtance of our 
author's aſſerting, on the authority of Dion Caſſius, a 
« fact not mentioned by that hiſtorian. I ſhall now pro- 
. «6 duce a very ſingular proof of his endeavouring to con- 
4 ceal from us a paſſage really contained in him“. No- 
thing but the angry vehemence with which theſe charges 
are urged, could engage me to take the leaſt notice of them. 
In themſelves they are doubly contemptible; they are tri- 
fling, and they are falſe. #11, e ro Ehga 
1. Mr. Davis had imputed to me as a crime, that I had 
mentioned, on the ſole teſtimony of Dion (L. Ixvili. p. 
1145), the ſpirit of rebellion which inflamed the- Jews, 
from the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Piusf, whilſt 
the paſſage of that hiſtorian is confined to an inſurrection 
in Cyprus and Cyrene, which broke out within that period. 
The reader wbo will caſt his eye on the note (ch. xvi. note 
1.), which is ſupported by that quotation from Dion, will 
diſcover that it related only to his particular fact. The 
general poſition, which is indeed too notorious to require 
any proof, I had carefully juſtified in the courſe of the 
ſame paragraph; partly by another reference to Dion Cal- 
ſius, partly by an alluſion to the well-known hiſtroy of 
Joſephus, and partly by ſeveral quotations from the learned 
and judicious Baſnage, who has explained, in the moſt 
ſatisfactory manner, the principles and conduct of the re- 
bellious Jews. e itt 2D 
2. The paſſage of Dion, which I am accuſed of endea- 
vouring to conceal, might perhaps have remained inviſible, 
even to the piereing eye of Mr. Davis, if J had not care- 
fully reported it in its proper place|| : and it was in my 
power to report it, without being guilty of any incon/iderate 


contradiftion. 1 had obſerved, that, in the large hiſtory of 6 
Dion Caſſius, Xiphilin had not been able to diſcover the 
name of ' Chri/tians: yet I afterwards quote a paſſage, in t 


which Marcia, the favourite concubine of Commodus, 1s 
celebrated as the patroneſs of the Chriſtians, Mr. Davis 


* Davis, p. 83. ＋ Id. p. 11. 3 Gibbon, p. 623 
Id. p. 667. N. 107. | 
| has 
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has tranſcribed my quotation, but he has concealed the im- 
portant words which I diſtinguiſh by Italics. (Ch. xvi. note 
106. Dion Caſſius, or rather his abbreviator Xiphilin, L. 
Ixxii. p. 1206.) The reference is fairly made and cauti- 
ouſly qualified: I am already ſecure from the imputations 
of fraud or inconſiſtency; and the opinion which attributes 
the laſt- mentioned paſſage to the abbreviator, rather than 
to the original hiſtorian. may be ſupported by the moſt un- 
exceptionable authorities. d ſhall protect myſelf by thoſe 
of Reimer (in his edition of Dion Caſſius, tom. ii. p. 1207. 
note 34.), and of Dr. Lardner ; and ſhall only tranſcribe 
the words of the latter, in his Collection of Jewiſh and 
Heathen Teſtimonies, vol. iii. p. 571 5 e 
« This paragraph I rather think to be Xiphilin's than 
« Dion's. The ſtyle at leaſt is Xiphilin's. In the other. 


« paſſages before quoted, Dion ſpeaks of impiety, or atbe- 


«.;/m, or Fudaiſm; but never uſeth the word Chriſtians. 
Another thing that may make us doubt whether this ob- 
1 ſervation: be entirely Dion's, is the phraſe, * it is related 
& (fee). For the beginning of the reign of Com- 
modus, Theſe things, and what follows, I write not 
from the report of others, but from my knowledge and 
“ obſervation.” However, the ſenſe may be Dion's; but 
I with we had alſo his ſtyle, without any adulteration.*” 
For my own part, I muſt, in my private opinion, aſcribe 
even the ſenſe of this paſſage to Xiphilin. The Monk 
might eagerly collect and inſert an anecdote which related 
to the domeſtic hiſtory of the church : but the religion of 
a courtezan muſt have appeared an object of very little 
moment to the eyes of a Roman conſul, who, at leaſt in 
every other part of his hiſtory, diſdained or neglected to 
mention the name of the Chritians, N 

« What ſhall we ſay now? Do we not diſcover the 
name of Chriſtians in the Hiſtory of Dion? With what 
© aſſurance then can Mr, Gibbon, after aſſerting a fact 
* manifeſtly untrue, lay claim to the merits. of diligence 
* and accuracy, the indiſpenſable duty of an hiſtorian ? 
“Or can he expect us to credit his e that he has 
carefully examined all the original materials“? 

Mr. Gibbon may ſtill maintain the character of an hiſ- 
torian; but it is dithcult to conceive how. Mr. Davis will 
ſupport his pretenſions, if he aſpires to that of a gentle- 
man, 


| *® Davis, p. 83. 
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I almoſt heſitate whether I ſhould- take any-notice of 
m_ another ridiculous charge which Mr. Davis includes in the \ 
BE - | article of Dion Caſſius. My-adverſary owns, that I have i 


occaſionally produced the ſeveral paſſages of the Auguſtan 


Hiſtory which relate to the Chriſtians ;. but he fiercely f 
contends that they amount to more than fix lines s. I re- b 
ally have not meaſured them: nor did 1 mean that looſe f 
expreſſion as a preciſe and definite number. If, on a nicer 0 
ſurvey, thoſe ſhort hints, when they are brought together, 
ſhould be found to exceed fix of the long lines of my folio ſ: 
edition, I am content that my critical antagoniſt ſhould ti 
ſubſtitute eight, or ten, or twelve, lines; nor ſhall I think ci 
either my learning or veracity much intereſted in this im- h; 
portant alteration. EU Ee E. 0 
Priny,&, XII. After a ſhoxt deſcription of the unworthy conduct ar 
of thoſe Apoſtates who, in a time of perſecution, deſerted ſe. 
the Faith of Chriſt, I produced the evidence of a Pagan cit 
Proconſul+, and of two Chriſtian Biſhops, Pliny, Diony- | he 
ſius of Alexandria, and Cyprian. And here the unfor- 

giving Critic remarks, ** 'T hat _ has not particularized ag 
< that difference of conduct (in the different Apoſtates) det 
« which Mr. Gibbon here deſcribes: yet his name ſtands em 
& at the head of thoſe Authors whom he has cited on the the 
& occaſion. It is allowed indeed that this diſtinction is vat 
« made by the other Authors; but as Pliny, the aarſt re- in 
4 ferred to by Mr. Gibbon, gives him no cauſe or ceaſon to | 
c to uſe them, (I cannot help Mr. Davis's bad Englith) tolj 
it is certainly very reprehenſible in our Author, thus lun 
4e to confound their teſtimony, and to make a needleſs and by 
& improper referencef.”” ; | paſ} 
A criticiſm of this ſort can only tend to expoſe Mr. Da- « © 
vis's total ignorance of hiſtorical compoſition. The Wi- « x 
ter who aſpires to the name of Hiſtorian, is obliged to I 
conſult a variety of original teſtimonies, each of which, to p 
taken ſeparately, is perhaps imperfect and partial. By a than 
judicious re- union and arrangement of theſe diſperſed ma- era 
terials, he endeavours to form a conſiſtent and intereſting reg I 
narrative. Nothing ought to be inſerted which is not pro- 40 9 
ved by ſome of the witneſſes; but their evidence muſt be „he 
ſo intimately blended together, that as it is unreaſonable to 8 lil 
j expect that each of them ſhould vouch for the whole, ſo g Pc 


it would be impoſſible to define the boundaries of their re- 
ſpective property. Neither Pliny, nor Dionyſus, nor Ai 
Cyprian, mention all the circumſtances and diſtinctions of 


* Gibbon, p. 634. N. 24. Þ 16. p. 664. N. 102. Þ Davis, p. 37, 88. 
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the conduct of the Chriſtian Apoſtates ; but if any of them 
was withdrawn, the account which I have given would, 
in ſome inſtance, be defective. 1 

Thus much I a= v6.0 ergo to ſay, as ſeveral of the 
ſubſequent miſrepreſentations of Oroſius, of Bayle, of Fa- 
bricius, of Gregory of Tours, &c. *, which provoked the 


fury of Mr. Davis, are derived only from the ignorance 


of this common hiſtorical principle. 

Another claſs of miſrepreſentations, which my Adver- 
fary urges with the ſame degree of vehemence (fee in par- 
ticular thoſe of Juſtin, Diodorus Siculus, and even Ta- 
citus), requires the 3 of another principle, which 
has not yet been introduced into the art of criticiſm ; that 
when a modern hiſtorian appeals to the authority of the 
ancients for the truth of any particular fact, he makes him- 
ſelf anſwerable, I know not to what extent, for all the 
circumjacent errors or inconſiſtencies of the authors whom 
he has quoted. | 


As 


XIII. I am accuſed of throwing out a falſe accuſation Ion AT 


againſt this Father, becauſe I had obſerved? that Ignatius, 
defending againſt the Gnoſtics the reſurrection of Chriſt, 
employs a vague and doubtful tradition, inſtead of quoting 


the certain teſtimony of the Evangeliſts: and this obſer- 


vation was juſtified by a remarkable paſlage of Ignatius, 
in his Epiſtle to the Smyrnæans, which I cited according 
to the volume and the page of the beſt edition of the Apoſ- 
tolical Father, publiſhed at Amſterdam, 1724, in two vo- 
lumes in folio. The Criticiſm of Mr. Davis is announced 
by one of thoſe ſolemn declarations which leave not any 
paſſage that bears the leaſt affinity to what Mr. Gibbon 


* obſerves, in the whole Epiſtle, which I have read over 


more than once.“ 


Ihad already marked the ſituation z nor is it in my power 


to prove the exiſtence, of this paſſage, by any other means 
than by producing the words of the original. Ex yap xas 
HET ννν AYUTT ATI EY TAPHE AUTOY 080% 1% WITTEUW r, KO OTE Tpog TS; 
reg IIergo nAbev, en auTHG, ANefett, UNGAPHTATE (ty 10th r or o.. 
64 Aν ͤ αονę o. 1244 £VDUG aut Tarr, v. Eαπννντ,H,ẽmv . | 
+ have known, and I believe, that after his reſurrection 
* likewiſe he exiſted in the fleſh : And when he came to 
Peter, and to the reſt, he ſaid unto them, Take, handle 
me, and fee that I am not an incorporeal dzmon or ſpirit. 
* And they touched him, and belieyed.” The faith of the 


* Davis, p. 88. 90. 137. + Id. p. 100, 101. f Gibbon, p. 551. N. 35. 
Apoſtles 
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Apoſtles confuted the impious error of the Gnoſtics, which 
attributed only the appearances of a human body to the Son 
of God: and it was the great object of Ignatius, in the laſt 
moments of his life, to ſecure the Chriſtians of Aſia from 
the ſnares of thoſe dangerous Heretics. According to the 
tradition of the modern Greeks, Ignatius was the child 
whom Jeſus received into his arms (ſee Tillemont Mem. 
Eccleſ. tom ii. part ii. p. 43-); yet as he could ſcarcely 
be old enough to remember the reſurrection of the Son of 
God, he muſt have derived his knowledge either from our 
preſent Evangelifts, or from ſome Apocryphal Goſpel, or 
from ſome unwritten tradition. 1 
1. The Goipels of St. Luke and St. John would un- 
doubtedly have ſupplied Ignatius with the moſt invincible 
proofs of the reality of the body of Chriſt, when he ap- 
peared to the Apoſtles after his reſurrection; but neither of 
thoſe Goſpels contain the char. cteriſtic words of ex dh 
are, and the important circumſtance that either Peter, 
ox thoſe who were with Peter, touched the body of Chriſt 
and believed. Had the ſaint deſigned to quote the Evan- 
gel om a very nice ſubject of controverſy, he would not 
urely have expoſed himielf, by an inaccurate, or rather by 
a falſe, reference, to the juſt reproaches of the Gnoſtics. 
On this occaſion, therefore, Ignatius did not employ, as 
he might have done, againſt the Heretics, the certain teſti- 
mony of the Bengal . cbs #9 
2. Jerom, who cities this remarkable paſſage from the 
Epiſtle of Ignatius to the Smyrnzans (ſee Catalog. Script. 
E.clel. in Ignatio, tom. i. p. 273. edit. Eraſm. Ball, 
1537.), is of opinion that it was taken from the G00 
which he himſelf had lately tranſlated: and this, from the 
. compariſon of two other paſſages in the ſame work (in 
23 et in Matthæo, p. 264. ), appears to have been the 
ebrew Goſpel, which was uſed by the Nazarenes of 
Berza, as the genuine compoſition of St. Matthew. Yet 
Jerom mentions another Copy of this Hebrew Goſpel (lo 
different from the Greek text), which was extant in the 
library formed at Cæſarea, by the care of Pamphilus : whill 
the learned Eutebius, the friend of Pamphilus and the Bi- 
ſhop of Cæſarea, very frankly declares (Hiſt. Ecclel. L. ut. 
c. 36.),” that he is ignorant from whence Ignatius borrowed 
thoſe words, which are the ſubject of the preſent Inquiry. 
3. The doubt which remains, is only whether he took 
them from an Apocryphal Book, or from unwritten ti. 
dition and I thought myſelf ſafe from every ſpecies 0! 
Critics, when I embraced the rational ſentiment of Ca- 


faubon and Pearſon. I ſhall produce the words of the 


Biſhop 
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Biſhop :- ©* Preterea iterum obſervandum eſt, quod de hac 

4 re ſeripſit Iſaacus Caſaubonus, Quinetiam fortaſſe verius, 

tc non ex Evangelio Hebraieo, Ignatium illa verba deſcrip- 
« fiſſe, verum traditionem allegaſſe non ſcriptam, que poſtea 
64 in literas fuerit relata, et Hebraico  Evangelio, qu 
« Matihæo tribuebant, inſerta. Et hoc quidem mihi mul- 
4 to veriſimilius videtur.”” (Pearſon. Vindiciæ Ignatianæ, 
part ii. c. ix. p. 390. in tom. ii. Patr. Apoſtol.) 

IL may now ſubmit to the judgment of the Public, whe- 
ther I have looked into the Epiſtle which I cite with ſuch a 
parade of learning, and how profitably Mr. Davis has read 
it over more than once. | fe os 
XIV. The learning and judgment of Moſheim had Mozauzne. 

been of frequent uſe in the courſe of my Hiſtorical Inquiry, 
and I had not been wanting in proper expreſſions of grati- 
tude. My vexatious adverſary is always ready to ſtart 
from his ambuſcade, and to haraſs my march by a mode of 
attack which cannot eaſily be reconciled with the laws of 
honourable war. The greateſt part of the Miſrepreſenta- 
tions of Moſheim, which Mr. Davis has imputed to me *, 
are of ſuch a nature, that I muſt indeed be humble, if I 
could perſuade myſelf to beſtow a moment of ſerious at- 
tention on them. FYhether Moſheim could prove that an 
abſolute community of goods was not' eſtabliſhed among 
the firſt Chriſtians of Jeruſalem ; whether he ſuſpected the 
purity of the Epiſtles of Ignatius; whether he cenſured 
Dr. Middleton with temper or indignation (in this cauſe I 
muſt challenge Mr. Davis as an incompetent judge); whe- 
ther he corroborates the whole of my deſcription of the 
prophetic office; whether he ſpeaks with approbation of 
the humanity of Pliny ;. and whether he attributed the ſame 
lenſe to the malefica of Suetonius, and the exitiabilis of 
Tacitus? Theſe queſtions, even as Mr. Davis has ſtated 
them, lie open to the judgment of every reader, and: the 
ſuperfluous obſervations which I could make, would be an 
abuſe of their time and of my own. As little ſhall I think 
of conſuming their patience, by examining whether Le 
Clerc and Moſheim labour in the interpretation of ſome 
texts of the Fathers, and particularly of a paſſage of 
Irenzus, which ſeem to favour the pretenſions of the 
Roman Biſhop. The material part of the paſſage of 
lrenæus conſiſts of about four lines; and in order to ſhew 
that the interpretations of Le Clerc and Moſheim are not 
laboured, Mr. Davis abridges them as much as poſſible in 
the ſpace of twelve pages. I know not whether the peru- 
al of my Hiſtory will juſtify the ſuſpicion of Mr. Davis, 
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"that T am ſecretly inclined to the intereſt of the Pope: but 
T cannot diſcover how the Proteftant cauſe can be affected, 
if Irenzus in the ſecond, or Palavicini in the ſeventeenth 
century, were tempted, by any private views, to counte- 
nance in their writings the ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical domi- 
nion, which has been purſued in every age by the aſpirin 
Biſhops of the Imperial city. Their conduct was adapt 
to the revolutions of the Chriſtian Republic, but the ſame 
fpirit animated the haughty breafts of Victor the Firſt, and 
of Paul the Fifth. e | 8 
There ſtill remain one or two of theſe imputed Miſre- 
preſentations, which appear, and indeed only appear, to 
merit a little more attention. In ſtating the opinion of 
Moſheim with regard to the progreſs of the Goſpel, Mr. 
Davis boldly declares, © that J have altered the truth of 
„ Moſheim's hiſtory that I might have an opportunity of 
< contradicting the belief and wiſhes of the Fathers “.“ 
In other words, I have been guilty of uttering a malicious 
falſehood. | | Fo 
I had endeavoured to mitigate the ſanguine expreſſion of 
the Fathers of the ſecond century, who had too haſtily 
diffuſed the light of Chriſtianity over every part of the 
globe, by obſerving, as an undoubted fact, that the bar- 
„ barians of Scythia and Germany, who ſubverted the 
Roman Monarchy, were involved in the errors of Pa- 
„ ganiſm; and that even the conqueſt of Iberia, of Ar- 
& menia, or of Ethiopia, was not attempted with any 
« degree of ſucceſs, till the ſceptre was in the hands of an 1 
« orthodox Emperor +.” I had referred the curious rea- 
der to the fourth century of Moſheim's General Hiſtory cf 
the Church: now Mr. Davis had diſcovered and can 
prove, from that excellent work, that Chriſtianity, not 
« Jong after its firſt riſe, had been introduced into the lels 
% as well as greater Armenia; that part of the Goths, 
4 who inhabited Thracia, Mæſia, and Dacia, had te- 
« ceived the Chriſtian religion long before this century; 
« and that Theophilus, their Biſhop, was preſent at the 
« Council of Nice 1.“ | | 1 
On this occaſion, the reference was made to a popular 
work of Moſheim, for the ſatisfaction of the reader, that 
he might obtain the general view of the po of Chrl- 
tianity in the fourth century, which I had gradually acquires 
by ſtudying with ſome care the Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities ol 
the Nations beyond the limits of the Roman Empire. 
J had reaſonably ſuppoſed that the reſult of our comm® 
inquiries muſt be the ſame, ſhould I have deſerved a ve) 


* Davis, P. 127. T Gibbon, P+ 61 13 012, 1 Davis ph * 
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' harſh cenſure for my unſuſpecting confidence? Or if I had 
declined the invidious taſk of ſeparating a few imma erial 
errors, from a juſt and judicious repreſentation, might not 
my reſpect for the name and merit of Moſheim have 
claimed ſome indulgence ? But I diſdain thoſe excuſes, 
which only a candid adverſary would allow. I can meet 
Mr. Davis on the hard ground of controverſy, and retort 
on his own head the charge of concealing a part of the 


truth. He himſelf has dared to ſuppreſs the words of my 


text, which immediately followed his quotation. * Before 
„ that time 'the various accidents of war and commerce 
« might indeed diffuſe an imperfect knowledge of the 
« Goſpel among the tribes of Caledonia, and among the 


« borderers of the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphra- - 


« tes;”” and Mr. Davis has likewiſe ſuppreſſed one of the 
juſtificatory Notes on this paſſage, which expreſsly points 
out the time and circumſtances of the firſt Gothic conver- 
ſions. Theſe exceptions, which I had cautiouſly inſerted, 
and Mr. Davis has cautiouſly concealed, are ſuperfluous 
for the provinces of Thrace, Mæſia, and the Leſſer Ar- 
menia, which were contained within the precincts of the 
Roman Empire. They allow an ample ſcope for the 
more early converſion of ſome independent diſtricts of 
Dacia and the Greater Armenia, which bordered on the 
Danube and Euphrates ; and the entire ſenſe of this paſ- 
ſage, which Mr. Davis firſt mutilates and then attacks, is 
perfectly conſiſtent with the original text of the learned 
Moſheim. FED 

And yet 1 will fairly confeſs that, after a nicer inquiry 
into the epoch of the Armenian Church, I am not ſatis- 
fied with the accuracy of my own expreſſion. The aſſu- 
rance that the firſt Chriſtian King, and the firſt Arch- 
biſhop, Tiridates, and St. Gregory the Iiluminator, were 
ſtill alive ſeveral years after the death of Conſtantine, in- 
clined me to believe, that the converſion of Armema was 
poſterior to the auſpicious Revolution, which had given 
the ſceptre of Rome to the hands of an orthodox Emperor. 
But I had not enough conſidered the two following circum- 
ſtances. x. I might have recollected the dates aſſigned by 
Moſes of Chorene, who, on this occaſion, may be re- 
garded as a competent witneſs. Tiridates aſcended the 
throne of Armenia in the third year of Diocletian (Hiſt. 
Armeniæ, L. ii. c. 79. p. 207-), and St. Gregory, who 
was inveſted with the Epiſcopal character in the ſeventeenth 
year of Tiridates, governed almoſt thirty years the Church 
of Armenia, and diſappeared from the world in the ſorty- 
ixth year of the reign of the ſame Prince. (Hift. Arme- 


niæ, L. ii. c. 88. p. 224, 225.) The conſecration of St. 


Gregory 
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Gregor | muſt therefore be placed A. D. 303, and the 
converſion of the King and kingdom was ſoon atchieved 
dy that ſucceſsful miſſionary. 2. The unjuſt and inglori- 


ous war which Maximin undertook againſt the Armenians, 
the ancient faithful allies of the Republic, was evidently 
derived from a motive of ſuperſtitious zeal. The hiſtorian 


Euſebius (Hiſt. Eceleſ. L. ix. c. 8.'p. 448. edit Cantab.) 
conſiders the pious Armenians as a nation of- Chriſtians, 


who bravely defended themſelves from the hoſtile oppreſſion 


of an 1dolatrous tyrant. Inſtead of maintaining“ that the 
< converſion of Armenia was not attempte 


| with any 
«© degree of ſuccels till the ſceptre was in the hands of an 
« orthodox Emperor, I ought to have obſerved, that the 
feeds of the faith were deeply ſown during the ſeaſon of the 
laſt and © greateſt perſecution, that many Roman exiles 


might aſſiſt the labours of Gregory, and that the renowned 


Tiridates, the hero of the Eaſt, may diſpute with Conſtan- 


tine the honour of being the firſt Sovereign who embraced 
the Chriſtian religion. = 


In a future edition, I ſhall rectify an expreſſion which, 
in ſtrictneſs, can only be applied to the Kingdoms of Iberia 
and ZEthiopia. Had the error been expoſed by Mr. Davis 
himſelf, 1 ſhould not have been aſhamed to correct it; but 
T am aſhamed at being reduced to contend with an adverſa- 
ry who is unable to diſcover, or to improve, his own 
advantages. | w . | 

But, inſtead of profecuting any inquiry from whence 
the Public might have gained inſtruction, and himſelf 
credit, Mr. Davis chooſes to perplex his readers with ſome 
angry cavils about the progreſs of the Goſpel in the ſecond 
century. What does he mean to eſtabliſh or to” refute ? 
Have I denied, that before the end of that period Chriſtia- 
nity was very widely diffuſed both in the Eaſt and in the 
Weſt ? Has not Juſtin Martyr afirmed, without exception 
or limitation, that it was already preached to every nation 


on the face of the earth? Is that propoſition true at pre- 
ſent? Could it be true in the time of Juſtin? Does not 


Moſheim acknowledge the exaggeration ? © Demus, nec 
* enim quz in oculos incurrunt infitiari audemus, eſſe in 
< his verbis exaggerationis nonnihil. Certum enim 
« diu poſt Juſtim ætatem, multas orbis terrarum gentes 
« cognitione Chriſti caruiſſe.” (Moſheim de Rebus 
Chrittianis, P- 204) Does he not expoſe (p. 205.), with 
indignation, the falſehood and vanity 
of the hyperboles of Tertullian? bonum hominem zſtu 
„ jmaginationis elatum non ſatis attendiſſe ad ea que litte- 


* ris conlignabat,?”? 
ſignabat.“ = 
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of the Decline and Fall If the Roman Empire: 


The high eſteem which Mr. Davis expreſſes for the 


writings of Moſheim, would alone convince me how little 
he has read them, fince he muſt have been perpetually 
offended and diſguſted by a train of thinking, the.moſt re- 
pugnant to his own. His jealouſy, however, for . the 
honour of Moſheim, provokes him to _— the boldneſs 


of Mr. Gibbon who preſumes falſely to charge ſuch an 


eminent man with unjuſtifiable aſſertions *. I might obſerve, 


that my ſtyle, which on this occaſion was more modeſt 


and moderate, has acquired, perhaps undeſignedly, an 
illiberal caſt from the rough hand of Mr. Davis. But as 


my veracity is impeached, J may be leſs ſolicitous about 


my politeneſs; and though I have repeatedly declined the 
faireſt opportunities of correcting the errors of my prede- 


ceſſors, yet, as long as I have truth on my fide, I am 


not eaſily daunted by the names of the moſt eminent men. 


Ihe aſſertion of Moſheim, which did not ſeem to be 
juſtified + by the authority of Lactantius, was, that the 


wife and daughter of Diocletian, Pnſca and Valeria, had 
been privately baptized. Mr. Davis is ſure that the words 
of Moſheim, Chriſtianis ſacris clam initiata, need not 
be contined to the rite of baptiſm ; and he is equally ſure, 
that the reference to Moſheim does not lead us to diſcover 
even the name of Valeria. In both theſe aſſurances he is 
grotsly miſtaken; but it is the misfortune of controverſy, 
that an error may be committed in three or four words, 
which cannot be reCtified in lefs than thirty or forty lines. 

1. The true and the ſole meaning of the Chriſtian initi- 
ation, one of the familiar and favourite alluſions of the 
Fathers of the fourth century, is clearly explained by the 
exact and laborious Bingham. * The baptized were alſo 


* ſtyled & peprnuers, which the Latins call initiati, the 


initiated, that is, admitted to the uſe of the ſacred 
* offices, and knowledge of the ſacred myſteries of the 
* Chriſtian Religion. Hence came that form of ſpeaking 
* ſo frequently uſed by St. Chryſoſtom, and other ancient 
<* writers; when they touched upon any doctrines or myſ- 
« teries which the Catechumens underſtood not, iwacw 5 
„ kun, the initiated know what is ſpoken. St. Am- 
* broſe writes a book to theſe initiati ; Iſidore of Peluſi- 
* um and Heſychius call them wore: and pooraywynror 
* Whence the Catechumens have the contrary names, 
Auer, Auvyro, Auwvoraywyrro, the uninitiated or unbap- 
« tized.” (Antiquities. of the Chriſtian Chuch, L. i. c. 


4. No. 2. vol. i. p. 11. fol. edit.) Had I preſumed to ſup- 


* Davis, p. 131. + Gibbon, p. 676. N. 132. R 
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imitated the pious example of her mother Priſca, . Gener 


the end of the page or paragraph. 


in the beginning of this article of Moſheim; had not 
my attention been awakened by a peroration worthy of 


text for inſerting that z/[iberal malignant inſinuation, 


have promoted the intereſt of Chriſtianity. Such. inſtances 


* 
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poſe that Moſheim was capable of employing a tech- 


nical expreſſion in a looſe. and equivocal ſenſe, I ſhould 
have violated the reſpect which 7 9 always entertained 
for his learning and abilities. 

er in the text of Mo- 


2. But Mr. Davis cannot diſcover. 
ſheim the name of Valeria. In that caſe Moſheim would 
have ſuffered another flight inaccuracy to drop. from his 
pen, as the paſſage of Lactantius, * ſacrificio pollui coe- 
« git, on which he tounds his aſſertion, includes the 
names both of Priſca and Valeria. But I am not reduced 
to the neceſſity of accuſing another in my own defence. 
Moſheim has properly and expreſsly declared that Valeria 


« Diocletiani uxorem habebat /aleriam matris exemplum 
<« pietate erga Deum imitantem et a cultu fictorum Numi- 
% num alienam.” (Moſheim, p. 913.) Mr. Davis has a 
bad habit of greedily ſnapping at the firſt words of a re- 
ference, without giving himſelf the trouble of going to 


Theſe trifling and peeviſh cavils would, perhaps, have 
been confounded with ſome criticiſm of the ſame ſtamp, 
on which I had beſtowed a flight, though ſufficient notice, 


Tertullian himſelf, if Tertullian had been devoid of elo- 
quence as well as of moderation“ Much fefs does the 
« Chriſtian Moſheim give our -:nfidel Hiſtorian any pre- 


« That Chriſtianity has, in every age, acknowledged its 
«© important obligation to FEMALE deyotion ;** the remark 
is truly contemptible*.”? | 2 | +; pig 

It is not my deſign to fill whole pages with a tedious 
enumeration of the many illuſtrious examples of female 
Saints, who, in every age, and almoſt in 2 country, 


will readily offer themſelves to thoſe who have the ſlighteſt 
knowledge of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory; nor is it neceſſary 
that I ſhould remind them how much the charms, the 
influence, the devotion of Clotilda, and of her great uu 
daughter Bertha, contributed to the converſion of France 
and England. Religion may accept, without a bluſh, the 
ſervices of the . and moſt gentle portion of the hu- 
man ſpecies : but there are ſome advocates would diſgrace 
Chriſtianity, if Chriſtianity could be diſgraced, by the 
manner in which they defend her cauſe. 


Davis, p. 132. 


XV. 
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XV. As I could not readily procure the works of Gre- T:t1s- 
gory of Nyſſa, I borrowed* from the accurate and indefa- . 
| ligable Tillemont, a paſſage in the life of Gregory Thayu- 
maturgus, or the Wonder-worker, which affirmed, that 
when WM Saint took poſſeſſion of his epiſcopal ſee, he found 
only SEVENTEEN Chriſtians in the city of Nea-Cafarea, 
. the adjacent country, * Les environs, la campagne, le 
« pays Calentour.” (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. iv. p. 677. 691. 
Edit. Bruſſelles, 1796.) Theſe expreſſions of Tillemant, 
to whom I.explicitly acknowledged my obligation, appeared 
ſynonymous to the word 3 the whole territory en- 
truſted to the paſtoral care of the Wonder-worker, and I 
added the epithet of extenſive ; becauſe I was appriſed that 
Neo-Cæſarea was the capital of the Polemoniac Pontus 
and that the whole kingdom of Pontus, which ſtretched 
above five hundred miles along the coaſt of the Euxine, was 
divided between ſixteen or ſeventeen biſhops. (See the Geo- 
aphia Eccleſiaſtica of Charles de St. Paul, and Lucas Hol- 
enim, p. 249, 250, 251.) Thus far I may not be thought 
to have deſerved any cenſure; but the omiſſion of the ſuble- 
uent part of the ſame paſſage, which imports, that at his 
2 the Wonder- worker left no more than ſeventeen Pa- . 
gans, may ſeem to wear a partial and ſuſpicious aſpect. 
Let me therefore firſt obſerve, as ſame evidence of an 
impartial diſpoſition, that I eaſily admitted, as the cool ob- 
ſervation of the Wiegner ucian, the angry and inte- 
reſted complaint of the falſe prophet Alexander, that Pon- 


| tus was filled with Chriſtians. This anf in Was made 
) under the reigns of Marcus or of Commadus, with whom 
the impoſtor ſo admirably expoſed by Lucian was contem- 


porary : and I had contented myſelf with remarking, that 
the numbers of Chyiſtians muſt have been very unequally | 
liſtributed in the ſeyeral parts of Pontus, ſince the — 
of Neo-Cæſarea contained, above ſixty years afterwards, 
only ſeventeen Chriſtians. Such was the inconſiderable 
flock which Gregory began to feed about the year two 
hundred and forty; and the real or fabulous converſions 
aſcribed to that Wonder- working Biſhop, during a reign of 
thirty years, are totally foreign to the ſtate of Chriſtianity 
in the preceding century. his obyious reflection may 
lerve to anſwer the objection of Mr. Davis, and of ano- 
ther adverſaryt, who on this occaſion is more liberal than 
lr. Davis of thoſe harſh epithets ſo familiar to the tribs 


of polemics. 


S 


8 Gibbon, p. Gog. N. 156, + Davis, p. 136, 137. 
J br. Randolph, in Chelſum's Remarks, p, 1 59, 160, g 1 
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| 
. 00 N . Pace 3 XVI. « Mr. Gibbon ſays*,! UN Fliny was ſent, into Bi. 
1 1 . chynia (according to Pagi) in the-year 110. +1; 
_— | „Now that accurate chronologer Places it in the year 
% 102. See the fact. recorded in his Critico-Hiſtoricy 


aw # 


bl. „% Chronologica in C. i, A; D. 102. p. 
4 AT OT INS 1M Ay 
_ N we, to my reader, whether this anachroniſm does 
_ pot plainly prove that our hiſtorian, never looked inte 
| .-z „ Pagi's Chronology, though he has not heſitated to make 
pl a pompous reference to him in his note f? ic has 
„ | Io cannot help obſerving that either Mr. Davis's diction- 
_ ary is extremely confined, or that in his philoſophy all ſin 

i are of equal magnitude. Every ertor of fact or language, 
= every inſtance Where he does not know how, to, recon 
4 the original and the reference, he expreſſes by the genie 
| * word of miſrepreſentatimm. An inaccurate” appral to the 
=_ ſentiment of Pagi, on a ſubje where I muſt. have been 
= perfectly diſintereſted, might have been . lapſe of me- 
4 mory, inſtead of being cenſured as the effect of vanity and 
1 | ignorance. paß is neither a difficult nor an uncommon 
1 writer, nor could I hope to derive mueh additional fame from 

1 a pompous quotation of his writings, which I had never ſeen. 
1. The words employed by Mr. Davis, of fa, of record, 
1H of andchroniſm, are unſkilfully choſen, and ſo unhappily 
10 applied, as to betray a ſhameful ignorance, either of the 
bt | 85 Engliſh language, or of the nature of this chronological 
1 queſtion. The date of Pliny's government of Bithynis i 
_ 1 not a fact recorded by any ancient writer, but an opinion 
= " which modern critics have. variouſly formed, from the con- 
1 - Gderation of preſumptive and collateral evidence. ' Cardinal 
1 i | Baronius placed the conſulſhip of "OY one year too late; 
i411 | and, as he was perſuaded that the old practice of the re- 
3 | + public ſtill ſubſiſted, he naturally ſuppoſed that Pliny ob- 
1 tained his province immediately after the expiration of his 
0 cCionſulſhip. He therefore ſends him into Bithynia in the year 
| I. which, according to his erroneous computation, . coincided 
WIR with the year one hundred and four (Baron, Annal. Ecclel 
9 F As. D. 103. No. 1. 104 No. 1.), or according to the true 
"x id chronology, with the year one hundred and two, of the 
\l I Chriſtian æra. This miſtake of Baronius, Pagi, with ile 
Wn aſſiſtance of his friend Cardinal Noris, undertakes to cot- 

| | rect. From an accurate parallel of the Annals of 'Frajat 

wo and the Epiſtles of Pliny, he deduces his proofs, that Fl. 

þ oh ny remained at Rome ſeveral years after his conſulſhip, bf 
| | 
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and for the ſake of perſpicuity, he diſtributes his criticiſms 
according to the particular dates, whether juſt or faulty, of 
the Chronology of Baronius himſelf. Under the year 102, 
Mr. Davis confuſedly ſa w a long argument about Pliny and 
Bithynia; and without condeſcending to read the author 
whom he pompouſly quotes, this haſty critic imputes to him 
the opinion which he had ſo laboriouſly deſtroyed. . 
My readers, if any readers have accompanied me thus 
far, muſt be ſatisfied, and indeed ſatiated, with the repeated 
proofs which I have made of the weight and temper of my 
adverſary's weapons. They have, in every aſſault, fallen 
dead and lifeleſs to the ground: they have more than once 
recoiled, and dangerouily wounded the unſkilful hand that 


miſrepreſentations and inaccuracies, which even for a mo- 
ment could perplex the ignorant or deceive the credulous : 
the few imputations which: I have neglected are ſtill more 
palpably falſe, or ſtill more evidently trifling, and: even the 
friends of Mr. Davis will ſcarcely continue to aſcribe my 
contempt to my fear. My OTE 

it did not « 
tedious compilation, which fills the remainder*, and which 
Mr, Davis has produced as the evidence of my ſhameful 
plagiarifms, may be ſet in its true light by three or four 
ſhort and general refletions. TN ; 
I. Mr. Davis has diſpoſed; in two volumes, the paſſages 
which he thinks proper to ſelect from my two laſt chapters, 
and the correſponding paſſages from Middleton, - Barbeyrac, 
Beauſobre, Dodwell, &c. to the moſt important of which 
he had been regularly guided by my own quotations. -- Ac- 
cording to the opinion which he has conceived of literary 


Davis, p. 168-274. 


had preſumed to 'uſe them. I have now examined all the 


property, to agree is to follow, and to follow is to fleal. He 


The ard ra of his critical volume might admit, though PLAGIA® 
erve, a particular reply. But the eaſy, though ****** 


i 


— 
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celebrates his own ſagacity with loud and reiterated applauſe, 
and declares, with infinite facetiouſneſs, that if he reſtored 
to every author the pallages which Mr. Gibbon has purloin- 
ed, he would appear as naked as the proud and gaudy daw in 
the fable, when each bird had plucked away its own plumes, 
Inſtead of bein angry with Mr. Davis for the parallel which 
he has extended to ſo great a length, I am under ſome obljga-. 
tion to his induſtry for the copious proofs which he. has 
furniſhed the reader, that my repreſentation of fome of the 
moſt important facts of eccleſiaſtical antiquity is ſupported 
by the authority or opinion of the moſt ingenious and 
learned of the modern writers. The public may not, per- 
haps, be very eager to aſſiſt Mr. Davis in his favourite 
amuſement of depluming me. They may think, that if the 
materials which compoſe my two faſt chapters are curious 
and valuable, it 1s of little moment to whom they properly 
belong. If my readers are ſatisfied with the form, the co- 
lours, the new arrangement which I have given to the la- 
bours of my predeceſſors, they may perhaps conſider me 
not as a contemptible thief, but as an honeſt and induſtrious 
manufacturer, who has fairly procured the raw materials, and 
worked them up with a laudable degree of {kill and ſucceſs. 
II. About two hundred years ago, the court of Rome 
diſcovered that the ſyſtem which ball been erected by igno- 
rance muſt be defended and countenanced by the aid, or at 
leaſt by the abuſe, of ſcience. The groſſer legends of the 
middle ages were abandoned to contempt, but Ko be 
cy and infallibility of two hundred Popes, the virtues of 
many thouſand Saints, and the miracles which they either 
performed or related, have been laborioufly conſecrated in 
the Eccleſiaſtical Annals of Cardinal Baronius. A theo- 
logical barometer might be formed, of which the Cardinal 
and our countryman Dr. Middleton- ſhould conftitute the 
_ oppoſite and remote extremities, as the former ſunk to the 
loweſt degree of credulity, which was compatible with learn- 
ing, and the latter roſe to the higheſt pitch of ſcepticiſm, 
in anywiſe conſiſtent with religion. The intermediate gra- 
dations would he filled by a line of eccleſiaſtical eritics, 
whoſe rank has been fixed by the circumſtances of their 
temper and ſtudies, as well as by the ſpirit of the church or 
ſociety to which they were attached. It would be amuſ- 
ing enough 'to calculate the weight of prejudice in the F 
air of Rome, of Oxtord, of Paris, and of Holland, and | 
ſometimes to obſerve the irregular tendency of papiſts to- . 
wards freedom, ſometimes to remark the unnatural gravita- 
tion of proteſtants towards ſlavery. But it is uſeful to bor- 
row the aſſiſtance of ſo many learned and ingenious mm 


who 
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who have viewed the firſt ages of the church in every light, 
and from every ſituation. If we ſkilfully mb hb paſ- 
ſions and prejudices, the hoſtile motives and intentions, of 
the ſeveral theologians, we may frequently extract know- 
ledge from credulity, moderation from zeal, and impartial 
truth from the moſt diſingenuous controverſy. It is the 
right, it is the duty of a critical hiſtorian to collect, to weigh, 
to ſelect the opinions of his predeceſſors ; and the more di- 
ligence he has exerted in the ſearch, the more rationally he 


may hope to add ſome improvement to the ſtock of know- 


ledge, the uſe of which has been common to all. 

III. Beſides the ideas which may be ſuggeſted by the ſtu- 
dy of the moſt learned and ingenious of the moderns, the 
hiſtorian may be indebted bo for the occaſional com- 
munication of ſome paſſages of the ancients,, which might 


otherwiſe have eſcaped his knowledge or his memory. In 


the conſideration of any extenſive ſubject, none will pre- 
tend to have read all that has been written, or to recollect all 


chat they have read: nor is there any diſgrace in recurring 


to the writers who have profeſſedly treated any queſtions, 
which, in the courſe of a long narrative, we are called 
upon to mention in a ſlight and incidental manner. If I touch 
upon the obſcure and fanciful theology of the Gnoſtics, I 
can accept without a bluſh the aſſiſtance of the candid Beau- 
ſobre; and when, amidſt the fury of contending e I 
trace the progreſs of ecclefiaſtical dominion, I am not 
aſhamed to confeſs myſelf the grateful diſciple of the im- 
partial Moſheim. In the next volume of my Hiſtory, the 


reader and the critic muſt prepare themſelves to ſee me make 


a ſtill more liberal uſe of the labours of thoſe indefatigable 
workmen who have dug deep into the mine of antiquity. 
The Fathers of the . and fifth centuries are far more 
voluminous than their predeceſſors; the writings of Jerom, 
of Auguſtin, of Chryſoſtom, &c. cover the walls of our 
libraries. The ſmalleſt part is of the hiſtorical kind: yet 
the treatiſes which ſeem the leaſt to invite the curioſity of 
the reader, frequently conceal very uſeful hints, or very 
valuable facts. The polemic, who involves himſelf and 
his antagoniſts in a cloud of argumentation, ſometimes re- 
lates the original and progreſs of the hereſy which he con- 
futes; and the preacher who declaims againſt the luxury, 
deſcribes the manners of the age; and ſeaſonably introduces 
the mention of ſome public calamity, that he may aſcribe 
it to the juſtice of offended Heaven. It would ſurely be un- 
reaſonable to expect that the hiſtorian ſhould peruſe enor- 
mous volumes, with the uncertain hope of extracting a few 
intereſting lines, or that he ſhould ſacrifice whole days to the 
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fe inſtances, where I had not the opportunity of conf 
£ ing the originals, 1 have adopted their teſtimony on the: 
Oo 
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ſidered as an immenſe fepertoty of trath and fable, of alnioft 
all that the fathers have preſerved or invented, or believed; 
and if we equally avail ourſelves of the labours of contend- 


wy ana, we ſhall often diſcover, that the fame paſſages 
es 


ch the prudence of one of the diſputants would hae 
ſuppreſſed or diſguiſed, are placed in the moſt cotiſpicuoiy 
light by the active and intereſted zeal of his adverſary: Of 
theſe occaſions, what is the duty of à faithful hiſtorian, 
who derives from ſome modern writer the knowledge of ſome 
ancient teſtimony, which he is deſirous of introducing intò 
his own narrative? It is his duty, and it hay been my inva: 
riable practice, to conſult the original; to ſtudy with attey- 
tion the words, the deſign, the ſpirit, the context, "the 


ſituation of the paſſage ro which I had been referred; | 


and before I appropriated it to my own uſe, to juſtify m 

own declaration, that I had carefully examined all th 
« original materials that could illuſtrate the ſubje& which I 
„had undertaken: to treat.“ If this important obligation 


has ſometimes been imperfectly fulfilled, I have only omit- 


ted what it would have been impracticable for me to per- 
form. The greateſt city in the world is deſtitute of that uſe- 
ful inſtitution, a public library; and the writer who has un- 
dertaken to treat any large hiſtorical ſubject, is reduced to 
the neceſſity of purchaſing, for his private uſe, a numerous 
and valuable colleion of the books which muſt form the 
baſis of his work. The diligence of his bookſellers will 
not always prove ſucceſsful ; and the candour of his readers 
will not always expect, that, for the ſake of 1 
accidental quotation of ten lines, he ſhould load himfelf wit 

an uſeleſs and expenſive ſeries of ten volumes. Ina fr 
of modern guides, of whoſe fidelity I was fatisfied; but on 
theſe occafions®, inſtead of decking myſelf with the bor. 
rowed plumes of Tillemont or Lardner, I have been moſt 
ſcrupulouſly exact in marking the extent of my reading, and 
the ſource of my information. This diſtinction, which a 
ſenſe of truth and modeſty had engaged me to exprels, l 
N abuſed by Mr. Davis, who ſeems happy to 
inform his readers, that « in oNE inſtance (Chap. xvi. 164: 


44 or in the firſt edition, 163.) I have, by an unaccountadle 


Gibbon, p. 605, N. 156 ; P. 606, N. 161 5 p- 690, N. 164 . 699, N. ib. 


* 


4 Oyerſight, 


CCC 
momentary amuſement of his reader. Fortunately for us 
both, the diligence of eccleſiaſtical critics has facilitated our 
inquiries; the compilations of Tillemont __ alone be con- 
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«, overſight, unfortunately. for ot to drop the 


fort | e fo! drop the 
% modern, and that I modeſhly diſclaim all knowledge of 


« Athanaſius, but what I had picked up from Tillemont*.”” 
Without animadyerting on the decency of the expreſſions, 
which are now grown familiar to me, I ſhall content myſelf 
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with obſery 115 | 
Cyprian, ox 1ert genen | 
inſtance, 1 pads my reference to Tillemont, becauſe I 
had not read, and did not poſſeſs the works of Athanaſius. 
The , of gay undertaking has fince directed me to 
peruſe. the Hiſtorical Apologies of the Archbiſhop of Alex- 
andria, whoſe life is a very intereſting part of the age in 
which he lived; and if Mr. Davis ſhould have the curioſity 
to look into my Second Volume, he will find that I make a 
free, and frequent appeal to the writings of Athanaſius, 
Whatever may be the opinjon or practice of my adverſary, 
this I apprehend to be the dealing of a fair and honoura- 

IV. The biftorigal monuments of the three firſt centuries 
of eccleſiaſtical antiquity, are neither very numerous nor 
very prolix. From the end of the Acts of the Apoſtles, to 
the time when the firſt Apology of Juſtin Martyr was pre- 
ſented, there intervened a dark and doubtful period of four- 
ſcore years; and, even if the Epiſtles of Ignatius ſhould be 
approved by the critic, they could not be very ſerviceable to 
the hiſtorian. From the middle of the ſecond, to the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, we gain our knowledge of the 
ſtate and progreſs of Chriſtianity, from the 8 Apo- 
logies which were occaſionally compoſed by Juſtin, Athe- 
nagoras, Tertullian, Origen, &c.; from the Epiſtles of 
Cyprian; from a few VHncere acts of the Martyis ; from 
ſome moral or controverſial tracts, which indirectly explain 


the events and manners of the times; from the rare and ac- 


cidental notice which profane writers have taken of the 
Criſtian fect ; from the declamatory narrative which cele- 
brates the deaths of the perſecutors; and from the Eccleſi- 
aſtical Hiſtory of Evſebius, who has preſerved ſome valua- 
dle fragments of more early writers. Since the revival of 
letre.s, theſe original materjals have been the common fund 
of criti:s and hiftorians : nor has it ever been imagined, that 
the abſolute and excluſive property of a paſſage in Euſebius 
or Tertullian was acquired by the firſt who had an opportu- 
nity of quoting it. The learned work of Moſheim, de Re- 


bus Chriſtianis ante Conſtantinum, was printed in the year 


1753; and if I were poſſeſſed of the patience and diſinge- 
nuity of Mr. Davis, I would engage to find all the ancient 
| 2 ® Davis, p. 273. n | 2 
„ teſtumonies 
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Vindication of Some Paſſages in Chapters XV. 4d XVI 


teſtimonies that he has alleged, in the writings of Dodwell 
or Tillemont, which, were publiſhed before; the end of the 
laſt century. But if I were animated by any malevolent 
intentions againſt Dodwell or Tillemont, I could as eaſily, 
$6 as unfairly, fix on them the 1755 of plagiariſm, by pro- 
ducing the ſame paſſages tranſcribed or tranſlated at full 
le 1] Baronius. Let not criti- 
ciſm be any longer diſgraced by the practiee of Tuch un- 
worthy arts. Inſtead of admitting ſuſpicions as falſe as they 


are ungenerous, candour will acknowledge, that Moſheim 


or Dod well, Tillemont or Baronius, enjoyed the ſame right, 
and often were under the ſame obk gation, of quot the 
paſſages which they had read, and which were pe ably 
requiſite to confirm the truth and ſubſtance of their ſimilar 


Narratives. Mr. Davis is ſo far from allowing me the be- 


nefit of this common indulgence, or rather of this common 
right, that he ſtigmatiſes with the name of plagiariſm a cloſe - 


and literal agreement with Jodwell in the account of Tome 
parts of the perſecution of Diocletian, where a few chap- 


ters of Euſebius and Lactantius, perhaps of Lactantius 
alone, are the ſole materials from whence our knowle 
could be derived, and where, if I had not tranſcribed, I ! 
muſt have invented. He is even bold enough (Bold is not 
the ge word) to conceive ſome hopes of poriuading his 
readers, that an hiſtorian who has employed ſeveral years 
of his life, and ſeveral hundred pages, on the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, had never read Oroſius, or 
the Auguſtin Hiſtory ;. and that he was forced to borrow, 
ar ſecond-hand, his quotations from the Theodoſian code. 
I cannot profeſs myſelf very deſirous of Mr. Davis's ac- 
quaintance ; but if he will take the trouble of calling at my 
houfe any afternoon when I am not at home, my ſervant 
ſhall ſew him my library, which he will find tolerably well 
furniſhed with the uſeful authors, ancient as well as m 
eccleſiaſtical as well as profane, who have directly ſupplied 
me with the materials of my Hiſtory. 25 
The peculiar reaſons, and they are not of the moſt flatter- 
ing kind, which urged me to repel the furious and feeble attack 
of Mr. Davis, have been already mentioned. But ſince I am 
drawn thus reluctantiy into the liſts of controvery, I ſhall 
not retire till I have ſaluted, either with ſtern defianceor gentle 
courteſy, the theological champions who have ſignalized their 
ardour to break a lance againſt the ſhield of a Pagan adverſa- 
ry. The Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters have been honoured 
with the notice of ſeveral writers, whoſe names and characters 
ſeemed to promiſe more maturity of judgment and learning 
than could reaſonably be exped ed from the unkiniſhed ſtud? 
| "RY 4 


2 . "mo 
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of a Bachelor of Arts. The Reverend Mr. Apthorpe, Dr. 
Watſon, the Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univer- 
| ſity of Cambridge, Dr. Chelſum of Chriſt Church, and 
his affociate Dr. Randolph, Preſident of Corpus Chriſti 
College, and the Lady Margaret's Profeſſor of Divinity in 
the Univerſity of Oxford, have given me a fair right, 
which, however, I ſhall not abuſe, of freely declaring my 
opinion oh the ſubject of their reſpeCtive criticiſms. _ 
If Lam not miſtaken, Mr. Apthorpe was the firſt who Ma. Ar- 
announced to the Public his intention of examining the in- T4982 
tereſting Tubje& which I had treated in the Two laſt Chap- 
ters of my Hiſtory. The multitude of collateral and ac- 
ceflary ideas which preſented themſelves to the Author, in- 
ſenſibly Twelled the bulk of his papers to the ſize of a large 
volume in oCtavo ; the publication was delayed man 
months beyond the time of the firſt advertiſement; 225 
when Mr. Apthorpe's Letters appeared, I was ſurpriſed to 
find, that I had ſcarcely any intereſt or concern in their 
contents. They are filled with general obſervations on the 
Study of Hiſtory, with a large and uſeful catalogue of 
Hiſtorians, and with a variety of reflexions, moral and re- 
ligious, all preparatory to the direct and formal conſidera- 
tion of ny Two laſt Ghagters, which Mr. Apthorpe ſeems 
to reſerve for the ſubject of a Second Volume. I N 
reſpect the learning, the piety, and the candour of this 
Gentleman, and muſt conſider it as a mark of his eſteem, 
that he has thought proper to begin his approaches at ſo 
great a diſtance from the fortifications which he deſigned to 
ack 90 Re. ; 
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When Dr. Watſon gave to the Public his Apology for Da. War- 
Chriſtianity, in a Series of Letters, he addreſſed them to * . 
the Author of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
with a juſt confidence that he had conſidered this important 
object in a manner not unworthy of his antagoniſt or of 
himſelf. Dr. Watſon's mode of thinking bears a liberal 
and a philoſophic caſt ; his thoughts are expreſſed with 


| lpirit, and that ſpirit is always tempered by politenefs and 
moderation. Such is the man whom I ſhould be happy to 

] call my friend, and whom I ſhould not bluſh to call my an- 
J tagoniſt. But the ſame motives which might tempt me to 

; accept, or even to ſolicit, a private and amicable conte- 

[ Tence, diſſuaded me from entering into a public controverſy 

4 with a Writer of ſo reſpectable a character; and I em- 
d braced the earlieſt opportunity of expreſſing to Dr. Watſon 

8 


himſelf, how ſincerely I agreed with him in thinking, 
8 * That as the world is now poſſeſſed of the opinion of us 
- both upon the ſubject in queſtion, it may be perhaps as 
of = TL. % proper 
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cer proper for us both to leave it In this Rate . The 
nature of the ingenious Profeſſor's Apology: contributed to 
ſtrengthen the inſuperable reluctance to engage in hoſtile 
altercation which was common to us both, by convincing! 
me, that ſuch an altercation was unneceſſary as well as un- 
pleaſant. He very juſtly and politely declares, that a con- 
ſiderable part, near ſeventy pages, of his ſmall volume are 
not directed to me , but to a ſet of men whom he places 
in an odious and contemptible light. He leaves to other 
hands the defence of the — — even of the 
primitive church; and without being very anxious, either 
to ſoſten their vices and indiſcretion, or to aggravate the 
eruelty of the Heathen Perſecutors, he paſſes over in 
filence the greateſt part of my Sixteenth Chapter. It is not 
fo much the purpoſe of the Apologiſt to examine the facts 
which have been advanced by the Hiſtorian, as to remove 

xe impreſſions which may hows been formed by many of 

| his Readers; and the Remarks of Dr. Watſon confi 
more properly of general argumentation than of particular 
criticiim. He fairly-apns, that I have expreſsly allowed 
the full and irrefiſtible weight of the fr great cauſe of the 

| fucceſs of Chriſtianity ; and he is too candid to deny that 
the dere err cauſes, which I had attempted to explain. 
operated with ſome degree of active energy towards the ac- 

compliſhment of that great event. "Th i 


16. only queſtion 
which remains between us, relates to the degree of the 
weight and effect of thoſe ſecondary cauſes ; and as I am 
perſuaded that our philoſophy is not of the dogmatic kind, 

we ſhould ſoon acknowledge that this preciſe degree cannot 
be aſcertained by reaſoning, nor perhaps be expreſſed 
words. In the courſe of this inquiry, ſome incidental dif- 
ficulties have ariſen, which I had ſtated with impartiality, 
and which Dr. Watſon reſolves with ingenuity and temper. 
If in ſome inſtances he ſeems to have miſapprehended my 
fentiments, I may heſitate whether I ſhould impute the fault 
to my own want of clearneſs or to his want of attentio 
but can never entertain a ſuſpicion that Dr. Watſon would 
deſcend to employ the diſingenuous arts of vulgar con- 
There is, however, one paſſage, and one paſſage only, 
 which-muſt not pafs without ſome explanation; and Iſh; 
the more eagerly embrace this occaſion to illuſtrate what | 
had ſaid, as the miſconſtruction of my true meaning ſeems 
to have made an involuntary, but unfavourable impreſſion 
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» Watſon's Apology for Chriſtianity, p- 200. 5 + Id. p. 202—268 
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on the liberal mind of Dr. Watſon. As I endeavour not 
to Lr the 1 but to diſcover the motives of the 
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Roman M had remarked; it was in vain that 
„the eppes Be Believer aſſerted the unalienable rights of 
« conſcience and private judgment. Though his ſituation 
might excite-the-pity, his arguments could never ; 
« the underſtanding, __ 51 the , or of che 0 
«- believing part of the Pagan world “.“ : 
of Dr. Watſon takes Graco the ſuppoſed provocation, and 
he aſks with — < How, Sir, are the 15 
ments for liberty of conſcience ſo exceedingly into men. 
ive, that you think them incapable of reaching the 
e underſta even bf philoſophers ; He continues to 
1 that s radi would —＋ — with 
avidi e rtunity this affords, blotting-m 
. — keg the Gus ſtain 01 . Perſeeutar; a 7 
ſtain which no learning can wipe out, which no genius or 
ability can render amiable; and though he himlelf does not 
entertain ſuch an opinion of my principles, his i n 
tries in vain to provide me with the meams of eſca 
I muſt lament that I have not been ſucceſsful in the ex- 
planation of a very ſimple notion of the ſpirit both of Phi- 
loſophy- and of Polytheifin, which I have repeatedly incul- 
cared.* The arguments which aſſert the rights of conſci- 
ence are not inconcluſive in themſelves, but the underſtand- 
ing of the Greeks and Romans was' fortified againſt their 
evidence by an invincible prejudice.” When we liſten to the 
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voice of Bayle, of Locke, and of genuine reaſon, in fa- fl | 
vour of religious toleration, we ſhall eaſily perceive that J; | 


our moſt forcible appeat is made to our mutual feelings. If 
the Jew were allowed to argue with the Inquiſitor, he 
would requeſt that for a moment they might exchange their 
different ſituations; and might ſafely aſk his Catholic Ty- 
= SR the fear of death — compel him to enter 
- to rective the mark of circumciſion, and to 

feel of __ paſchal lamb. As ſoon as the caſe of per- 
ecution was brought home to the breaſt of the Inquiſitor, 
he muſt have found ſome difficulty in ſuppreſſing the dictates 
of natural equity which would inſinuate to his conſcience, 
that he could have no right to inflict thoſe puniſhments 
which, under ſimilar circumftances, he would eſteem it as 
his duty to encounter. But this argument could not reach 
the underſtanding of a Polytheiſt, or of an ancient Philo- 
ye gon The former was ready, whenever he was ſummon- 
or indeed without being ſummoned, to fall profirace 
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vedere the altars of apy Gods who were adored'in any 
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to appeal, from the haſty e to the more deli- 
| atſon himſelf. Should there 


eccleſiaſtical freedom. 3 | 
Ds. Carr. Far be it from me, or from any faithful Hiftorian, to 
sun and impute to reſpectable ſocieties the faults of ſome individual 
Dr. Rax- members. Our two Univerſities moſt undoubtedly contain 
POLPH the ſame mixture, and moſt probably the ſame proportions, 
of zeal and moderation, of reaſon and ſuperftition. Yet 
there is much leſs difference between the ſmoothneſs of the 
Ionic, and the roughneſs of the Doric dialect, than may be 
found between the poliſhed ſtyle of Dr. Watſon, and the 
coarſe language of Mr. Davis, Dr. Chelſum, or Dr. 
Randolph. e ſecond of theſe Critics, Dr. Chelſum of 
Chriſt Church, is unwilling that the world ſhould forge 

that he was the firſt who ſounded to arms, that he was 
firſt who furniſhed the antidote to the poiſon, and who, 25 
early as the month of October of the year 1796, publiſhed 
his Strictures on the Two laſt Chapters of Mr. Gibbon“ 
Hiſtory. The ſucceſs of a SHE; 6g which he modeſtly 
ſtyles imperfect and il}-digeſted, encouraged him to reſume 
the controverſy. In the beginning of the preſent yeal, 
his Remarks made their fecond appearance, with ſome al. 
teration of form, and a large increaſe of bulk; and the 
author, who ſeems to fight under the protectibn of two 
| a = | epiſcopal 


(oof Helen end Fall off che Roman ai, +; 


epiſcopal banners, has prefixed, in the front of his volume, 
his name and titles, which in the former edition he had lefs 
honourable ſuppreſſed. His confidence is fortified by the 
alliance and communications of a diſtinguiſbed Writer, Dr. 
Randolph, &c.. who, on a proper occaſion, would, no 
doubt, be ready to bear as honourable teſtimony to the me- 
rit and reputation of Dr. Chelſum. The two friends are 
indeed ſo happily united by art and nature, that if the au- 
thor of the Remarks had not pointtd out the valuable com- 
munications of the Margaret Þrofeilor. it would have been 
impoſſible. to ſeparate their reſpective e Writers 
who poſſeſs any freedom of mind, may be known from 
each other by the peculiar character of their ſtyle and ſen- 
timents; but the 08 | 
of Authority, commonly wear the uniform of the regiment. 
Oppreſſed with the ſame yoke, covered with the ſame 
trappings, they heavily move along, perhaps not with an 
equal pace, in the ſame beaten track of prejudice, and 
preferment. Yet I ſhould expoſe my own injuſtice, 
were J abſolutely to confound with Mr. Davis the two 
Doctors in Divinity, who are joined in one volume. 
The three Critics appear to be animated by the fame im- 
placable reſentment againſt the Hiſtorian of the Roman 
Empire; they are alike diſpoſed to ſupport the ſame opini- 
ons by the ſame arts; and if in the language of the two 
latter, the diſregard of politeneſs is ſomewhat leſs groſs and 
indecent, the difference is not of ſuch a magnitude as to 
excite in my breaſt any lively ſenſations of gratitude. It 


was the misfortune of Mr. Davis that he undertook to write 


before he had read. He ſet out with the ſtock of autho- 
rites which he found in my quotations, and boldly ventured 
to play his reputation againſt mine. Perhaps he may now 
repent of a loſs which is not eaſily recovered ; but if I had 
not ſurmounted my almoſt inſuperable reluctance to a pub- 
he diſpute, many a reader might {till be dazzled by the ve- 
hemence of his aſſertions, and might till believe that Mr. 
Davis had detected ſeveral wilful and important miſrepre- 
lentations in my Two laſt Chapters. But the confederate 
Doctors appear to be ſcholars of a higher form and longer 
experience ; they enjoy a certain rank in their academical 
world; and* as- their zeal is enlightened by ſome rays of- 
knowledge, {o their deſire to ruin the credit of their adver- 
fary is occaſionally checked by the apprehenſion of injuring 
their own. Thele reſtraints, to which Mr. Davis was a 
ſtranger, have confined them to a very narrow and humble 
path of hiſtorical criticiſm; and if I were to correct, ac- 
cording to their wiſhes, all the particular facts * 
f whic 


mpions who are inliſted in the ſervice - 
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| which they hive advanced ans y-oljeRtions, theſe corredtinng 
admitted 10 their fulleſt extent, would ty fume Wars 


the ruſtic cudgel of two ſtaunch and 


| duct of Cyprian; as 
Le Clerc, Moſheim, and myſe 
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rials for a decent liſt of erradta. 
The lgmatical part of their work, ' which | in very fo 
of the word ord deſerves the appellation; is ill e en 
ge my attention. I had declined the 1 
D Va rguments, when they | were managech hy 4 cu 
did — bers adverſary ; and it would be inconſiſten 
enough, if I ſhould have refuſed to draw my ſword jn ho- 
nourable combat againſt the keen and wAll-etpered by wea- 
pon of Dr. Watſon, for the ſole purpoſe of encoun 
urdy Polemics. 
I ſhall not enter any farther into the character and con- 
am ſenſible that, if the . of 
If, is reprobated” by Dre 


Chelſum and his ally, the difference muſt ſubſiſt, till we 
ſhall entertain the ſame notions of moral virtue and eccleſi- 
aſtical power *. If Dr. Randolph will allow chat the 
primitive Clergy received, managed, and diſtributed the 
tithes, and other charitable donations of the faithful, the 
diſpute between ut will be a diſpute of words T. I {hall 


not amuſe myſelf with proving that the learned Origen muſt 


of the Church his 


( 

| 

i 

[ 

7 

f 

bs 

have derived from the inſpired authori 0 

knowledge, not indeed of the authenticity. but of the in. 0 

tration of the four Evangeliſts, two of whom are not in b 

the rank of the Apoſtles . I ſhall ſubmit to the judgment - 

of the Public, whether the Athanaſian Creed is not read th 

and received in the Church of England, 'and 'whether the be 

wiſeſt and moſt virtuous of the Pagans & believed the Ca- fi 
tholic faith, which is declared in the Athanaſian Creed to 
be abſolutely neceſſary for ſalvation. As little ſhall I think 
myſelf intereſted in t * elaborate diſquiſitions with which 
the Author of the 2 has owe a og number 2 

concernin amous teſtim ephus, 

palfages of 5 and Theophilus, which, weise to the 
gift of miracles, and the origin of circumciſion in Paleſtine 
or in Egypt |. If I have rejected, and rejected with ſome 
contempt, the interpolation which pious fraud has 
aukwardly inſerted in the text of - Joſephus, I may 
deem myſelf ſecure behind the ſhield of learned and pious 

eritits (ſee in ne Le Clerc, in his Ars Critica, | 


71S Gibbon, p. 558, 559. Chelfum, p. 132139. 
- + Gibbon, p. 592. andolph in Chelſum, p. 123. 
9 Gibbon, p. 551. N. 33. Gutene p- 38. 


Gibbon, p. 565, N. 70. Chelſum, p. 66, ö 
Chelggm's Remarks, p · 19. * W 5 
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| part iii. ſect. i. S. 15. and Lardner's Teſtimonies, Vol. I. 
p. 150. &c.], WhO have condemned this paſſage: and 
think it very natural that Dr. Chelſum ſhould embrace the 
contrary opinion, which is not deſtitute of able advocates. 
The paſſages of Irenæus and Theophilus were thoroughly | 
| fiſted in the controverſy. about the duration of Miracles; 
and as the works of Dr. Middleton may be found in every 
library, ſo it ĩs not impoſſible that a diligent ſearch may ſtill 
diſcover ſome remains of the 7 of his adverſaries. 
In mentioning the confeſſion of the Syrians of Paleſtine, 
that they had received from Egypt the rite of circumciſion, 
T had ſimply alledged the teſtimony of Herodotus, without 
expreſsly adopting the ſentiment of Mariham. But I had 
always imagined, that in theſe doubtful and indifferent 
_ queſtions, which have been ſolemnly argued before the tri- 
bunal of the Public, every ſcholar was at liberty to chuſe 
his fide, without aſſigning his reaſons; nor can I yet per- 
ſuade myſelf, that either Dr. Chelſum, or he 1 are 
likely to enforce, by any new arguments, the opinions 
which we have reſpectively followed. The only novelty 
for which I can perceive myſelf indebted to Dr. Chelſun? 
is the very extraordinary Scepticiſm which he inſinuates 
concerning the time of Herodotus, who, according to the 
chronology. of ſome, flouriſhed during the time of the 
Jewiſh captivity . Can it be neceſſary to inform a Divine, 
that the dune which laſted ſeventy years, according to 
the prophecy. of Jeremiah, was terminated in the year 536 
before Chriſt, by the edict which Cyrus publiſhed in the 
firſt year of his reign ? (Jeremiah, xxv. 11, 12. xxix. 10. 
Ezra, i. t..&c.., Uſher and Prideaux, under the years 606. 
and $36.) > Can it be neceſſary to inform a man of letters, 
that Herodotus was fifty-three years old at the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnefian war (Aulus Gellius, Noct. Attic. 
xy, 23. from the commentaries of Pamphila), and conſe- 
quently that he was born in the year before Chriſt 484, fifty- 
two years after the end of the Jewiſh captivity ? As this well 
atteſted fact is not expoſed to the ſlighteſt doubt or difficulty, 
| am ſomewhat curious to learn the names of thoſe un- 
known authors, whoſe chronology Dr. Chelſum has al- 
lawed as the ſpecious foundation of a probable hypotheſis. 
The Author of the Remarks does not ſeem indeed to have 
cultivated, with much care or ſucceſs, the province of lite- 
rary hiſtory ; as a very moderate acquaintance with that 
uſeful branch of Meet renee have ſaved him from a 
politive miſtake, much lets excuſable that the doubt which 
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' he. entertains about the time of Herodotus, He ſtyles 
Suidas a Heathen writer, who lived about the end of the 


& tenth century *. I admit the period which he afh 

to Suidas ; and which is well aſcertained by Dr. Bentley. 
(See his Reply to Boyle, p. 22, 23.) We are led to fix 
this epoch, by the chronology which this Heathen writer 


haas deduced from Adam, to the death of the emperor John 
Zimiſces, A. D. 975: and a crowd of Pater mis be 


produced, as the unanſwerable evidence of his Chriſtianity. 
But the moſt unanſwerable of all is the very date, which 18 


not a Jan between us. The e flouriſhed 


under Juſtinian (ſee Agathias, L. ii. p. 65. 66.) appear to 
have been the laſt of the Heathen writers; and the ancient 
religion of the Greeks was annihilated almoſt four hundred 
After this animadverſion, which is not intended either to 
inſult the failings of my Adyerſary, or to provide a con- 
venient excuſe <4 my own 8 ſhall proceed tÞ ſelect 
two important parts of Dr. Chelſum's Remarks, from 


years before the birth of Suidas. 


which the candid reader may form ſome opinion of the 


whole. They relate to the military ſervice of the firſt 


Chriſtians, and. to the hiſtorical character of Euſebius; and 


TT 5-3 » % 


they expoſed themſelves to the reproaches of the Pagans, 
by their obſtinate refuſal to take an active part in the ciyil 
adminiſtration, or military defence of the empire ; that the 
objections of Celſus appear to have been mutilated by his 
adverſary Origen ; and that the Apologiſts, to whom the 
public dangers were urged, returned obſcure and ambiguous 
anſwers, as they were unwilling to diſcloſe the true ground 
of their ſecurity, their opinion of the approaching end of 
the world f. K another place I had related, from the acts 
of Ruinart, the action and puniſhment of the Centurion 
Marcellus, who was put to death for renouncing the ſervice 
in a public and ſeditious manner. | „ 

On this occaſion Dr. Chelſum is extremely alert. He 


denies my facts, controverts my opinions, and, 


- 


2 


„with a po- 
liteneſs worthy of Mr. Davis himſelf, inſinuates that [ 
borrowed the ſtory of Marcellus, not from Ruinart, but 
from Voltaire. My learned adverſary thinks it highly im- 


® Chelſum, p. 73. f Gibbon, p. 530, 5381, f 1d. p. 68e. 
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Dr. Chelſum himſelf is perſonal 
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probable. that Origen ſhould dare to mutilate the objections 
of Celſus, “ whoſe work was, in all probability, extant at 


«. the time he made this reply. In ſuch caſe, had he even 
been inclined to treat his adverſary unfairly, he muſt yet 
« ſurely have been with-held from the attempt, through the 


«, fear of detection. The experience both of ancient and 
modern controverſy has indeed convinced me that this rea- 
ſoning, juſt and natural as it may ſeem, is totally, incon- 


cluſive, and that the generality of diſputants, eſpecially in 


religious conteſts, are of a much more daring and intrepid 


ſpirit.” For the truth of this remark, I ſhall content myſelf 
with producing a recent and _ ſingular example, in which 

y intereſted, He charges + 
me with paſſing over in ( filence the important and unſuſ- 
« pected teſtimony of a. Heathen hiſtorian (Dion Caſſius) 
to the perſecution of Domitian; and he affirms, that [ 
have produced that teſtimony ſo far =__ as it relates to 
« Clemens and Domitilla; yet in the very ſame paſſage fol- 


« lows immediately, that on a like occaſion MANY OTHERS 


« were alſo condemned. Some of them were put to death, 
« others ſuffered the confiſcation of their goods 4. Although 
I ſhould not be aſhamed to undertake the apology of Nero 


or Domitian, if I thought them innocent of any particular 
crime with which zeal or malice had unjuſtly branded their 


memory; yet I ſhould indeed bluſh, if, in favour of tyranny, 
or even in fayour of virtue, I had ſuppreſſed the truth and 
evidence of hiſtorical facts. But the Reader will feel ſome 
ſurpriſe, when he has convinced himſelf that, in the three 
editions of my Firſt Volume, after relating the death of 


Clemens, and the exile of Domitilla, I continue to allege 


the ENTIRE-TESTIMONY of Dion, in the following words : 


« and ſentences either of death, or of confiſcation, were 


pronounced againſt a GREAT NUMBER OF PERSONS who 
« were involved in the ſame accuſation. The guilt imputed 
« to their charge, was that of Atheiſm and Jewiſh manners; 
* 2 {ingular aſſociation of ideas which cannot with any pro- 
« priety be applied except to the Chriſtians, as they were 
“ obſcurely and imperfectly viewed by the magiſtrates and 
« writers of that period.” Dr. Chelſum has not been de- 


terred by the fear of detection, from this ſcandalous mutilation 


of the popular work of a living adverſary. But Celſus had 
been dead above fifty years before Origen publiſhed his Apo- 
logy; and the copies of an ancient work, inſtead of being 
nitantaneouſly multiplied by the operation of the preſs, wers 
ſeparately and lowly tranſcribed by the labour of the hand. 


* Chelſum, p. 118, 119. + 1d. p. 188. 1 Gibbon, p. 645. 
Vor. III. BB | 
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If any modern divine ſhould ſtil] maintain that the fidelity 
of Origen was ſecured by motives more honourable than the 
fear of detection, he may learn from Jerom the difference of 
the gymnaſtic and dogmatic ſtyles. Truth is the object of 
: the one, victory of the other; and the ſame arts which would 
diſgrace the ſincerity of the teacher, ſerve only to diſplay 
the ſkill of the diſputant. After juſtifying his own pralle 
by that of the orators and philoſophers, Jerom defends him- 
ſelf by the more reſpectable authority of Chriſtian apologiſts, 
« How many thouſand lines, fays he, have been compoſed 
« againſt Celſus and Porphyry, by Origen, Methodius, 
« Euſebius, Apollinaris? Confider with what arguments 
& with what ſlippery problems, they elude the inventions of 
« the Devil; and how, in their controverſy with the Gen. 
& tiles, they are ſometimes obliged to ſpeak, not what they 
cc really think, but what is moſt advantageous for the cauſe 
cc they defend.“ „ Origenes, &c. multis verſuum millibus 
cc ſcribunt adverſus Celſum et Porphyrium. Conſiderate 
4 quibus argumentis et quam lubricis problematibus diaboli 
cc ſpixitu contexta ſubvertunt: et quia interdum coguntur 
“ loqui, non quod ſentiunt, ſed quod neceſſe eſt dicunt ad- 
& s verſus ea que dicunt Gentiles.” - (Pro Libris adverſ. 
Jovinian. Apolog. tom. ii. p. 135.7“) 1£- 
Vet Dr. Chelſum may ſtill aſk, and he has a right to aſk, 
why in this particular inſtance I ſuſpect the pious Origen of 
mutilating the objections of his adverſary. From a very 
obvious, and, in my opinion, a very deciſive circutnſtance. 
Celſus was a Greek philoſopher, the friend of. Lucian; and 
I thought that, although he might ſupport error by ſophiſtry, 
he would not write nonſenſe in his own language. I renounce 
my ſuſpicion, if the moſt attentive reader is able to under- 
ſtand the deſign and purport of a paſſage which is given as 2 
formal quotation from Celſus, and which begins with the 
following words: Ov am Bd: £5410 averroy G8 AfyobToG, wy &c, 
(Origen contr. Celſum, L. viii. p. 425. edit. Spencer, Can- 
tab. 1677.) I have carefully inſpected the original, I have 
availed myſelf of the learning of Spencer, and even Bou- 
hereau, (for I ſhall always diſclaim the abſurd and affected 
pedantry of uſing without ſcruple a Latin verſion, but of 
deſpiſing the aid of a French tranſlation,) and the ill ſuccels 
of my efforts has countenanced the ſuſpicion to which I fil 
adhere, with a juſt mixture of doubt and heſitation. Origen 
very boldly denies, that any of the Chriftians have affirmed 
what is imputed to them by Celſus, in this unintelligible 
quotation; and it may eaſily be credited, that none 


maintained what none can comprehend, Dr, 2 has 
x | produc 
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produced the words of Origen; but on this occaſion there 
is a ſtrange ambiguity in the language of the modern divine#, 
as if he wiſhed to inſinuate what he dared not affirm; and 
every reader muſt conclude, from his ſtate of the queſtion, 
that Origen expreſsly denied the truth of the accuſation of 
Celſus, who had accuſed the Chriſtians of declining to aſſiſt 
their fellow-ſubjects in the military defence of the empire, 
aſſailed on every ſide by the arms of the Barbarians. 
Will Dr. Chelſum juſtify to the world, can he juſtify to 
his own feelings, the abuſe which he has made even of the 
privileges of the Gymnaſtic ſtyle? Careleſs and haſty indeed 
muſt have been his peruſal of Origen, if he did not perceive 
that the ancient apologiſt, who makes a ſtand on ſome inci- 
dental queſtion, admits the accuſation of his adverſary, that 
the Chriſtians refuſed to bear arms even at the command of 
their ſovereign. “ Kai & ovorgariworrla jw avrw, x e]. 
(Origen, L. viii. p. 427.) He endeavours to palliate this 
undutiful refuſal, by repreſenting that the Chriſtians had their 
peculiar camps, in which they inceſſantly combated for the 
ſafety of the emperor and the empire, by lifting up their 
right hands—in prayer. The apologiſt ſeems to hope that. 
his country will be ſatisfied with this ſpiritual aid, and dex- 
terouſly confounding the colleges of Roman prieſts with the 
multitudes which ſwelled the Catholic church, he claims for 
his brethren, in all the provinces, the exemption from mili- 
tary ſervice, which was enjoyed by the ſacerdotal order. 
But as this excuſe might not readily be allowed, Origen 
looks forward with a lively faith to that auſpicious revolution, 
which Celſus had rejected as impoſſible, when all the nations | 
of the habitable earth, renouncing their paſſions and their R 
arms, ſhould embrace the pure doctrines of the Goſpel, and 
lead a life of peace and innocence under the immediate pro= 
tection of Heaven. The faith of Origen ſeems to be prin- 
cipally founded on the predictions of the Prophet Zepha- 
niah (See iii. 9, 10.); and he prudently obſerves, that the 
prophets often ſpeak ſecret things ( aroggnrw Ayzos, p. 420.) 
which may be underſtood by thoſe who can underſtand them; 
and that if this ſtupendous change cannot be effected while 
we retain our bodies, it may be accompliſhed as ſoon as we 
[hall be releaſed from them. Such is the reaſoning of Ori- 
zen: though I have not followed the order, I have faithfully 
preſer ved the ſubſtance of it; which fully juſtifies the truth 
ad propriety of my obſervations. | 
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| Vindication of Some Paſſages in Chapters XV. and XVI. 


The execution of Marcellus, the Centurion, is naturally 
connected with the Apology of Ori en, as the former de- 
clared by his actions, what the latter had affirmed in his 
writings, that the conſcience of a devout, Chriſtian would 

, Not allow him to bear arms, even -at the command of his 
ſovereign. I had repreſented this religious ſcruple as one. of 

the motives which provoked Marcellus, on the day of a 
public feſtival, to throw away the enſigns of his office; and 
I preſumed to obſerve, that ſuch an act of deſertion would 
have been puniſhed in any government according. to martial 
or even civil law. Dr. Chelſum & very bluntly accuſes me 
of miſrepreſenting the ſtory, and of ſuppreſſing thoſe cir- 
cumſtances which would have defended the Centurion from 
the unjuſt imputation thrown by me upon his conduct. [The 

_ diſpute between the advocate for Marcellus and myſelf lies in 
a very narrow compaſs; as the whole evidence is compriſed 
in a ſhort, ſimple, and, I believe, authentic narrative. 

I. In another place I obſerved, and even preſſed the ob- 

. ſervation, « that the innumerable deities and rites of Poly- 
ce theiſm were cloſely interwoven with every circumſtance 
ce of buſineſs or pleaſure, of public or of private life;“ and 
J had particularly ſpecified how much the Roman diſcipline 
was connected with the national ſuperſtition. A ſolemn 
oath of fidelity was repeated every year in the name of the 
gods and of the genius of the Emperor, public and daily 
ſacrifices were porta rmed at the head of the camp, the legio- 
nary was continually tempted, or rather compelled, to join 
in the idolatrous worſhip of his fellow-ſoldiers; and had not 

any ſcruples been entertained of the lawfulneſs of war, it is 
not eaſy to underſtand how any ſerious. Chriſtian could inliſt 
under a banner which has been juſtly termed the rival of the 
Croſs. © Vexilla æmula Chriſti.” (Tertullian de Corona 
Militis, c. xi.) With regard to the ſoldiers, who before 
their converſion were already engaged in the military life, 
fear, habit, ignorance, neceſſity, might bend them to. ſome 
acts of occaſional conformity; and as long as they abſtained 
from abſolute and intentional idolatry, their behaviour was 

excuſed by the indulgent, and cenſured by the more rigid 
caſuiſts. (See the whole Treatiſe de Corona Militis.) We 
are ignorant of the adyentures and character of the Centu- 
rion Marcellus, how long he had conciliated the profeſſion 
of arms and of the Goſpel, whether he was only a Cate- 
chumen, or whether he was initiated by the ſacrament of 
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baptiſm. We are likewiſe at a loſs to aſcertain the parti- 
cular act of idolatry which fo ſuddenly and fo forcibly pro- 
voked his pious indignation. As he else his faith in the 
midſt of a public entertainment given on the birth-day of 
Galerius, he muſt have been ſtartled by ſome of the ſacred 
and convivial rites (Convivia iſta profana reputans) of 
prayers, or vows, or libations, or, perhaps, by the offenſive 
eircumſtance of eating the meats which had been offered to 
the idols. But the ſcruples of Marcellus were not confined 
to theſe accidental impurities; they evidently reached the 
_ eſſential duties of his profeſſion; and when, before the tri- 
bunal of 'the magiſtrates, he avowed his faith at the hazard 
of his life, the Centurion declared, as his cool and deter- 
mined perſuaſion, that it does not become a Chriſtian man, 
who is the ſoldier of the Lord Chriſt, to bear arms for any 
object of earthly concern. * Non enim decebat Chriſtia- 
« num hominem moleſtiis ſecularibus militare, qui Chriſto 
« Domino militat.” A formal declaration, which clearly 
diſengages from each other the different queſtions of war and 
idolatry. With regard to both theſe queſtions, as they were 
underſtood by the primitive Chriſtians, I wiſh to refer the 
reader to the ſentiments and authorities of Mr. Moyle, a 
bold and ingenious critic, who read the Fathers as their 
judge, and not as their ſlave, and who has refuted, with the 
molt patient candour, all that learned prejudice could ſuggeſt 
in favour of the filly ſtory of the Thundering Legion. (See 
Moyle's Works, Vol. ii. p. 84—88. 111—116. 163—212. 
298—302. 327-341.) And here let me add, that the 
paſſage of Origen, who in the name of his brethren diſ- 
claims the duty of military ſervice, is underſtood by Mr. 
Moyle in its true and obvious ſignification. 13 
2. I know not where Dr. Chelſum has imbibed the prin- 
ciples of logic or morality which teach him to approve the 
conduct of Marcellus, who threw down his rod, his belt, 
and his arms, at the head of the legion, land pn re- 
nounced the military fervice, at the very time when he found 
himſelf obliged to offer ſacrifice. Yet ſurely this is a very 
falſe notion of the condition and duties of a Roman Centu- | 
ron. Marcellus was bound, by a ſolemn oath, to ſerve with 
fidelity till he ſhould be regularly diſcharged ; and according 
to the ſentiments which Dr: Chelſum aſeribes to him, he was 
not releaſed from his oath by any miſtaken opinion of the 
unlawfulneſs of war. I would propoſe it as a cafe of con- 
ſcience to any philoſopher, or even to any caſuiſt in Europe, 
Whether a particular order, which cannot be reconciled 
with virtue or piety, diſſolves the ties of a roo you 
a. e lawfu 
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lawful obligation? And whether, if they had been con- 
ſulted by the Chriſtian Centurion, they would not have di- 
rected him to increaſe his diligence in the execution of his 
military functions, to refuſe to yield to any act of 1 756 

? 


and patiently to expect the conſequences, of. ſuch, a. refuſal? 


religion, inſtead of diſtinguiſhing between the duties of the 
ſoldier and of the Chriſtian, Marcellus, with imprudent 
zeal, ruſhed forwards to ſeize the crown of martyrdom, 
He might have privatcly gonfeſſed himſelf guilty to the tri- 


But, inftead of obeying the mild and moderate dictates. of 


bune or prefect under whom he ſerved: he choſe on the day 


of a public feſtival to diſturb the order of the camp, He 
inſulted, without neceſſity, the religion of his ſovereign and 
of his country, by the epithets. of contempt which he be- 


ſtowed on the Roman gods. Deos veſtros ligneos et lapi- 


cc deos adorare contemno, quæ ſunt idola ſurda et muta,” 
Nay more; at the head of the legion, and in the face of the 
ſtandards, the Centurion Marcellus openly renounced his 


allegiance to the Emperors. © Ex hoc militare Id PERA- 


« TORIBUS VEST RIS defiſto.” From this moment I no 
longer ſerve YOUR EMPERORS, are the important words of 
Marcellus, which his advocate has not thought proper to 
tranſlate. I again make my appeal to any lawyer, to any 
military man, Whether, under ſuch circumftances, the 
pronoun your has not a ſeditious, and even treaſonable im- 


port? And whether the officer who ſhould make this decla- 
ration, and at the ſame time throw away his ſword at the 


head of the regiment, would not be condemned for mutiny 
and deſertion by any court-martial in Europe? I am the ra- 
ther diſpoſed to judge favourably of the conduct of the Roman 
government, as I cannot diſcover any deſire to take advan- 
tage of the indiſeretion of Marcellus. Ihe commander of 


the legion ſeemed to lament that it was not in his power to 
diſſemble this raſh action. After a delay of more than three 


months, the Centurion was examined before the Vice-prz- 
fect, his ſuperior judge, who offered him the faireft oppor- 
tunities of expiaining or qualifying his ſeditious expreſſions, 
and at laſt condemned him to loſe his head; not ſimply be- 
cauſe he was a Chriſtian, but becauſe he had violated his 
military oath, thrown away his belt, and publicly blaſphemed 
the Gods and the Emperors. Perhaps the impartial reader 
will confirm the ſentence of the Vice-prefet Agricolanus, 
Ita ſe habcnt facta Marcelli, ut hæc diſcip/ing debeant 
* vindicar,”;.: 5 e 
Notwithſtanding the plaineſt evidence, Dr. Chelſum wil 
not believe that either Origen in theory, or Marcellus in 
practice, could ſeriouſly object to the uſe of arms; © 2 
X N | « cauſe 
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« cauſe it is well known, that, far from declining the buſi- 
_ «neſs of war altogether, whole legions of Chriſtians ſerved 


cc in the Imperial armies *. I have not yet diſcovered, in. 


the author or authors of the Remarks, many traces of a 
clear and enlightened underſtanding, yet I cannot ſuppoſe 


them ſo deſtitute of every reaſoning principle, as to imagine 
that they here allude to the conduct of the Chriſtians who 


embraced the profeſſion of arms after their religion had ob- 
tained a public eſtabliſhment, Whole legions of Chriſtians 
ſerved under the banners of Conſtantine and Juſtinian, as 


whole regiments of - Chriſtians are now inliſted in the ſervice © 


of France or England. The repreſentation which I had 
given, was confined to the principles and practice of the 
church of which Origen and Marcellus were members, be- 
fore the ſenſe of public and private intereſt had reduced the 
lofty ſtandard of evangelical perfection to the ordinary level 
of human nature. In thoſe primitive times, where. are the 
Chriſtian legions that ſerved in the Imperial armies? Our 
eccleſiaſtical Pompeys may ſtamp with their foot, but no 
armed men will ariſe out of the earth, except the ghoſts of 
the Thundering and the Thebæan legions; the former re- 
nowned for a. miracle, and the latter for a martyrdom. 
Either the two Proteſtant Doctors muſt acquieſce under 
ſome imputations which are better underſtood than expreſſed, 
or they muſt prepare, in the full light and freedom of the 
eighteenth century, to undertake the defence of two obſolete 
legions, the leaſt abſurd of which ſtaggered the well-diſci- 
plined credulity of a Franciſcan Friar. - (See Pagi Critic. ad 
Annal. Baronii, A. D. 174. tom. i. p. 168.) Very diffe- 
rent was the ſpirit and taſte of the learned and ingenuous 
Dr. Jortin, who, after treating the ſilly ſtory of the Thun- 
dering Legion with the contempt it deſerved, continues in 
the following words: “ Moyle wiſhes no greater penance to 
« the believers of the Thundering Legion, than that they 
“ may alſo believe the Martyrdom of the Thebzan Legion 
„ (Moyle's Works, vol. ii. p. 103.): to which good wiſh, 
« 1 fay with Le Clerc (Bibliotheque A. et M. tom. xxvii. 
p. 1% — 5 1 


Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Mævi.“ 


(Jortin's Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 367. 

2d Edition, London, 1767.) | 
Yet I ſhall not attempt to conceal a formidable army of 

Chriſtians and even of Martyrs, which is ready to inlift 


* Chelſum, b. 113. 1 
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under the banners of the confederate Doctors, if they will 
accept their ſervice. As a ſpecimen of the extravagant 
legends of the middle age, I had produced the inſtance of 
ten thouſand Chriſtian ſoldiers ſuppoſed to have been eruci- 
fed on Mount Ararat, by the order either of Trajan or 
HFadrian “. For the mention and for the confutation of this 
| Rtory, I had appealed to a papiſt and à proteſtant; to the 
learned Tillemont (Mem. Eceleſiaſt. tom. ii. part ii. p. 
438.), and to the diligent Geddes (Miſcellanies, vol. ii. 
p. 203.), and when T — was not afraid to ſay there are 
few hiſtories which appear more fabulous, I was not aſhamed 
of diſmiſſing the fable with ſilent contempt. We may trace 
the degrees of fiction as well as thoſe of credibility,” and 
the impartial critic will not place on the ſame level the bap- 
tiſm of Philip and the donation of Conſtantine. But in 
conſidering the crucifixion of the ten thouſand Chriſtian 
ſoldiers, we are not reduced to the neceflity of weighing any 
internal probabilities; or of diſproving any external teſtimo- 
nies. This legend, the e of which muſt ſtrike every 
rational mind, ſtands naked and unſupported by the autho- 
Tity of any writer who lived within a thoufand years of the 
age of Trajan, and has not been able to obtain the poor 
ſanction of the uncorrupted martyrologies which were framed 
in the moſt credulous period of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, The 
two Proteſtant Doctors will probably reject the unſubſtantial 
preſent which has been offered them; yet there is one of my 
adverſaries, the anonymous Gentleman, who boldly declares 
Himſelf the votary of the ten thouſand martyrs, and chal- | 
lenges me ©« to dicredit a FACT which hitherto by: many 
c has been looked upon as well eſtabliſhed f. It is pity t 
that a prudent confeſſor did not whiſper in his ear, that, t 
although the martyrdom of theſe military Saints, like that of t 
the eleven thouſand virgins, may contribute to the edification 8 
of the faithful, theſe wonderful tales ſhould not be rafhly 2 
expoſed to the jealous and inquiſitive eye of thoſe- profanc t 
Critics, whoſe examination always precedes, and ſometimes T 
checks, their religious aſſent. i . 
Cxaxac- II. A grave and pathetic complaint is introduced by Dr. 
ra AND Chelſum, into his preface t, that Mr. Gibbon, who has 
Evizzic, Often referred to the Fathers of the church, ſeems to have 
entertained a general diſtruſt of thoſe reſpectable witneſſes. 
The critic is ſcandalized at the epithets of ſcanty and /uſp!- 
cious, which are applied to the materials of eccleſiaftical 
hiſtory, and if he cannot impeach the truth of the former, 


® Gibbon, p. 654+ W. 74. f Remarks, p. 65, 66, 67 f P. l. 1 
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latter. He aſſumes, with peculiar zeal, the defence of 


Euſebius, the venerable parent of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and 
labours to reſcue his character from the gro/s miſrepreſenta- 
tion on which Mr. Gibbon has openly inſiſted“ . He ob- 
ſerves, as if he ſagaciouſly foreſaw the objection, « That it 
will not be ſufficient here to allege a few inſtances of ap- 
c parent credulity in ſome of the Fathers, in order to fix a 
« general charge of ſuſpicion on all.” But it may be ſuffi- 
cient to allege a clear and fundamental principle of hiſtorical 
as well as legal Criticiſm, that whenever we are deſtitute of 
the means of comparing the teſtimonies of the oppoſite par- 
ties, the evidence of any witneſs, however illuſtrious by his 


rank and titles, is juſtly to be ſſpected in his own cauſe. 
It is unfortunate enough, that I ſhould be engaged with ad- 
verſaries, whom their habits of ſtudy and converſation appear 
to have left in total ignorance of the principles which uni- 
verſally regulate the opinions and practice of mankind. 

As the ancient world was not diſtracted by the fierce con- 
flicts of hoſtile ſects, the free and eloquent writers of Greece 
and Rome had fe opportunities of indulging their paſſions, 
or of exerciſing their impartiality in the relation of religious 
events. Since the origin of Theological Factions, ſome 


Hiſtorians, Ammianus Marcellinus, Fra-Paolo, Thuanus, 


Hume, and perhaps a few others, have deſerved the ſingular 
praiſe of holding the balance with a ſteady and equal hand. 
Independent and. unconnected, they contemplated with the 
{ame indifference, the opinions and intereſts of the con- 


tending parties; or, if they were ſeriouſly attached to a par- 
ticular ſyſtem, they were armed with a firm and moderate 


temper, which enabled them to ſuppreſs their affections, and 
to ſacrifice their reſentments. In this ſmall, but venerable 
Synod of Hiſtorians, Euſebius cannot claim a ſeat. I had 
acknowledged, and I ſtill think, that his character was leſs 
tinctured with'credulity than that of moſt of his contempo- 
raries; but as his enemies muſt admit, that he was ſincere 
and earneſt in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, ſo the warmeſt 
of his admirers, or at leaſt of his readers, muſt diſcern, and 
will probably applaud, the. religious zeal which diſgraces or 
acorns every page of his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, This labo- 
rious and uſeful. work was publiſhed at a time, between the 
defeat of Licinius and the Council of Nice, when the re- 
{entment of the Chriftians was ſtill warm, and when the 


Pagans were aſtoniſhed and diſmayed by the recent victory 
and converſion of the great Conſtantine. The materials, 1 


Chelſum and Randolph, p. 220-238, 
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picious, were extracted from the accounts which the Chriſ- 


tians themſelves had given of their own ſufferings, and of 
the cruelty of their enemies. The Pagans had fo long and 
fo  contemptuouſly neglected the. riſing greatneſs of the 
Church, that the Biſhop of Cæſarea had little either to hope 
or to fear from the writers of the oppoſite party; almoſt all 
of that little which did exiſt, has been accidentally loft, or 
purpoſely deſtroyed ; and the candid enquirer may vainly wiſh 
to compare with the Hiſtory of Eutebius, fome Heathen 
narrative of the perſecutions of Decius and Diocletian, 
Under theſe circumſtances, it is the duty of an impartial 
judge to be counſel for the priſoner, who is incapable of 
making any defence for himſelf; and it is the firſt office of 
a counſel to examine with diſtruſt and ſſpician the intereſted 
evidence of the accuſer; Reaſon juſtifies the ſuſpicion, and 
it is confirmed by the conſtant experience of modern Hif- 
tory, in almoſt every inſtance where we have an opportunity 
of comparing the mutual complaints and apologies' of the 
religious factions, who have diſturbed 'each other's happineſs 
in this world, for the fake of ſecuring it in the next. 
As we are deprived of the means of contraſting the ad- 
verſe relations of the Chriſtians and Pagans; it is the more 
incumbent on us to improve the opportunities of trying the 
narratives of Euſebius, by the original, and ſometimes oc- 
caſional, teſtimonies of the more ancient writers of his own 
party. Dr. Chelſum * has obſerved, that the celebrated 
paſſage of Origen, which has ſo much thinned the ranks of 
the army of Martyrs, muſt be confined to the perſecutions 
that had already happened. I cannot diſpute this ſagacious 
remark, but I ſhall venture to add, that this paſſage more 
immediately relates to the religious tempeſts which had been 
excited in the time and country of Origen; and till more 
particularly to the city of- Alexandria, and to the perſecution 
of Severus, in which young Origen ſucceſsfully exhorted his 
father, to ſacrifice his life and fortune for the cauſe of Chriſt, 
From ſuch unqueſtionable evidence, I am authoriſed to con- 
clude, that the number of holy victims who ſealed their faith 
with their blood, was not, on this occaſion, very conſide- 
rable : but I cannot reconcile this fair concluſion with the 
poſitive declaration of Euſebius (L. vi. c. 2. p. 258.), that 
at Alexandria, in the perſecution of Severus, an innume- 
rable, at leaſt an indefinite multitude (vgs) of Chriſtians 
were honoured with the crown of Martyrdom. The advo- 
Cates for Euſebius may exert their critical {kill in proving 


* Gibbon, p. 653. Chelſum, p. 204-207. chat 
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vertible terms, but they will hardly ſucceed in diminiſhing 


ſo palpable a contradiction, or in removing the ſuſpicion 


which rp fixes itſelf on the hiſtorical character of the 
Biſhop of Cæſarea. This unfortunate experiment taught 
me to read, with becoming caution, the looſe and declama- 
tory ſtyle which ſeems to magnify the multitude of Martyrs 
and Confeſſors, and to aggravate the nature of their ſuffer. 
ings. From the ſame motives I ſelected, with careful ob- 
ſervation, the more certain account of the number of per- 
ſons who actually ſuffered death in the province of Paleſtine, 
during the whole eight years of the laſt and moſt rigorous 
perſecution. - 55 5 Tor: wh 
Beſides the reaſonable grounds of ſuſpicion, which ſuggeſt 


| themſelves to every liberal mind, againſt the credibility of 


the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, and of Euſebius, their vene- 
rable leader, I had taken notice of two very remarkable 
paſſages of the Biſhop of Cæſarea. He frankly, or at leaft 
indireCtly, declares, that in treating of the laſt perſecution, 
« he has related whatever might redound to the: glory, and 
« ſuppreſſed all that could tend to the diſgrace, of Reli- 
« gionk. “ Dr. Chelſum, who, on this occaſion, moſt 
lamentably exclaims that we ſhould hear Eutebius, before 
we utterly. condemn him, has provided, with the aſſiſtance 


of his worthy colleague, an elaborate defence for their com- 


mon patron 3 and as if he were ſecretly conſcious of the 
weakneſs of the cauſe, he has contrived the reſource of in- 
trenching himſelf in a very muddy ſoil, behind three ſeveral 
fortifications, which do not exactly ſupport each other. The 
advocate for the ſincerity of Euſebius maintains: 1ſt, That 


he never made ſuch a declaration: 2dly, That he had a 


right to make it: and, '3dly, That he did not obſerve it. 
Theſe ſeparate and almoſt inconſiſtent apologies, I ſhall 
ſeparately conſider. | CEE | 3 

1. Dr. Chelſum is at a loſs how to reconcile, I beg 
pardon for weakening the force of his dogmatic ſtyle; he 
declares, that, © It is plainly impoſſible to reconcile the 
« exprets words of the charge exhibited, with any part of 
« either of the paſſages appealed to in ſupport of it f.“ If 
he means, as I think he muſt, that the expreſs words of my 
text cannot be found in that of Euſebius, I congratulate the 
importance of the diſcovery. But was it poſſible? Could it 
be my deſign to quote the words of Euſebius, when J re- 
duced into, one ſentence the ſpirit and ſubſtance of two 


* Gibbon, p. 699. + Chelſum, p. 232. : 
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charged the duties, of a fair Interpreter; nor ſhall I refuſe to 
reſt the proof of my fidelity on the tranſlation of thoſe two 
paſſages of Euſebius, which Dr. Chelſum produces in his 
favour*, « But it is not our part to deſcribe the ſad cal. 
« mities which at laſt befel them (the Chrifians), ſince it 
« does not agree with our plan to relate their diſſenſions 
« and wickedneſs before the perſecution 5 on which account 
« we have determined to relate nothing more concerning 
«them than may ſerve to juſtify the Divine Judgment. 
« We therefore have not been induced to make mention 


either of thoſe who were tempted in the perſecution, or 


de of thoſe who made utter ſhipwreck of their ſalvation, 
« and who were ſunk of their own accord in the depths of 


ec the ſtorm; but ſhall only add thoſe things to our General 


« Hiſtory, which may in the firſt place be profitable to our- 
« felves, and afterwards to ow In the other paſſage, 
Euſebius, after mentioning the diſſenſions of the Confeffors 
among themſelves, again declares that it his intention to'paſs 
over all theſe things. Whatſoever things, (continues the 
* Hiſtorian, in the words of the Apoſtle, who was recom- 
« mending the practice of virtue,) whatſoever things are 
«< honeſt, whatſoever things are of good report, if there be 


« any virtue, and if there be any praiſe; theſe things Euſe- 


* bius thinks moſt fuitable to a Hiſtory of Martyrs; of 
wonderful Martyrs, is the ſplendid epithet which Dr. Chel- 
fum had not thought proper to tranſlate. I ſhould betray a 
very mean opinion of the judgment and candour of my 
readers, if J added a fingle reflection on the clear and ob- 


vious tendency of the two paſſages of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 


torian. I ſhall only obſerve, that the Biſhop of Cæſarea 
ſeems to have claimed a privilege of a ſtill more dangerous 
and extenſive nature. In one of the moſt learned and ela- 
borate works that antiquity has left us, the "Thirty-ſecond 
Chapter of the Twelfth Book of his Evangelical Prepara- 
tion bears for its title this ſcandalous Propofition, & How it 
« may be lawful and fitting to uſe falſehood as a medicine, 
« and for the benefit of thoſe who want to be deceived.” 
Ori nou worte Tw Jerk arty Pag xeno da t WhrAric TwV Ne 
r Tore Y (P. 356, Edit. Græc. Rob. Stephani, Paris 
1544.) in this paſſage he alleges a paſſage of Plato, which 
approves the occaſional practice of pious and ſalutary frauds; 
nor is Euſebius aſhamed to juſtify the ſentiments. of the 

* Chelſum, p. 228. 231. | 
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2. I had contented myſelf with obſerving, that Euſebius 
had violated one of the fundamental laws of hiſtory, Ne 
quid veri dicere non audeat ; nor could I imagine, if the fa 
was allowed, that any queſtion could poſſibly ariſe upon the 
matter of right. I was indeed miſtaken; and I now begin 


to underſtand why I have given fo little ſatisfaction to Dr. 


Chelſum, and to other critics of the ſame complexion, as 
our ideas of the duties and the privileges of an hiſtorian ap- 
pear to be ſo widely different. It is alleged, that © every 
« writer has a right to chuſe his ſubject, for the particular 
« benefit of his reader; that he has explained his own plan 
« conſiſtently; that he conſiders himſelf, according to it, 


e not as a complete hiſtorian of the times, but rather as a 


« didattic writer, whoſe main object is to make his work, 
« like the Scriptures themſelves, PROFITABLE FoR Doc- 
« TRINE ; that, as he treats only of the affairs of the 
« Church, the plan is at leaſt excuſable, perhaps peculiarly 
proper; and that he has conformed himſelf to the princi- 
ce pal duty of an hiſtorian, while, according to his imme- 
« diate deſign, he has not particularly related any of the 
&« tranſactions which could tend to the Fan we religion“. 
The hiſtorian muſt indeed be generous, who will conceal, 
by his own diſgrace, that of his country, or of his religion. 
Whatever ſubject he has choſen, whatever perſons he intro- 
duces, he owes to himſelf, to the preſent age, and to poſte- 
rity, a juſt and perfect delineation of all that may be praiſed, 
of all that may be excuſed, and of all that muſt be cenſured, 
If he fails in the diſcharge of his important office, he par- 
tally violates the ſacred obligations of truth, and diſappoints 
his readers of the inſtruction which they might have derived 


from a fair parallel of the vices and virtues of the moſt illuſ- 


* ” 


trious characters. Herodotus might range without controul 


in the ſpacious walks of the Greek and Barbaric domain, 
and Thucydides .might confine his ſteps to the narrow path 


of the Peloponneſian war; but thoſe hiſtorians would never 


| have deſerved the eſteem of poſterity, if they had deſignedly 


ſuppreſſed or tranſiently mentioned thoſe facts which could 
tend to the diſgrace of Greece or of Athens. Theſe unal- 
terable dictates of conſcience and reaſon have been ſeldom 
queſtioned, though they have been ſeldom obſerved; and we 
muſt ſincerely join in the honeſt complaint of Melchior 

74 lives of the philoſophers have been com- 


* Chelſum, p. 229, 230, 231» 
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Vindication of Some Paſſages in Chapters XV. and XVI. 
. ©'p6ſed by Laertius, and thoſe of the C#fars by Suetonius, 
6. ith a much ſtricter and more ſevere regard for hiftoric 


4 truth, than can be found in the lives of ſaints and martyrs, 
& as they are deſcribed by Catholic writers.” (See Loc 
Communes, L. xi. p. 650, apud Clericum, Epiſtol. Critic, 
v. p. 136.) And yet the partial repreſentation of truth is 
of far more pernioious conſequence in ecclefiaftical, than in 
civil hiſtory. If Laertius had concealed the defects of Plato, 


or if Suetonius had difguiſed the vices of Auguſtus, we 


ſhould have been deprived of the knowledge of ſome curious, 
and perhaps inſtructive, facts, and our idea of thoſe cele- 
brated men might have been more favourable than they de- 
ſerved; but I cannot diſcover any practical inconveniences 
which could have been the refult of our ignorance. But if 


Euſebius had fairly and circumſtantially related the ſcanda- 
lous diflenſions of the Confeſſors; if he had ſhewn that their 


virtues were tinctured with pride and obſtinacy, and that 
their lively faith was not exempt from ſome mixture of en- 
thuſiaſm; he would have armed his readers againſt the ex- 
ceſſive veneration for thoſe holy men, which imperceptibl) 
degenerated into religious worſhip. The ſucceſs of theſ, 
didactic hiſtories, by concealing or palliating every circum- 
{tance of human infirmity, was one of the moſt efficacious 
means of conſecrating the memory, the bones, and the wri- 
tings of the ſaints of the prevailing party; and a great part 
of the errors and corruptions of the Church of Rome may 


fairly be aſcribed to this criminal diflimulation of the eccleſi- 


aſtical hiftorians. As a Proteſtant Divine, Dr. Chelſum 


muſt abhor theſe corruptions; but as a Chriſtian, he ſhould 


be careful leſt his apology for the prudent choice of Euſe- 
bius ſhould fix an indie cenſure on the unreſerved ſincerity 
of the four Evangeliſts. Inſtead of confining their narra- 
tive to thoſe things which are virtuous and of good report, 
inſtead of following the plan which is here recommended as 
peculiarly proper for the affairs of the Church, the inſpired 


writers have thought it their duty to relate the moſt minute 


circumſtances of the fall of St. Peter, without conſidering 
whether the behaviour of an Apoſtle, who thrice denied his 
Divine Maſter, might redound to the honour, or to the dis- 
grace of Chriſtianity. If Dr. Chelſum ſhould be frightened 

by this unexpected conſequence, if he ſhould be deſirous of 
ſaving his faith from utter ſhipwreck, by throwing over- 
board the uſeleſs lumber of memory and reflection, I am 
not enough his enemy to impede the ſucceſs of his honeſt 
endeavours, | 


The 
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The didaRtic method of writing hiſtory was ſtill more 
profitably exerciſed by Euſebius in another work, which he 
has intitled, The Life of Conſtantine, his gracious patron 


and benefactor. Prieſts and poets have enjoyed in every age 
a privilege of flattery; but if the actions of Conſtantine are 


compared with the perfect idea of a royal faint, which, 
under his name, has been delineated by the zeal and grati- 
tude of Euſebius, the moſt indulgent reader will confeſs, 
that when I ſtyled him a courtly Bifhop®, I could only be 


reſtrained by my reſpect for the epiſcopal character from the 


uſe of a much harſher epithet. The other appellations of a 
| paſjenae declaimer, which ſeems to have ſounded ſtill more 

offenſive in the tender ears of Dr. Chelſum +4, was not ap- 
plied by me to Euſebius, but to Lactantius, or rather to the 


author of the hiſtorical declamation, De mortibus perſecu- 


torum; and indeed it is much more properly adapted to the 
Rhetorician, than to the Biſhop. Each of theſe authors 
was alike ſtudious of the glory of Conſtantine; but each of 
them directed the torrent of his invectives againſt the tyrant, 
whether Maxentius or Licinus, whoſe recent defeat was the 
actual theme of popular and Chriſtian applauſe. This ſimple 


obſervation may ſerve to extinguiſh a very trifling objee- 
tion of my critic, That Euſebius has not repreſented the 


tyrant Maxentius under the character of a Perſecutor. 
Without ſcrutinizing the conſiderations of intereſt which 
might ſupport the integrity of Baronius and Tillemont, I 
may fairly obſerve, that both thoſe learned Catholics have 
acknowledged and condemned the diflimulation of Euſebius, 
which is partly denied, and partly juſtified, by my adverſary. 


The honourable reflection of Baronius well deſerves to be 


tranſcribed. & Hæc (the paſſages already quoted) de ſuo in 
« conſcribenda perfecutionis hiſtoria Euſebius; parum ex- 
« plens numeros ſui muneris; dum .perinde ac ſi panegyrim 


ſeriberet non - hiſtoriam, triumphos dumtaxat martyrum 


atque victorias, non autem lapſus jacturamque fidelium 
Y , 


« polteris ſcripturaz monumentis curaret.” (Baron Annal. 
Eccleſiaſt. A. D., 302, No. 11. See likewiſe Tillemont, 


Mem. Eccleſ. tom. v. p. 62, 156; tom. vii. p. 130.) In a 


former inſtance, Dr. Chelſum appeared to be more credu- 
lous than a Monk: on the preſent occaſion, he has ſhewn 
himſelf leſs ſincere than a Cardinal, and more obſtinate than 
a Janſeniſt. 

3. Vet the advocate for Euſebius has ſtill another expe- 
dient in reſerve. Perhaps he made the unfortunate decla- 


Gibbon, p. 70g. 
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ration of his N perhaps he had 2 to make 
it; but at leaſt his accuſer muſt admit, that he has ſaved his 
honour by not keeping his word; ſince I myſelf have taken 
notice of THE CORRUPTION OF MANNERS. AND PRIN- 
CIPLES among the Chriſtians ſo FORCIBLY LAMENTED by 
Euſebius*. He has indeed indulged himſelf in a ſtrain of 

looſe and indefinite cenſure, which may generally be juſt, and 

which cannot be perſonally offenſive, - which is alike inca- 

le of wounding or of, correcting, as it ſeems to have no 

fixed object or certain aim. Juvenal might have read his 
ſatire againſt women in a cirele of Roman ladies, and each 

of them might have liſtened with pleaſure to the amuſing 

deſcription of the various vices and follies, from which ſhe 

herſelf was ſo perfectly free. The moralift, the preacher, 
the ecclefiaſtical hiſtorian, enjoy a ſtill more ample latitude 
of inyective; and as long as they abſtain from-any particular 
cenſure, they may ſecurely expoſe, and even exaggerate, the 
fins of the multitude, The precepts of Chriſtianity ſeem 
to inculcate a ſtyle of mortification, of abaſement, of ſelf- 
contempt; and the hypocrite who aſpires to the reputation of 
a ſaint, often finds it convenient to affect the language of a 
penitent. I ſhould doubt whether Dr. Chelſum is much 

acquainted with the comedies of Moliere. If he has ever 

read that inimitable maſter of human life, he may recolle& 

whether Tartuffe was very much inclined to confeſs his real 

guilt, when he exclaimed, ll ; 


G ü OPS 


Oui, mon frere, je ſuis un mechant, un coupable,; 
Un malheureux pecheur, tout plein d'iniquitt ; 
Le plus grand ſcilirat qui ait jamais tt. 
Chaque inflant de ma wie eft charge de ſouillures, 
Elle n'eſt qu un amas de crimes et dordures. 
2 . - * - g . #741. 6 8 5 1 
Oui, mon cher fils, parlez, traitez moi de perfide, 
D'infame, de perdu, de voleur, d homicide; 
Accablez moi de noms encore plus dẽtiſt's. 
Fe n'y contredis point, je les ai miritts, 
Et jen veux a genoux ſouffrir Pignominie, 
Comme une honte due aux crimes de ma vie. 


- 


It is not my intention to compare the character of Tartuffe 
with that of Euſebius; the former pointed his invectives againli 


® Chelſum, p. 226, 227, 


bimſel, 


lh 


E the Decline and Fall of .che Roman Empire; 


himſelf, the latter directed them againſt the times in which he | 
had lived: but as tlie prudent Biſhop of Cæſarea did notſpecify 


any place or perſon for the object of his cenſure; he cannot 
-ufily be accuſed, even by his friends, of violating the pro- 


ftable plan of his dida#ic hiſtory: 


The extreme caution of Euſebius, who declines any 
mention of thoſe who were tempted and who fell during the 


perſecution, has countenanced a ſuſpicion that he himſelf 


was one of thoſe pabappy victims, and that his tenderneſs 
his brethren aroſe from a juſt ap- 

prehenſion of his own diſgrace. In one of my notes &, I 

had obſerved, that he was charged with the guilt of ſome 


for the wounded fame o 


criminal compliances, in -his own preſence, and in the 


Council of Tyre. I am therefore accountable for the 
reality only, and not for the truth of the accuſation : but 


as the two Doctors, who on this occaſion unite their 
forces, are angry and clamorous in aſſerting the innocence 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorian +, I ſhall advance one ſtep 
farther, and ſhall maintain, that the charge againſt Euſe- 


bius, though not legally proved, is ſupported by a reaſona- 


ble ſhare of preſumptive evidence. RE ten 
I have often wondered why our orthodox Divines ſhould 


be ſo earneſt and zealous in the defence of Euſebius; 
whoſe moral character cannot be preſerved; unleſs by the 


ſacrifice of a more illuſtrious, and, as I really believe, of 


a more innocent victim. Either the Biſhop of Cæſarea, on 


a very important occaſion, violated the laws of Chriſtian 
charity and civil juſtice, or we muſt fix a charge of ca- 
lumny, almoſt of forgery, on the head of the great Atha- 


naſius, the ſtandard-bearer of the Homooufian cauſe, and 


the firmeſt pillar of the Catholic faith. In the Council of 
Tyre, hg was accuſed of murdering, or at leaſt of mutilat- 
ing a Biſhop, whom he produced at Tyre alive and unhurt 
(Athanaſ. tom. i. p. 783. 786.); and of facrilegiouſly 
breaking a conſecrated chalice, in a village where neither 
church, nor altar, nor chalice, could poſſibly have exiſted. 
(Athanaſ. tom. i. p. ER 732. 802.) Notwithſtanding 
the cleareſt proofs of his innocence, Athanaſius was op- 
preſſed by the Arian faction; and Euſebius of Cæſarea, 
the venerable father of Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, conducted 
this iniquitous proſecution from a motive of perſonal enmity, 
(Athanaſ. tom. i. p. 728. 795. 797.) Four years after- 
wards, a national council of the Biſhops of Egypt, forty- 
nine of whom had been preſent at the Synod of Tyre, ad- 
dreſſed an epiſtle or manifeſto in favour of Athanaſius to all 


* Gibbon, p. 699. N. x78, + Chelſum and Randolph, p. 236, 237, 238, 
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dee Bibops of the Chriſtian world: In this epſtl they a. 


ſert, that ſome of the Confeſſors, who accompanied them 
to Tyre, had accuſed Euſebius of Cæſarea of an act rela- 


tive to idolatrous ſacrifice. us Evorbu 6 u Kaicugeie T7; Taha. 


une eri Oven narryogerro imo r avy Tur Guoreywrwr. (Athanaſ. 


tom. i. p. 728.) Beſides this ſhort and authentic memorial, 


which eſcaped the knowledge or the candour of our confe- 
derate Doctors, a conſonant but more circumſtantial narra- 


tive of the accuſation of .Euſebius may be found in the writ. 


ings of Epiphanius (Hzref. Ixvili. p. 723, 724-), the leam- 
ed Biſhop of Salamis, who was born about the time of the 


| Synod of Tyre. He relates, that, in one of the ſeſſions of 
the Council, Potamon Biſhop of Heraclea in Egypt, ad- 


dreſſed Euſebius in the following words: How now, 
« Evuſebius, can this he borne, that you ſhould be ſeated 
« as a judge, while the innocent Athanaſius is left ſtand- 
« ing as a criminal? Tell me, continued Potamon, were 
« we not in priſon together during the perſecution ? For 
« my own part, I loſt an eye for the ſake of the truth; but 
& T cannot diſcern that yon have loſt any one of your mem- 
& bers. You bear not any marks of your Culfering for 
&« Teſus Chriſt ; but here you are, full of life, and with all 
« the parts of your body ſound and entire. How could 
** you contrive to eſcape from priſon, unleſs you ſtained 
« your conſcience, either by actual guilt or by a criminal 
« promiſe to our perſecutors? Euſebius immediately 


broke up the meeting, and diſcoyered, by his anger, that 


he was confounded. or provoked by the reproaches of the 
Confeſſor Potamon. | 

I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf, if I were capable of magnifying, 
for a preſent occaſion, the authority of the wins" whom 
I have produced. Potamon was moſt aſſuredly actuated by 


a a ſtrong prejudice againſt the perſonal enemy of his Primate, 
and if the tranſaction to which he alluded had been of 2 
private and doubtful kind, I would not take any unge- 


nerous advantage of the reſpect which my reverend adver- 
ſaries muſt entertain for the character of a Confeſſor. But 


I cannot diſtruſt the veracity of Potamon, when he. confin- 


ed himſelf to the aſſertion of a fact, which lay within the 
compaſs of his perſonal knowledge: and collateral teſtimony 


(ſee Photius, p. 296, 297) atteſts, that Euſebius was long 


enough in priſon to aſſiſt his friend, the Martyr Pamphilus, 
in compoſing the firſt five books of his Apology for Origen. 
If we admit that Euſebius was impriſoned, he muſt have been 
diſcharged, and his diſcharge muſt have been either honor: 


' - Table, or criminal, or innocent. If his patience vanquiſle 


the cruelty of the Tyrant's miniſters, a ſhort relation of hi 
own confeſſion and ſufferings would have formed an uſeful and 


- edifying 


* 


"of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
edifying chapter in his Didactic Hiſtory of the perſecution of 
Paleſtine ; and the reader would have been fatisfied of the 


veracity of an hiſtorian who valued truth above his life. If 
it had been in his power to juſtify, or even to excuſe, the 


muſt ariſe from his ſilence under theſe delicate circumſtan- 
ces. Notwithſtanding theſe urgent reafons,. Euſebius has 
obſerved a profound, and perhaps a prudent filence : though 
he frequently celebrates' the merit and martyrdom of his 
friend Pamphilus (p. 351. 394. 419. 427. Edit. Cantab.), 
he never inſinuates that he was his companion in priſon ; 
and while he copiouſly deſcribes the eight years perſecution 
in Paleſtine, he never repreſents himſelf in any other light 


than that of a ſpectator. Such a conduct in a writer, who 


relates with a viſible ſatisfaction the honourable events of 
his own life, if it be not abſolutely conſidered as an evi- 
dence of conſcious guilt, muſt excite, and-may juſtify, the 
ſuſpicions of the moſt candid critic. | Hs 
Yet the firmneſs of Dr. Randolph is not ſhaken by theſe 
rational ſuſpicions ; and he condeſcends, in a' magiſterial 
tone, to inform me, That it is highly improbable, from 
the general well-known deciſion of the Church in ſuch 
* caſes, that had his apoſtacy been known, he would have 
«* riſen to thoſe high honours which he attained, or been 
© admitted at all indeed to any other than lay-communion.“ 
This weighty objection did not ſurpriſe me, as I had already 
ſeen the fubſtance of it in the Prolegomena of Valeſius; 
but I ſafely diſregarded a difficulty which had not appeared 
of any moment to the nation council of Egypt; and I ſtill 
think that an hundred Biſhops, with Athanaſius at their 
head, were as competent judges of the diſcipline of the fourth 
century, as even the Lady Margaret's Profeſſor of Divinity 
In he Univerſity of Oxford. As a work of ſupererogation, 
| have conſulted, however, the Antiquities of Bingham 
(See L. iv. c. iii. ſ. 6, 7. vol. 1. p. 144, &c. fol. edit.), and 
found, as I expected, that much real learning had made him 


1” cautious and modeſt. After a careful examination of the 
de fas and authorities already known to me, and of thoſe with 
lich 1 was ſupplied by the diligent antiquarian, I am per- 
ah baded that the theory and the practice of diſcipline were 
us, not. invariably the ſame, that particular examples cannot 
Il. aways be reconciled with general rules, and that the ſtern 
kus of juſtice often yielded to motives of policy and conve- 
of uence. The temper of Jerom towards thoſe whom he con- 
* ldered as heretics, was fierce and unforgiving; yet the Di- 

N dogue of Jerom againſt the Luciferians, which I have 
2 e 2 read 


manner of his diſcharge from priſon, it was his intereſt, it 
was his duty, to prevent the doubts and ſuſpicions which 
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cipline, with regard to the eccleſiaſtics who had fallen in 
youu of perſecution, is expreſſed in the 1oth Canon of the 


vinced that the author of ſuch a work, who boldly gives la Eccl 


degree of concern, I ſhall frankly declare, that it is not R 


Vindication of Some Paſſages in Chapters XV. and XVI, 


read with infinite pleaſure (tom. ii. p. 135—14- Edit. Baſil, 
I536.), is the ſeaſonable and dextrous performance of 2 
ſtateſman, who felt the expediency. of ſoothing and recon- 
ciling a numerous party of offenders. The moſt rigid diſ. 


ouncil of Nice; the moſt remarkable indulgence was 


5 | | | 
ſhewn by the Fathers of the fame Council to the 149% | 
the degraded, the ſchiſmatic Biſhop of Lycopolis., Of the : 
penitent ſinners, ſome might eſcape the ſhame of a public c 
conviction or confeſſion, and others might be exempted 1 
from the rigour of clerical puniſhment. . If Eufebius incur- I 
red the guilt of a ſacrilegious. promiſe, (for we are free t p 
accept the milder alternative of Potamon, ) the proofs of thi n 
criminal tranſaction might be ſuppreſſed by the influence of 01 
oney or favour; a ſeaſonable journey into Egypt might 8 
ew time for the popular rumours to ſubſide. Lhe crime th 
of Euſebius might be protected by the impunity. of many of 

_ Epiſcopal Naas a (See Philoſtorg. L. ii. c. 15. p. 21. de 
Edit. eu and the governors of the church very vi 
reaſonably deſired to retain in their ſervice the moſt learned inf 

_ Chriſtian of the age, - l the 
Before I return theſe ſheets to the preſs, I muſt not forget WW Pr: 
an anonymous pamphlet, which, under the title of A Fr gu; 
Rematks, &c. was publiſhed againſt my oy, in the coure vol 
of laſt ſummer. The unknown writer has thought proper WW of 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf by the emphatic, yet vague, appell- of 
tion of A GENTLEMAN: but 1 muſt lament that he has n pro 
conſidered, with becoming attention, the duties of that -: hibi 
ſpectable character. I am ignorant of the motives whici WW ſtitu 


can urge a man of a liberal mind, and liberal manners, 0 8 or; 


attack without provocation, and without tenderneſs, any Vol. 
work which may have contributed to the information, ar who 


even to the amuſement of the Public. But I am well con- Cler 


name and labours to the world, impoſes on his adverſans 
the fair and honourable obligation of encountering him uv the v 
open day-light, and of ſupporting the weight of their aſſel· . expir 
tions by the credit of their names. The effuſions of vi topic 
or the productions of reaſon, may be accepted from a ſecre_hl init, 
and unknown hand. The critic who attempts to injure ti tinc; 
reputation of another, by ſtrong imputations which mig and! 


 poſfibly. be falſe, ſhould renounce the ow jy hope di exam 
concealing behind a maſk the vexation o 


diſappointme®) ſtaked 


and the guilty bluſh of detection. Two 
After this remark, which I cannot make without ſony 


wil 


»- 
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wiſh or my intention to proſecute with this Gentleman a lite- 


rary altercation. There lies between us a broad and un- 


fathomable gulph; and the heavy miſt of prejudice and ſu- 
perſtition, which has in a great meaſure been diſpelled by the 
free inquiries of the preſent age, ſtill continues to involve 
the mind of my adverſary. He fondly embraces thoſe phan- 
toms (for inſtance, an imaginary Pilate“,) which can 
ſcarcely find a ſhelter in the gloom of an Italian convent; 
and the reſentment which he points againſt me, might fre- 
quently be extended to the moſt enlightened of the Pro- 
TESTANT, or, in his opinion, of the HERETICAL critics. 
His obſervations are divided into a number of uneonneCted 
paragraphs, each of which contains ſome quotation from 
my Hiſtory, and the angry, yet commonly trifling, expreſſi- 
on of his diſapprobation and diſpleaſure. Thoſe ſentiments 
cannot hope to remove; and as the religious opinions of 


this Gentleman are principally founded on the infallibility 


of the Church, they are not calculated to make a very 
deep impreſſion on the mind of the Engliſh reader. The 
view of fas. will be materially affected by the contagious 
influence of doZrines. The man who refuſes to judge of 
the conduct of Lewis XIV. and Charles V. towards their 
Proteſtant ſubjects t, declares himſelf incapable of diſtin- 
gviſhing the limits of perſecution and toleration. The de- 
vout Papiſt, who has implored on his knees the interceſſion 
of St. Cyprian, will ſeldom preſume to examine the actions 
of the Saint by the rules of hiſtorical evidence and of moral 
propricty. Inſtead of the homely likeneſs which I had ex- 
hibited of the Biſhop of Carthage, my adverſary has ſub- 
ſtituted a life of Cyprianjj, full of what the French call 
on/tion, and the Engliſh; canting (See Jortin's Remarks, 
Vol. ii. p. 239.) : to which I can only reply, that thoſe 
who are diſſatisfied with the principles of Moſheim and Le 
Clerc, muſt view with eyes very different from mine, the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the third century. = 2 
It would be an endleſs diſcuſſion (endleſs in every ſenſe of 
the word) were I to examine the cavils which ſtart up and 
expire in every page of this criticiſm, on the inexhauſtible 
topic of opinions, characters, and intentions. Moſt of the 
inttances which are here produced are of ſo brittle a ſub- 
tance, that they fall in pieces as ſoon as they are tonched : 
and] ſearched for ſome time before I was able to diſcover an 
example of ſome moment where the Gentleman had fairly 
ſtaked his veracity againſt ſome poſitive fact aſſerted in the 
Two laſt Chapters of my Hiſtory. At laſt I perceived that 


* Remarks, b. 100, T Id. p. 15. | T 1d. p. 111. 1d. p. 7238. 
he 
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from the Epiſtles of St. Cyprian, or from his treatiſe D: 


count of the ſpiritual pride and licentious manners of ſome 
of the confeſſoro f. As the numbers of the Epiſtles are not 


critic may be excuſed for miſtaking my quotations, if he 


will acknowledge that he was ignorant of eccleſiaſtical hi. 
| tory, and that he never heard of the troubles excited by the 


Tome of the Confeſſors, and the diſingenuous behaviour af 


Vindication of Some Paſſages in Chapters XV. and XVI, 
he has abſolutely denied & that any thing can be gatheref 
Unitate E cclefie, to which I had referred, to juſtify my ac- 


the ſame in the edition of Pamelius and in that of Fell, the 


ſpiritual pride of the Confeſſors, who uſurped the privilege 
ot giving letters of communion to penitent ſinners. But 
my reference to the treatiſe De Unitate Eccleſia was clear 
and direct; the treatiſe itfelf contains only ten pages, and 
the following words might be diſtinctly read by any perſon 
who underſtood the Latin language. Nec quiſquan 
„ miretur, dilectiſſimi fratres, etiam de confeſſoribus quol- 
« dam ad ifta procedere, inde, quoque aliquos tam as ark 
% tam gravia peccare. Neque enim confeſſio immunen 
« facit ab inſidiis diaboli; aut contra tentationes, et pericula, 


'« et incurſus atque impetus ſeculares adhuc in ſeculo poſ- 
s tum perpetua ſecuritate defendit : ceterum W a in 
* confeſſoribus, fraudes, et ſtupra, et adulteria po 


modum 
“ yideremus, quæ nunc in quibuſdam videntes ingemiſcimus 
set dolemus.“ This formal declaration of Cyprian, which 
is followed by ſeveral long periods of admonition and cer- 
ſure, is alone ſufficient to expoſe the ſcandalous vices of 


my concealed adverſary. | | 
After this example, which I have fairly choſen as one af 
the moſt ſpecious and important of his objections, the can- 
did Reader would excuſe me, if from this moment I & 
elined the Gentleman's acquaintance. But as two topics 
have occurred, which are intimately connected with the 
ſubject of the preceding ſheets, I have inſerted each of then 
in its proper place, as the concluſion of the fourth articl dl 
my anſwers to Mr. Davis, and of the firſt article of my r- 
ply to the confederate Doctors, Chelſum and Randolph. 
It is not without ſome mixture of mortification and t. 
ret, that I now look back to the number of hours which! 
tot conſumed, and the number of pages which I have fl. 
led, in vindicating my literary and moral character tron 
the charge of wilful eee, groſs errors, ad 
ſervile plagiariſms. I cannot derive any triumph or conl- 
lation from the occaſional advantages which I may have 
gained over three adverſaries, whom it is impoſſible for m 


* Remarks, p. 90, 91. 


| + Gibbon, p. 661, Note 91 
. . | td 
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to conſider as objects. either of terror or of efteem. The 
ſpirit of reſentment, and every other lively ſenſation, have 


long ſince been extinguiſhed ; and the pen would long fince 


have dropped from my weary hand, had I not been ſup- 
ported in the execution of this ungrateful taſk, by the con- 
ſciouſneſs, or at leaſt by the opinion, that I was diſcharging 
2 debt of honour to the Public and to myſelf. I am impa- 
tient to diſmiſs, and to diſmiſs fox EVER, this odious con- 
troverſy, with the ſucceſs of which I cannot ſurely be ela- 
ted; and I have only to requeſt, 1 as ſoon as my rea- 
ders are convinced of my innocence, they would forget my 
Vindication. SE „ . 


BEN TIN cx-ST IEE, 
February 3, 1779. 
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t & The following Letter, without any addreſs to it, 
was found with the Manuſcript of the Antiqui- 
ties of the Houſe of Brunſwick : there can be 

little doubt of its being the Copy of a Letter to 
M. Lancer, Librarian to the Ducal Library 

| 7 Wolfenbuttel; and it is here inſerted as re- 
lating to them. „ een 
Sk „ ARotLz, ce 12 Oftobre 1790» 


J* vous aurois plutõt remerciẽ, Monſieur, des ſoins obli- 
geans que vous avez bien voulu vous donner pour me 
procurer les Origines Guelfice, i d'un cõtẽ notre honnete 
libraire M. Pott ne m'avoit pas appris que vous Etiez en 
voyage, fi de Vautre je n'avois pas Ete moi- meme en proye 
_ a Patces de goutte le plus rigoureux et le plus long que Jaye 
encore Eprouve. Nous revoici a preſent dans notre Etat or- 
dinaire; je marche, et vous ne courrez plus. Fe vous ſup- 
poſe bien établi, bien enforce dans votre immenſe bibliothe- 
que. Votre curioſité, peut-etre votre amitie, deſirera de 
connoltre mes amuſemens, mes travaux, mes projets pen- 
dant les deux ans qui ſe ſont Ecoules depuis la derniere pub- 
lication de mon grand ouvrage. Aux queſtions indiſcretes 
qu'on ſe permet trop ſouvent vis-a-vis de moi, je reponds 
avec une mine renfrognee et une maniere vague; mais 
ne veux rien avoir de cache pour vous, et pour imiter | 
franchiſe que vous aimez, je vous avouerai naturellement 
que ma confidence eft fondee en partie ſur le beſoin que 
Jaurai de votre ſecours. Apres mon retour d' Angleterre, 
les premiers mois ont ẽtẽ conſacrẽs à la jouiſſance de ma li- 
berte et de ma bibliotheque, et vous ne ſerez pas étonnè fi 


Ja 
4 . ; : 
Mr. G1BBON to Mr. LANGER. 
SIR, | _ | Rox TE, 12th October 1790. 


I sHnovLD have acknowledged ſooner your kindneſs in procuring for me the 
Origines Guelfice, if I had not been told by our obliging bookſeller, Mr. Pott, 
that you were on a journey, while I myſelf was confined with the longeſt and 
moſt ſevere fit of the gout that I ever experienced. But we are now, both of 
us, reſtored to our ordinary ſtate z I can walk, and you no longer travel poſt. 
I ſuppoſe by this time you are thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and deeply immured in 
your immenſe library. Your curioſity, perhaps your friendſhip, will defire to 
know what have been my amuſements, labours, and projects, during the two 
years that have elapſed fince the laſt publication of my great work. To indif- 
creet queſtions on this ſubject, with which I am often teaſed, F anſwer vaguely 
or peeviſhly ; but from you I would keep nothing concealed ; and to imitate the 
frankneſs in which you ſo much delight, will freely confeſs, that I more readily 
truſt you with my ſecret, becauſe I greatly need your aſſiſtance. After return - 
ing from England, the firſt months were ſpent m the enjoyment of my m_ 


[395 J | 

Jai renouvellè une connoiſſance familiere avec nos auteurs 
Grecs, fi Pai fait vœu de leur rëſerver tous les jours une 
portion ds mon loiſir. Je paſſe ſous filence ces triſtes mo- 
mens dans leſquels qe n'ai ete occupe qu'a ſoigner et pleurer 
mon ami ;- mais. deſque j'ai commence à me retrouver un 

eſprit moins agite, j'ai cherche a me donner quelque diſ- 
traction plus forte et plus intereflante que la ſimple lecture. 
Le ſouvenir de ma ſervitude de vingt ans m'a cependant 
effraye, et je me ſuis bien promis de ne plus m' embarquer 
dans une enterpriſe de longue haleine que je n'acheverois 
vraiſemblablement jamais. II vaut bien mieux, me ſuis je 
dit, choiſir dans tous les pays et dans tous les ſiecles, des 
morceaux hiſtoriques que je traiterai ſẽparemment ſuivant 
leur nature et ſelon mon gout. Lorique ces opuicules (je 
pourrai les nommer en Anglois Hiſtorical Excurfions) me 
fourniront un volume, je les donnerai au Public: ce don 
pourroit Etre renouvelle juſqu'a ce que nous ſoyons fatigues, 
ou ce Public ou moi meme : mais chaque volume, complet 
par lui meme, n'exigera point de ſuite, et au lieu d'etre 
borne comme la diligence au grand chemin, je me prome- 
nerai librement dans le champ de Vhiſtoire, en m' arretant 
partout ou je trouverai des points de vue agreables. Dans 
ce projet je ne vols qu'un inconvenient, un objet interefſant 
s'ctend et s' agrandit ſous le travail: je pourrois Etre entrainsE 
au dela de mes bornes, mais je ſerai doucement entraine ſans 
prevoyance et ſans contrainte. | N 55 


— 


and my library; and you will not be ſurpriſed that I ſhould have renewed my 
familiar acquaintance with the Greek authors, and vowed to conſecrate to them 
daily a portion of my leiſure, I paſs over in filence the ſad hours employed in 
the care of my friend, and in lamentation for his loſs, When the agitation of 
my mind abated, I endeavoured to find out for myſelf ſome occupation mere 
intereſting and more invigorating than mere reading can afford. But the re- 
membrance of a ſervitude of twenty years frightened me from again engaging 
in a long undertaking, which I might probably never finiſh, It would be bet- 
ter, I thought, to ſelect from the hiſtorical monuments of all ages, and all na- 
tions, ſuch ſubjects as might be treated ſeparately, both agreeably to their own 
nature, as well as to my taſte. When theſe little works, which might be en- 
titled Hiſtorical Excurſions, amounted to a volume, I would offer it to the Pub- 
lic; and the preſent might be repeated, until either the Public or myſeif were 
tired; for as each volume would be complete in itſelf, no continuation would be 
requiſite z and inftead of being obliged to follow, like the ſtage coach, the high 
road, ] would expatiate at large in the field of hiſtory, ſtopping to admire every 
beautiful proſpect that opened to my view. One inconvenience, indeed, at- 
tends this de ſign · An important ſubje& grows and expands with the labour be- 
ſtowed on it. I might thus be carried beyond my preſcribed bounds ;z but I 


thould be carried gently, without foreſight and without conſtraint, This 


_ 


„„ 

Mes ſoupgons ont été verifiés dans le choix de ma pre- 

mieère ' excrr/jon, et ce choix vous expliquera T an Jai 
] uel, 


„ demandé avec tant d'empreſſem̃ent les Originrs Guelficæ. 
5 8 Dans mon Hiſtoire j avois rendu compte de deux alliances 


illuſtres, d'un fils du Marquis Azo d Eſte avec une fille de 

Robert Guiſcard, d'une pfinceſſe de Brunſwick avec Pem- 
pereur Grec. Un premier apper;u de l'antiquité et de la 

- grandeur de la maiſon de Brunſwick, a excite ma curioſite, 

et j'ai cru pouvoir intẽreſſer les deux nations que j eſtime le 

plus par les mémoires d'une famille qui eſt ſortie de lun 

pour regner fur l'autre. Mes recherehes, en me deyoilant 

la beaute de ce ſujet, m' en ont fait voir Vetendue et la diffi- 

cults. L'origine des Marquis de Ligurie, et peut ètre de 

Toſcane, a et ſuffiſamment éclaircie par Muratori et Leib- 

nitz; Vitalie du moyen age, ſon hiſtoire et fes monumens, 

me ſont tres connus, et je ne ſuis pas mecontent de ce que 

j'ai deja écrit fur la branche cadette d Eſte, qui eſt demeure- 

fidelle à garder ſes cendres caſanières. Les anciens Guelfs 

ne me ſont point etrangers, et je me crois en ᷑tat de rendre 

- compte de la puiſſance et de la chute de leurs hermers, les 

Ducs de Bavieres et de Saxe. La ſucceſhon de la Mai- 

fon de Brunſwick au trône de la Grande Bretagne ſera 

très aſſurement la partie la plus intéreſſante de mon tra- 
vail; mais tous les matériaux ſe trouvent dans ma langue, 
| et un Anglois devroit rougir s'il n'avoit pas approfondi 
i Phiſtoire moderne et la conſtitution actuelle de. ſon pays. 


j 
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This ſuſpicion was juſtified in my firſt excurſion, the ſubject of which will 
explain the reaſon why I was ſo earneſt to procure the Origines Guelfice, In 
my Hiſtory, 1 had given an account of two illuftrious marriages; the firft, of 
the ſon of Azo, Marquis of Eſte, with the daughter of Robert Guiſcard; and 
the ſecond, of a Prince ſs of Brunſwick with the Greek Emperor. The firſt 
view of the antiquity and grandeur of the Houſe of Brunſwick excited my cu- 
rjoſity, and made me think that the two nations, whom I eſteem the moſt, 

| might be entertained by the hiſtory of a family, which ſprung from the one, and 
q- 8 : ' reigns over the other. But my reſearches ſhowed me not only the beauty, but 
F the extent and difficulty of my ſubje&- ' Muratori and Leibnitz have ſuffici- 
| ently explained the origin of the Marquiſſes of Liguria, and perhaps of Tuſca- 

"IE; ny: 'I am well acquainted with the hiſtory and monuments of Italy during the 
| middle ages; and I am not ſatisfied with what I have already written concerning 

| that branch of the family of Eſte, which continued to reſide in its hereditary 

poſſeſſions. I am not;unacquainted with the ancient Guelphs, nor incapable of 

giving an account of the power and downfall of their heirs, the Dukes of 

Bavaria and Saxony. The ſucceſſion of the Houſe of Brunſwick to the 

| Crown of great Britain will doubtteſs form the moſt intereſting part of my 
7 | narrative; but the authors on this ſubject are in Engliſh ; and it would be 
1 unpardonable in a Briton not to have ſtudied the modern hiftory and pre- 
ſent conſtitution of his country. But there is an interval of four W 1 
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Mais entre le premier Duc et le premier Electeur de- 
Brunſwick, il ſe trouve un intervalle de quatre cent cinquante 
ans. ſe ſuis condamnè a ſuivre dans les tenebres un ſentier 
Etroit et raboteux, et les diviſions; les fous- diviſions de tant 


de branches et de territoires, repandent ſur ce ſentier la con- 
fuſion d'un labyrinthe genealogique.. Les evenemens ſans 


Eclat et ſans liaiſon, ſont bornes a un province d' Allemagne, 
et ce n'eſt que vers la fin de ce periode que je ſerois un peu 
ranimé par la reformation, la guerre de trente ans, et la 
nouvelle puiſſance de l' Electorat. Comme je me propoſe 


de crayonner des memoires, et non pas de ar Fat 


hiſtoire, je marcherois ſans doute d'un pas rapid, je prẽ- 
ſenterois des reſultats plutot que des faits, des obſervations, 
plutor que des recits : mais vous ſentez combien un tableau 
general exige de connoiſſances particulières, combien Pau- 
teur doit ętre plus ſavant que ſon livre. Or cet auteur il 
eſt a deux cent lieues de la Saxe, il ignore la langue, et il 
ne s'eſt jamais applique a- Phiſtoire de l'Allemagne. 
Eloigne des ſources, il ne lui reſte qu'un ſeul moyen pour 


les faire couler dans ſa bibliotheque. C'eſt de ſe ménager 


— 


ſur les lieux memes un correſpondant exact, un guide 


eclairè, un oracle enfin qu'il puiſſe conſulter dans tous ſes 
beſoins. Par votre caractère, votre eſprit, vos lutmeres, 
votre poſition, vous etes cet homme precieux et unique, 
que je cherche; et quand vous m'indiqueriez un ſupplzant 
auſſi capable que vous meme, je ne m'addreſſerois pas avec 


* 


C la 


and fifty years between the firſt Duke of Brunſwick and the firſt Electot 
of that family; and the deſign of my work compels me to follow in ob- 
ſcurity a rough and narrow path; where, by the diviſion and ſubdiviſion 
of ſo many branches and fo many territories, I ſhall be involved in the 
mazes of a genealogical labyrinth. The events, which are deſtitute of connec- 
tion as well as of ſplendour, are confined to a ſingle province of Germany; and 
I muſt have reached.near the end of the period, before my ſuhjject will be en- 
livened by the reformation of religion, the war of thirty. yea 
power acquired by the Electorate. As it is my purpoſe, rather uo ſketch me- 
moirs than to write hiſtory, my narrative muſt proceed with rapidity 3 and con- 
tain rather reſults than facts rather reflexions than details; but you are aware 
how much particular knowledge is requiſite for this general deſcription, the 
author of which ought to be far more learned than his work. Unfortunately, 
this author reſides at the diſtance of two hundred leagues from Saxony.z he 

nows not the language, and has never made the hiſtory, of Germany his par- 
ticular ſtudy, Thus remote from the ſources of information, he can think of 


only one channel by which they may be made to flow into his library; which is, 


by finding in the country itſelf an accurate correſpondent, an enlightened 
guide, in one word, an oracle, whom he may conſult in every difficulty. 
Vour learning and character, as well as your abilities and ſituation, ſingularly 
qualify you for gratifying my wiſhes; and ſhould you point out to me a ſubſti- 

tute egually wel- qualified with yourſelf, yet I could not have equal confidence 
| | | £:- 


and the new | 


la meme confiance à un ẽtranger. Je vous accablerois li- 
brement de queſtions, et de nouvelles queſtions naitront ſou- 
vent de vos feponſes; je vous prierois de fouiller dans votre 
vaſte depot; je vous demanderois des livres, des extraits, des 
traductions, des renſeignemens ſur tous les objets qui peu- 
vent intereſſer mon travail. Mais ignore ſi vous Etes dif- 
. poſe à ſacrifier votre loifir, vos Etudes cheries, à un corre- 
ſpondance penible, ſans agremens et ſans gloire. Fe me 
flatte que vous ſeriez quelque choſe pour moi, vous feriez 
davantage pour Phonneur de la Maiſon a laquelle vous Ctes 
attache ; mais ſuis- je en droit de ſuppoſer que mes Ecrits 
puiſſent contribuer a ſon honneur ?—Pattends, Monſieur, 
votre rẽponſe; qu'elle ſoit prompte et franche; ſi vous 
N vous aſſocier à mon entrepriſe, je vous envoyerai 
fur le champ mon premier interrogatoĩre; votre refus me 
decideroit a renoncer a mon deſſein, ou du moins a lui don- 
ner une nouvelle forme. J'ofe en meme tems vous deman- 
der un profond ſecret: un mot indiſcret ſeroit repete par 
cent bouches, et j aurois le deſagrement- de voir dans les 
journaux, et bientot dans les papiers Anglois, une annonce, 
peut Etre defiguree, de mes projets litteraires qui ne ſont 
 confie qu'a vous ſeul. 5 e 
| 1 vl - Pai Phonneur d'etre, &c. 
in the aſſiſtance of a perſon unknown to me. I would teaze you with queſ- 
tions, and new queſtions would often be ſuggeſted by your anſwers ; I would 
requeſt you to ranſack your vaſt library, and to ſupply me with books, extracts, 
tranſlations, and information of every kind, conducive to the undertaking, 
But I know not how far you are inclined to ſacrifice your leiſure and your favou- 
rite ſtudies to a laborious correſpondence, which promiſes neither fame nor 
pleaſure. I flatter myſelf, you would do ſomething to oblige me; you would 
do more for the honour of the Family with which you are connected by your 
employment. But what title have I to ſuppoſe that any work of mine can con- 
tribute to its honour ? I expect, Sir, youu anſwer; and requeſt that it may be 
ſpeedy and frank. Should you condeſcend to aſſiſt my labours, I will immedi- 
ately ſend you ſome interrogatories. Your refuſal, on the other hand, will 
make me lay aſide the deſign, or at leaſt oblige me to give it a new form. I 
venture, at the ſame time, to entreat that the ſubject of this letter may remain 
a profound ſecret. An indiſcreet word would be repeated by an hundred 
mouths; and I ſhould have the uneaſineſs of ſeeing in the foreign journals, 
and ſoon afterwards in the Engliſh newſpapers, an account, and that, perhaps, 
an unfaithful one, of my literary projects, the ſecret of which I entruſt to you 
alone. : : | 


- 
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A* Engliſh ſubject may be prompted, by a juſt and 
1 liberal curioſity, to inveſtigate the origin and ſtory of 
the Houſe of Brunſwick, which, after an alliance with the 
daughters of our kings, has been called by the voice of a 
free people to the legal inheritance of the Crown. From 
George the Firſt and his father, the firſt Elector of Hano- 
ver, we aſcend, in a clear and regular ſeries, to the firſt 
Duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, who received his in- 
veſtiture from Frederick the Second, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. If theſe ample poſſeſſions had been 
the gift of the Emperor to ſome adventurous ſoldier, to 
ſome faithful client, we might be content with the antiquity 
and luſtre of a noble race, which had been enrolled nearly 
ſix hundred years among the Princes of Germany. But 
our ideas are raiſed, and our proſpect is opened, by the diſ- 
covery, that the firſt Duke of Brunfwick was rather de- 
graded than adorned by his new title, fince it impoſed the 
duties of feudal ſervice on the free and patrimonial eſtate, 
which alone kad been ſaved in the ſhipwreck of the more 
ſplendid fortunes of his Houſe. His anceſtors had been 
inveſted with the powerful Duchies of Bavaria and Saxony, 
which extended far beyond their limits in modern geogra- 
phy: from the Baltic Sea to the confines of Rome they 
were obeyed, or reſpected, or feared; in the quarrel of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, the former appellation was derived 
from the name of their progenitors in the female line. 
But the genuine maſculine deſcent of the Princes of Brunſ- 
wick muſt be explored beyond the Alps : the venerable tree, 
which has ſince overſhadowed Germany and Britain, was 
planted in the Italian ſoil. As far as our ſight can reach, 
we diſcern the firſt founders of the race in the Marquiſſes 
of Eſte, of Liguria, and perhaps of Tuſcany. In the 
eleventh century, the primitive ſtem was divided into two 
branches ; the elder migrated to the banks of the Danube 


and the Elbe; the younger more humbly adhered to the 
neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood of the Adriatic : the Dukes of Brunſwick .” 


and the Kings of Great. Britain are the deſcendants of the 


. firſt; the Dukes of Ferrara and Modena were the offspring 
of the ſecond. „„ 3 


This ſhort review may ex a 
diviſion of theſe Memoirs, which appropriates a ſeparate 


book to— I. THE ITALIAN DEsCENT ; II. THE GERM 


= & - © Bp? 7 : : by » We 8 0 * : 
REeicn; and III. TE BxitisH SUCCESSION of the Houſe 


of Brunſwick. The obſcure interval, from the firſt Duke 
to the firſt Elector, will be connected on either ſide with the 
more ſplendid ſcenes, of their ancient and modern hiſtory, 
The comparative date and dignity of their pedigree will be 


fixed by a fair parallel with.the moſt illuſtrious families of 


Europe. Even the flowers of fiction, ſo profuſely ſcattered 


over the cradle of the Princes of Efte, diſcloſe a remote 
and decreaſing light, which is finally loſt in the darkneſs of 


the fabulous age. But it will be prudent, before we liſten 


to the rude or refined tales of invention, to erect a ſtrong 


and ſubſtantial edifice of truth on the learned labours of 


7 


Leibnitz and Muratori. 8 . 

The genius and ſtudies of Leibnitz have ranked his 
name with the firſt philoſophic names of his age and coun- 
try; but his reputation, perhaps, would be more pure and 


permanent, if he had not ambitiouſly graſped the whole cir- 


cle of human ſcience, As a theologian, he ſucceffiyely 
contended with the ſceptics, who believe too little, and wil 
papiſts, who, believe too much, and with the heretics, who 

elieve otherwiſe than is inculcated by the Lutherian con- 


feſſion of Augſburgh. Vet the Philoſopher [betrayed his 


love of union and toleration : his faith in Revelation was 
accuſed, while he proved the Trinity by the principles of 
logic; and in the defence of the attributes and providence of 
the Deity, he was ſuſpeCted of a ſecret correſpondence with 
his adverſary Bayle. The metaphyſician expatiated in the 
fields of air: his pre-eſtabliſhed harmony of the ſoul and 
body might have provoked the jealouſy of Plato; and his 


optimiſm, the beſt of all poſſible worlds, ſeems an idea too 
_ vaſt for a mortal mind. He was a Phyſician, in the large 


and genuine ſenſe of the word: like his brethren, he 
amuſed himſelf with creating a globe; and his Protogæa, 
or Primitive Earth, has not been uſeleſs to the laſt hypo- 
theſis of Buffon, which prefers the agency of fire to that 
of water. I am not worthy to praiſe the Mathematician: 


but his name is mingled in all the problems and diſcoveries 


of the times; the maſters of the art were his rivals or dif- 
ciples; and if he borrowed from Sir Ifaac Newton the 
ſublime method of fluxions, Leibnitz was at leaſt the 

: F 8 Prometheus 


explain and juſtify. the threefold. 
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Prometheus who imparted to mankind the ſacred fire which 
he had ſtolen. from the gods, His curioſity extended es 

branch. of chemiſtry, mechanics, and the arts; and the thir 

of knowledge was always accompanied with the ſpirit of im- 
provement, The vigour of his youth had been exerciſed in | 
the ſchools of juriſprudence; and while he taught, he aſpired 
to reform, the laws of nature and nations, of Rome and 
Germany. The annals of Brunſwick, of the empire, of the 
ancient and modern world, were. preſent to the mind of the 
Hiſtorian; and he could turn from the ſolution. of a problem, 
to the duſty parchments and barbarous ſtyle of the records of 
the middle age. — was more nobly directed to inveſ- 


tigate the origin of es and nations; nor could he 
5 the character of a Grammarian, without forming the 
project of an univerſal idiom and alphabet. Theſe various 
ſtudies were often interrupted by the occaſional politics of the 
times; and his pen was always ready in the cauſe of the 
Princes and patrons to whoſe ſervice he was attached: man 

hours were , conſumed in a learned correſpondence with al 
Europe: and the Philoſopher amuſed his leiſure in the com- 
poſition of French and Latin poetry. Such an example may 
diſplay the extent and powers of the human underſtanding, 
but even his powers were diſſipated by the multiplicity of his 
purſuits. He attempted more than he could finiſh; he de- 
ligned more than he could execute: his imagination was too 
ealily ſatisfied with a, bold and rapid glance on the ſubject 
which he was impatient to leave; and Leibnitz may be com- 
pared to thoſe heroes, whoſe empire has been loſt in the am- 
bition of univerſal conqueſt. ET 9 

When he was about thirty years of age, (1676,) the merit 

of Leibnitz was diſcovered and adopted by the Dukes of Ha- 
nover, at whoſe-court| he ſpent. the laſt; forty years of his life, 
in free and honourable ſervice. In this tation he ſoon became 
the author, or at leaſt the architect of a monument, which 
they were ambitious of raiſing to the glory of their name. 
With the view of preparing the moſt authentic documents for 
the Hiſtory of the Houſe, of Brunſwick, he travelled over the 
provinces of Germany and Italy, their ancient ſeats. In this 
learned pilgrimage, he conſulted the living and the dead, ex- 
plored the libraries, the archives, the monaſteries, and even 
the tombs, and diligently collected or copied the books, the 
manuſcripts, and the charters of every age.. As the curiolity 
of the Hiſtorian had not been limited to the proper bounds of 


D ; 

es his ſubject, the various treaſures which he had imported were 
f. podlited in ſeveral, volumes, with as much ſpeed and care as 
he We multitude of his ayocations would allow; and it may be 


Vor. III. Dd deemed 
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are often leſs valuable than the obſervations and prefaces'of the 

editor himſelf. In the year 1695, the nuptials of the Prince 

of Modena with a Princeſs of Hanover * es to diſpel 
the errors and fables of preceding genealogiſts, and to reſtore 
the true connection of the kindred branches, which were thus 
united, after a ſeparation of more than ſix hundred years, 
This occaſional pamphlet was deſigned as the prelude of the 
great Latin work which he meditated on the Brunſwick Anti- 
-Quities. With a genius accuſtomed to draw lines of commu- 
nication between the moſt diſtant ſciences, he traced; in his 
Introduction, the revolutions of the country and its - inhabj. 
tants; of the country, from the natural remains of foflils/and 
petrefactions; of the inhabitants, from the national veſtiges of 
language and manners. The ſtory of a proyince and of | 
family ſwelled, in his capacious mind, into the annals of the 
weſtern empire: the origins of the Guelphs of Bavaria, and ( 
the Marquiſſes of Eſte, would have been interwoven in their I 
proper place; and the narrative. would have been deduced from c 
the reign of Charlemagne (A. D. 769.) to the laſt Emperor 0 
of the Saxon line (1025). But the term of an antediluvian ſi 
life would have been ſcarcely adequate to the labours and pro- fi 
jects of Leibnitz: the imperfect manuſcript ' of his Annals W 
were buried in the Library of Hanover; and the impreſſion an 
though long ſince promiſed, is ſtill refuſed to the curiofity of WI po 
the Public. But the ideas and papers of that great man were i 


freely communicated to his diſciple and ſucceſſor Eccard, and Tac 
the reſearches more particularly belonging to the Houſe of Wl M. 
Brunſwick have formed the baſis of the Origines Guelfice, WI anc 
which were compiled by the induſtrious hiſtoriographer. "The WH ur 
raſhneſs of Eccard, who changed his ſervice and religion, WW Vit! 
condemned his work, till envy and malevolence had ſubfided, WF thre 
to a long oblivion; nor was it till many years after his deceak iſ the 
that the Origines Guelfice were printed in five volumes 1 £ica 


folio; by the care of the Electoral Librarians. The hands d abo. 
the ſeveral workmen are apparent; the bold and original ſpit 
of Leibnitz, the crude erudition and haſty conjectures d 
Eccard, the uſeful annotations of Gruber, and the eritici 
diſquiſitions of Scheid, the principal editor of this geneals 
gical Hiſtory. | e Oo 

In the conſtruction of this domeſtic monument, the Eledi 
of Hanover, ten years after the return of Leibnitz, had di 
patched a ſecond miſſionary (1700) to ſearch the archives 
his Italian kinſmen. Their archives were in the moſt deplo 

Table ſtate: but the Princes of Eſte were awakened by hat 


and vanity, and their ſubject Muratori was recalled fro 


q 
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The name of Muratori will be for ever connected with the 
literature of his country: above ſixty years of his peaceful 
life were conſumed in the exerciſes of ſtudy and devotion; 
| his numerous writings on the ſubjects of hiſtory, . antiquities, 
| religion, morals, and criticiſms, are impreſſed with ſenſe and 
knowledge, with moderation and candour: he moved in the 
narrow circle of an Italian prieſt; but a deſire of freedom, 
a ray of philoſophie light ſometimes breaks through his own 
prejudices and thoſe of his readers. In the cauſe of his Prince, 
he was permitted, and even encouraged, to explore the foun- 
dations, and to circumſcribe the limits, of the temporal power 
of the Biſhops of Rome: and his victorious arguments in the 
diſpute for Commachio accuſtomed the ſlave to an erect poſ- 
ture and a bolder ſtep. One of his antagoniſts, the learned 
Fontanini, had been provoked, in the heat of controverſy, to 
caſt ſome reflexions on the family of Eſte, as if they had been 
no more than ſimple citizens of Padua, who, in the thirteenth 
century, were inveſted by the Popes with the title and office 
of Marquis of Ancona. Truth and honour required an an- 
{wer to this invidious charge; and the firmeſt anſwer was a 
ſimple and genuine expoſition of facts. The courts of Brunſ- 
wick and Modena were joined in the ſame family intereſt; 
and their truſty Librarians, Leibnitz and Muratori, correſ- 
ponded with hs confidence of allies and the emulation of 
rivals. But the ſpeed of the German was outſtripped in the 
race by the perſeverance of the Italian: if the conjectures of 
Muratori were leſs ſplendid, his diſcoveries were more ſure; 
and he could examine, with the leiſure of a native, the mo- 
numents and records which his aſſociate had formerly viewed 
with the haſte of a traveller. After a diligent enquiry of 
dei three years, both at home and abroad, he gave to the world 
cat the firſt volume of the Antichitd Eftenſe, a model of genealo- 
$ in dical criticiſm; and in the ſecond volume, which was delayed 
above twenty years, he continues the deſcent and ſeries to his 
ſpirt i own times. The more ſtrenuous labours of his life were 
s devoted to the general and particular hiſtory of Italy. His 
itte antiquities, both in the vulgar and the Latin tongue, exhibit 
a curious picture of the laws and manners of the middle age; 
and a correct text is juſtified by a copious Appendix of au- 
thentic documents. His Annals are a faithful abſtract of the 
twenty-eight folio volumes of original hiſtorians; and hat- 
loever faults may be noticed in this great collection, our cen- 
lure is diſarmed by the remark, that it was undertaken and 
taiſhed by a ſingle man. + Fs will not aſpire to the 
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me of hiſtorical genius: his modeſty may be content with 


aſſume the liberty of judgment, I ſhall not be unmindful aſ 


Wanted, and ſought, and found, of diſcriminating the ſeven 


facrifices of the Greeks, Romans, and barbarians; the cit- 
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the folid, though humble praiſe of an impartial critic and inde. 
futigable compiler. 77. ͤ b 44; 

Wich ſuch guides, with the materials which they have pro. 
vided, and. with ſome experience of the way, I ſhall-bold 
*deſcend into the darkneſs: of the middle age; and while: 


the duties of - gratitude. _ ee 45 ee 03 oben 
An old charter of the reign of Charlemagne and the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, has caſually preſerved the me- 
-mory of BONIFACE the Bavarian; the count or governor of 
Lucca, the father of the marquiſſes of "Tuſcany, and the firſt 
probable anceſtor of the houſe of Eſte and ' Brunſwick. Hi 
name and country, his title and province, I ſhall ſeparately 
conſider: and theſe conſiderations will explain the fate of 
Ataly in his time, and that of his immediate deſcendants. - 
I. In the origin of human ſpeech, a method muſt have been 


individuals of the ſame tribe, who were mingled in the dai) 
offices, even of ſavage life. In every language the invention 
of proper and perſonal names muſt be at leaſt as ancient as the 
-uſe of appellative words. The truth of this remark is at 
teſted by the ancient continent from India to Spain, from the 
lakes of Canada to the hills of Chili, the ſame diſtinctiom 
were familiar to the inhabitants of the New World; and our 
navigators who have recently explored the iſlands of the 
South Sea, add their teſtimony to the general practice d 
mankind. As ſoon as a new-born infant has enjoyed ſome 
days, and begins to promiſe ſome years of life, he is diſtin 
guiſhed as a ſocial being from his preſent and future comp 
nions: the friends of the family are convened to congratulate 
the parents and to welcome the ſtranger; and the feſtival bs 
been uſually connected with ſome religious ceremony; the 


cumciſion of the Jews, and the baptiſm of the Chriſta 
The primitive choice of every word muſt have had a cauſ 
and a meaning: each name was derived from ſome accident 
or allufion, or quality of the mind or body; and the titles a 
the ſavage chiefs announced their wiſdom in council, or the 
valour in the field. Such in the book of nature and antiquif 
are the heroes of Homer; and the happy flexibility of ti 
Greek tongue can expreſs in harmonious ſounds all poſlidi 
combinations of ideas and ſentiments. But in the lapſe « 
ages and idioms, the true ſignification was loſt or miſapplied: 
the qualities of a man were blindly transferred to * 


a 
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and chance or cuſtom were the only motives that could direct 
this arbitrary impoſition. The Chriſtians of the Roman em- 
pire were a mixture of Jews, of Greeks, and of Latin pro- 
vincials: their profane names were ſanctifted by baptiſm; thoſe 
of the Bible were reſpectable and familiar; and: the caſual 
affinity with an apoſtle or martyr might encourage the pious 
youth to imitate his virtues. But in the three centuries which 
preceded the reign of Charlemagne, the weſtern: world was 
overwhelmed: by a deluge * — conquerors. After 
their converſion to Chriſtianity, they long adhered, from pride 
or habit, to the idiom of their fathers; and their Teutonic 
appellations, with a ſofter accent and a Latin termination, 
were almoſt excluſively uſed in the baptiſm of princes; and 
nobles. Till the tenth or twelfth century, the Old: was 
abandoned to the Jews, and the New Teſtament to the 
people and clergy. Adam and David, Peter and Paul, John 
and James, George and Francis, were neglected as unknownz 
or deſpiſed as plebeian; and Boniface: is the only name of 
eccleſiaſtical origin which the chiefs of barbaric race condes 
ſcended to aſſume. This honourable exception may be juſtly 
aſcribed to the fame and merit of St. Boniface the Firſt, archs 
biſhop of Mentz or Mayence, the miffionary of Rome, the 
reformer of France, __ the apoſtle of Germany, who loſt 
his life in preaching the Goſpel to the Friſians. He was born 
in England, and in his own: baptiſm he had been ſtiled 
Winfrid: but with the epiſcopal character the Saxon re- 
ceived the more Chriſtian appellation of Boniface, which 
had been illuſtrated by a martyr and a pope. Of the Heſs 
fans, Thuringians, and Bavarians, whom he reclaimed from 
idolatry, many were ambitious even of a nominal confor- 
mity with their patron: and from his age and country, the 
count of Lucca might be one of the fortunate infants: who 
were baptized by the apoſtle of Bavaria. | 
2. The Chriſtian prieſts who ſubdued: the conquerors of 
the Weſt, had inculcated the duty of damning their idola- 
trous anceſtors, and perſecuting their diſſenting ſubjects. - But 
the toleration which they denied to religious prejudice, was 
freely extended to the inſtitutions of civil or barbaric life. 
The Romans of Italy, the great body of the clergy and 
people, were ſtill directed by the codes of Theodoſius and - 
Juſtinian. The laws of the Lombards were promulgated 
for their own uſe; after the fall of their kingdom, they ſtill 
8 their national juriſprudence; and the victorious 
ranks enjoyed the roo without impoſing the obligation 
of the Salic and Ripuarian codes. The three great * 
| wag 
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| e. vanes he himſelf and his family would be tried. In 
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his deſcendants profeſs to live according to the nation and law 
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- rewarded by Charlemagne with the government of an Italian 
province. The eye of the vigilant and ſagacious emperor 


and the State. While the kingdoms of the Weſt obeyed the 
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who ſucceflively reigned in Italy, were every where mingled, 
and-every where ſeparate. A fimilar indulgence was granted 
to the ſmaller colonies of Goths, Alemanni, or Bavarians; 
and fo perfect was the practice of civil toleration, that every 
freeman, according to his birth or choice, might embrace the 


which have eſcaped to our times, count Boniface and 


of the Bavarians: but this profeſſion rather defines the origin 
of his blood, than the place of his nativity; and it is poſhble 
that ſome generations of his anceſtors might have already felt 
the milder influence of climate and religion. The name of 
the Bavarians firſt riſes into notice amidſt the dying agonies of 
the Weſtern Empire: but the tribe or troop of adventurers 
which aſſumed that name, ſoon ſwelled to a powerful king. 
dom, and covered the province of Noricum from the Danube 
to the Alps. The vicinity of Italy provoked their deſires; 
the alliance of the Lombards encouraged their hopes: they 
joined the ſtandard of the invader; and on the confines of 

odena and Tuſcany the memory of- their ancient ſettlement 
is not totally extinct. If we compare, however, the ſmallneſ 
of the colony with the numbers of the nation, it may ſeem 
more probable that Count Boniface was born in Bavaria, per- 
haps of noble and idolatrous parents; and that his ſervices were 


pervaded the vaſt extent of his dominions; and the merit of 
every ſubject, in whatſoever country or condition he had been 
caſt, was aſſigned to the ſtation moſt beneficial for himfell 


fame ſceptre, a native Frank might command on the banks of 
the Tyber; the frontiers of Brittany were guarded by a loal 
Lombard, and the Saxon proſelyte would ſignalize his new 
zeal for Chriſtianity againſt the Saracens of Spain. Chatle- 
magne affected to — — all his ſubjects with the impartial 
love of a father: but he was not unwilling to tranſplant 3 
powerful chief into a foreign ſoil, and he cheriſhed a ſecret 
preference of the men and the nations whoſe ſole dependence 
was on the royal favour. The Franks were jealous of the 
elevation of an equal; the Lombards might not eaſily forgive 
the triumphs of a conqueror ; but the Alemanni and Bay- 


rians, who had been long oppreſſed, were devoted, by loyaly BW vy 
and gratitude, to the ſervice of their benefaftor. _ Os 
3. I am ignorant of the parents of Boniface the Bavarian; Wl vn 
of his character and actions IJ am likewiſe ignorant. But li . 


offic 


official title deſcribes him as one of the principal miniſters IF 


| and nobles of the kingdom of Italy. The Latin appellations 
| of dukes and counts were transferred with the latitude of fo- 
reign words to the judges and leaders of the Barbarians: theſe 
different titles were applied to the fame perfon or ſtation: t 

: varied according to the faſhion of the age and country; and it 
was not till after the ninth century that the dukes,” aſſuming a 
l clear pre-eminence of dignity and power, ſtood foremoſt on 
4 the ſteps of the throne. Ta the vulgar and legal idiom, the 
q temporal peers (I anticipate the expreſſion of more recent. 
F times) were ſtiled princes, and in their families the kings'and 
t emperors of the Weſt might ſolicit a wife, or beſtow a daugh* 
f ter, without degrading the majeſty of their rank. It was at 
f once their privilege and their duty to attend the national 
council; nor could any la acquire validity or effect without 
1 the conſent and authority of theſe powerful nobles. In their 
1 reſpective diſtrifts of ample or narrow limits, each duke or 
U count was inveſted with the plenitude of civil and military 
J power, and this union of characters muſt be aſcribed rather 
of to the imperfection of the arts than to the talents of the men. 
p They preſided in open courts of juſtice, and determined all 
ls criminal and civil cauſes, with the advice of their plebeian 
n aſſeſſors, their ſcabini, who were ſomewhat leſs illiterate than 
15 the judge himſelf. At the royal ſummons they reared their 
wy ſtandard, aſſembled their freemen and vaſſals, and marched at 
<2 their head on every occafion of danger and honour. Such 
s taxes as could be levied on a rude and independent'people were 

of ſhared between the ſupreme. and ſubordinate chief, and there 
7 exiſts an agreement by which a Lombard duke was permitted 
0 to reſerve a moiety of the revenue for his public and private 
uſe. The prerogative of appointing and recalling theſe pro- 
bi vincial magiſtrates was eſteemed a ſufficient pledge of their 
la obedience; and the ſervants of Charlemagne might obey 
* without re luctance the firſt of mankind. But the memory of 
ef a favour was loſt in the grant of an office; and the grant of 


an office was inſenſibly conſolidated into the right of a free- 


hold poſſeſſion. - The caunts and dukes were amenable to the” 


circuits of the miſſi, or royal inquiſitors: but they were more 
able to maintain, than willing to ſuffer, an act of injuſtice; 
and it was gradually admitted as a conſtitutional maxim, that 
they could not be deprived of their dignity without a charge, 
a trial, and a conviction of felony. he founder of the 


a Weſtern Empire might ſometimes reward the ſon by the gift 
„os the reverſion of his father's province; a dangerous reward, 
ich was often extorted from the fears, rather than from the 


bounty 
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bounty of ſucceeding princes. They could not defpoil the 
legitimate heir of his lands, his followers, and his popular 
name, and it was deemed more prudent to ſecure the public 
de the indulgence of his private ambition. 
4. The provinee entruſted to the vigilance of Count Boni- 
face is one of the moſt fertile and fortunate ſpots of Italy, It 

js bounded by the rivers Magra and Arno, by the fea and the 
Appenine; and in the old days of independence, this tract of 
country had been the debateable land between the Ligurias 
and Etruſcans, till it was finally annexed by Auguſtus to the 
region of Etruria. The harbour of Luni is capable of ſhel- 
tering the navies of E the circumjacent hills of Carara 
have ſupplied an inexhauſtible ſtore of white marble for the 
nobleſt works of ſculpture and architecture, and Lucca itſelf 
is ſituate almoſt on the banks of the Auſar or Serchio, a river 
which, flowing ten miles farther to the ſouth, is finally loſt 
under the walls of Piſa, in the waters of the Arno. In the 
beſt age of the commonwealth, the ſixth century of Rome, 
an allotment of ſixty thouſand. acres was divided among; two 
thouſand citizens, who were ſoon aſſociated with the ancient 
natives: but the colony of Lucca finally preferred the title and 
privileges of a municipal town. After ſuffering ſome injury 
from the barbaric ſtorm, Lucca appears to revive and fouriſh 
under the Lombards, as the ſeat of a royal mint, and the me- 
tropolis of the whole province of Tuſcany. The republic, 
leſs extenſive, as it ſhould ſeem, than the command of Boni- 
face, now contains one hundred and twenty thouſand inhabi- 
_tanis, who are enriched by the exportation of oil and ſilk. 
But their riches are the fruits of induſtry, and their induſtry 
is guarded by liberty and peace. I am inclined to believe, 
that this ſmall and happy community is more wealthy and po- 
pulous than was formerly the Tuſcany of Charlemagne; and 
even in its decay the ſtate of Tuſcany ſtill poſſeſſes more in- 
habitants and more treaſure, than could have been found in the 
diſorderly and deſolate kingdom of the Lombards. e 
From the interpoſition of Ildenrand, count of Lucca, it 
may be ſuſpected that at the time of his father's deceaſe Boni- 
face the Second had not acquired ſufficient ſtrength and matu- 
rity for the vacant office: but theſe friends, or rivals, who 
had exerciſed the government of Lucca, were ſoon ſuperſeded 
by the eſtabliſhment of the lawful heir; and the youth ap- 
proved himſelf worthy of his name and. honours. The ex- 
ample and impunity of treaſon could never tempt his loyalty; 
and while the empire of Lewis the Pious was relaxed by 
weakneſs or agitated by diſcord, Boniface aſſerted U! 
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of che French and the Chriftian arms. He had been en- 
truſted with the defence of the maritime coaſt and the iſle 

of Conlica againſt the Mahometans of Africa, and his right 
to command the ſervice of the neighbouring counts ma 

entitle him to the appellation of Duke or Marquis of Tuſ- 
cany, which was aſſumed by his deſcendants. With a ſmall 
fleet he ſailed ſrom Piſa, in ſearch of the robbers of the ſea; 
they had vaniſhed on his approach: he caſt anchor on the 
friendly ſhores of Corſica, and after providing himſelf mo 


expert pilots,” he ſteered his intrepid courſe for Africa, and 


boldly landed on the coaſt between Carthage and Utica. 
The Aglabites, who reigned in Africa as the nominal vice- 
gerents of the caliphs, were aſtoniſhed and provoked by the 
inſolence of the Chriſtians, whoſe valour had been hitherto 
confined to a defenſive war. Their camp was immediately 
ſurrounded by a formidable hoſt of Arabs and Moors: five 
times did they mount to the aſſault; they were repulſed five 
times with laughter and ſhame. T'he field was covered with 
the bodies of their ſlain; in the hot purſuit ſome adventurous 
Franks became the victims of their own raſhneſs; but the 
more prudent chief was ſatisfied with victory; he embarked 
the troops, the captives, and the ſpoil, and returning in 


triumph to the pott of Luni, or the mouth of the Arno, 


left an example of fucceſsful enterprize which was long re- 
membered by the Moſlems of Afric, and ſeldom imitated by 
the Chriſtians of Italy. The birth, character, and adven- 
tures of the empreſs Judith, will be introduced with more 
propriety in the ſtory of the Guelphs, and I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that after his abject fall and fortunate reſtoration, 
Lewis the Pious might {till tremble for the ſafety of a be- 
loved wife. She was confined in a monaſtery of Tortona, 


in the power of a febellious ſon; and if the ambition of 
Lothaire was diſappointed, the blood of a ſtep-mother might 


be a grateful offering to his revenge. Boniface, with ſome. 
loyal ſubjects, perceived her danger, and flew to her relief. 
By their celerity and courage Judith was reſcued from priſon, 
and they guarded her paſſage over the Alps till ſhe met the 
embraces of an impatient huſband. This gallant act, which 
deſerved the gratitude of the emperor, expoſed the count of 
Lucca to the diſpleaſure of Lothaire, who was till maſter 
of the kingdom of Italy, and who denied the inveſtiture of 
their fiefs to all the accomplices of the eſcape of Judith. 
Boniface retired to France, where his exile was alleviated 
by the moſt honourable employments. In the civil wars, 
after the death of Lewis, he might ſecure his pardon with- 


aut forfeiting his allegiance; and there is reaſon to believe, 
that he ended his days in the government of Tuſcany, The 
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ſword of chivalry was conſecrated to the ſervice of religion 
and the fair; and the African victor, the deliverer of the 
empreſs, had fulfilled the duties of a perſect knight. 
His ſon and "ſucceſſor, Adalbert the Firſt, had a more 
unqueſtionable right to the appellation of Duke and Mar- 
quis of Tuſcany. The title of Marquis, or rather Mar- 
grave, was introduced into Italy by the French emperors; 
the Teutonic etymology of the word implies the count or 
8 of a march of a frontier province: his ſtation gave 
im at leaft a military command over ſeveral of his equals; 
and in the diviſion of the monarchy the number and im- 
portance of theſe hoſtile limits was continually multiplied, 
Vet the life of Adalbert is much leſs pure and illuſtrious 
than that of his father: either an hiſtorian was wanted to 
his actions, or his actions afforded no materials for hiſtory; 
and it is only by the glimmering of old charters, that, 
during thirty years; his exiſtence is viſible, | The decay of 
genius and power in each imperial generation, had confirmed 
the independence of the hereditary governors; till the failure 
of the eldeſt branch, in the perſon of Lewis the Second, 
coneluded a century of domeſtic peace, and opened an end- 
leſs ſeries of rae Bing The election of the kings of 
Italy was decided by the voices and by the fwords of the 
factious nobles : they choſe the object, the meaſure, and the 
term of allegiance; and the name of the candidate whom 
they ſupported, was a ſufficient apology for every act of vio- 
lence and rapine. A pope of an active and ambitious ſpirit, 
John VIII., moſt bitterly complains of the two marquiſles, 
or tyrants, of Lambert of Spoleto, and of Adalbert of Tuſ- 
cany, who were brothers in alliance, in arms, and in facri- 
lege. They folicited the aid of the miſcreant Saracens, 
invaded the: eccleſiaſtical | State, entered the city, profaned 
the churches, extorted an oath of fidelity from the Romans, 
and dared to impriſon the ſucceſſor of St. Peter. After the 
departure of theſe public robbers, as they are ftiled, without 
much injuſtice, by the pontiff, he affected to diſplay their 
guilt and his own danger: the facred relics were tranſported 
from the Vatican to the Lateran palace: the altar was 
clothed in ſackcloth, and the doors of the temple were in- 
| hoſpitably ſhut againſt the devotion of the pilgrims. By the 
apprehenſion of a ſecond inſult John VIII. was driven from 
the apoſtolical ſeat; he fled: by ſea to the uſual aſylum of 
France, offered the two worlds to whoſoever would avenge 
his quarrel, and in the Synod of Troyes proclaimed the 
vices and pronounced the excommunication of the two mar- 


quifles of Spoleto and Tuſcany, the enemies. of God LW 
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Man. Some political events gave a new turn to his intereſt 


. wt 11 moſt glorious Adalbert and his wife (ſo 
lately a robber and an adultereſs) are recommended in his 
epiſtles to the love and protection of the friends of the 
church. From ſuch invective and ſuch praiſe it might be 
inferred that calumny is a venial ſin, or that every fin is 


obliterated by a reconciliation with the Pope. A caſuiſt leſs 
indulgent, I ſhall not ſo eaſily abſolve the ſacrilegious Mar- 


ſucceeded by his ſon, the ſecond Adalbert, who has been 


only diſtinguiſhed from the firſt by the nice microſcope of 
chronological criticiſm, Such and fo great was the pre- 


eminence of his wealth and power, that he alone among the 
princes of Italy was diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of the rich; 
an epithet of ambiguous praiſe, ſince it expreſſes the libe- 
rality of fortune rather than of nature. He 'married Berta, 
the daughter of Lothaire king of Auſtraſia or Lorraine; who 


was the great grandſon of Charlemagne: a diſtinction rather 
honourable than ſingular; ſince many of the princes of the 


H were deſcended: by the females from the Imperial ſtem; 


is independence was built on the ruins of the empire of 
Charlemagne: the failure of lawful heirs enlarged the ſcene 


of contention: the ſeeptre was alternately won and loſt in 
a field of battle, and the Italians, from a maxim of policy, 
entertained” the competition of two kings. The dukes of 
Friuli and Spoleto long difputed the crown; and while 
Berengarius reigned at Verona, his rivals Guido and Lam- 
bert were ſeated on the throne of Pavia. Theſe princes, 
the father and ſon, were the uncle and couſin of Adalbert; 


but he ſupported or deſerted their ſtandard with licentious 


perfidy, and one of his attempts did not much redound to 


the honour or advantage of the Marquis of Tuſcany. He 
marched to ſurprize Lambert, who hunted without ſuſpicion 


in a foreſt near Placentia: but he forgot that diſcipline and 


ſobriety are moſt eſſential to ſecret enterprize. The tents of 


the Tuſcans; who deemed themſelves ſecure of their royal 
game, reſounded with drunken and laſcivious ſongs; their 
intemperance ſubſided in ſleep; and at the dead of night they 
were ſurprized by the vigilant Lambert, at the head of no 
more than one hundred horſe. The Marquis, who could 
neither fight nor fly, was dragged from his ſhelter among 
the mules and aſſes of the baggage, and his ſhame was em- 
bittered by the rude pleaſantry of the conqueror. Thy 


« be 


qi of Tuſcany : he lived in an age of the darkeſt ſuper- 
ſition, and his affault on the Vatican is truly criminal, ſince: 
it was condemned by the prejudices of his own conſcience. 
In the dignity of Duke and Marquis of Tuſcany he was 
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« be either a king or an a6. A king thow art net, but thy 
« ſecond title I ſhall not diſpute; and wiſely haſt thou choſen 


& a place of refuge among the animals of a; ſimilar ſpocies. 


The death of Lambert reſtored the captive to liberty and 

dominion: but the character of Adalbert was ſtill the ſame, 
and the ſtate of Italy long fluctuated with the vieiſſitudes of 
his intereſt or paſſions. Berengarius, who was oppreſſed by 
his ſervice, ſometimes accuſed and ſometimes imitated the 
example of his ingratitude, A new pretender, Lewis king 
of Arles, was defeated and diſmiſſed and recalled, and again 
- eſtabliſhed and again dethroned as he was the friend or enemy 
of the Marquis of Tuſcany. In a moment of ſeeming con- 
cord, the new ſovereign viſited Lucca, where he was enter- 
tained with the oſtentation of expence which vanity will 
often extort from avarice and hatred, As Lewis admired 
the numerous and well-dreſſed ranks of the Tuſcan ſoldiers, 
the attendants. of the palace, and ages of the banquet, 
he ſoftly whiſpered, « This Marquis. is 1 a king, and 
cc it is only in a vain title that I am ſuperior to my vaſſal. 
By the diligence of flattery or malice this whiſper was re- 
echoed: the pride of Berta was offended, her fears were 
alarmed; ſhe alienated her huſband's mind; he conſpired 
with the diſaffected nobles ; and a haſty, perhaps a harmleſs 
2 unfortunate king of Arles of the crown 
of Italy and his eyes. Adalbert the Second died at Lucca, 
in a mature age, and his real or imaginary virtues are in- 
ſcribed on his tomb. We are ſolicited to believe, that he 
was formidable to his enemies, liberal to his ſoldiers, juſt to 
his ſubjects, and charitable to the poor; that his memory was 
embalmed in the tears of a grateful people; and that the 
public happineſs was buried in his grave. An epitaph is 3 
feeble evidence of merit; yet an epitaph on the dead may 
prove ſomewhat more than a panegyric on the living. 
Adalbert the Second left behind him three children, two 
ſons, Guido and Lambert, the eldeſt of whom was acknow- 
ledged as Duke and Marquis of Tuſcany, and one daughter 
Hermenegarda, who married and ſurvived a prince of | 
rank on the confines of Piedmont. The pride and power 
of Berta were not impaired by her huſband's death; and to 
her paſſions I ſhould impute an unequal conteſt with the 
_ emperor and king of Italy, who by fraud or force impriſoned 
the mother and her ſon in the fortreſs of Mantua. But her 
faithful chents refuſed to ſurrender the cities and caſtles com- 
mitted to their truſt: a treaty 'was negociated; the captives 
were releaſed; their poſſeſſions were reſtored; and I muſt 
applaud the moderation, perhaps the courage, of O_ 
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che death of che emperor Berengarius, who was ſtabbed in 


his palace by a private villain, Guido was neither the author 
nor accomplice :- but in the ſubſequent election his voice had 


| a free and deciſive weight; and the laudable motives of filial 


or fraternal: tenderneſs might prompt him to gratify his mo- 
ther, | by: ſupporting the claim of Hugh, or Hugo, count of 


Provence, her ſon by a former huſband. The Marquis com- 


manded the ſea-ports of "Tuſcany; his ſiſter, an active and 


popular widow, could ſhut or open the paſſes of the Alps. 
A royal pretender, Rodulph of Burgundy, was chaſed be- 


yond the mountains: by the unanimous choice of the nobles, 


0 
Hugh was invited and proclaimed: he landed at Piſa; and 


the ſons of Adalbert were proud to ſalute their brother as 
king of Italy. But chis event, which ſeemed to conſolidate 
the fortunes, was the immediate cauſe of the downfall of 
their houſe. The new monarch inſenſibly betrayed a faith- 


leſs and ungrateful character: his vices were ſcandalous, his 


talents mean; and if his ambition was ſometimes checked by 
fear, it was never reſtrained by humanity or juſtice. The 


death of Berta diflolved the union between the children of 


her firſt and her ſecond nuptials. The mild and moderate 
Guido expired in the prime of life. The duchy of Tuſcany 
was occupied by Lambert: but in a haſty and indecent mar- 
riage with Marozia, his brother's widow, the king of Italy 
trampled on the prejudices of mankind. Hugh was already 
conſcious of the public hatred and contempt: he might 


| omg dread the courage, the ambition, the popularity of 


the Marquis; and his avarice was ſtimulated by the hopes 


of a rich forfeiture. Regardleſs of a mother's fame, he in- 
| vented, or encouraged the report, that the obſtinate barren- 


neſs of the wife of Adalbert had tempted that impious wo- 


man to procure and ſubſtitute two male infants, whom ſhe 


educated as her own: and the arbitrary ſentence of the king, 


who diſclaimed Lambert as a brother, muſt have denied his 
Tight to the ſucceſſion of Tuſcany. Had this cauſe been 


argued before a tribunal of law and reaſon, the advocate for 
the Marquis would have pleaded the long and tranquil poſ- 
ſeſſion of his name and tate, and have deprecated the injuſ- 
tice of a charge, which was not advanced till after the de- 


ceaſe of both his parents. 'The orator would have painted 


in the moſt lively colours, the abſurdity of the ſuppoſition, 
the difficulty of faſcinating the eyes and ſilencing the tongues 


of a jealous court, and the ftrong improbability that the 


Dutcheſs of Tuſcany ſhould. have twice riſqued the danger 


and ſhame of-a diſcovery. He would have authenticated 


the circumſtances of her pregnancy and delivery; and after 
| _ eſtabliſhing 


\ 
\ 


* 
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| eſtabliſhing his defence on argumerit and fast, he might have 
tried to awaken'the tender and indignant feelings of the au- 


dience. Inſtead of ſuch a tedious proceſs, the intrepid Lam. 


bert caſt down his gauntlet, and challenged to ſingle combat 
the falſe. accuſer of his on and his mother's fame. The 
Challenge was accepted; a champion aroſe; the liſts were 


* . 


opened; and ſuch, was the goodnels of his cauſe, or the vi- 


gour of his arm, that the Marquis obtained an eaſy victory 


in the judgment of God. - Even this judgment -was not re 


ſpected by the tyrant. Inſtead of embracing his genuine 


brother, he loaded the conqueror with irons, confiſcated his 


dominions, and deprived him of his eyes; while the nobles 


of Italy, who ſo often reſiſted the execution of the laws, 
moſt baſely acquieſced in this act of cruelty and injuſtice. 


The unhappy prince ſurvived his misfortune many years, but 


be was already dead to his enemies and the world. In a civi- 


lized ſociety, the mind is more powerful than the body; and 


the influence of ſtrength. or dexterity is far leſs extenſive 


than that of eloquence and wiſdom. - But among a people 
of barbarians, the blind warrior, who is no longer capable 


of managing a horſe, or of wielding a lance, muſt be ex- 


cluded from all the honours and offices of -public life 
Such were the five deſcents in the Bavarian line of the 


Counts of Lucca and Marquiſſes or Dukes of Tuſcam. 


The fourth generation of the poſterity of Boniface coin- 
Cides with the age of the Marquis Adalbert, who may be 
ſtyled the third of that name, if We can ſafely rivet this in- 
termediate link of the genealogical chain. After a long 
heſitation and various trials, the active curioſity of Leibnitz 
ſubſided, in the opinion that Adalbert the Third, the un- 
queſtionable father of the Houſe of Eſte and Brunſwick, 
was the ſon of the Marquis Guido, and the grandſon of 
Adalbert the Second: and that his right of ſucceſſion to the 


Duchy of Tuſcany, which had been ſuperſeded by his tender 


years, was finally loſt in the calamity of his uncle. In a 
mind conſcious of its powers, and indulgent to its produc- 
tions, this idea ſtruck a deep and permanent root. As an 
hiſtorian, Leibnitz was acquainted with the ſtubborn cha- 
racter of facts: as a critic, he was accuſtomed to balance 
the weight of teſtimony: as a mathematician, he would not 
proſtitute the name of demonſtration: but he affirmed that 
his opinion was probable in the higheſt ſenſe; and the philo- 
ſopher could not patiently tolerate a ſceptic. Theſe hiſto- 
rical enquiries he compared to the labour of an aſtronomer, 
who frames an hypotheſis, ſuch as can explain all the known 
phenomena of the heavens, and then exalts his hypotheſis 
into truth, by expoſing the errors of every other poff 
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ſappoſition. From the Library of Hanover, the ' diſcovery 
was tranſmitted to that of Modena, with an earneſt deſire of 
literary, or at leaſt of political union; and the pedigree of 


Adalbert the Third was ratified by the conſent of Leibnitz 


and Muratori. Vet in this dark and doubtful ſtep of genea- 


logy, impartial criticiſm may be allowed to pauſe, and even 
the filence of a contemporary writer may incline the ſcale 


ainſt many looſe and floating atoms of modern conjecture. 


The firſt fifty years of the tenth century are illuſtrated by 


the labour and eloquence of Liutprand, biſhop of Cremona, 
who expoſes, with a free and often ſatirical pen, the charac- 
ters and vices of the times. He relates the death of Guido, 
and the ſucceflion of Lambert, without inſinuating that the 


former left any children, or that the latter was appointed 


guardian of their minority. He deplores the fate of Lam- 
bert, without informing the reader of the eſcape of his ne- 
phew; by what reſources of flight or defence, of prayer or 
negociation, he eſcaped the cruelty of the tyrant, and lived 
to propagate the glories of his race. The Marquis Otbert, 
the undoubted ſon of Adalbert the Third, is honourably 
mentioned; and it might be reaſonably expected, that ſome 
hint ſhould have been given of his lineal deſcent from the 
Tuſcan princes, whoſe names and actions had been already 
celebrated in the hiſtory of Liutprand. Nor can the order 
of time, that infallible touchſtone of truth, be eaſily recon- 


ciled with the hypotheſis of Leibnitz. Guido, Marquis of 


Tuſcany, was the third huſband of the inſatiate Marozia: 
her ſecond was killed in the year nine hundred and twenty- 


ve; and ten or twelve months muſt be granted for the 
idowhood, the term of pregnancy, and the birth 
er ſon Adalbert. No more than thirty-ſix years after 


his birth, his ſon, the Marquis Otbert, appears in the world 
as a ſtateſman and a patriot. Such a precipitate ſucceſſion, 
which crowds two generations into one, is repugnant to the 
whole experience of ages: a fact fo ſtrange and improbable 
could only be forced on our belief by the abſolute power of 
politive and authentic evidence. 4 „„ 

In this enquiry, I ſhould diſdain to be influenced by any 
partial regard for the intereſt) or honour of the Houſe of 
Brunſwick : but I can reſign, without a ſigh, the hypotheſis 
of Leibnitz, which might ſeem to exhibit the nominal rather 
than the natural anceſtors of the fon of Guido. This 
doubtful expreſſion is not founded on the, abſurd and mali- 
cious fable, that the two laſt Marquiſſes of Tuſcany were 
ſtolen, in their infancy, from an obſcure, and perhaps a 
plebeian origin: Berta was their genuine mother; and their 
pedigree would not be tainted with ſuſpicion, if the right — 
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certainty. But in theſe barbarous times, the valour of the 
men appears to have been maintained with more high and 


: 


jealous care than the chaſtity of the women; and ſuch was 


de peculiar infelicity of the Marquis Guido, that his wife, 
his mother, and his two grandmothers, are all accuſed, in 


their reſpective ations, of a ſlight, or ſcandalous de- 
viation from the line of virtue. In 40 

the wife of Adalbert 9 is branded with the oppròhrious 
name of Adultereſs; and without inſiſting on the Pope's in- 


fallibility, it may be fairly urged, that as the character of a 


public robber was applied to the ſacrilegious enemy of Nome, 
the vices of Rotilda muſt have afforded ſome ground or 
colour for private reproach. The mother of Berta; the 
famous Valdrada, long fluctuated between the ſtate of a wite 
and the ſhame of a concubine. She might be innocent in 
the judgment of conſcience and reaſon; but her pretended 
marriage with Lothair, king of Lorraine, was repeatedly 
annulled by the ſentence of the Roman Pontiff. By an ob- 


ſtinate reſiſtance, her fame might have been preſerved: a 
falſe and fruitleſs penitence could only aggravate -her- fin; 


and ſhe became alike guilty in the eyes of the Church and 
of the Public, when ſhe continued to dwell in the embraces 


of her lover, after a lawful Queen had been reſtored to the 


honours of his throne and bed. The pleaſures of Berta 
were ſubſervient to her ambition; and Adalbert the Second 
appears to have been endowed with the patient virtues of a 
huſband. * By the liberal freedom with which ſhe imparted 
to the nobles of Tuſcany every gift in her power to beſtow, 
the Ducheſs ſecured their grateful attachment in the hour of 
danger; and at the age of threeſcore, ſhe might be juſtly 
vain that her favours were precious, her lovers fond, her 


ce their debts.” Her family was powerful at Rome: by the 
corruption of Marozia, of her mother, and of her ſiſter, 
the Church and State were polluted and oppreſſed : their fa- 
vourites, and their children, were ſucceſſively prom 

to the throne of St. Peter; and in the ſpiritual Babylon, the 


city of the Seven Hills, a more inquilitive age would have 
7 n;, 
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detected the Narlet whore f the Revelations. The ſon of 
Marozia, the grandſon of Berta, and the great-grandſon of 
Rotilda, might be perplexed in the diſcoyery or the choice 


The hypotheſis, that Adalbert III. was the ſon of the 


Marquis C uido, will not endure the teſt of a critical en- 
( uiry : *but I am diſpoſed to embrace the general opinion of 
„ Ek os 05 4: FF EH 4 3 4 1 ; 
Leibnitz and Muratori, and to believe with them, that the 
families of Eſte and Brunſwick are deſcended from a youn- 
ger branch of the Houſe of Tuſcany. A charter comme- 


morates the name of Boniface, ſon of Adalbert I., and bro- 


ther of Adalbert II. : his exiſtence is certain; his marriage 
probable; and, e cuſtom of nations, the re- 
ſpectable name of a grandfather and uncle would be natu- 


rally repeated in the perſon of his ſon. In the laſt years of 


the ninth century, we may fix the birth of Adalbert III. who 
will ſtand, in the correſponding degree, as the firſt couſin 
to the Marquis Guido: the order 68 nature will be reſtored, 
and in the fucceeding generation a ſufficient ſpace will be 
left for hy e and maturity of Otbert I. By this early 


ſeparation 5 


-om the original ſtem, we avoid the more ſcan- 
dalous vices of Berta and Marozia, The filence of Liut- 
prand will no longer ſurprize or embarraſs the critic : Boni- 
face and his ſon Adalbert the Third were neither the fove- 
reigns nor the heirs'of Tuſcany: their private fortunes were 
leſs ſplendid, and more ſecure, than thoſe of the Marquiſſes, 
their elder kinſmen; and their names, not conſpicuous, per- 
haps, by crimes or virtues, might eſcape the memory or the 
pen of the general hiſtorian. As the objections diminiſh, 
the preſumptive proofs of a connection between the Houſes 
of Tuſcany and Efte leave a deeper impreſſion on the mind. 
The repetition of the name of Adalbert has already been 
noticed as a family feature. In the kingdom, the name of 


Adalbert was leſs rare, however, than the title of Marquis, 


of ſuch recent uſe and ſuch local application, but which was 
uniformly uſed from the tenth to the fifteenth century, as 
their hereditary and proper ſtyle, by the Princes of Eſte. 
The military governors, who commanded: on the Alpine or 
Greek limits, do not ſuggeſt, any traces of conformity; and 
our ignorance of the province which was ruled by Adalbert 
III., and his immediate deſcendants, will be tempted to be- 
lieve, that the vague appellation of Marquis, which was 
common to all, might be cheriſhed by their vanity, as a per- 
etual attribute and memorial of the long-loſt dominion of 
uſcany. But the circumſtance of the cleareſt. and moſt ſub- 
ſtantial preſumption ariſes from the rent-roll of their ancient 
ſtates, which were ſpread over the heart of Tuſcany, the 
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A remote dependence of the government of Boniface II. 


Marquis OrhertI.; andif he received them from ig fate; 


name and title alone can be placed at the head of an lu 
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Tradition has preſerved the name and limits of the Tyra 
Obertenga, ſo often cited in old charters as the lands of the 


4 


it w to ſuppoſe that they were originally 


t will not be difficult to ſe the 
granted to Boniface III., as the portion or patrimony of a 


Younger brother, The perfe and eaſy, coalition: of the 
q 


Marquiſſes of Tuſcany and Eſte is reſiſted only by a ſingle 
obſtacle; and the reſiſtance is leſs inſuperable than it may 
appear at the firſt glance: the former adhered to the law and 
nation of the Bavarians, whulſt the nation and law of the 
Lombards was profeſſed by the latter. But we muſt not for- 
get, that in the barbaric juriſprudence of Europe, | a/national 


Character might be either conveyed by deſcent, or adopte: 


-. 


by choice; and that each family, each individual, might 
[cle and renounce the name and inſtitutions: of theſe poli- 
ticalſefts. The Bavarians, a minute colony, were almoſ 
inviſible in the mighty kingdom of the Lombards: their de- 
creaſing numbers could not ſecure a rogules ſupply.of j wigs 
and witneſſes: an Italian prince would be deſirous of bli- 


terating the remembrance of. his foreign origin, and the | 
ſmaller rivulets were gradually loſt in the ,maſter-ſteram, | 
Such a change of law and nation is agreeable. to reaſon and 
practice; but in this particular inſtance,. it may not be per- ˖ 
ſumed, it cannot be proved; and the objection muſt be al- | 
lowed to counterbalance ſome grains of probability in the 1 
%%% d Forboutl ai vlp. 
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A Jupiciovs critic may approve the Tuſcan deſcent of 
the families of Eſte and Brunſwick ; but a ſincere hiſtoria a1 
will pronounce, that the Marquis Adalbert is their firſt un- 4; 
ueſtionable anceſtor ; that he flouriſhed in Lombardy r w 
uſcany in the beginning of the tenth century; that hs WW a1 
character and actions are buried in oblivion ; and that us Wl bi 


trious pedi TEE. WE: NCC | 
|. This pedigree is animated by his ſon the Marquis Otben 
I., and his life is connected with the revolutions of In; 
If the records of the times were more numerous, they 5 5 
confirm the probability of his deſcent from the Marqui 
of Tuſcany, ſince the earlieſt date of his name and honour 


coincides with the fall of their oppreſſors, and the firſt year 
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or even morith of a new reign: ant Hugh hac 
beyond the Alps, loaded with the curſes and treafures of the 
Itdlians: his ſon Lothair, a feeble youth, had paſſed away 


like « ſhadow; and after a vacancy of twenty-four days, the 
Marquis Berengarius, grandſon to the Emperor of the ſame 


name,” was exalted'to the throne. A grant of four caſtles 


was made to the Biſhop of Modena; and in the original 
deed of giſt the new monarch is pleaſed to declare, that the 


advice and requeſt of his truſty and well-beloved 'the Mar- 


quis Otbert had moved him to this act of liberality or de- 
votion. His power at court may be aſcribed to the recent 
merits of the election; and the advocate on the behalf of 
others would not be mute or unſucceſsful in his own cauſe. 


Of the favours which he received, or of the ſervices which 


he performed, T am alike ignorant ; but at the end of nine 


years, the counſellor and favourite of Berengarius was trans- 
formed into a fugitive and a rebel, who-eſcaped to the Saxon 
court, inflamed rhe ambition of Otho, and ſoon returned 


with an army of Germans, to dethrone a "— per- 
| haps a benefactor, of his own choice. His conduct ap- 
_ pears, at the firſt glance, to be tainted with ingratitude and 
treaſon ; and his guilt may be aggravated by the reflexion, 


that he impoſed a foreign yoke on his country, and prepar- 
ed the long-calamities of tyranny and faction. At the diſ- 
tance of eight centuries, I ſhall not vindicate the pure and 
rigid patriotiſm” of the father of the Houſe of Brunſwick. 
According to the experience of human nature, we may cal- 


culate a hundred, nay a thouſand chances, againſt the pub- 
lic virtues of a ſtateſman: the Marquis viewed the King of 


Italy, firſt as an equal, and afterwards as an enemy; and 


in the looſe governments of the feudal ſyſtem, the duties of 
allegiance were proudly violated by the members of an 


armed and lawleſs ariſtocracy. tes 

Yet our imperfe& view of the * of the times will 
afford ſome apology, and may allow ſome praiſe for the 
fight and rebellion of Marquis Otbert. 1. The patriot 
who, in the cauſe of political freedom, is falſe to gratitude 
and honour, offends againſt the natural feelings of mankind; 
but if thoſe feelings are violated by a tyrant, they applaud 
the ſword of the rebel, or even the dagger of the conſpi- 
rator. Berengarius was a bad ſubject, and a worſe prince: 
and the moſt oppoſite" vices were reconciled in the diſſolute 
and flagitious character of his wife Villa. From the re- 
venge or juſtice of his predeceſſor, he had been ſaved by 
the blind humanity of Lothair the ſon of Hugh, who che- 
riſhed the faithlefs enemy of his crown and life. His ſuſ- 
picious death was followed by the perſecution of his wi- 
. Ee 2 dow 


gn: The tyrant Hugh had fled. 
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many days by the charity of a fiſherman ; and of her reſcue 
impregnable fortreſs of Canoſſa, and defied the vengeance 


tials of Otho and Adelais were celebrated at Pavia, and her 


_ cufe than admire the patient loyalty. of the Marquis. Be- 


ing tyrant had accompliſhed the meaſure of his ſins; the 


puties of the Church and State, and their voice was the 
patched his apoſtolical legates to complain of the temporal 


| ſuffered from the tyranny of Berengarius. An Archbiſhop 


SER EI 1 es Dot BIT SES 
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dow Adelais, the ſiſter of the King of Burgundy. At the 


age of eighteen a beautiful and innocent Princeſs was ſtrip- 
8d of her land, her jewels, and her apparel, Cpl thi 
brutal repetition of blows and inſults, and caft into a fub- 


the laſt extremities of ditreſs and hunger: A pleaſing and 
pathetic tale might be formed of her miraculous eſcape with 
a damſel and a prieſt; of their concealment among the 
ruſhes of the Lake Benacus,, where they were ſuppotted 


by a generous knight, who conducted the Princeſs to his 


of the King of Italy. The romance would conclude with 


the arrival of a victorious lover, a royal deliverer: the nup- 


ſingular adventures were a prelude to the future glories of 
the Empreſs and the Saint. The arms of Otho Had been 
ſeconded by the revolt of the Italians ; but in this revoltthe 
name of Otbert is not mentioned; and we ſhould rather ac- 


fore he renounced his obedience and gratitude, the unrepent- 


Church and State, the rich and the poor, were the indiſcri- 
minate victims of the cruelty and avarice of Berengarius. 
2. In his firſt victorious expedition, the prudence or mag- 
nanimity of Otho had declined the rigour of abſolute con- 
queſt, and was content to be ſtyled the Protector of an in- 


jured nation A proſtrate enemy was ſpared and forgiven: 


after waiting three days before the palace gates, Berengarius 
was admitted to the royal preſence, and the golden ſceptre of 
the kingdom of Italy was again delivered to his hands. But 


he pronounced an oath o he þ a ſolemn engagement, 


that he would be ready, in council and in the field, to obey 
the commands of his ban: e and that he would govern 
his people with more equity and mildneſs than he had hi- 
therto diſplayed. By this unequal treaty, the right of Otho 
was eſtabliſhed, to Judge and puniſh the crimes of his feu- 
datory : the Marquis Otbert is no longer a rebel, who ſoli- 
cits the aid of a foreign Prince, and all the vaſſals of Ita) 
might lawfully appeal from their immediate to their ſupreme 
lord. 3. The appeal was urged by the moſt reſpectable de- 


voice of the kingdom of Italy. The Roman Pontiff dil- 
and ſpiritual wrongs which St. Peter and St. Paul had long 


of Milan ſtood before the King of Germany, to deliver the 
. ſentunents 
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entiments of the oppreſſed clergy. The z/luflrious Marquis 
Kee I copy 9 words of hehinorian) Coke in the nde 
and in the cauſe of his peers; and the powers of theſe am- 
baſſadors were ratified by the ſecret letters and meſſengers 
of almoſt all the Counts and Biſhops of Italy. 4. In the 
ſecond, as in the firſt expedition, Otho yielded to the call of 


1 freedom: but in the paſſes of the Trentine Alps, 


his march was ſtopped a day and a night by the ſeeming 


oppoſition of ſixty thouſand Italians. The ſuſpicions of 


Berengarius had been appeaſed by their ready obedience to 


his ſummons; and in this martial aſſembly they were the 
maſters of the throne and the repreſentatives of the 1 | 
A temperate negociation was,, however, propoſed :' 


the 


* 2 


Ta abdication of the father might have ſoftened their 


hatred ; and they had conſented to acquieſce under the go- 
e 


vernment of his ſon Adalbert. The obſtinate deſpair of the 
old King provoked them to abjure his name and family: 
fey ſheathed their ſwords, and opened their gates: à hun- 
dred 


banners waved round the royal ſtandard of Saxony: 
the deliverer was ſaluted King of Italy, and he received the 
Tron Crown in the (cathedral of Milan. The Pope con- 
firmed the revolution; and after a vacancy of 8 5 8 


years, the title of Emperor of Romans Was revived in 
perſon of Otho the Great. 5. The benefits or miſchiefs 


which might ariſe from the union of Italy and Germany 
could be decided only by experience; nor could the foreſight 
of the Marquis Other! anticipate the experience of three 
hundred years. It was enough for a mortal ſtateſman to 


| obey the wiſhes, and conſult the happineſs, of the preſent 


generation, by placing in the hands of wiſdom and power 
the ſceptre of the Italian kingdom. | | 
In one of the annual odes which ſtill adorn or diſgrace 
the birth-days of our Britiſh King, the Laureat, with ſome 
degree of courtly, and even poetic art, has introduced the 
founder of the Brunſwick race: 35] | 


„When Otbert left the Italian plain, 
«© And ſoft Ateſte's green domain, 
„Attendant on Imperial fway, 
„Where Fame and Otho led the way, 
* The Genius of the Julian Hills, 

„ (Whoſe piny ſummits nod with ſnow, 
„ Whoſe Naizds pour their thouſand rills, 
“ To {well th' exulting Po,) ade 
% An eager look prophetic caſt, | 


„And hail'd the hero as he paſs'd.” | | 
| | By 
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By a lofty prediction of fame and empire, this bsnebelett 
Genius exalts the courage of the hero, and diſplays the fu- 


ture greatneſs of his poſterity, from the 0 of Now, 


00 * enen of Britiſh Mo - 


HTS Fr 75 


IE 087.3 Proceed. Rejo Deſcend the vale 57 0 
e “And bid the ue ee bal! St 
Fail, all hail, the hero cried, Td Fe 

% And Echol on her airy tide, Ped Trop } 


, Fg 5 « Purſu'd him, murmuring,! down the mountain' lids,” 


1 * . * FI 
* 11 To 


Ty ſhall not preſume to enquire whether ſock: difin& und 
diſtant views of futurity may not ſurpaſs the preſcienee of 
a mountain god: but I am compelled to vindicate my own 
accuracy, I obſerving ſome geographical and hiſtorical er. 
rors of the mortal bard. The poſſeſſions of Otbert were 
not ſituate in the Venetian] lain, but among the mountains 
of Tuſcany; - and we half ſoon diſcover, that the green 
domain of Eſte, or Ateſte, was acquired by the marriage 
of his grandſon. In his attendance, © where Fame and 


Ocho led the way,” he would have paſſed, not the ju. 
| Han, but the Rhetian Alps; he muſt have followed the high 


road of Verona and Trent, the great and 'cuſtomari 
ſage between Italy and Germany. The name of the 
Alps is confined. to a low range of hills, ſoon bounded by 
the north eaſtern Wen of the Adriatic, and which op- 
poſed, in the tenth century, a feeble barrier to the inroads of 
the wild Hungarians. The ſtreams which iſſue from thoſe 
hills are loſt N the ſea, or intercepted by the neighbouring 
rivers; and of their thouſand rills, not a drop can be mingled 
with the waters of the Po. Even the motive and the 
of the paſſage of Otbert are wantonly corrupted. The ba. 
triot, entruſted with the cauſe of It als; is degraded into an 
adventurer, who ſeeks his fortune in de Emperor's ſervice! 
and he bids an everlaſting farewell to the country which he 
was moſt impatient to reviſit and deliver. The poet may 
deviate from the truth of hiſtory, but every deviation ought 
* be compenſated by the ſuperior oc of ee and 
ion. 

Among the followers of his triumphal e car, dhe ſorvan 
of his 22 Otho could diſtinguiſh the patriot fugitives 
who had riſqued their lives and eſtates to aſſert his rights, 
and the freedom of Italy. The moſt illuſtrious of theſe 
the Marquis Otbert, was rewarded with riches and honour; 
and there is ſome reaſon to believe that his vague title was 
applied to the province of Liguria, which, according to 


the — geography, included the cities of _ and 
enoa. 


-) 
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Gero But the deſoendant of AdalbertT. might advance an 
equitable, though not a legal claim, to the D 


chy of Tuſ- 


cany: and ſome ſuſpicion will taint the pedigree of a favou- 
rite, who neglects to aſk, or fails to obtain, the reſtitution: 
of a patrimonial dignity, Our ſurpriſe will be increaſed 
and removed by the diſcovery of the ſame fact. Hugh, 


Ki 


of Italy, had granted the Tuſcan Duchy, firſt to his 


brother, and then to his baſtard ; it was inherited by the ſon 


TE 


ngarius, and che German Otho, reſpected the poſſeſſion ' 


of theſe fallen and unpopular princes. So ſtrange an indul-' 


gence muſt have been founded on ſome ſecret, but powerful 


motives; and the fame motive, could it now be revealed, 
might explain either the modeſt indifference, or the unavail- 
ing requeſt, of Otbert himſelf. But the Marquis (ſhall I 
ſay?) of Liguria was inyeſted with an office far more wor- 
thy of his abilities, and far more expreſſive of the royal 


confidence. The Count of the ſacred palace was the prime 


miniſter of the kingdom of Italy; and it was obſeryed, in 


claſſic ſtyle, that the Dukes, the 


arquiſſes, and the Counts 


ſubmitted to the'pre-eminence of his conſular Faſces. In 
an age, when every magiſtrate was a noble, and every no- 
ble was a ſoldier, the Count Palatine often afſumed the com- 
mand of ' armies ; but in his proper ſtation, he repreſented 
the judicial character of the Emperor, and pronounced a de- 
finitive ſentence, as the judge of all civil and criminal appeals. 
The city of Pavia, and the caſtle of Lomello, were his or- 


dina 


reſidence ; but he viſited the provinces in frequent 


circuits, and all local or ſubordinate juriſdiction was ſuſpen- 
ded in his preſence. This important office was exerciſed 


above twelve years by the Marquis Otbert: the public acts, 


the few that have efcaped, announce the proceedings of his 
tribunal at Lucca, Verona, &c.; and he continued to de- 
ſerye and enjoy the favour of the Emperor. If, in the de- 
cline of life, the laſſitude of camps and courts had tempted 
him to ſeek a cool and independent ſolitude, I ſhould praiſe 
the temper. of the philoſopher ; but the firmeft minds are 
enſlaved by the prejudices of the times, and'the retreat of 
Otbert was inſpired by the baſeſt ſuperſtition. Under the 
monaſtic habit, in a Benedictine abbey which he had rich- 


ly endowed, the Marquis laboured to expiate the fins of his 


ecular life. Pride and ambition are the vices of the world: 
humility is the firſt virtue, of a monk ; and the deſcendant 
of princes, the favourite of kings, the Judge of nations, 
was conſpicuous among his brethren in the daily labour of 
collecting and feeding the hogs of the monaſtery. His 
lanCtity was applauded ; but if he liſtened to that en 
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the penitent was entangled in a more ſubtle ſnare of the 


. After the reſignation of the Count Palatine, his office was 
ven to favour or merit; but his patrimonial eſtates; were 


£ 


| e e by the Marquis Otbert, who can only be diſtin- 


guiſhed by the epithet of the Second, from tha ſimilar name 

'his facher,, The like of the ſecond-Oubert wa 
1 or obſcure : be was rich in lands, in vaſſals, and in 
„Hugh, Adalbert, and Guido: but 
their valour embittered his old age, and involved the family, | 
in treaſon and diſgrace. The ręigns of the three Othos, a 
period of forty years, had been a tranſient ſeaſon of proſpe · 
rity and peace. But on the failure of their direct line, the 


Germans maintained their right of conqueſt, the Italians 


revived the claim of independence, and boch were ambitious 
and reſolute to eſtabliſh a king of their own nation and 
choice. The princes and lords of Italy were all of barba- 


ric origin; but as it happens, in the progreſs of nobility, the 


ſtrangers of the ſecond were deſpiſed by thoſe of the third 
or fourth generation: and the old ſettlers, ho could baaſt 
ſome ages of uſurpation, eſteemed themſelves the ancient 
natives, the true proprietors of the ſoil. In the hoſtile diets 
of Mentz and Pavia, two hoſtile kings were elected, 0 
the Saxon, and Arduin the 3 and they diſputed the 
Iron Crown in a civil, or rather a ſocial war, of ten years. 
The German invaders were long checked, and ſometimes 
defeated, in the paſſes of the Alps: but their ſtrength and 
numbers finally prevailed. The fortunate Henry obtained 
the title of Emperor, and afterwards of Saint; Arduin was 
degraded and ſaved by the monaſtic habit: and his adhe- 
rents were pardoned or puniſhed, according to the. meaſure 
of their guilt or power. Among theſe adherents, the firſt 
to erect the ſtandard, and the laſt to bow the knee, were the 
Marquis Othert II., his four ſons, and his grandſon Azoll., 
the immediate founder of the lines of Brunſwick and Eſte. 


The diſtance of their fields of battle may prove the extent of 


their influence, and the obſtinacy of their ſtruggle z. they 


made a vigorous ſtand in the-neighbourhood of Pavia, they 


raiſed a dangerous inſurrection at Rome, and they were 
vanquiſhed and made priſoners in the plains of Apulia. A 
judicial act recites their crimes, and pronounces their con- 
demnation. The fix Marquiſſes were convicted, by the 
law of the Lombards, of conſpiring againſt the king's lite : 
and ſuch conſpiracy was puniſhed, according to the ſame 
law, with confiſcation and death. Their collateral offences, 


murder, rapine, and ſacrilege, are the inevitable conſequen. 


ces of civil war: but the violation of ſome oath * 
HY | | "T%een 


vants of 
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been extorted in the haur of diſtreſs, expoſed them to the 


more ignominious n treaſon and perjury. Vet 
their lives were ſpaxed by the clemency of the pious Em- 


peror: tlie portion of their lands which had been dedicated 


to. pious uſes, he, could not reſtore; but he generouſly: for- 


gave the ample forfeiture which had devolved to the ſtate: 


and when they reſumed their ſeats in the aſſembly of the 


ir bene factor. G rn 


peers, 1 themſelves the grateful and loyal ſer- 


But as the Saxon Henry left neither children nor kinſmen 
to inherit their obedience and gratitude, the ſons of Otbert 
II. uſed, or abuſed. their freedom, and again oppoſed the 
election of Conrad the Firſt, ES Franconian 


line. In the hope of foreign aid they offered, the iron 
crown, and promiſed the Roman Empire, to Robert king 
of France: and the Marquis Hugo, the ſecond brother, 
was intruſted with this important embaſſy: but the ſon of 


Hugh Capet was of an inactive temper: his new kingdom 
was unſettled; and with his approbation, the Italian — 
ties transferred their offer to William of Aquitain, a vaſſal 
not leſs powerful than his ſovereign. The D 

tain behaved on this momentous occaſion with a. juſt tem- 
perance of courage and diſcretion. He accepted the crown 
tor his family, proteſting that under his reign Italy ſhould 
enjoy ſuch days as ſhe bad never known. His foremoſt 
troops were diſpatched beyond the Alps, and he viſited Rome 
under the pretence of a pilgrimage. But on a nearer pro- 


ſpect of the ſcene, the Duke of Aquitain was ſatisfied that 
hae could neither encounter his antagoniſt, nor confide in his 


party. The temporal peers were inclined to his cauſe, but 
the Archbiſhop of Milan, and the moſt important prelates, 


had been promoted by the Houſe of Saxony: they were 


ſteady to the German intereſt; and William rejected the 
ſole effectual meaſure, that of filling their vacant ſeats with 
his own eccleſiaſtics. He prudently vithdrew . from the un- 
equal and ruinous conteſt. In à farewell epiſtle, he ac- 
knowledges the truth and conſtancy of one Italian lord, and 


this ſingular expreſſion involves the ſons. of Otbert. in the 


national reproach of levity or falſchood. During his em- 
baſſy in France, the Marquis Hugo had been preſſed by the 
mouks of Tours to reſtore ſome abbey lands which he had 
uſurped in the neighbourhood of Milan. At the diſtance of 
{ix hundred years and {ix hundred miles, that ſuperſtitious 
rebel was ſubdued by the apprehenſion of. the vengeance of 
St. Martin. 5 ET | 1 97 3 — 
By ſuch exploits the memory, or at leaſt the names of 
the tour ſons of Otbert II. has been preſerved from oblivi- 
| on. 
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an. -Azo J. the eldeſt brother, propagated the race; and 
by his marriage with the niec "of Finke, Marquis of Tuſ- 


- 


cany, that chief acquired a rich patrimomy, and: a com- 
manding inffuence in the Venetian province. The charac- 


> 
2 * 
8 
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ter of Hugo, his power, and his long reign, has given him 
a reſpeRable place _ the princes of the times: hut the 
title of Great, the title of Alexander, Pompey, and Char- 


and difficult to find, the jreaſon of the appellation. From 


the upper to the lower fea, his command extended over the 
middle regions of Italy: with the right 3 the Du - 
chy of Peep. with the tft tht of Spoleto; till onthe 
voluntary or epmpulſive refignation of the latter, he con- 
tracted his domain within the Fits of hereditary way. In 
the exerciſe of arms Hugo was ſtrong and fortunate, and in 
the ſiege and chaſtiſement of Capua he appeared with dig- 
nity as the miniſter of imperial juſtice; but the ſame ſword 
might be turned againſt his ſovereign ; and Otho III. is ſaid 
to have betrayed a fecret ſatisfaction, when death delivered 
him from ſo formidable a vaſſal. Far different were the 
feelings of the clergy and people of Tuſcany, The former 
bewailed an humble vorary and a liberal benefactor ; a con- 


4 


vent at Florence, in which his tomb has been long ſhewn, 


is one of the ſeven monaſteries which he richly endowed 


with lands, flaves, and gold and filver plate, for the fervice 
of the altar. In the opinion of the age theſe virtues were 
more pleafing in the eye of the deity, than the juſtice and 
humanity which he diſplayed in his temporal adminiſtration. 
Fhe Marquis of Tuſcany loved praiſe, and hated flattery: | 
a nice touehſtone which diſcriminates vanity from the love 

of fame. In the chaſe, on a march, he often rode away 
from his attendants; viſited the cottages; converſed with the 
peaſants and paſſengers, to whom his perſon was unknown; 
queſtioned them freely concerning the character and govern- 
ment of their prince; and enjoyed the ſincere and ſimple 
effuſions of their gratitude and veneration. The birth of 
Hugo may at once be ſtyled baſe and illuſtrious; ſince he 
was the doubtful offspring of the baſtard ſon of the King of 
Italy of the fame name; but his life was deemed of ſuch 
importance to mankind, that the knowledge of its approach- 
ing term was communicated from heaven to earth by a ſpe- 
cial revelation. After his deceaſe, the Duchy of Tuſcany 
was delegated to a ftranger ; but a female might ſucceed to 
his private eſtates ; and his ſiſter had married- Peter Candia- 
nus the Fourth, Doge or Duke of Venice, of his name and 
family. In that early period of the republic the magiſtrates 


were arbitrary and feeble, and the electiye Dukes were alter- 


nately 


ES > y I ð Oe oe tr 


| ſoldiers refiſted' their 
and in the tttempt” to eſcape, 't 
were tranſpierced with a thoufand wounds. Such' ſcenes 
were tlien frequent at Venice: they may reconcile our minds 
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natel) the tyrants and victims of a tumultuous demoera acy. 


By this connection with the Tuſcan Marquis, the pride of 


Candianus Was elated: he aſſumed the manners of à feudal 


lord; levied a body of Italians, and inſulted a free city with 
the arms and licentiouſneſs of his mercenary guard. A fu- 
rioug: multitude —— his palace: the gates and the 
aſſault rp ns fired the adjacent houſes, 

the Duke and his infant ſon 


to the fllent and rigid order of the modern | ariſtocracy. 
The duties of the widow of Peter Candianus were to re- 
venge an huſband, and to educate a daughter of the ſame 
name, as her own: The daughter, Valdrada, became the 
wife of the Marquis Albert-Azo the Firſt ; and it is appa- 
rent from the date of the birth of their eldeſt ſon, Albert- 


Azo II. that theſe nuptials were conſummated in the life- 


time, and approved by the conſent of a wealthy and child- 
leſs uncle, who tould only hope to live in the poſterity of 
mm P ĩ . ĩͤ ( 

The north-eaſtern region of Italy, which began to be 
vivified by the riſing . and ſplendour of Venice, ex- 
tends from the ſhores of the Adriatic to the foot of the Alps. 
Had experience confirmed the prolific virtues of the climate ; 


did the Venetian hens lay one or two eggs every day; did 


the ewes drop their lambs twice or thrice in a year; were 
the women delivered of two or three infants at a birth, the 
land maſt ſoon be over- ſtocked and exhauſted. After tran- 
ſlating the Greek fables into fimple truth, we ſhall ſtill ac- 
knowledge one of the moſt pleaſant and plentiful regions of 
Italy, a foil productive of graſs, corn and vines, a generous 
breed of horſes, and innumerable 'flocks of ſheep, more 
precious by the fineneſs of their wool. -'Padua, the firſt of 
the fifty cities of Venetia, had beenfſo often trampled by the 
paſſage of the barbarians, that few veſtiges remained of the 
ancient ſplendour, which, in the tide of human affairs, ſhe 


_ afterwards” recovered and ſurpaſſed. Fifteen miles to the 


ſouth of Padua, Albert-Azo the Firſt fixed his permanent 
and principal ſeat, in the caſtle and town of Ateſte, or Eſte, 
formerly a' Roman colony of ſome note: and by an harm- 
leſs anticipation we may apply to his deſcendants the title of 
Marquis of Eſte;*which they did not however aſſume till the 


end of the twelfth century. From Eſte their new eſtates, 


the inheritance of Hugo the Great, extended to the Adege, 
the Po, and the Mincius. Their farms and cattle were 


ſcattered overthe plain :* many of the heights, Montagnana, 


Monſelice, 8c. were occupied by their forts and 3 


1 
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; poſlefied a valuable tract of ,marſh land, the iſland 
of | Almoſt reaches to 

the gates of Ferrara. The firſt ſtep. in the 5. 8g of 
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that of the Adriatic ſea. 
Ihe name and character 


— — 


the Italian and German princes of che kindred 


. The fair conjecture that the two Otberts, the father 
and ſon, commanded at Milan and Genoa with the title and 
office of Marquis, acquires a new 22 of 2 3 
A 20 I. and aſcends to the level of hiſtoric truth in the per- 
fon. of Azo II. Before the middle of the eleventh century 
the rums of Genoa had been reſtored; its active inhabitants 

' excelled in the arts of navigation and trade: their arms had 
been felt on the. African coaſt, and their credit was eſta- 
bliſhed in the ports of Egypt and Greece. Their riches in- 
ereaſed with their induftry, and their liberty with their ri- 
ches. Vet they continued to obey, or at leaſt revere, the 
majeſty of the emperors. In an act, as it ſhould ſeem of the 
year one thouſand and tee the Marquis Albert-Azo 

_ preſides at Genoa in a court of juſtiee, and his aſſeſſors, the 

* magiſtrates of the city, are proud to ſtyle. themſelves the 

. conſuls and judges of the facred palace. The royal dignity 
of Pavia was gradually eclipſed by the wealth and popu- 
louſneſs of Milan, the firſt of the Italian cities that dared 
to erect the ſtandard of independence. The government of 
Milan was divided between the two repreſentatives of &. 
Ambroſe and of Cæſar. The veneration of the flock for 
the ſhepherd was fortified by the temporal ſtate. and privi- 
leges of the archbiſhop, and his annual revenue of fourſcore 

_ thouſand. pieces of gold ſupplied an ample fund for benevo- 
lence or luxury. The civil and military powers were ex- 
erciſed by the Duke or Marquis of Milan. (for theſe titles 
were promiſcuouſly uſed),. and the voice of tradition is clear 
and: poſitive that this hereditary office was veſted in the an- 
Ceieſtors of the houſe of Eſte. Some of the prerogatives which 
they aſſumed are expreſſive of the rigour of the feudal {y- 
tem: they were the heirs of all who died childleſs and in- 
teſtate, and a fine was paid on the birth of each infant wo 
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d defeated their claim: their officers levied a tax on the mar- 
p kets, and their minute inquiſition exacted the firſt loaf of 
f bread from each oven, and the firſt log of wood from every 
” cart- load that entered the gates. Vet an old hiſtorian, 
: more forcibly affected with the calamities of his own days, 
h deplores the long felicity of their golden age, which had 
| been equally pratfed by the bleflings of the feeble and the 
Gy curſes of the ſtrong. They drew their ſwords for the ſer- 


8 vice of the prince and people, but their reign was diſtin- 

be uiſhed by long intervals of proſperity and peace. The 

* Shane" Pökefiens 18d various avocations of the Duke or 

of Marquis often diverted him from the exerciſe of this muni- 

85 cipal truſt: his powers were devolved on the viſcounts and 

ed captains of Milan; theſe ſubordinate tyrants formed an al- 

. liance, or rather conſpiracy, with the valvaſſors, or nobles 

5 of the firſt claſs; and the people was afflicted by the diſcord 

. or the union of a lawleſs oligarchy. A private inſult exaſ- 

pr perated the patience of the plebeians: they roſe in arms, 

4 and their numbers and fury prevailed in the bloody conteſt. 

* The captains and nobles retired; but they retired with a fpi- 

15 nit of revenge; collected their vaſſals and peaſants of the ad- 

ad jacent country; encompaſſed the city with a circumvallation 

la- of ſix fortreſſes, and in a ſiege or blockade of three years re- 

o duced the inhabitants to the laſt extremes of famine and 

1 diſtrefs. By the interpoſition of the Emperor and the Arch- | 
he biſhop the peace of Milan was reſtored : the factions were | 
be reconciled: they wiſcly refuſed a garriſon of four thouſand J 
Germans; but they acquieſced in the civil government of f 
the the empire. The Marquis again aſcended his tribunal, and 1 
he BY chat Marquis is Albert-Azo the Second. A judicial act of | 
UF the year one thouſand and forty-five atteſts his title and ju- 6 
an riſdiction; and as the repreſentative of the Emperor, he im- 4 
1 | poſes a fine of a thouſand pieces of gold. The progreſs of q 
8 Italian liberty reduced his office to the empty name of Mar- j 
. quis of Liguria, and ſuch he is ſtyled by the hiſtorians of | 
for ! : . . . j\ 
"2% the age. In the next century, his grandſon, Obizo I. is a 

. inveſted by the Emperor Frederic I. with the honours of | 

2 Marquis of Milan and Genoa, as his grandfather Azo held þ 
. them of the empire; but this ſplendid grant commemorates if 
15 8 dignity, without reviving the power, of the Houſe of 
; bs. | FT $ | 

oy " one of his Tuſcan _— _ — —_ | 
4 was diſtinguiſhed among the princes of Italy by the epithet { 
172 of the RES. The eee of his 2 — now 
12 be aſcertained: an occaſional, though authentic deed of in- ö 
4 veſtiture, enumerates eighty- three fiefs or manors which he | 
1 beld of che empire in 1 |! 


ombardy and Tuſcany, from the 


| marquiſate 


—— 
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marquiſate of Eſte to the county of Luni: but co theſe pof. 


ſeſſions muſt be added the lands which he enjoyed as the vaſe 
ſal of the church, the ancient patrimony of Otbert (the 
Terra Obertenga) in the counties of Arezzo; Piſa, and 
Lucca, and the marriage portion of his firſt wife, Which, 
according to the various readings of the manuſcripts, may be 
computed either at twenty, or at two hundred tl wer $v 
Engliſh acres. If ſuch a- maſs. of landed property were 
now accumulated on the, head of an Italian nobleman;-the 
annual revenue might ſatisfy the largeſt demands of private 
luxury or avarice, and the fortunate owner would be rich 
in the improvement of agriculture, the manufactures of in- 
duſtry, the refinement of taſte, and the extent of commerce. 
But the barbariſm of the eleventh century diminiſhed the 
income, and aggravated the expence, of the Marquis of 
Eſte. In a long ſeries of war and anarchy, man and the 
works of man had been ſwept away; and the introduction 
of each ferocious and idle ſtranger. had been over- balanced 
by the loſs of, five or ſix perhaps of the peaceful induſtrious 
natives. The miſchievous growth of-- vegetation, the fre- 
uent inundations of the rivers, were no longer checked by 
the vigilance of labour; the face of the country was again 
covered with foreſts and moraſſes; of the vaſt domains 
which acknowledged Azo for their lord, the far greater 
part was abandoned to the wild beaſts of the field, and a 
much ſmaller portion was reduced to the ſtate of conſtant 
and productive huſbandry. An adequate rent may be ob- 
tained from the ſkill and ſubſtance of a free tenant, who 
fertilizes a grateful ſoil, and enjoys the ſecurity and benefit 
of a long leaſe. But faint is the hope, and ſcanty is the 
produce of thoſe harveſts, which are raiſed by the reluctant 
toil of peaſants and flaves, condemned to a. bare ſubſiſtence, 
and careleſs of the intereſts of a rapacious maſter. If his 
granaries are full, his purſe is empty; and the want of ci- 
ties or commerce, the difficulty of finding or reaching a 
market, obliges him to conſume on the ſpot a part of his 
uſeleſs ſtock, which cannot be exchanged for merchandize 
or money. The member of a well- regulated ſociety is de- 
fended from private wrongs by the laws, and from public in- 
juries by the arms of the ſtate; and the tax which he pays 
is a juſt equivalent for the protection which he receives. 
But the guard of his liſe, his honour, and his fortune was 
— 2 the private ſword. of a feudal chief; and if 
his own temper had been inclined to moderation and patience, 
the public contempt would have rouſed him to deeds of vio- 
lence and revenge. The entertainment of his vaſſal and 
their pay and rewards, their arms and hack tas 
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paſſed the meaſure of the moſt oppreſſive tribute; and the 


deſtruction which he inflicted on his neighbours was often 


retaliated on his on lands. The coſtly elegance of pala- 


ces and gardens was ſuperſeded by the laborious and . 
the 


five conſtruction of ſtrong caſtles, on the ſummits o 
moſt inacceſſible rocks; and ſome of theſe, like the fortreſs 
of Canoſſa in the Appenine, were built and provided to ſuſ- 


tain a three years ſiege againſt a royal army. But his de- 


fence in this world was leſs burthenſome to a wealthy lord 
than his ſalvation. in the next: the demands of his lack 
his prieſts, his alms, his offerings, his pilgrimages were in- 
ceſſantly renewed ; the monaſtery choſen for his ſepulchre 
was endowed with his faireſt poſſeſſions, and the naked 
heir might often complain, that his father's fins had been 
redeemed at too high a price. The Marquis Azo was not 
exempted from the contagion of the times: his devotion was 


amuſed and inflamed by the frequent miracles which were 


performed in his preſence ; and the monks: of Vangadizza, 
who yielded to his requeſt the arm of a dead ſaint, were 
ignorant of the value of that ineſtimable jewel. After ſa- 
tisfying the demands of war and ſuperſtition, he might ap- 
propriate the reſt of his revenue to uſe and pleaſure. But 


the Italians of the eleventh century were imperfectly ſkilled 


in the liberal and mechanic arts: the objects of foreign luxu- 
ry were furniſhed at an exorbitant price by the — — of 
Pia and Venice; and the ſuperfluous wealth, which could 
not purchaſe the real comforts of life, was idly waſted on 
ſome rare occaſions of vanity-and pomp. Such were the 
nuptialsof Boniface, Duke or Marquis of Tuſcany, whoſe 
family was long afterwards united with that of Azo, by the 


marriage of their children. Theſe nuptials were celebrated 


on the. banks of the Mincius, which the fancy of Virgil 
has decorated with a more beautiful picture. The princes 
and people of Italy were invited to the feaſts, which con- 
unued three months: the fertile meadows, which are inter- 
ſected by the flow and winding courſe of the river, were co- 


vered with innumerable tents, and the bridegroom diſplayed . 


and diverſified the ſcenes of his proud and taſteleſs magni- 
fcence. All the utenſils of ſervice were of filver, and his 
horſes were ſhod with plates of the ſame metal, looſely 
nailed, and careleſsly dropped, to indicate his contempt of 
riches. An image of plenty and profuſion was expreſſed in 
the banquet: the moſt delicious wines were drawn in buc- 


 kets from the well; and the ſpices of the Eaſt were ground 


in water-mills like common flour. The dramatic and mu- 
ical arts were in the rudeſt ſtate ; but the Marquis had ſum- 


moned the moſt popular ſingers, harpers, and buffoons, to 
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Exerciſe their talents on this ſplendi theatre.” "Y 
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their patron.” After this Feſtival. 
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e ſhould" ſcem above the imitation" of 'Azo Hin 
Marquis of Eſte was at leaſt ſupetior im wealth and digf 
to the vaffals of his conipeer. One of theſe vaffals, thi 
Viſcount of Mantua, prefented the German monarch with 
one hundred falcons, and one hundred bay horfes, 'a grate- 
ful contribution to the pleaſures of a royal ſportſman. In 
that age, the proud diſtinction between the nobles and prin. 
ces of Italy was guarded with jealous ceremony © the Vit. 
count of Mantua had never been ſeated: at the table of his 
immediate lord: he yielded to the invitation of the Empet6r: 


and a ſtag's ſkin, filled with pieces of gold, was gracio 
accepted by the Marquis of Tuſcany as the fine of his pre- 
3. The temporal felicity of Azo was crowned by the 
long poſſeſſion of honours and riches: he died in = 
one thouſand and ninety-feven, aged upwards of an hundred 
years; and the term of his mortal exiſtence” wits almoſt 
commenſurate with the lapſe of the eleventh century. The 
character, as well as the ſituation of the Marquis of Eſte, 
rendered him an actor in the revolutions of that memorable 
period: but time has caſt a veil over the virtues and vi- 
ces of the man, and I muſt be content to mark ſome of the 
æras, the mile-ſtones of his life, which meafure the extent 
and intervals of the vacant way. Albert-Azo the Second 
was no more than ſeventeen when he firſt drew the ſword 
of rebellion or patriotifm, when he was involved with his 
grand-father, his father, and his three uncles, in a common 
proſeription. In the vigour of manhood, about his fiftieth 
| year, the Ligurian Marquis governed the cities of Milan 

and Genoa, as the miniſter of Imperial authority. He was 
upwards of feventy when he paſſed the Alps to vindicate the 
mheritance of Maine for the children of his fecond marn- 
age. He became the friend and ſervant of Gregory VII., 
and in one of his epiſtles, that ambitious pontiff recom- 
mends the Marquis Azo as the moſt faithful and beſt beloved 
of the Italian princes ; as the proper channel through which 
a king of Hungary might convey his petitions to the apoſtolic 
throne. In the mighty conteſt between the crown and the 
mitre, the Marquis Azo and the Counteſs Matilda led the 
powers of Italy, and when the ſtandard of St. Peter was 
diſplayed, neither the age of the one, nor the ſex of 


the other, could detain them from the field, —_ 
: : | theſe 
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foot on the frozen ground, faſted and 2 three days at 
the foot of the rock: they were witne e 


EL 4 © 3 


be matched, have diſtinguiſhed the preſent century, Au- 
rungzeb, Cardinal Fleury, and Fontenelle. Had a fort- 
night more been given to the philoſopher, he might have ce- 
lebrated his ſecular feſtival; but the lives and labours of the 
Mogul king and the French miniſter were terminated before 
they had accompliſhed. their ninetieth year. A ſtrong con- 
ſtitution may be the gift of Nature; but the few who ſurvive 
their contemporaries muſt have been ſuperior to the paſſions 


and appetites which urge the ſpeedy decay and diſſolution of 


the mind and body. The Marquis of Eſte may be pre- 
ſumed, from his riches and longevity, to have underſtood 
the economy of health and fortune. 7 

4. I remember a Perſian tale of three old men, who were 
lucceflively queſtioned: by a traveller as he met them on the 
road. The youngeſt brother, under the load of a wife and 
a numerous family, was ſinking into the grave before his 
time. The ſecond, though much older, was far leſs infirm 
and decrepid : he had been left a widower and without chils 
dren. But the laft aa. -'4eſt of the three brothers ſtill pre- 
lerved, at an incredible age, the vigour and vivacity of the 

Vor. III. * | autumnal 
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whether chance or prudence. delayed his firſt nuptials till he 


had at leaſt accompliſhed the fortieth year of his age. "Theſe 


| nuptials were comracted with Cuniza, or Cunegonda, a 
German maid, whoſe anceftors, by their nobility and riches, 


were diſtinguiſhed meg the Suabian and Bavarian chiefs; 
ras inveſted 

the Duchy of Carinthia, and the Marquiſate of Verona, on 

the confines of the Venetian poſſeſſions of the Houſe of 

Efte. The marriage of Azo and Cunegonda was produc- 

tive of a ſon, who received at his baptiſm! the name of 

GUELPH, to revive and perpetuate the memory of his uncle, 


his grandfather, and his firſt progenitors, on the maternal 
fide. I have already defined the ample domain which was 


iven as a marriage-portien to the daughter of the Guelphs: 
ut on the failure of heirs male, her fortunate fon inherited 
the patrimonial eſtates of the family, obtained the duk 
of Bavaria, and became the founder of the eldeſt, or Ger- 


man branch, of the Houfe of Efte, from which the Dukes 


of Brunſwick, the EleQtors of Hanover, and the Kings of 
Great Britain, are lineally deſcended. After the deeeaſe of 
Cunegonda, who muſt have departed this life in the flower 
of her age, the Marquis of Eſte ſolicited a ſecond alliance 
dere the Alps: but his delicacy no longer inſiſted on the 


choice of a virgin; the widower was contented: with 2 


widow; and he excuſed the ambiguous ſtain. which might 


 _ adhere to his bride by a divorce from her firſt huſband. Her 


name was Garſenda, the daughter, and at length the heireſs 
of the Counts of Main. She became the mother of two 
fons, Hugo and Fulk, and the youngeſt of theſe is the ac- 
knowledged parent of the Dukes of Ferrara and Modena. 
Fhe fame liberal fortune which had crowned the offspring of 
the firſt, ſeemed to attend the children of the ſecond nuptials 
of the Marquis Azo: but their fortune was hollow and fal- 


lacious, and after the loſs of their Gallic inheritance, the 


ſons of Garſenda reluctantly acquieſced in ſome fragments 


of their Italian patrimony. Matilda, the third wife of Ao, 


was another widow of noble birth, ſince ſhe was his own 
couſin in the fourth degree; but this conſanguinity provoked 


the ſtern and impartial juſtice. of Gregory VII. His friend 


was ſummoned to appear before a fynod at Rome: the in- 


flexible | ag pronounced a ſentence of divorce, and what- 


ſoever jdea may be formed of the Marquis's vigour, at 25 
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age of feventy-eighg he might ſubmit, without tuch effort, 


had a daughter named Adelais, who was educated in the fa- 
mily of the Counteſs Matiſda. But the damſel is only men- 
tioned to atteſt the miraeulous virtue of Anſelm Biſhop of 


Lucca: ſhe wus felte ved in che night from à violent fit of 


the cholie by the local application of a pillow, on 'which. 


V. A Wealthy Marquis of the eleventh century muſt have WY 


commanded'a proud hereditary rank in civil ſociety. In the 


judgment of the Pope; the Emperor, and the Public, Al- 
bert- Azb was diſtinguiſhed among the princes, and the firſt 


Germany and Prince may prove how much he was known 


and eſteemed among foreign nations; and he ſtrengthened 
his political importance b wngy as of union with the =-— | 
uerors of Apulia” and Sieily. | not repeat the ſto 
. faa?'F aydia iboteet7 
character and exploits of Robert Guifcard, which; to the 
readers of the Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, are ſufficiently familiar. But as Duke Robert 
had four daughters, the choice of his other three fons-in- 
law may: ſerve as a teſt, a touchſtone, of the comparative 
weight and value of the Houſe of Eſte, Michael, Emperor 
of the Greeks, was the firſt name in the Chriſtian world. 
Raymond, Count of Barcelona, was the independent ſove- 


reign of a warlike people; and the meaneſt of the three, a 


French Baron, of military renown, was the couſin of the 
Kings of France and Jeruſalem, the brother-in-law of the 
King of Navarre and Arragon. Such were three of the 
ſons, by alliance, of the Norman conqueror, who had pre- 
viouſly rejected a propoſal for the eldeſt ſon of the Emperor 
Henry IV.: the marriage of a fourth daughter will be moſt 
accurately repreſented in the words of the Apulian poet: 
« While the hero reſided within the walls of the Trojan 
« city, he received the viſit of a certain noble Lombard 
« Marquis, accompanied by many nobles of his country. 
« Azo was his name. The object of his journey was to 
« requeſt that the Duke's daughter might be granted as a 
« wife to Hugo, his illuſtrious ſon, The duke convened 
© an afſembly of his chiefs, and with their conſent and ad- 
« vice, the daughter of Robert was delivered to the ſon of 
« Azo. The nuptial rites were ſolemnized in due form, 
and the feſtival was celebrated with gifts and banquets. | 
After the conſummation of the marriage, the Duke ſoli- 
* cited his Counts and 2 725 vaſſals to beſtow a free 
2 : | f 2 
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u. gilt, which might grace the joyful departure ef tho) bride 
©. and bridegroom, and he enforced his demand, by.remind- 
ing them that no ſubſidy whatſoever had been given to her 


ſiſter, the Greek Empreſs. The demand of a tribute un 
“ entertained with a murmur of ſurpriſe and diſeontent; but 
« all oppoſition was fruitleſs, and they preſented their ſove- 
4 reign. with mules and horſes, and various offerings. He 
c beſtowed them on the huſband of his daughter, with an 
“ addition from his on treaſures: a fleet was prepared, and 
4 both the father and ſon were tranſported with great honour 
64 to their native ſhores.” This evidence of a contemporary 
poet, or rather hiſtorian, who had no temptation to flatter 
the Princes of Eſte, would alone be ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
the nobility and ſplendour of their family, the family of 
Brunſwick, beyond the diſtant term of ſeven hundred years, 
If the Marquis Azo were the firſt of his race whoſe name 
and memory had been preſerved, we might acquieſce in our 
ignorance, with a juſt perſuaſion of the dignity and power 
of his unknown anceſtors. Of theſe illuſtrious anceſtors, 
the zeal and diligence of Leibnitz and Muratori have diſco- 
vered four probable, and four certain degrees. After the 
examination of their proofs, a ſcrupulous critic may ſuſpect, 
that in deriving the Marquiſſes of Eſte from - thoſe of Tub 
cany, „ the aſcent of reaſon has been aided by the wings f 
_ <. imagination;?”- but he muſt confeſs, that ſince the begin- 
ning of the tenth century, the ſeries of generations flows is 
a clear and unbroken ſtream.” ent of acre Walt 
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Tux eldeſt of the three ſons of the Marquis Azo, the 
fortunate Guelph, was tranſplanted from his native ſoil, to 
become the root of the German, and, in the fullneſs of time, 
of the Britiſh line, of the family of Eſte. By his two 
younger brothers, Hugo and Fulk, the Italian ſuccefhon 
was propagated : but the race of Hugo expired in the ſecond 
degree; the poſterity of Fulk ſtill ſurvives in the twentiell 
generation. The anceſtors of Guelph, on the father's and 
the mother's ſide, and the ſeries of his deſcendants in By 
varia and Saxony, form the antiquities of the Houſe d 
Brunſwick, and the proper ſubje& of this hiſtorical di- 
courſe: but our curioſity will naturally embrace the coli 
teral branch of the Princes of Eſte, Ferrara, and Mole, 
| W 
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more powerful kinſmen. Without confining myſelf to the 
rigid ſervitude of annals, without reſting on every ſtep of a 


ſcenes of their various fortunes; wr 2 be 

As the right of female ſucceſſion began to prevail in the 
feudal ſyſtem of France, Garſenda, the ſecond wife of Azo, 
might claim the duehy or county of Maine, which had been 


ſucceſſively poſſeſſed by her father, her brother, and her 


nephew. Her pretenſions were legitimate; but the heireſs 
of Maine had been married into a diſtant land: her arms 
were feeble; her vaſſals factious, her ' neighbours unjuft. 
William Duke of Normandy, a famous name, - was tempted 


by the proſpect of a fertile and adjacent territory: he mut- 


tered ſome pretence of a gift or alliance: but ambition was 
his only motive, and his only title was ſuperior ſtrength. 
Four years the Cenomani, the people of Maine, reluctantly 
bowed under his iron ſceptre; but after the forces of Nor- 
mandy had been tranſported beyond the ſea, they were en- 
couraged by the abſence, rather than awed by the ſucceſs and 
glory of the conqueror of England. They ſolicited the 
Marquis of Liguria to aſſert the rights of his wife and fon. 
Azo liſtened to'their call: after the expulſion or maſſacre of 
the Normans, the cities and caſtles were delivered into his 
hands, the Biſhop eſcaped to the Engliſh court, and his 
new ſubjects admired the riches and liberality of their deli- 
verer. But in a ſhort time the reign of a ſtranger became 
odious and contemptible to the haughty Franks: they diſco- 


vered that his treaſures were exhauſtedz he perceived that 


their faith was wavering ; and Azo fondly imagined that all 
diſcontents would be appeaſed, and that all parties would be 
reconciled by his own departure. In the vain hope that the 
Cenomani would be attached to the daughter and the heir of 
their ancient princes, he left Garſenda and her infant Hugo 
under the care of a powerful baron, the guardian of his ſon, 
and the huſband, as it were, of his wife. But this ſuſpicious. 
or ſcandalous connection provoked the indignation of the 


people; the young Prince was diſmiſſed to Italy; Garſenda 
| diſappears; and the county of Maine was torn by domeſtic 


feuds, till the preſence of the conqueror united his rebels in 
the calm of ſervitude, Azo ſtill retained a bitter remem- 
| brance of his loſs and diſgrace; and his enemy the Biſhop, 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, was arreſted by the revenge, and 
releaſed by the piety, of the Ligurian Marquis. The death 
of King William, and the diſcord of his ſons, revived the 
ſpirit of the Cenomani, and their deputies invited the ſons 
of Azo to reſume the peaceful poſſeſſion of their lawful 
85 inheritance, 
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Inheritance. | * 4 again paſſed the Alps; but the firſt ace 
elamations again degenerated into the murmurs of the peo- 
ple, and the anathemas of the clergy. The ne- Count was 
deftitute of every reſource that could reward tie ſervice, 
engage the eſteem, or enforce the obedience, of his turbu- 
lent vaſſals. The honour of his alliance with the daughter 
of Robert Guiſcard had been ſoon obliterated by the ſhame 
and ſcandal of a divorce; his countrymen' expoſed him, with 
pleaſure, to the toils and dangers of a tranſalpine reign;" and 
the warlike natives of Gaul deſpiſed the effeminate manners 
of an Italian lord. His fears were enereaſed, and his flight 
was haſtened, by the artful eloquence of a rival, who inſi- 
ae that bis Maild and anodecate Wmpbt War if Ape 0 
ſtruggle with the furious paſſions of the Barbarians The 
ſon of Garſenda trembled at the approach or the ſound of an 
hundred thouſand Normans, ſold his patrimony for à ſum of 
ten thouſand pounds, and eſcaped to Italy, where he ſoon 
loſt a batfle and an army, in the ſervice of the Counteſs 
+ Matilda. A writer of the times, who has preſerved the 
memory of this ignominious event, contraſts the treaſon or 
cowardice of the man with the nobility of his race. I muſt 
retract the aſſertion, that all the Princes of Eſte have been 
worthy of their name and anceſtry: Hugo is an exception; 
hut in the ſpace of ſeven hundred years Hugo is à ſingle 
exception. = 7%%FFFCCCF SH IAERIO TL ER 
After the deceaſe of his father Azo, the ſtar of the Houſe 
of Eſte appears & ſhorne of its beams;” their riches and 
power are viſibly diminiſhed; and the Marguiſſes: of that 
name no longer ftand foremoſt in the revolutions of Italy, 
In the annals of the twelfth century their actions are ſeldom 
recorded: and as this oblivion coincides with the encreaſing 
light of hiſtory, we muſt ſeek the probable cauſes in the 
diviſion of their property, and the aſcendant of the muni- 
cipal republics. 1. After the acquiſition of the Duchy, or 
rather kingdom of Bavaria, Guelph, the fon of Ao, might 
Have generouſly waved: the right of primogenitures and fe- 
| wh, to his younger brothers the Ttalian eſtates of the 
family, as an equivalent for the loſs of their Gallic inheri- 
tance. But ſuch generoſity is ſeldom found in the felfiſh 
conduct of Princes or brothers; and inſtead of offering, or 
accepting, an equal and equitable partition, he claimed 35 
his own the entire property of their common parent. If 
Guelph were an hypocrite, he might colour his avarice by 
a pious attachment to the relics of his fathers: and a de- 


mand, ſo repugnant to the maxims of natural juſtice, ſeems, 


however, to have been ſupported by the matrimonial contract 
of his mother Cunegonda, which had left no proviſion for 


the 


or 


r e 


the pardon o 
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the children of a ier In e lawiefs. naw. .a 
civil proceſs was decided by the f 


and the latter of theſe princes was the heir, the ſole heir, of 
the courage of their anceſtors: they armed their vaſſals, oc- 
cupied the paſſes of the Alps, and 2 the deſcent of the 
Duke of Bavaria, though he was aſſiſted by the allied powers 


of the Duke of Carinthia and the Patriarch of Aquileia. 
The ſons of Garſenda yielded, at length, to the weight of 
numbers; but their reſiſtance procured more favourable 


conditions. They preſerved a rich domain, from the banks 


of the Mincius to the Adriatic ſea; they reſigned the ample 


eſtates of, Lombardy and "Tuſcany to their elder kinſmen, 
the German Guelphs, and their ſupreme dominion was ac- 
knowledged by the. Marquiſſes of Eſte, till the yoke was 
lightened and removed by time and diſtance, and the rapid 
downfall of, Henry. the 3 The law of the Lombards, 
which was ſtill profeſſed in the Italian branch, diſclaimed all 
right of primogeniture, and the portion of Hugo and Fulk 
was again diyided into equal lots among their eight ſons. In 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, theſe collateral lines 
were indeed united in the perſon of Azo VI., the great- 
grandſon of Fulk ; but he was fat from uniting. the whole 


inheritance of his anceſtors. Many feudal poſſeſſions had 


devolyed on the failure of heirs male to the ſuperior lord; 


many allodial eſtates had been conveyed, by marriage, into 


ſtrange families. Much wealth had been conſumed, much 
land had been. alienated, to ſupply the expence of luxury 
and war; and of all that had been conſecrated to pious uſes, 
not an atom could revert to the temporal ſucceſſor, 2. As I 
am not writing the hiſtory, of Italy, I ſhall not here attempt 
to delineate. the riſe and progrefs of the republics, which re- 


vived in that Sala? the ſpirit of popular freedom and com- 


mercial induſtry. Their revolt againſt the Cæſars of Ger- 
many was embraced as à national cauſe: in the ſucceſsful 


war againſt Frederic Barbaroſla, their independence was 


maintained by the authority of the church, and the arms of 
the nobles; and among the nobles, the Marquiſſes of Eſte 
were ſtil} conſpicuous in their decay. Obizo the youngeſt, 


he.ſword.. Hugo and Fulk had 
the advantage of actual poſſeſſion and perſonal influence, 


43s 


but the laſt ſurvivor of the five ſons of Fulk, appeared at A. D. 77. 


the congreſs of Venice with a retinue of an hundred and 


eighty followers: he had been engaged in the league of 


Lombardy; and ſuch was his patriotic guilt, that when the 
Emperor had POR every thing in the peace of Conſtance, 


of his ckemency. As we may not ſuſpect theſe feudal lords 
of any tender regard for the liberties of mankind, it wy 


the Marquis Obizo was one of the laſt acts A. D. 1183. 
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he fairly ſuppoſed that they ated from the paſſion or the in- 


tereſt of the moment, without diſcerning that they them- 


ſelves would be trampled under the feet of the plebeian con- 


querors. Their pride was inſulted, and their oy — 


expoſed, by the private and public luxury of trade: — 
ſubjects of the open country were encouraged to rebel, or 
tempted to deſert; and as ſoon as the prejudice of rank had 
been diſſolved, the ſcale of power was rudely weighed down 
by the laſt and moſt numerous claſs of ſociety. Even the 
inhabitants of Eſte, his peculiar patrimony, preſumed to 
diſpute the juriſdiction of the Marquis: and at the diftance 


of fifteen miles, they found an example and a ſupport in the 


populous city of Padua, which was able to levy an army, 
and to —— a loſs of eleven thouſand of her ſons. "The 
inftitution of the univerſity muſt have contributed' to the 
wealth, and perhaps the improvement, of Padua: from the 
provinces of Italy, from the kingdoms of France, Spain, 
and England, many thouſand ſtudents were annually at- 


trated by the reputation of the various profeſſors; and more 


than five hundred houſes were requiſite for the accommo- 
dation of the ſtrangers. The leſſons of the ſchools might 
ſerve anly to perpetuate the 3 8 of prejudice, but the in- 
habitants were enriched and enli 
courſe with the nations of Enrope. In this city, the haughty 
anceſtors of Obizo I. had erected their tribunal, as the 


lieutenants of the Emperor: but Obizo himſelf was ho- 
noured by the choice of a free people, who elected him their 


a, or ſupreme magiſtrate. In the time of his great- 
grandſon Aldobrandino, a diſpute had ariſen between the 
city of Padua and the Marquis of Efte. The Paduans 
raiſed an army, ſummoned their allies of Vicenza, invaded 
his territory, beſieged the caſtle of Eſte, battered the walls, 
and even the palace, with their military engines, and im- 
ſed the terms of a hard and humiliating capitulation. The 


mocracy, in which the loweſt magiſtrate was his ſuperior, 
and the pooreſt fellow-citizen his equal. The ſhame of this 


temporary ſubmiſfion could only be alleviated by the example 
of his equals: the Patriarch of Aquileia, with two ſuffragan 


biſhops, had ſolicited the honour of being admitted among 
the citizens of 'Padua; and the Count of the Sacred Palace, 


the immediate repreſentative of Imperial majeſty, was de- 
tained as a captive and a ſubject, within the walls of Pavia. 
The popular ſtates of Lombardy triumphed in the fall by 


ightened by a familiar inter- 
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Marquis was reduced to adopt the name and obligations of 2 

ſimple burgher, to ſwear that he would faithfully obey the 
laws and ordinances of the commons, and to refide ſome 
months or weeks of every year, within the walls' of a de- 
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the ariſtocracy; and the Marquis of Montferrat was the | 


only noble who had ſtrength and courage to maintain his 
| Liberty had raiſed the minds of the Ttalians; but faction, 
her ugly and inſeparable ſiſter, corrupted the peace and proſ- 
perity of the growing republics. © They fought againſt the 


Emperor, againſt their neighbours, againſt themſelyes: the 


neceſſity of order and diſcipline compelled them to name a 
foreign dictator; and the nobles,” moſt eminent in arms, in 
policy, in power, often became the captains, and ſometimes 
the tyrants, of the independent cities. The Marquiſſes of 
Eſte, and the Eccelins of Romano, were the two leading 


families of the Treviſane or Veroneſe March: the memory 


of their anceſtors, and the habits of command, inſpired 
that lofty and martial demeanor which ſtruck the plebeian 
with involuntary awe; and wY were ſure to gain the hearts 
of the multitude, when they ſoftened their pride into artful 
and popular condeſcenſion. The firſt Eccelin was a gallant 
knight, and a dextrous politician: in Paleftine and Lom- 
bardy he was elected ſtandard-bearer or general of the con- 
federate armies; and in the great rebellion againſt Fre- 
deric I., he deſerved the confidence of the cities, without 
forfeiting the eſteem of the Emperor. The civil and mili- 
tary virtues of his ſon, Eccelin the Second, were adorned 
with the gifts of eloquence: he was the public and private 
adverſary of the Houſe of Eſte; and as ſoon as the Marquis 
Azo VI. had declared himſelf chief of the Guelphs, the 
| Ghibelline faction acknowledged the Count of Romano for 


their leader. When the Emperor Otho IV. deſcended into 


Italy, his court was attended by the rival chiefs; and their 
interview deſcribes the manners of the time. Eccelin com- 
plained, that in a neutral city, in a moment of truce or 
friendſhip, his life had been treacherouſly attacked, « I was 
« walking,” ſaid he, & with the Marquis of Efte, on the 
« place of St. Mark in Venice. On a ſudden I was aſſaulted 
« by the ſwords and daggers of his followers: my friends 
« were flain.or made priſoners in my ſight; and it was with 
« extreme difficulty that I could diſengage my right arm 


from the ſtrong graſp of my perfidious companion.” The 


Marquis explained or denied the fact: but in theſe hoſtile 
altercations, Azo twice declined a challenge of ſingle com- 


bat. He could not draw his ſword againſt Eccelin, without 


violating the majeſty of the Imperial preſence; and among 
his vaſſals he had many more noble than Salinguerra. His 
reaſons might be good; his courage was unqueſtionable; 
but—Azo twice declined a challenge of ſingle combat. The 
next day, as the two leaders were riding on either fide of the 

| Ln Emperor, 


| Emperor, he commanded them to ſalute. each others. 4. gie 
* Eecelin, falute the Marquis; Sir Marquis, falute-Eccelin;” 
and the command was given in the French tong | 


They ſoon joined in familiar converſe ;; and before they had 


directed againſt the Marquis of Eſte. -< Strike. the head of 


towers of Eſte, and: ſhewed the Emperor the hoſtile terri- 


fubterrancous paſſage for the entrance of five hundred dung 
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Frei ue, which 
eee age appears to have been the faſhionable. dialect, 
They obeyed: but the ſuperior dignity of the Marquis was 
maintained, by his receiving and returning the compliment 
without vailing his bonnet to the humble ſalute of .Eccelin. 


rode two miles, the ſuſpicious Emperor, who had been 


alarmed by their diſcord, began to be apprehenſive of their 
union. His apprehenſions were groundleſs 3 and their deadly 


feuds, in council, in the field, in the cities, continued to 
rage, with alternate ſucceſs, till they both ftept in the tran - 
quillity of the grave. Their poſſeſſions and their quarrels 
were inherited by their ſons, Azo VII. and Eecelin the 
Third; but in a conteſt of forty years, the Marquis of Eſte 


Was long oppreſſed by the genius and fortune of his rival. 


The excommunication of Frederic II. exaſperated and juſ- 
tified the hoſtilities of the two factions. From a ſermon, a 


Bull, or a cruſade, the chief of the Guelphs, the friend of 
the Pope, might derive ſome. occaſionał aid: but the leader 
of the Ghibellines was more ſtrongly: ſupported by the 
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a often by the preſence, of à warlike Prince, who I 
blled the Treviſane March with his araties of Germans and t 
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Saracens. By the authority of the Emperor, his own arts, 
and the aſſiſtance of foreign troops, Eccelin became the 

ptain and tyrant of the cities of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Trevigi,, Feltri, Belluno, Trent, and Breſcia: aſter the 
loſs of his patron, he maintained ten years his independent 
reign, and proudly boaſted, that ſince Charlemagne, no 
prince had poſſeſſed ſueh abſolute ſway over the Lombard 
ſtates. The utmoſt efforts of his malice and revenge were 


the ſerpent, and you are maſter of the body, was his fre- 
quent exhortation; from: a hill near Padua, he pointed to the 


tories which were ſpread over the plain. Deſtitute of 
ſtrength and ſuccour, Azo was compelled to ſolicit pardon, 
to ſwear fidelity, and to purchaſe a precarious reſpite, by 
the captivity, perhaps the death, of Rinaldo, his only fon, 
who was delivered, as an hoſtage, into the hands of Fre- 
deric the Second. The town and caſtle of Eſte were at 
length beſieged by the forces of Eccelin: his artillery con- 
ſiſted of fourteen. great battering, engines, which caſt ſtones 
of twelve hundred pounds weight; and his pioneers, who 
were drawn from the filver mines of Carinthia, opened 2 
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The garrifon dapitulated; and inſtead of a total ruin, tho 
fortifications were repaired by Eccelin, who affected to re- 
verence the dignity of the place. He had been praiſed as an 
hero; he was gradually, and at length generally, abhorred 
as a tyrant.” The ſeeming virtues of his youth were ſtained 
by the jealous and unrelenting cruelty of his old age: and 
whatſoever deductions may be allowed on a liſt of fifty thou- 
ſand victims, his name will be for ever recorded with the 
ſavage monſters of Sicily and Rome. The hatred of man- 
kind began to prevail over their fears; and after a long per- 
ſecution, and a firm reſiſtance; Azo found the moment of 


victory and revenge. His odious rival had been invited by 1 
one of the factions" of Milan: the conſpiracy was diſco- if 
vered, the enterprize failed: but on his return to Breſcia, will 
in che paſſage of the Adda, at the well-known bridge of 14 
Caſſano, he was intercepted by the troops of Mantua, Cre- 11 
mona, and Ferrara, under the banner of the Marquis of * 
Eſte. After a ſhort combat, the valiant Eccelin (he de- 44 
ſerves that praiſe) was wounded in the foot, and taken pri- {ht | 
ſoner: the fe remaining days of his life were embittered b 1 

the inſults of the multitude, and the more inſulting pity of | . 
the conqueror. Aro VII. was hailed as the ſaviour of 1 
Lombardy: but he derived more glory than advantage from 1 
the tyrant's fall. The cauſe of the Ghibellines revived under 1 
new leaders: the cities of the Treviſane March were 4 

uſurped by the new families of Scala and Carrara; and in- Ri 
ſtead of aſſerting their ancient right to the government of 11:8 
Milan, the riſing ambition of the Viſconti was promoted by is! 
the arms and alliance of the Marquiſſes of Eſte, + | 1h! 
It was in the ſtate of Ferrara that they firſt eſtabliſhed a it 
princely dominion, on the baſis, and finally on the ruins, of i. 

a2 popular government. The flat country, which is inter- | 
ſected by the branches of the Po, had formerly been a wild . 
moraſs, impervious to the Roman highways. About the | 1 
middle of the ſeventh century, twelve ſolitary villages coa- PTY E 
leſced into a fortified town, on the banks of the river: the ' $3 
ſafe and convenient ſituation attracted a crowd of ſettlers ; 1. 


their labours wete rewarded by the converſion of the fens 
into rich and productive land; and the riſing colony was 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſeat of a biſhop, and the privileges of a 
city. After the death of the Counteſs Matilda, Ferrara 
taſted the bleſſings and the miſchiefs of liberty: the patri- 
cians and plebeians, the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, diſ- 
puted, in arms, the command of the republic: thirty-two 
towers of defence were erected within the walls; and in forty 
years the factions were ten times alternately expelled. Among 
ihe thirty-four noble families of Ferrara, the W 
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Adelardi and Taurelli. About the year one thoufand one 7 


hundred and eighty, the former were iredueed to an infant 
daughter: the propoſal of a eonciliatory marriage was re- 
j by their adherents: the heireſs was delivered into the 
hands of Obizo I.: and his grandſon Azo VI. was elected 


| as the future huſband of the maid; and the future chief of | 
the name and party of the Adelardi; Marcheſella died at 


| the age of eight years, before nature would allow her to 


produce a child, or the law would permit her to ſubſeribe a 


will: but the whole inheritance of her fathers was yielded to 

the Marquis of Eſte, and his gratitude, or ambition, diſtri- 
bdiuted the fiefs among his friends and followers. - By this ſtep, 
A. D. 1208. he acquired a commanding influence at Ferrara: Azo VI. 
was declared perpetual lord and governor of the republic; 


and this act, which is ſtill extant, betrays the madneſs of 


parts by the grant of abſolute and unconditional power. 
rom this power, his ſon was degraded to the humiliating 
permiffion of an annual viſit; a popular and proſperous ſtate 

was again eſtabliſhed by the Ghibellines, and it was not till 

after thirty-two years of revolutions that the fovereignty of 

| the Houfe of Eſte was fixed by the valour and eonduct of the 
4. D. rago. ſeventh Azo. At the head of the confederate forces of the 
. Pope, of Venice, and of Bologna, he matehed againſt Fer- 
rara: but a humane conqueror might lament that the revo- 

| lution was effected by the calamities of a ſiege, and con- 

| demned by the retreat of fifteen hundred citizens. Theſe 
A. B 1264. evils were indeed compenſated by the wiſdom. and juſtice of 

| twenty-four years: his funeral was honoured by the tears of 

the oppoſite faction; and at the age of ſeventeen, his grand- 

fon, -Obizo II., ſucceeded to the office, or rather the inhe- 

ritance, of his father. The reputation of Obizo IL. engaged 

the turbulent republics of Modena and Reggio to accept him 

for their prince; and at the time of his deceaſe, three popu- 

lous cities, with their ample territories, were ſubject to the 

' ſway of the Marquiſſes of Eſte. Modena and Reggio were 

| Indeed loſt by the imprudence of his ſon, the levity of the 

people, and the arts of the Ghibellines; and the ſeparation 

laſted thirty years in the one, and an hundred in the other, 

before the rebellious children were reconciled to their parent. 

But the ſubmiſlion of Ferrara was pure and permanent, an- 

the lapſe of time inſenſibly eraſed the forms and maxims of 


A. D. 1308. the old republic. After the death of Azo VIII., whoſe laſt 


will preferred a baſtard to a brother, Ferrara was oppreſſed 
by the avarice of the Venetians, the ambition of the Pope, 
and the Catalan mercenaries of the king of Naples: but the 


citizens, 


F 3 


ſpirit of patriotiſm and loyalty {till lived in the hearts of the 
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itizens, and they ſoon roſe to the deliverance and defence o 


their country under the banner of the white eagle. This 
conſtant affection is at once the praiſe of the ſubject and ſo- 
vereign. This praiſe is the more precious, as it muſt almoſt 
be confined to the ſubjects of the Marquiſſes of Eſte. They 

were ranked among the princes of Italy at a time when the 
families which afterwards emerged to greatneſs were con- 
founded with the meaneſt of the people. They were the 
Hirſt who after the twelſth century acquired by popular elec- 
tion the dominion of a free city. And they ſtill ſubſiſt with 
ſplendour and dignity, while the tyrants more conſpicuous in 


their day have left only a name, and for the moſt part an 


odious name, to the annals of their country. 8 * 
The ſtates of Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio were fairly 
won and recovered by the labour and fortune of the Mar- 
quiſſes of Eſte. But the liberality of the popes and em- 
perors was an eaſy and profitable virtue: they granted the 
right to thoſe who had the actual poſſeſſion, beſtowed the title 
where the ſubſtance was loſt, and confirmed their pretenſions 
by reſigning to others what they were unable to obtain or te 
hold for their own uſe. The Court of Rome was informed 
of the merit and reputation of Azo VI.; and he accepted 
from the two ſovereigns of Chriſtendom, from Pope Inno- 
cent III. and the Emperor Otho IV. a double inveſtiture of 
the marquiſate of Ancona, which extended over twelve 
dioceſes and counties between the Adriatic and the Apen- 
nine. But this ſplendid gift was no more than the right 
without the power of ſubduing a warlike people, in ſtrong 
oppoſition to the church and the empire. This enterprize, 
which might ſeem above the ſtrength of Azo, was vigo- 
rouſly proſecuted by his eldeſt ſon the Marquis Aldobran- 
dino, who- raiſed the ſupplies of the war by pawning his 
younger brother to the uſurers of Florence. The war was 
uſpended by his untimely death; the conqueſt was never 
atchieved; the pledge was never redeemed, and in the third 
generation the vain title of Marquis of Ancona was ſilently 
diſmiſſed. The fens of Ferrara might have been included 
within the limits of the exarchate, the ſucceſſors of St. 
Peter might allege the donations of Conſtantine, of Pepin, 
of Charlemagne, and of the Counteſs Matilda: but in the 
firſt century after their election, the Marquiſſes of Eſte ac- 


knowledged no ſuperior, ſave God and the people. It was 


in a moment of diſtreſs and exile, that they accepted from 
Ci:ment V. the title. of Vicars of the Church: that they 
ſubmitted to hold the feudatory poſſeſſion of Ferrara by an 
annual payment of ten thouſand gold florins. They 8 
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their ſovereignty without che aid, and againſt the efforts) or 
the court of Rome: the was however ratifiedy:and if 
the tribute ſuffered ſome occaſional abatement, they could 
never break the chain of feudal dependence, vrhich was at 
length fatal to the Houſe of Eſte. After the recovery of 
Modena and Reggio, they obtained on more eaſy terms the 
title of Vicars of the empite : and the natives of Italy; like 
thoſe of India, continued to reverence the feat and ſubſerip. 
tion of their impotent king. Before the end of the four 
teenth century; the German emperors, who had been adeuſ. 
tomed to the traffic of avarice and vanity, were tempted to 
A. D. 1395 · revive in Italy the long forgotten title of Duke: and at the 
5 — ce of an hundred thouſand gold florins the Viſconti of 
n were exalted above the heads of their equals. Twenty. 


5 two years aſterwards, the excluſive dignity of the Dukes of 
A. D. 2 was ſomewhat impaired by the ſimilar honours of the 
Dukes of Savoy. The third candidate was Borſo Marquis 
of Eſte, the twelfth in lineal deſcent from the old Marquis 
Albert-Azo the Second: his reign was wiſe and fortunate, 
and the proverb which he left behind him This is not the 
time of Duke Borſo,” is far more glorious than all the 
trappings of mortal pride. In the year one thouſand four 
hundred and fifty- to, by the Emperor Frederic the Third 
he was created — Modena and R 72 Eighteen 
years afterwards the ambitious imitation of Pope Paul the 
Second conferred on Borſo the ſuperior title of Duke of 
Ferrara; and the crowns, the mantles, and the ſeeptres uſed 
in theſe pompous inveſtitures, were ſecond — to the ma- 
jeſty of kings. In the ſixteenth century, a duke was im- 
poſed on the republic of Florence by thou * and authority 
— Charles V.; and the genius of the great Coſmo ſoon 
gave him a rank in the political ſyſtem of Europe. A' diſ- 
pute for precedency aroſe between the Dukes of Ferrara 
and Florence; and if the Eſte could boaſt the-nobility of 
their race, and the priority of their creation, the Medici er 
might plead the wealth, the extent, and perhaps the inde- 
pendence, of the ſtate over which they reigned. - The courts ; 
of Rome and Vienna long balanced their ive claims 
without e 2 final ſentence; and the di ute could be 
A. D. 1559. appeaſed only by the invention of the new title and prero - 
gatives of Duke of Tuſcany. | In this frivolous con- 
teſt the powers of France and Spain were intereſted, and 
had it been decided by arms, ſuch a war would have added 25 
chapter to the annals of human vanity. 4 
; While the honours of the Eſte were multiplied by popes h 
and emperors, a republic inſulted and almoſt oppreſſed tho 
Dukes of Ferrara. Had Venice been * 9 
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would have been content with the riches of commerce and 
the command of the ſea; - But this maritime empire ſerved 
only to ſtimulate the ambition of an Italian conqueſt: dif. 
cipline and wealth obtained an eaſy victory over weakneſs: 


and diſcord; and in the fifteenth century the provinces of 


Terra Firma were added to the dominion ef St. Mark.” 
Nicholas the Third, Marquis of Eſte, and Lord of Ferrara; 


made a feeble effort to aſſiſt the Carrara princes, and to ſave ; 
A. D. 15. 
filled the Po with armed veſſels; his territories were ravaged; 5 


the important barrier of Padua. The Venetians inſtantly 


his capital was ſtarved, till he left his allies to their fate; im- 


plored the mercy of the ſenate; and reſigned himſelf to ſuch 
conditions as refentment and avarice could impoſe. 
ſervitude of fourſcore years, his fon Hercules I. was accuſed 
of a- generous, or criminal revolt: the ſuperior forces of 
Venice encompaſſed Ferrara by fea and land, and if a league 
of the Italian powers protected him from total ruin; the 
Duke was bound by the new treaty In a clofer and more 


weighty chain. 1. A ſuperior title, and more ample fway, A. D. 1% 


After a 


might compenſate for the loſs of property and command in —1484. 


the neighbourhood of Padua. But Es r RE was ſtill dear and 


ſacred to the princes of that name: the tranſient recovery of A. P. . 


the caſtle, the town, and the fief, had delighted their here. 
ditary pride, and it was not without regret that they beheld 
that ancient poſſeſſion, the ſource of their title, for ever 
melted into the Venetian ſtate. The Poleſine, or iſland of 
Rovigo, which had ence been mortgaged for ſixty thouſand 


ducats to the Venetians, was irrevocably ceded by Her- 


cules I.; and not a veſtige remained of the patrimonial 


eſtates to the north of the Po, which had been acquired ſive 


hundred years before by the marriage of Albert-Azo I. 


2. The goods and perſons of the Venetians who deſcended 


the Po, were exempt from all tolls and duties whatſoever : 


every ſtranger was ſhielded under that reſpectable name; and 


even the peaſants of the borders began to claim the immu- 
nities of St. Mark. The ſame grievance which impaired 


the revenue, attacked the ſovereignty of the Duke of Fer- 
rara, ſince he was forbidden to raiſe any forts or barriers, 
which might obſtruct a free paſſage through his territories 


either by land or water. 3. With the avarice of a trading 


power, Venice aſpired to a monopoly of ſalt in the Adriatie 
Gulph. The Duke was rigorouſly deprived of the uſe and 


profits of his ſalt- works of Commachio; and his ſubjects 
were compelled to purchaſe in a foreign market one of the 
neceſſaries of life, which Nature had ſo profuſely ſcattered 


on their own ſhores. 4. A citizen of Venice refided at 
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me courſe of juſtice, and his laſt, men 
of a native and a prieſt. e was ↄppreſſiue ; but w, 


ſovereigus of Padua, a father and his. two ſans, had, bern 


rara and Scala families were proſcribed; and the deliberaie 
cruelty of the ſenate was juſtified. by the examples of ancient 


bearer or General of the Church. The firſt act of hoſtility⸗ 
was to vindicate his independence: the county of Rovigo 


ie inveſtiture of Eſte. In this · public ſhipwreck Venice 


The metropolis was impregnable and rich; the tranſmarine 


| were purchaſed; the allies began to 
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judge of his countrymenz but the arrogance of his..beha. | 


viour inſulted. the prince, his daily uſufpations interrupted 
act was the impriſonment 


might have been fatal to the Houſe of Eſte. The three af 


ſtrangled in the priſons of Venice; the remains of the Car- 


e 


Rome. 11 phe W7 * FFF 1 
Twenty- ſive years after the laſt N of Hercules I. his 


fon and ſucceſſor Alphonſo I. embraced. the faireſt hope of | 

liberty and revenge. In the league of Cambray, the four 

great potentates of Europe united their arms agaiaſt-a ſingle \ 

republic; the Pope, Julius II.; the Emperor, Maximilian t 
of Auſtriaz: Lewis XII. King of France and Duke of < 

Milan; and Ferdinand King of Arragon and Naples. | 

Each of the allies had ſuffered ſome injuries, had: Joſt ſome f 

territories, and they all conſidered the proſperity of Venice u 
with the ſame ſentiments of indignation and envy which are m 
excited in the breaſt of a noble by the luxury and inſalence af 
of a wealthy merchant. While Maximilian delayed, while th 
Ferdinand diſſembled, while the Pope pronounced his ex- ca 
communications, the King of France, at the head of bis ſer 
invincible cavalry, had paſſed the Alps, and on the banks of we 
the Adda, the mercenary bands of St. Mark were trampled hai 
under their borſes feet. The firmneſs of Rome after a great Tt 
defeat was not imitated by the ſenators of Venice: they de- lite 
ſpaired of the republic, evacuated in a day the conqueſts of and 
an age, and abandoned to the confederates the diviſion of cat 

the 


the ſpoil Under the wing of theſe confederates, Alphonſo 
Duke of Ferrara had acceded to the league of Cambray, 
and accepted the office, or rather the title, of Standard- 


yielded to his attack; and he received from the Emperor 


was ſaved by the zeal of her nobles, and the fidelity of her 
ſubjects : the nobles ſacrificed their lives, or at leaſt their for- 
tunes, in their own cauſe; the ſubjects, without ſpeculating 
on the theory of government, had long enjoyed, and now te- 
gretted, the wiſdom and juſtice of a parental ariftocracy: 


provinces were untouched ;.- 9 entire; new _ 
cel ſuſpicion, and to 
e "900. 
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pity; andthedeliveranceofPadua announced the riſing fortunes 
of the republic. While the Venetians ſtrove to refiſt or diſ- 
arm their more formidable enemies, the rebel Alphonſo 
(ſuch was the ſtyle of the ſenate) was marked as the object 
of vengeance, to which his ſtation expoſed him on every 
fide. Againſt the advice of their wiſeſt counſellors, their 
admiral Angelo Treviſano, with eighteen gallies and a train 
of brigantines, entered the mouth of the Po, ſpread deſo- 
lation on either bank, and prepared with forts and bridges 
the paſſage of the army _ the ſiege of Ferrara. But the 
army was called away by a ſeaſonable diverſion ; and the 
fleet was deſtroyed by the valour and conduct of the Duke 
himſelf, and his brother the Cardinal Hippolito. Under the 
ſhelter of the dykes they had planted their long batteries, 
which ſupported an inceſſant fire: and the affrighted Vene- 
tians were ſuddenly oppreſſed by the armed veſſels which iſ- 
ſued from the city. The admiral ignominiouſly fled with the 
preat ſtandard of St. Mark ; two gallies eſcaped, three were 
. or ſunk, and the remaining thirteen followed the tri- 
umph of the conqueror, who immediately aſſaulted and de- 
moliſhed all the works of the ſiege. His victory might be 
aſcribed to his ſuperior artillery, and that ſuperiority was 
the effect of his own ſkill and induſtry. Three hundred 
cannons were caſt in his foundery, and depoſited in his ar- 
ſenal: he liberally entertained the beſt engineers; and the 
well- adapted fortifications of ſtone, of earth, and of water, 
had rendered Ferrara one of the ſtrongeſt places in Italy. 
The French, who ſerved with their ally, celebrate the po- 
liteneſs, the knowledge, the magnificence of the Duke: 
and Alphonſo expended above three hundred thouſand du- 
cats to reward the ſervice, and to ſecure the friendſhip, of 
the Gallic chiefs. D 755 TIES | 
But their friendſhip ſoon became dangerous to the Houſe 
of Eſte, when the ſame confederates who had joined with 
France for the deſtruction of Venice, conſpired with Ve- 
nice for the expulſion of the French. The new league was A. D. 2570. 
formed and ſanctified by Julius II., who ſecretly aſpired to 
deliver Italy from the barbarians: and the fidelity of the 
Duke of Ferrara to his firſt engagements exaſperated the 
herceſt and moſt ambitious of the ſucceſſors of St. Peter. 
Alphonſo was degraded from the rank of a vaſſal and a 
Chriſtian : his rich forfeiture was devoured by the avarice 
perhaps of a papal nephew, and his ſentence of condemna- 
tion was extended to both worlds. Againſt him the tempo- 
ral and ſpiritual arms of Rome were equally directed: his 
city of Modena was occupied: in the depth of a ſevere win- p.: cad 
ter the preſence of Julius animated the troops, and the aged. 
Vol. III. ug — _ 
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A. D. 1512 


A. D. 1513 


A. D. 1515 


dy its own ſtrength and the Gallic ſuccours: the army of 
Lewis XII. invaded the eccleſiaſtical ſtate under the com- 
mand of his nephew, che valiant Gaſton of Foix: in the 


waited as a ſuppliant in the Vatican, his tity of Reggio 


phoiiſo were reſcued by the grateful friendſhip of the Co- 


culous deliverance from the lions paw. Adrian VI. hada 


been proud of his diſciple. After a tedious and treacherous 


- 
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father of the Chriſtians preſſed the ſiege of Mirandola with 
the vigour of a youthful ſoldier. Ferrara however was ſaved 


battle of Ravenna the fury of the French cavalry was en- 
"countered by the firmneſs of the Spaniſh infantry, and the 
ſucceſs of the day might be attributed in ſome degree to the 
Duke of Ferrara, who led the vanguard, and directed the 
infantry. But after the loſs of Gaſton, the ſtrange retreat 
of the victorious army, and the rapid evacuation of Italy, 
the ſolitary and humble client of France remained without 
defence under the hand of a mertileſs oppreſſor. While he 
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was ſurprized and ſtolen ; he was inſulted by the propotal of 
yielding Ferrara for a poor and precarious exchange ; and 
even the validity of his ſafe conduct was queſtioned by a per- 
fidious court. The liberty, and perhaps the life of Al. 


Jonna: they forced the Lateran Gate, lodged him in the 
caſtle of Marino, and watched over his eſcape in the various 
diſguiſes, of a huntſman, a ſervant, and a friai. A ſingle 
event could ſuſpend his ruin; and by that event was his ruin 
ſuſpended. Julius II. expired: his paſſions were buried in 
his tomb; but his policy with a milder aſpect {till reigned in 
the councils of his ſucceſſors. Leo X. was too genetous 
to be juſt ; and the ambition vf his family was concealed at; 
the ſacred veil of the honour and intereſt of the churcl 
After the victory of Marignan, Francis I. might have dil- cis 
charged his obligations by an act of equity and power: but 
inſtead of commanding he negociated with the court of vi, 
Rome. The reſtitution of Modena and Reggio to his long- 
ſuffering ally, was often promiſed, and as often eluded: the 
failure of a ſecret conſpiracy provoked the Roman pontiff 
to thunder a new ſentence of excommunication and forfei- 
ture; and one of the medals of Alphonſo atteſts his mira- 


conſcience, a faculty long dormant in the vicars of Chriſt: and 
but his ſcruples were removed by the Italian caſuiſts; and huſh 
he found it more eaſy to abſolve the ſins than to reſtore the afte 
ſtates of the Houſe of Eſte. Clement VII. an illegitimate Luc 
ſon, adopted the politics of the Medici; and had his ans 
been ſucceſsful, Machiavel, who was ſtill alive, might have 


delay, the ſword of Alphonſo vindicated his own rights; and 
his prudence ſeized the fortunate moments of the conclave 
and the captivity.of Clement VII. The gates of MP 
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and Reggio were joyfully opened to their native prince: and 
on a payment to the Pope of an hundred thouſand ducats, - 
his poſſeſſion was confirmed by the ſentence of the Emperor 


Charles V. whoſe intereſt prompted him to eſtabliſh the 


peace of Italy. During theſe revolutions the Duke of Fer- 


rara concluded a truce, and finally a treaty, with the Vene- 


tians : his patrimonial eſtates of Eſte and Rovigo were for 
ever loſt : but he no longer felt or feared the tyranny of a re- 
public which had been trained to moderation in the ſchool 


of 'adverkityes it =, He By 2 

Among the noble marriages of the Eſte, two princes, 
Azo VIII. and Hercules I., had been allied to the crown of 
Naples in the rival houſes of Anjou and Arragon. But 


theſe lofty connections had not been productive of any ſolid 
benefit, and the Venetians ſignified their diſpleaſure that the 
Duke of Ferrara liad preferred the daughter of a king, in- 


ſtead of chufing a ſenator for his father and patron. In the 
next generation, the: Houſe of Efte was ſullied by a ſangui- 
_ and inceſtuous race; by the nuptials of Alphonſo I. 
wit 


Lucretia, a baſtard of Alexander VI.; the Tiberius of 
Chriſtian Rome. This modern Lucretia * have aſ- 


ſumed with more propriety the name of Meſſalina; ſince 
the woman who can be guilty, who can even be accuſed, 
of a criminal commerce with a father and two brothers, 
muſt be. abandoned: to all the licentiouſneſs of venal love. 
Her vices were highly coloured by a contempt for decency : 


at a banquet in the apoſtolical palace, by the fide of the 


Pope, ſhe beheld without a bluſh the naked dances and laſ- 
civious poſtures of fifty proſtitutes: ſhe diſtributed the prizes 
to the champions of Venus, according to the number of 


victories which they atchieved in her preſence. Hercules 
I. was unwilling to accept ſuch a conſort for his eldeſt ſon, 


but he was apprehenſive of the bulls and daggers of the 


Borgia family: he was tempted by the ſum of one hundred 


and twenty thouſand ducats, the city and diſtrict of Cento, 
and the reduction of his annual tribute to a ſlight quit-rent 
of an hundred florins. The marriage articles were ſigned ; 
and as the bed of Lucretia was not then vacant, her third 


huſband, a royal baſtard of Naples, was firſt ſtabbed, and 
afterwards ſtrangled in the Vatican. Perhaps the youth of 


Lucretia had been ſeduced by example ; perhaps ſhe had 


been ſatiated with pleaſure; perhaps ſhe Was awed by the 


— of her new parent and huſband; but the Dutcheſs of 


Ferrara ſived ſeventeen years without reproach, and Alphonſo 


|. believed himſelf to be the father of three ſons. The el- 
deſt, his ſucceſſor, Hercules II. expiated this maternal ſtain 


by a nobler choice; and his fidelity was rewarded by ming- 
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had once been promiſed to Charles 
Hercules II., hereditary prince, and after his father's de- 


ling the blood of Eſte with that of France. By his ſecond 
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marriage with Anne Dutcheſs of Brittany, Lewis XII. left 
only two daughters: Claude, the eldeſt, became the wife of 
his ſucceſſor Francis I. and Renee 1 ſiſter, who 

was beſtowed on 


ceaſe, Duke of Ferrara. Her portion of two hundred and 
fifty thouſand crowns was paid in a territorial equivalent, 
the dukedoms of Chartres and Montargis: but Renee was 
perhaps the true heireſs of Brittany, ſince the agr 

which ſecured the perpetual independence of the dutchy, 
might be applied with as much reaſon to a ſecond daughter 
as to a ſecond fon; ' The French princeſs, whote mind was 


more beautiful than her perſon, continued above thirty 


years to adorn the court of Ferrara: her liberal underſtand- 


fault if in the learning of the _ diſcovered and ſtudied 


ing was improved by the learning of the age; nor was it her 


the vain ſcience of aſtrology. ring a long exile ſhe che- 
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riſhed a tender remembrance of hey native country: every 
Frenchman, according to his degree, who viſited Ferran, 
either praiſed her magnificence, or bleſſed her charity: and 
the relics of a Neapolitan expedition, ten thouſand naked 
and hungry fugitives, were relieved by the profuſe alms of 
the Dutcheſs. When her treaſurer repreſented the enor- „ 
mous expence, They are my countrymen, Renee gene- a 
Touſly replied, ** and had God given me a beard, they would p 
be now my ſubjects.“ But theſe virtues were the ſplendid 0 
ſins of a heretic. From her cradle and in her marriage, th 
the daughter of Lewis XII., the daughter-in-law of Al- ye 
97 I., had learned to hate the tyranny of the Pope: du 
r firm and curious underſtanding was not afraid of religi- m 
ous inquiries; and ſhe liſtened to the new teachers, who A 


A. D. 1535. 


the preacher was ſeconded by the wit of the poet; and the 


was apprehenſive of the temporal, as well as the ſpiritual 


profeſſed to revive the old truths of the goſpel. Clement, 
Marot, and John Calvin were hoſpitably entertained at Fer. 
rara; in the converſion of the Dutcheſs, the eloquence of 


apoſtle of Geneva was proud to ſpread his conqueſts on the 
verge of the realm of Antichriſt. But this ſpark, which 
might have kindled a flame in Italy, was quickly extin- 
guiſhed by the diligence of the inquiſitors, and Hercules Il 


niſhment of the guilt of hereſy. Calvin and Marot fe 
yond the mountains: Rene heard with ſullen conſtanc) 
the ſermons of the popiſh doctors; but after ſuffering the 
diſmiſſion of her French ſervants, and the hardſhips of: 
iſon, ſhe ſubmitted with a ſigh to wear the maſk of diſſimu- 
ation. A more open profeſſion of Calviniſm after her hu 


band's death, determined, and haſtened her ay 
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Ferrara: and the laſt fifteen years of Renee of France were 


ſpent in her native country. In the bloody ſcenes of perſe- 
cution and war, the Dutcheſs maintained her dignity and 
protected her brethren. - Her caſtle of Montargis, near Pa- 
ris, was a ſure aſylum for the Huguenots; and when it was 
threatened with a fiege, ſhe boldly replied, · the Catholics 


may aſſault my reſidence, they will find me ſtanding in 
the breach, and prepared to try whether they will fire 


« on the daughter of a king of France.“ She was the 


daughter of a king; but the wife of her ſon Alphonſo II. 
was the daughter and fiſter of two emperors, of Ferdinand 
I. and Maximilian II. of the Houſe of Auſtria. 

The five Dukes of Ferrara, Borſo, Hercules I., Alphon- 
ſo I., Hercules II., and Alphonſo II., ſeem to have been 
magnified in the eyes of Europe, far beyond the meaſure 
of their wealth and power. . Their merit was ſuperior to 
their fortune ; they ſupported with firmneſs the calamities of 
war; they improved and enjoyed the proſperity of peace. 


Near a „ before the end of their reign, Alexander 
Il of inveſtiture, applauds the uſeful labours 


VI. in his bu 
of Hercules I.; which had increaſed the numbers and hap- 
pineſs of his people, which had adorned the city of Ferrara 
with ſtrong fortifications and ſtately edifices, and which had 
reclaimed a large extent of unprofitable waſte. The vague 
and ſpreading branches of the Po were confined in their pro- 
per channels by moles and dykes; the intermediate lands were 
converted to paſture and tillage ; the fertile diſtrict became 
the granary of Venice; and the corn exports of a ſingle 


year were exchanged for the value of two hundred thouſand 


ducats. The triangular ifland or delta of Meſola, at the 


mouth of the Po, had been recovered from the waters by 


Alphonſo II., who furrounded it with a wall nine miles in 
circumference : a palace, with its dependencies of ſtables and 
gardens, aroſe. in this new creation, and it was reſerved by 
the founder for his favourite amuſements of hunting and 
fiſhing. Ferrara became one of the moſt flouriſhing of the 
Italian cities: the walls and buildings have ſurvived the lofs 
of the inhabitants, which are now reduced from fourſcore 
thouſand to a tenth part : the works of ſuperſtition were en- 
riched by each generation: the arfenal, in a long peace, 
was ſucceeded by theatres and palaces, and if the hand of 
the princely architect be moſt conſpicuous, many vacant 
houſes are the monuments of private opulence and taſte, 
Modena. and Reggio, more favourably treated by nature, 
were not abandoned by the Houſe of Eſte : the courſe of 
the Po opened much inland, and ſome foreign trade; and a 
colony of Flemiſh exiles attempted to revive the declining 


arts of the loom, I am not inſtructed to define the revenu f 
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of the Dukes of Ferrara: but it is the praiſe of 'Alphonſ 


is the reproach of Alphonſo II., that, with an increaſe of 
taxes, he left behind him a conſiderable debt. The court of 
theſe princes was at all times polite and ſplendid:: on extra- 
ordinary occafions, a birth, a marriage, a journey, a feſti- 
val, the paſſage of an illuſtrious ſtranger, they ſtrove to 
ſurpaſs their equals, and to equal their ſuperiors ; and the 
vanity of the people was gratified at their own expence. 
Seven hundred horſes were ranged in Borſo's ſtables; and 
in the ſport of hawking, the Duke was attended to the 
field by a hundred falconers. In his Roman expedition, to 
receive the ducal inveſtiture, his train of five hundred gen. 


- ſervants, and one hundred and fifty mules, were clothei, 

according to their degree, in brocade, velvet, or fine cloth: 
the bells of the mules were of ſilver, and the dreſſes, live- 
_ Ties, and trapping, covered with gold and ſilver embroidery. 
Ihe martial train of Alphonſo II. in his campaign in Hun- 


But he will approve the modeſt encouragement of learning 


of a prince. An univerſity had been founded aL Paden 
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I., that he left a treaſure, without increaſing his taxes; it 


tlemen, his chamberlains and pages, ane hundred menial 


gary, conſiſted of three hundred gentlemen, each of whom el 
was followed by an eſquire and two argquebuſiers on horſe- a 
back; and the arms and apparel of this gallant troop were v 
ſuch as might provoke the envy of the — ind the W 
avarice of the Turks. Did I poſſeſs a book, printed under a 
the title of the Chivalries of Ferrara, I ſhould not pretend to ſp 
deſcribe the nuptials of the ſame Duke with the Emperor's dr 
ſiſter: the balls, the feaſts, and tournaments of many buſy w 
days: and the final repreſentation of the Temple of Love, th 
which was erected in the palace garden, with a ſtupendous tr 
ſcenery of porticos and palaces, of woods and mountains. CC 
That the laſt ſhew ſhould continue ſix hours, without ap- qu 
pearing tedious to the ſpeCtators, is perhaps the mott incre- ar 
dible circumſtance. In each generation of the Houſe of ar 
Eſte, a younger brother, with the rank of Cardinal, held of 
ſome of the richeſt biſhoprics, and abbies in-. Italy and th 
France. "Theſe noble and wealthy ecclefiaſtics were the pa- tat 


trons of every art: the Villa Eftenſe at Tivoli, near Rome, 
is the work of Cardinal Hippolitus, brother to Hercules Il. 
the palace gardens and water-works exhibit, in their preſent 
decay, the ſpirit of a prince and the taſte of the age. 

A philoſopher, according to his temper, may laugh of 
weep at this oſtentatious and oppreſſive ſplendour; nor wil 
he be diſarmed by the patronage and perfection of the fine! 
arts, which flouriſhed in lady in the ſixteenth century. 


and genius, an expence which can never drain the treaſures 
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the Houſe of Eſte and the ſcholaſtic ruſt was poliſhed away | 


by the revival of the literature of Greece and Rome, Tbe 
ſtudies of Ferrara were directed by {ſkilful and eloquent pro- 
feſſors, either natives or foreigners: the ducal library was 
filled with a valuable collection of manuſcript and printed 
books; and as ſoon as twelve new comedies of Plautus had 
been found in Germany, the Marquis Lionel of Eſte was 
impatient to obtain a fair and faithful copy of that antient 
poet. Nor were theſe, elegant pleaſures confined to the 
learned world. Under the reign of Hercules I., a wooden 
theatre, at the moderate coſt of a thouſand. crowns, was 
conſtructed in the largeſt court of the palace; the ſcenery 
repreſented ſome houſes a ſea- port, and a ſhip, and the 


Menechmi of Plautus, which had been tranſlated into Ita- 


lian by the Duke himſelf, was acted before 2 numerous and 
polite audience. In the fame language, and with the ſame 


ſucceſs, the Amphytrion of Plautus, and the Eunuch of 


Terence, were ſucceſſively exhibited; and theſe claſſic mo- 
dels, which formed the taſte of the ſpectators, excited the. 
emulation of the poets of the age. For the uſe of the court 
and theatre of Ferrara, Arioſto compoſed his comedies, 
which were often played with applauſe, which are till read 
with pleaſure: and fuch was the enthuſiaſm of the new 


arts, that one of the ſons of Alphonſo I. did not diſdain to 


ſpeak a prologue on the ſtage. In the legitimate forms of 
dramatic compoſition the Italians have not excelled : but it 
was in the court of Ferrara that they invented and refined 
the paſtoral comedy, a romantic Arcadia, which violates the 
truth of manners, and the ſimplicity of nature, but which 
commands our indulgence, by the elaborate luxury of elo- 
quence and wit. The Aminta of Taſſo was written for the 
amuſement, and acted in the preſence, of Alphonſo II.; 
and his ſiſter Leonora might apply to herſelf the language 
of a paſſion, which diſordered che reaſon, without clouding 


the genius, of her poetical lover. Of the numerous imi- 


tations, the Paſtor Fido of. Guarini, which alone can vie 
with the fame and merit of the original, is the work of the 
Duke's ſecretary of ſtate: it was, exhibited in a private 
houſe at Ferrara : but the retreat of the author, from the 
ſervice of his native prince, has beſtowed on Turin the ho- 
nour of the firſt public repreſentation. The father of the 
Tuſcan muſes, the ſublime, but unequal, Dante, had pro- 
nounced that Ferrara was never honoured with the name of 
a poet: he would have been aſtoniſned to behold the 
chorus of bards, of melodious ſwans, (their own alluſion, ) 
who now peopled the banks of the Po. In the court of 
Duke Borſo and his ſucceſſor, Boiardo, Count of Scandiano, 

| | | Was 
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was reſpected as a noble, a ſoldier, and 4 ſcholar: his vi. 


A. D. 1 $97. 
October 27. 
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orous firſt celebrated the loves and exploits of the 
in Orlando; and his fame has at once been preſerved 
and eclipſed by the brighter glories of the continuation of 
his work. Ferrara may boaſt, that on claſſic ground, 


Arioſto and Taſſo lived and ſung; that che lines of the Or. 


lands Furieſo, and the Gieruſalemme Liberate, were inſcribed 
in everlaſting characters under the eye of the firſt and ſecond 
Alphonſo. In a period of near three thouſand: years, five 
great epic poets have ariſen in the world: and it is a ſingu- 
r prerogative, that two of the five ſhould be claimed as 
their own, by a ſhort age, and a petty ſtate. 
But the glory of Ferrara, and pefhaps the legitimate race 
of the Eſte, expired with Alphonſo II. As he left neither 
children nor brothers, his firſt couſin, Don Cæſar, the fon 
of a younger ſon of Alphonſo I., was the next in the lineal 
order of deſcent. His claim to the ſucceſſion was ratified 
the will of the late Duke, .who had obtained from the 
r, though not from the Pope, the privilege of chooſ- 
ing an heir in his own family. And the ſenate of Ferrara, 


which ſtill preſerved a ſemblance of election, preſented 


vain that the Duke of Ferrara ſolicited a 


him, with apparent loyalty, the ſword of juſtice, and the 
ſceptre of dominion. The people ſubmitted to a prince, 


who ſeemed: to unite the various titles of birth, donation, 


and of the public choice; the acceſſion of Don Czfar was 


announced to the courts of Italy and Europe; and his reign 


might have been peaceful and proſperous, had not the am- 
bition of Clement VIII. revived the deſign of reſtoring Fer. 
rara to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. In the confidence of right, 
or at leaſt of power, the Roman pontiff ſternly rejected the 


ambaſſador and obedience of a pretended Duke, who. had 


not expected the approbation of the Holy See. A monitory, 
or ſummons, to appear in fifteen days, was affixed on the 
church doors; and the Apoſtolical Chamber demanded the 
e een of the fief, till the vaſſal ſhould have cleared his 
irth and title in the court of his ſupreme lord. It was in 
Jelay, that he pro- 

voked an inquiry, that he negotiated a compromiſe, that he 


ſubmitted his cauſe to the arbitration of a neutral. judge. 


4% The honour and intereſt of the Church,“ ſaid the inex- 


orable pontiff, © muſt not be deſerted. In the vindication 
. < of St. Peter's patrimony, I will ſell the laſt chalice of the 


« altar; I am ready to march in perſon againſt the ſacrile- 
« gious rebel; and I would die in the Each of Ferrara. 
«© with the holy ſacrament in my hands.” This generous 
reſolution wasapplauded by the Cardinals, and they proteſted, 
that if Clement VIII. ſhould be taken from the world, they 


would 
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would impoſe, by a common oath, the ſame obligation on 
the future Pope. Some forms of judieial proce ng were 
lapſed from 


haſtily-diſpatched ; and before two months had e 
the death of Alphonſo II,, a tremendous bull, of forfeiture, 
excommunication, and interdict, was thundered againſt the 
pretended Duke and his impious adherents. ' At the fame 
time, the military preparations. were urged with inceſſant 
vigour, and an army of ſixteen thouſand horſe and foot, 
ich fame had ſoon magnified to twenty-five thouſand, 
was aſſembled near Faenza, under the command ot Cardinal 
Aldobrandidi, the Pope's nephew and legate. The ſtate 
of Europe was moſt favqurable to the . 2 of Rome, 
and the proſpects of Don Cæſar were on all ſides black and 
coinfortleſs. The Emperor Rodolph II. might be a well- 
wither to the Houle of Eſte, but his remote and inſufficient 
forces were occupied by the Turks in Hungary. If the ri- 
val monarchs of France and Spain ſhould deign to interfere 
in this pigmy war, the enmity of the one would not enſure 
the ſupport of the other. _—_ had been perſuaded, 
by a ſelfiſh agent, to prove the ſincerity of his converſion, 
in the ſacrifice of an old and faithful ally; Philip II., the 
demon of the ſouth, was now anxious to leave his ſon and 
his dominions in peace; but the revolution was conſumma- 
ted before he could fignify his intentians : and the Spaniſh 
miniſters in Italy were ſuſpected of a ſecret conſpiracy againſt 
the Imperial fiefs of Reggio and Modena. The Italian 
princes balanced between fear and envy : Venice was leaſt 
deſirous of the'neighbourhood, and leaſt apprehenſive of the 
reſentment, of the Pope: but her words were ambiguous, 
and her actions were flow. Don Cæſar had been left with- 
out troops or treaſures; the fortifications of Ferrara were 
neglected in a long peace: the people was aggrieved by 
taxes; the clergy was ſeduced by the prejudice of conſci- 
ence, or the hopes of preferment; the emiſſaries of Rome 
were buſy and perſuaſive; and the ancient loyalty to the 
Houſe of Efte was corrupted by the promiſe of a golden age. 
But the inftant canſe of his ruin was in the charaCter of 
the Duke himſelf. Had Don Cæſar been endowed with 
the ſpirit and conſtancy of his anceſtors, he might have been: 
ſaved hy the reſolution to fall. Had he liſtened to the advice 
of a veteran, a bold ſally on the half-formed camp of Faenza 
_—_ have diffipated the Pope's ſoldiers, who would ceaſe: 
to be formidable, when they ceaſed to be feared. The ſiege 
of Ferrara was'an arduous enterprize: courage would have 
given time, time would have given him friends; the Vene- 
dans would have armed for his intereſt and their own; many 
brave adventurers of France and Italy would have _ 
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their ſwords in his quarrel; and the novelty of danger, the 
laflitude of war, the weight of expence, the chances of 


mortality, would have inclined his enemies to a ſafe and 
| honourable. peace. Far different were the feelings of the 
ſucceſſor of Alphonſo ; he had been educated remote from 


the council and the field, in the boſom of luxury and devo- 
tion: his mild and timid diſpoſition was aſloniſhed by the 
thunder of ſpiritual arms; nor could he expect from others 
the ſupport which he denied to himſelf. When he entered 


; f 


the cathedral, the prieſts interrupted their rites, and fled from 


the altars; his venal miniſters exaggerated the danger, and 
concealed the reſources ; he was alarmed each hour by the 
intelligence of ſecret treaſon ;, and a Jeſuit perſuaded him 


that Modena and Reggio, that his life, and even his ſoul, 
could only be ſaved by an immediate capitulation. The 


terms were dictated in the camp by the imperious legate. 


That Don Cæſar ſhould deliver his eldeſt ſon as an hoſtage, 


reſign the ducal ſceptre in the preſence of the magiſtrate, 
divide his artillery with the Pope, and ſurrender the poſſeſſion 
of the dutchy of Ferrara, with all its dependencies ; and 
that in return for his ſubmiſſion, he ſhould be abſolved from 


all ecclefiaſtical cenſures, and. permitted, to aneh the Dia- 
mond Palace, with the perſonal effects and allodial eſtates 


of the Houſe of Eſte. Aſter the concluſion of the treaty, 


the conqueror was eager to reign, and the exile was anxi- 


ous to depart. On the twenty-eighth of January, one thou- 
ſand five hundred and ninety- eight, Don Cæſar evacuated a 
city, in which his anceſtors had reigned near four hundred 
years. A ſplendid, but mourntu! proceſſion, of his family 
and houſehold, paſſed ſlowly through the ſtreets : the Duke 
of Modena (his remaining title) was ſeated in an open coach; 
his eyes were caſt down on a letter which he ſeemed to read, 
as if deſirous of eſcaping the view of thoſe objects which 
he muft ſee no more. The minds of the people were al- 
ready changed: their curiofity was melted into pity: they 
had neglected the defence, they deplored the loſs, of their 
native prince; and the firſt evening of his departure, five 
thouſand perſons were deprived of their daily bread, which 


they received from the charity or munificence of the ducal 


court. Theſe melancholy reflections were ſuſpended by the 
triumph of the legate, and the ſpeedy viſit of Clement VIII., 
who was impatient to behold his new conqueſt. But as ſoon 
as the feſtival of the revolution had ſublided, Ferrara was leſt 
to the ſolitude and poverty of a provincial town, under the 
government of prieſts : a citadel was erected, to fix the in- 
conſtancy of the inhabitants; and within ſeventeen. years 


after the death of Alphonſo II., a fourth of his capital was 


already 
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already in ruins. Nor were the lofles of Don Cæſar con- 


fined to the ſacrifice of Ferrara: the territory, ſalt-works, 5 


and fiſhery of Commachio, an Imperial fief, were ſeized 
by the hand of power: his allodial property was diminiſhed 


and diſputed by the chicanery of law. Even the duchy of 


Chartres, and the mortgages of the Houſe of Eſte in France, 
were withheld from the heir and creditor, under the pretence 
that he was a foreigner. It was a juſt obſervation of the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, that his brother- in law Don Cz- 
ſar might have reſiſted his enemies, if the million and a half 
of gold, which his predeceſſors truſted to the Moſt Chriſtian 
King, had been ſafely depoſited in the treaſury of Ferrara. 


In this ſingular tranſaction, ambition and avarice were 


the motives of Rome. Her forms of judicial proceeding 


were precipitate, and violent: without evidence or trial, ſlie 
judged in her own cauſe, ſhe pronounced in her own 
favour, and ſhe forcibly ſeized, for her own uſe, the valu- 
able object in diſpute. But as it is poſſible, and barely poſſi- 
ble, that truth and juſtice may be ſupported by the means 
moſt adverſe to their nature, I ſhall freely examine the de- 
ſcent of Don Cæſar, and his right of ſucceſſion, without 
any intereſt, to corrupt, or any prejudice to miſlead, the 
equity of my decree. After the deceaſe of Lucretia Borgia, 
his ſecond wife, Alphonſo I., who was ſtill in the manly 
vigour of life, embraced a decent mode of 1 his paſ- 
ſions, without injuring his family. Inſtead of ſeeking a 
third alliance in the courts of Europe, he purchaſed a mai- 
den of Ferrara, of obſcure parentage and exquiſite beauty. 


Laura was entertained ſeveral years in the ſtate of a concu- 


bine: but this illegal union might in ſome degree be excuſed 
by the dignity of her lover, and her own imitation of con- 
jugal virtue. She became the mother. of two ſons, Don 
Alphonſo and Don Alphonſino, a title and a name which 
had been lately introduced into Italy by the prevailing influ- 
ence of the Spaniards. Their birth is acknowledged to have 
been illegitimate. In the teſtament of their father, which 1s 
dated fourteen months before his death, they funply are 
ſtyled the children of a free man by a tree woman ; nor did 
he add, in his laſt illneſs of ſeveral weeks, any clauſe or 
codicil to declare a change of their condition. That, ac- 
cording to the laws of the church and ſtate, theſe baſtards 
were legitimated by a ſubſequent marriage, is ſuppoſed by 
their advocates ; but the ſuppoſition cannot be juſtified by 
the regular proof of a contract, a certificate, or a witnels. 
In default of ſuch evidence, Muratori produces a large 
body of preſumptions and circumſtances : with an artful 
ſuggeſtion, that much more would have been found by a 
| a 5 1 . 
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more early ſcrutiny : but it was the intereſt as well as the 
duty of- Laura to eftabliſh her own marriage, and the leyi- 
timacy of her ſons ; and if her neglect be not aſcribed to 
conſcious guilt, it muſt not, however, militate, as an ar- 
gument in her behalf. Her faithful champion,” the librari- 
an of Modena. has collected many teſtimonies of poets, 
_ orators, hiſtorians, and genealogifts, ſome of whom could 
not miſtake the truth, and others could not have any temp- 
tation for falſehood : and from their conſent hie infers the 
belief and tradition of the times, that the concubine of Al- 
phonſo I. was finally promoted to the rank of his wife. The 
me favourable concluſion may be drawn from the honours 
which ſhe was permitted to enjoy near forty years, under the 
reigns of his ſucceſſors; the appellation, dreſs, and atten- 


dance of his relict or widow ; the guardianſhip of her chi 


dren ; the princely ſtyle of moſt excellent and illuſtrious; 
and, above all, the family name of Eſte, which ſhe ſub- 
ſcribed on all public and private occaſions. The title of 
Ducheſs of Ferrara was alone wanting; and when pride 
and envy were no more, that title was beſtowed in the fe- 
lemn pomp of her funeral, which was attended by the Duke 
Alphonſo II. his brother the Cardinal, the court, the cler- 
2 and the arts or corporations of the city. The five ſons 
of Alphonſo I., with the ſole diftintion of primogeniture, 
were educated as equals and companions. Don Alphonſo, 
the firſt-born of Laura, was treated as a prince, both at 
home and abroad: he was inveſted with the Marquiſate of 
Montecchio, and the French order of St. Michael; and his 
wife, the mother of Don Cæſar, was the daughter of the 
reigning Duke of Urbino. The ſame honours were tranſmit- 
ted to Don Cæſar himſelf: he obtained an alliance ſtill more 
ſplendid, the ſiſter of the Grand Duke of Tuſcany : and, 
both in his life-time and at his death, Alphonſo II. acknow- 
ledged him as his couſin and ſucceſſor. Could we diveſt 
our minds of a ſecret ſuſpicion, ariſing from the indulgence 
which, in ſo many courts and countries, has been laviſhed 
on the baftards of princes, ſuch preſumptions might amount 
to the'mora], if not the legal proof of a legitimate deſcent. 
But the intereſt, though not the honour, of the Dukes of 
Modena, 'repoſes on a firmer baſis, which would. not be 
ſhaken by the quality of their female anceſtor. The Popes 
are pleaſed to forget that they firſt granted the Duchy of 
Ferrara to Borſo, a natural ſon of the Marquis Nicholas III., 
and that the bull of Alexander VI. extends the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion to all the deſcendants whatſoever of Hereules I. They 
were compelled to renounce the poſſeſſion of Ferrara, but 
they have never ceaſed to aſſert the juſtice of their * 
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The axguments which the court of Rome has diſdained, 
may one day be heard in the louder tone of the Auſtrian 
cannon, and a ſevere account may be required of the ar- 
rears and damages of two hundred years. 
I The abdication of Don Cæſar is N Muratori, a 
loyal ſervant, under the name of the Tragedy of Ferrara: 
and in the melancholy tale I have myſelf been affected by 
che ſympathy which we ſo generouſly indulge, to the real or 


imaginary diſtreſſes of the great. Yet, on a cooler ſurvey, 


I am-inclined to doubt whether the laſt Duke of Ferrara was 
the moſt unfortunate of men. His life and liberty were ſafe: 


he was neither beheaded on the public ſcaffold, nor dragged 


at the chariot wheels of the conqueror, nor caſt into a deep 


and perpetual . y By the ſoldiers and ſtateſmen of 


the age he was i deſpiſed, for the feeble defence and 
haſty deſertion of his ancient ſeat. But as contempt is ſel- 


dom deſerved where it is felt, it is ſeldom felt where it is de- 


ſerved : Don Cæſar was unconſcious of the public reproach, 
and the orators of his reign reſerved their panegyric for the 
milder virtues of diſcretion and patience. He had loſt the 
moſt precious jewel of his family: but an eaſy journey of 
two days conveyed his court from the palace of Ferrara to 
that of Modena, where he lived, in profperity and peace, 
above thirty years: by the Tuſcan Princeſs he became the 
father of fix ſons and three daughters; and the reigning 
Duke is the fourth in deſcent, and the ſixth in ſucceſſion, 
from the eldeſt of his ſons. In this laſt period of decline, 
the Houſe of Eſte has ſtill preſerved the external advantages 
of rank, riches, and power: and theſe advantages were il- 
luſtrated by the antiquity of their name and titte. At the 
beginning of the ſeventeenth century, an Emperor and fix 
Kings were reſpected as the Chiefs of the Chriſtian republic: 
but the Dukes of Modena maintained an honourable place 
in the ſecond claſs of the Princes of Europe. Their pride 
was ſeldom mortified by the preſence of a ſuperior: as 
long as the iſles of Sicily and Sardinia were attached to the 
Spaniſh monarchy, Italy was not dignified with a regal title; 
a profane layman was not degraded by kneeling to the Pope, 
or yielding the precedency to his Cardinals; nor was the na- 
_ tivepre-eminence of hereditary rank diſputed by the miniſte- 
tial honours of a doge or a viceroy. After the loſs of Ferrara, 
the ſucceſſors of Alphonſo II. continued to reign over the uni- 


ted duchies of Modena and Reggio; and their territory, about 


thirty leagues in length, about ten in breadth, was afterwards 
enlarged 5 the lordſhip of Corregio, and the duchy of Mi- 
randola. Their revenue is vaguely computed at one hun- 


dred thouſand pounds ſterling, a ſum inadequate to the ex- 


traordinary 


[ 
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traordinary demands of war, but which might ſupport,” with 
decent ceconomy, the expences of a court and government. 
Perhaps the latter were ſometimes ſacrificed to the former. 
When Addiſon traverfed the principalities of Modena and 
Parma, he was ſcandalized by the magnificence of thoſe 
petty courts: he was amazed to ſee ſuch a profuſion of 
wealth laid out in coaches, trappings, tables, cabinets, and 
the like precious toys, in which there are few princes in 
Europe who can equal them, while, at the fame time, they 
have not the generoſity to make bridges over the rivers of 
their countries, for the convenience of their ſubjects, as well 
as ſtrangers. Vet the annals of Modena defcribe many 
public works of uſe as well as ornament: the plenty of gold 
and ſilver is expreſſed in a ſingle comage of Francis. I., of 
near half a million ſterling: but I am ignorant whether the 
two hundred and thirty thoufand ducats, and the two hun- 
dred thoufand Spanith doubloons, which were paid to the 
Emperor for the inveſtitures of Corregio and Mirandola, 
ſhould be placed to the account of treaſure or of debt. In 
the narrow ſphere of their dominions, the Eſte princes were 
abſolute; nor do I find any example of reſiſtance to their 
reaſon or paſhon. The vanity of the human heart is flat- 
tered by the degree, rather, than by the extent, of authority:; 
and if the ſovereign was conſcious of his duties, the man 
might tremble at accepting the truſt of one hundred and fifty 
thouſand of his equals. His equals by nature, they were 
many of them his ſuperiors in merit: the natives of Modena 
were diſtinguiſhed in the arts and ſciences ; and like the paſ- 
toral comedy, the mock-heroic poetry of the Italians was 
invented by Taſſoni, a ſubject of the Houſe of Eſte. The 
ſtate of ſuch a prince would perhaps be the moſt deſirable in 
human life, if it were accompanied with that domeſtic ſe- 
curity which a wealthy nobleman enjoys under the protection 
of a great empire. The long peace of Italy, in the ſeven- 
teenth century, was interrupted only by ſome thort and blood- 
leſs hoſtilities: but in the three great wars between the Auſ- 
trian and Bourbon powers, the Duke of Modena has been 
thrice reduced to the alternative of ſlavery or exile. His 
neutrality was violated, his dominions were occupied by fo- 
reign troops, his ſubjects were oppreſſed by military contri- 
butions; and the miſchievous expence of fortifications only 
ſerved to expoſe his cities to the calamities of a ſiege. 
I have long delayed, and I ſhould willingly ſuppreſs, three 
diſgraceful anecdotes, three criminal actions, which fully 
the honour of the name of Eſte : of theſe, the firſt and the 
third are piouſly diſſembled by the Librarian of Modena. 1. 
In his deſcent to the infernal regions, in the ninth * * 
: | TT» ell, 
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hell, the poet Dante beheld the condemnation of ſanguinary 
and rapacious men: they were deeply immerſed in a river 
of blood, and their eſcape was prevented by the arrows of 
the centaurs. Among the tyrants, he diſtinguiſhed the an- 
cient forms of Alexander and Dionyſius: of his own coun- 

men, he recognized the black Eccelin, and the fair Obi- 
zo of Eſte, the latter of whom was diſpatched by an unna- 
tural ſon to this place of torment. This Obizo can be no 
other than the ſecond Marquis of that name, whodied only 


453 


a 


ſeven years before the real or imaginary date of the Divine 


Comedy (A. A. 1300): his life does not afford the character 
of a tyrant: but he was one of the pillars of the Guelph fac- 
tion; and were he not aſſociated with a Ghibelline chief, 
we might impute his ſentence to the prejudices, rather than 
the juſtice, of the Tuſcan bard. But the parricide of his 
ſon, a crime of a much deeper dye, is atteſted by the com- 
mentary of Benvenuto of Imola, who obſerves from an old 
chronicle, that Azo VIII. was apprehenſive of the ſame 
treatment which he had inflicted on his father. It muſt be 
added, that his commentary on Dante, which was compoſed 
only fourſcore years after the event, is dedicated to Nicholas 
II., Marquis of Eſte, and great-grandſon of Obizo II., who 
tacitly ſubſcribes to the guilt of his anceſtors. 2. Under the 
Teign of Nicholas III., Ferrara was polluted with a domeſtic 


tragedy. By the teſtimony of a maid, and his own obſer- og 


vation, the Marquis of Eſte diſcovered the inceſtuous loves 
of his wife Pariſi, and Hngo his'baſtard ſon, a beautiful 
and valiant youth. They were beheaded in the caſtle, by 
the ſentence of a father and huſband, who publiſhed his 
ſhame, and ſurvived their execution. He was unfortunate, 
if they were guilty : if they were innocent, he was-ſtill-more 
unfortunate : nor is there any poſſible ſituation in which I 
can fincerely approve the laſt act of the juſtice of a parent. 
3. Guicciardim, the graveſt of the Italian hiſtorians, records 
a bloody ſcene, which, in his own time, had ſullied the court 
of Ferrara; the deed might revive the memory of the The- 
ban brothers; „and the motive was ſtill more frivolous, if 


A.D. 1505. 


* love,” ſays he, „be a more frivolous motive than am- 


<« bition.” The Cardinal Hippolito was enamoured of a 
fair maiden of his own family: but her heart was en- 
gaged by his natural brother; and ſhe imprudently confeſſed 
to a rival, that the beauteous eyes of Don Julio were his 
moſt powerful attraction. The deliberate cruelty of the 
Cardinal meaſured the provocation and the revenge: under 
a pretence of hunting, he drew the unhappy youth to a diſ- 
tance from the city, and there compelling him to W 
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his 5 pw thoſe hated eyes, were extinguiſhed by the com- 


and in the preſence of an amorous prieſt, who view. 
ed with delight the agonies of a brother. It may however 
be ſuſpected that the work was ſlightly performed by the leſs 
ſavage executioners, ſince the {kill of his phyſicians reſ- 
7 Don Julio to an imperfect ſight. A denial of juſtice 


provoked him to the moſt deſperate counſels: and the re- 
venge of Don Julio conſpired with the ambiſ ion of Don 
3 againſt the life of their ſovereign and eldeſt bro. - 
| ther Alphonſo I. Their deſigns were prevented, their per- 
ſons ſeized, their accomplices were executed; but their ſen- 
tence of death was-moderated to a perpetual priſon, and in 
their fault the Duke of Ferrara een his own. 
Theſe dark ſhades in the Houſe of Eſte muſt not be excu- 
ſed by the example of the Italian tyrant ;: whoie courts and 
families were perpetually defiled with luſt and blood, with 
inceſt and parricide ; Sho mingled the cruelty of ſavages 
with the refinements of a learned and police age. But it 
may be fairly obſerved, that ſingle acts of virtue and of vice 
can ſeldom be weighed againſt each other: that it is far 
more eaſy to fall below, than. to riſe above, the common 
level of morahty : that three or four gvil:y days have been 
found in a period of two hundred years: and, that in the 
eral tenor of their lives, the Marquiſſes of Eſte were 
juſt, temperate, and humane; the friends of each other, 
and the fathers of their people. A. 


. N - 


In a more ſuperſtitious age, I ſhould boldly oppoſe to the 
fins of twenty generations « monaſtic virtues of Alphonſo 
III., the fon and ſucceſſor of Don Cæſar. Yet even theſe 
virtues were produced by the blind impulſe of repentance 
and fear. The nature of Alphonſs was impetuous and 
haughty, and a deep indignant t for the loſs of Ferrara 
was the firſt ſentiment of his childhood, As foon as he had 
_ releaſed himſelf from the authority of a governor whom he 

hated, and a father whom he deſpiſed, the hereditary prince 
became the ſlave of his paſſions and the terror of Modena: 
his appetite for blood was indulged in the chace, and the 
city; and he ſoon conſidered the life of a man and of a ſtag 
as of equal value. One of the moſt conſiderable private fa- 
milies in Italy (ſuch is the dark language of Muratori) was 
proved by ſome ſecret motive to form a deſign of aſſaſſina- 
ting Alphonſo. Their dagger was turned aſide from his 
breaſt; their chief was ſacrificed to his juſtice; he threa- 
tened to extirpate the whole race; nor could the interceſſion 
of princes, or of the Pope himſelf, avert the rage of perſe· 
cution and revenge. The only voice that could ſooth the 


paſſions 
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| paſhong;of. the N Was that of an amiable and virtuous 
wife, the ſole object of his love; the voice of Donna Iſa- 
bella, the daughter of the Duke of Savoy, and the grand- 


daughter of Philip TI. King of Spain. Her dying words 
into tears, A. 
and after the laſt embrace, Alphonſo retired into his cham- Auguſt 22+ 
ber, to bewail his irreparable loſs, and to medirate on the 
vanity of human life. But inſtead. of reſolying to expiate 


ſunk deep into his memory: his fierce ſpirit melt 


his ſins, and to;ſeek his ſalvation in the public felicity, he 
was perſuaded that the habit and profeſſion of a Capuchin 
were the only armour that could ſhield him from hell- fire. 
The two years from the death of his wife to the deceaſe of 
his father, were dedicated to prayer and penance, and no 

ſooner, had Alphonſo attained the rank of a ſovereign, than 
he aſpired to deſcend below the condition of a man. With 
the approbation and blefling of the Pope, who might poſſi- 
bly ſmile at this voluntary ſacrifice, the Duke of Modena, 
. 0 a reign of fix — reſigned the ſceptre to Francis 
his eldeſt br 


| ſon, a youth of nineteen years of age, and ſecretly 
departed to a Franciſcan convent among the mountains of 
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Trent. By a ſpecial privilege, his noviciate and profeſſion 


were conſummated in the ſame day: the auſtere and humble 
friar atoned for the pride and luxury of the prince, and it 
was the wiſh of brother John Baptil of Modena to forget 
the world and to be for ever forgotten, But obedience was 
now his firſt, duty, and the noble captive, for the honour of 
the order and of religion, was exhibited to the Emperor, 


the Archdukes, and the people of the Auſtrian provinces, 


by whom he was-contemplated with curioſity and devotion. 


Three years he wandered between Venice and Vienna as 


an itinerant preacher: he had the pleaſure in one of his 


journies to be half-drowned in a river, and half ſtarved on 


a rock, and he vainly hoped to convert the heretics of the 


North, or to receive from their hands the crown of mar- 
the laſt twelve years he was ſtationed in A. P. 1632. 


odena, the humble ſlave of the ſubjects 


tyrdom. Duri 
the convent of | 
of his ſon: the city and country were edified by his miſſions 
and ſermons ; and as often as he appeared in the pulpit, the 
contraſt of his dignity and dreſs moſt eloquent! preached 
the contempt of this world. The converſion of the Jews, 
the reformation of manners, the maintenance of the poor, 
afforded a daily exerciſe to the zeal of the abdicated Duke: 
but that zeal was always chargeable, often troubleſome, 
and ſometimes ridiculous: his death was a relief to the court 
and people; nor have the Princes of Eſte heen ambitious 
of adorning their family with the name and honours of a 
VoL. It. Hh ſaint. 


1634. 
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| Infant nephew Francis II. ſucceeded to the ducal title. In 
his early youth Rinaldo was propoſed a candidate for the 
crown of Poland, a wild, and had it not failed, a ruinous 
attempt: the example of ſo many of his kinſmen ſuggeſteda 
| mote rational purſuit; and in the thirty ſecond year of his 
age he was promoted to the dignity of Cardinal at the re- 
queſt of James II. King of Great Britain, who had mar- 
ried his niece. The long reign and ſhort life of her brother 
Francis II. was an helpleſs ſtate of minority and diſeaſe: 
he died without children and had the right female ſucceſhon 
prevailed, the unfortunate race of the Stewarts might have 
found a ſafe and h6nourable refuge in the inheritance of 
Modena. - But as the order of inveſtiture preferred the more 
diſtant males, Cardinal Rinaldo aſcended without a queſti- 
on the vacant throne of his nephew. The reſignation of 
his hat was accepted by the Pope; but he might marry 
without a diſpenſation, a princeſs of Brunſwick, his couſin 
in the nineteenth degree; and his alliance was ſoon dignified 
| by the nuptials of ſiſter with Joſeph King of the Ro- 
mans, the ſon and ſueceſſor of the Emperor Leopold. The 
life of Rinaldo I. Duke of Modena, was extended beyond 
. the term of a. ae 0 years: in the various fortunes of 

his long reign he ſupported a double exile with fortitude and 
. patience; and in the intervals of peace the country was reſ- 
tored by a wiſe and paternal government. His ſon Francs 
III. was of a more active ſpirit. He ſignalized his valour 
in the wars of Hungary; followed the ſtandard of the Houſe 
of Bourbon ; — or ſeemed to command, in ſeve- 
ral battles and ſieges, and extorted the confeſſion, that, had 
his advice been followed, the events of the war would 
have been more ſucceſsful. His wife was a princeſs of Or- 
leans, the daughter of the regent: the was noble, beautiful, 
and rich; but in the true eſtimate of honour the meaneſt 
virgin among his ſubjects would have been a more worthy | 
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we may afſume a conſpicuous place among the inhabitants 


of the earth. The, Engliſh will be ranked among the few 


I allude to a paſſage in Cicero (de Naturi Deorum, L. ii. C. 34.) Quad 
fi in Britanniam, ſphæram aliquis tulerit hanc, quam nuper familiaris noſter ef- 
fecit Poſidonius, cujus fingulz converfiones idem efficiunt in ſole, et in luna, 

et in quinque ſtellis errantibus, quod efficitur in cœlo fingulis diebus et n 

dus: quis in illa barbarie dubitet, quin ea ſphæra fit perfeRa tatione ? 


. | N tid nations 


div ex poſe 
ſeſſed 1 — uniting che — order 
wich the hg, of freedom. It is a 1 


| — the — —— . . 
Tree their whole confidence and credit. In the 
Inquiries, he will lament that the tranſactions of the 


85 — Fer the lofſes of: dier re erf itre- 
trie vable: when the ee of fancy or ſcience haye 
been ſwept away, new poets may invent, and new philoſo- 
phers may reaſon ; but if the i ſcription of u ſingle ia ho | 
once obliterated, it can never be reſtored by the united efforts 
of genius and induſtry. The conſideration of our paſt loſ- 
ſes ſhould incite the preſent age to cheriſh and perpetuate 
the valuable relics which have eſcaped, inſtead of condemn- 
ing the MonKI8H HISTORIANS (as they are contemptuoully 
2 _ to moulder in the duſt of our libraries; our 
even our juſtice, ſhould learn to eſtimate theit 
— 1 21 imperfections. Their minds 
were infected with the paffions and errors of their times, 
but durchole times would have been involved in darkneſs, had not 
the art of writing, and the memory of events, been preſerved | 
In the peace lolitude of the cloiſter.” Their Latin ſtyle 
is far removed from the eloquence and purity of Salluſt and 
Livy; but the uſe of 'a permanent and general idiom has 
_ the ſtudy, and connected the ſeries of our ancient 
chronicles, from the age of Bede to that of Walſi 
In the eyes of a ophic obſerver, __ r een iſto- 
rians are even endowed with a ſingular, though accidental 
merit; the unconſcious ſimplicity — y repreſent 
che manners and opinions of their contemporaries : z natural 
picture, which the moſt exquiſite art is unable to imitate. 
Books, before the invention of printing, were ſeparate- 
by, and ſlowly copied er pen; and the tranſcripts of 
old hiſtorzans muſt have been rare; 1 — 
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vod to the number of waderacepeble-ek 
uoderſtaniii 95 — and curiaus of the hiſtory and 
antiquities:ef' England. The groſs maſt of the laitys from; 
the barom to the mechanic, were more addicted to che ex 
erciſes of the body tham to thoſe of the mind : the middle; 
ranks of ſociety; were illiterate and poor, and the nobles and 
gentlemen, as often as they breathed from war, main- 
| inel their/irengeh, and activity in the chaſe. or the tournas+ 
ment. Few2among; them could read, ſtill fewer could 
write | none were adquainted with the Latin tongue; and 
if they ſometimes liſtened to a tale of paſt times, theit pue-: ä 
file love uf the marvellous would prefer the romance of Sir 
Launcelot or ir Triſtram, to the authentic narratives moſt 
honourable to their country and their anceſtors. Till the 
period of the reformation, i the ignorance and ſenſuality. of 
the clergy were continually increaſing : pw ambitious pro- 
late afpired to poinp and power; the jolly monk was ſatis- 
ed with idleneſs and pleaſure:; and the W ſtudents of the- 
escleſiaſtical order, perplexed rather than enlightened their 
underftaridin _ occult ſcience and ſcholaſtic divinity. 
In thie which a chronicle had been compoſed, 
—— epaſiurd, and perhaps a copy; and ſome 
neighbouring churches might be induced, hy a local or pro- 
feſhonal intereſt, to ſeck the communication of theſe hiſto- 
rical memorials.: Such manuſcripts were not liable to ſuffer; 
from the injury f uſe; but the caſualty of a firt, or the 
flow-progreſs of damp» and worms, would often endanger 
their: limited and precarious exiſtence. The ſanctuaries of 
religion wert ſometimes profaned by ariſtocratic oppreſſion, 
popular tumule, or military licence; and although the cel - 
lar was more expoſed than the library, the envy of igno- 
rande will riot in the-ſpoil of: r MTs which. i it Can 
not enj joy. 272. > ha 1:1 amd 141d * 
5 5 diſcovery of cinting; which] Aden im- 
mortality. on the works of man, it might he preſumed that 
the new att would. be applied without delay; to ſave and to 
multiply the remains of our national chronicles. It 4 
be expected that the? Engliſh, now waking from 2 long 
ſlumber, ſlibuld bluſh at finding themſelves ſtrangers iu their 
native country; -and that our princes, after the example of 
Charlema and Maximilian I. would eſteem it their 
duty and glory to illuſtrate the hiſtory of the people over 
whom they reigned. But theſe rational hopes have not 
deen juſtified by. the event. It was in the year 1474 that 
our firſt preſs! was eſtabliſhed in Weſtminſter Abbey, by 
William Caxton: but in the choice of: his authors, that li- 
Ne 1 andinduſtrious artiſt was s reduced to comply with the 


vicious 
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vicions taſte of his readers; to gratify the nobles with trea- 
tiſes on heraldry, hawking, and the game of cheſs,” and to 
amuſe the popular credulity with romances of fabulous 
knights, and legends of more fabulous ſaints. The father 
of printing expreſſes a laudable deſire to elucidate the hiſtory 
of his country; but inſtead of publiſhing the Latin chroni- 
ele of Radulphus Higden, he could only. venture on the 
Engliſh verſion by John de Treviſa; and his complaint of 
the difficulty of finding materials for his own continuation 
of that work, ſufficiently atteſts that even the writers, which 
we now poſſeſs of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
had not yet emerged from the darkneſs of the cloifter: - His 
ſucceſſors, with leſs {kill and ability, were content to tread 
in the footſteps of Caxton ; almoſt a century elapſed with- 
out producing one original edition of any old Engliſh hiſ- 
 torian; and the only exception which I recollect is the pub- 
| heation of Gildas (Lende 1526) by Polydore Virgil, an 
ingenious foreigner. The preſſes of Italy, Germany, and 
even France, might plead in their defence, that the minds of 
their ſcholars, and the hands of their workmen, were abun- 
dantly exerciſed in unlocking the treaſures of Greek and 
Roman antiquity; but the world is not indebted to England 
for one firff edition of a claſſic author. This delay of a 
century is the more to be lamented, as it is too probable that 
many authentic and valuable monuments of our hiſtory 
were loſt in the diſſolution of religious houſes by Henry 
the Eighth. The proteſtant and the patriot muſt applaud 
our deliverance; but the critic may deplore the rude havoc 
that was made in the libraries of churches and monaſteries, 
by the zeal, the \avarice and the neglect, of unworthy 
Far different from ſuch reformers was the learned and pi- 
ous Matthew Parker, the firſt proteſtant "Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. His apoſto- 
lical virtues were not incompatible with the love of learning, 
and while he exerciſed the arduous office, not of governing, 
but of founding the Church of England, he ftrenuoully ap- 
plied himſelf to revive the ſtudy of the Saxon tongue, and 
of Engliſh antiquities. By the care of this reſpectable pre- 
late, four of our ancient hiſtorians were ſucceſſively pub- 
liſned: the Flores of Matthew of Weſtminſter (1570); 
the Hi/toria Major of Matthew Paris (1571) ; the Vita El- 
Fridi Regis, by Aſſerius; and the Hiſtoria Brevis, and Upo- 
digma Neuftriz, by Thomas Walſingham. After Parker's 
death, this national duty was for ſome years abandoned to the 
diligence of foreigners. © The ecclefiaftical hiſtory of Bede 
had been printedandreprintedon the continent as the common 
ET rs property 
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property ofthe Latin church; and it was again inſerted in a 
collection of Britiſh writers (Heidelberg 1587), ſelected with 
ſuch critical Kill, that the romance of Jeffrey of Monmouth, 
and a Latin abridgement of Froiſſard, are placed on the ſame 
level of hiſtorical evidence. An edition of Florence of Wor- 
ceſter, by Howard, (159 ,) may be flightiy noticed; but we 
ſhould gratefully commemorate the labours of Sir Henry Sa- 
ville, a man diſtingniſhed am6ng the ſcholars of the age by his 
profound knowledge of the Greek language and mathema- 
tical ſcĩences. A juſt 7 ai againſt the baſe and ple- 
beian authors of our Engliſh chronicles, had almoſt pro- 
voked him to undertake the taſk of a general and legitimate 
hoſtory: but his modeſt induſtry declining the character of 
an architect, was content to prepare materials for a future 
edifice. Some of the moſt valuable writers of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries were reſcued by his hands from dirt, 
and duſt,” and rottenneſs (e ſitu ſqualore et pulvere), and his 
collection, under the common title of Scriptores poſt Bedams 
was twice printed; firſt in London (1596), and afterwards 
at Frankfort (1601). During the whole of the ſeventeenth, 
and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, the ſame 
ſtudies were proſecuted with vigour and ſucceſs ; a miſceE 
laneous volume of the Anglica Normanica, &c. (Frankfort 
1603), and the Hi/fforia Nova of Eadmer (London 1623), 
were produced by Camden and Selden, to whom literature is 
indebted for more important ſervices. The names of 
Wheeler and Gibſon, of Watts and Warton, of Dugdale 
and Wilkins, ſhould not be defrauded of their due praiſe: 
but our attention is fixed by the elaborate collection of 
Twyſden and Gale: and their titles of Decem and Quinde- 
cim Scriptores announce that their readers poſſeſs a ſeries of 
twenty-five of our old Engliſh hiſtorians. The laſt who 
has dug deep into the mine was Thomas Hearne, a clerk of 
Oxford, poor in fortune, and indeed poor in underſtanding. 
His minute and obſcure diligence, his voracious and undiſ- 
_ tinguiſhing appetite, and the coarfe vulgarity of his taſts 
and ſtyle, have expoſed him to the ridicule of idle wits. 
Yet it cannot be denied that Thomas Hearne has gathered 
many gleanings of the harveſt ; and if his own pretaces are- 
filled with crude and extraneous matter, his editions will be 
always recommended by their accuracy and uſe. 6 
I am not called upon to enquire into the merits of foreign 
nations in the ſtudy of their reſpective hiſtories, except as 
far as they may ſuggeſt a uſeful leflon, or a laudable emu- 
lation to ourſelves. The patient Germans have addicted 
themſelves to every ſpecies of literary labour; and the di- 
viſion of their yaſt empire into many independent 8 
5 2 29s vr OR 
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would undiiply the public events of each country, 
pens, however-rude, oy ey ory Wes: d:from 
oblivian,: \ Beſides is z editions-of particular hiſto< 
_ riang! Lhave ferry (if-4 0s ory-does not fail me) la Liſt of- 
more than twenty voluminbus cohections of the: 
denen Rerum, Germs Germanicarum; ſome of cheſe-are of 
_ vague and miſcellaneous nature; others are relative how 
certain p period of time ; wo others again arv-circumſcr 
ity or a province. Am 
the laſt L-ſhall only diſti the of terer ee 
wien 22 anover in the beginning o 
| cencuyy by the celebrated Leibnitz. We ſhould raking 
with a kind of domeſtic intereſt in the fortunes o 
to hom we äre united by our obedience . 
vereign; and we muſt explore with reſpect and 
the origin of an illuſtrious family,” which has b 
dian near fourſcore years of our liberty and t 
he antiquarian, who bluſhes at his alliance with 
Hearne, will feel his profeſſion 3 
Leibnitz That extraordinary genius erubraced and wm 
| the whole circle of human ſcience; and aſter wreſt- 
with Newton and Og in the omg: oy 
metry a nd metaphyſics, e could | 
— tn 2 la 0 ES in che aa —_ 255 
n ri in 0 
3 The beſt election of her national hiſtorians 
ä 
ala ve and if ſome 
2 of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are lately 
printed at: Madrid; her five oldeft: chronicles after: the wm 
2 the Moors ſtill ſleep in the. obicurity: ye un 
Pampelona, 1615, 1634" Barexlobg,/ 1663.) +) ly 
= been productive in every age of revolutions and writers; 
add u complete ſeries of thele original writets, from che 
year-five hundred to the year fifteen hundred, are moſt ac- 
curately digeſted in the Scriptores Rerum Iralicarum of Mu-: 
ET This ſtupendous Work, Which fills twenty- eight 
folios, andoverflows into the ſix volumes of the Antiquitater 
Italia Mauii Moi, was atchievedin years by one man: 
and candouf muſt excuſe ſome defects in the plan and exe- 
cution which the diſcerament, and perhaps the envy of cri 
tieiſm has too rĩgorouſſy expoſed... ö 3 
have been elucidated by a learned and in 5 
original hiſtorians, which Ducheſne ha . to 15 
liſh, were left imperfect by his death, yet had reach | 
—_ _ —— N and his adden * 


(the Nuth) comes home to ourſelves, ſince it celebrates he 
exploits of the Norman Conquerors and Kings of England. 
About pears ago the defign of publiſhing Les Hifleriens 
des Gauler et ie la France;: was reſumed. on a larger icale,: 
and in a more ſplendid form; and although the name of 
Dom Bouquet ſtands. foremoſt, the merit muſt be ſhared 
the veteran Benedictines of the Abbey of St. Ger- 
main des Prez. at Paris,. This noble collection may be pro- 
poſed as a model for ſueh national works: the original texts; 
te corrected from the beſt manuſcripts; and the curious 
reader is enlightened, without being oppreſſed, by the per- 
ſpicuous brevity of the preſaces and notes. But a multitude 
of obſtacles. and delays ſeems to have impeded the progreſs 
of the undertaking ; and the Hiſtorians of France had only 
attained-to the twelfth century, and the thirteenth volume, 
when a general deluge overwhelmed the country, and.its an- 
cient inhabitants, I might here conclude this enumeration 
of foreign ſtudies, if the Scripteres Rerum Danicarum of 
Langebek and his ſucceſſors, which have lately appeared at 
e e e ee — the taſte ere 
ol a court and country, -whoſe ſcanty, revenues might have 
apologized for their neglect. e. 
It is long, ogy: E indeed, ſince the ſucceſs of our 
neighbours, and the knowledge of our reſources, have diſ- 
me. to-wiſh, that our Latin memorials of the Middle 
Age, the Scriptores Rerum Anglicarum, might be publiſhed 
in England, in a manner worthy of che ſubject and of the 
country. At a time when the Deeline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire has intimately connected me with the 
friſt hiſtorians of France, I acknowledged (in a note) 
dhe value of the Benedictine Collection, and expreſſed my 
hope that ſuch a national work would provoke out own: 
emulation. My hope has failed, the provocation! was not 
telt, the emulation was not kindled; and I have now ſeen, 
without an attempt or a deſign, near thirteen years, which 
might have ſufficed for the execution. During the greateſt 
part of that time I have been abſent from England: yet I- 
have ſometimes found opportunities of introducing this ſa- 
vourite topic in converſation with our literary men, and aur 
eminent boakſellers. As long as I expatiated on the merits 
of an undertaking, ſo beneficial to hiſtory, and ſo honov+; 
rable to the nation, I was heard with attention; 2 al 
wiſh ſeemed to prevail for its ſucceſs : but no ſooner did ve 
ſeriouſlp#conſult about the beſt means of promoting that. 
ſucceſs, and of reducing a pleaſing theory into a real action. 
than we were ſtopped, at the firſt ſtep, by an inſuperable 
diffculty - the choice of an editor. Among the authors al- 


3 See 

c > the public, none, 

i in Wada o e palleled of abil y 354 W 28 
- kiiown,. or at 4 untried abilities could not inſpire much 
eaten confidence: ſome were too poor, others tos rich; 

ome too buſy, others too idle: and we knew not where to 
ek our Englith Muratori; ; in the tumalt of e 
or in the ſhade of the umverſity. The 0 Herculean 
diliperice, which could devour Tra Ggeſt « oth librafics, is 
away; and I ſat down in hopeleſs « deſpondency, an 


ſhould be able to find a ral endowed with proper qua- 
Kfications,, and read [ yea! ar vs life in 
aſſiduous labour, withou nad proſpee x of ow 
ment or fame. 7 i 

The man is atlengt t Us 291 ys now; A propo- 
kal in a hi cher to he name of Wee 


Mr. John Pinkerton; but as that name may provoke 
ſbome reſentments, and revive ſome prejudices, it is incum- 

Sent on me, for his reputation, to explain my entiments 

without reſerve; and, I haye the ſatisfaction of knowin 

that he will not be diſp leaſed with the freedom and fincerky 

ve Sb a fie F, „The Lopuilſe of a yigorous mind urged jen 
1 


an ea 25 „to write and to print, before his Baſle 
En had attained to their m W _ His ignora 
8 world, th 1e love of paradox, an the warmth fa, of bs 


pef, betrayed him Ag fome n th 
Feine ſallies, 5, 6D. candour will excuſe My imſe)f it's 
e firſt to condemn, and will perhaps be the laſt to forget. 
F has long. $I, pro itiated the mild diyinity. of 
Virgil, 10 whom the 4 2 youth, under a fictitious 
name, had darted the Nu of eee "He ſmiles at his 
Fi of our Englith tongue, and 3s ready to confels, 
that in all popular inſtitutions, the laws of cuſtom muſt be 
obeyed by reaſon herſelf. The Goths Kill continue to be 
his choſen people, but he retains no antipathi to a Celtic 
vage; and without renouncing his opinions anc MA e 
ie ſinct e that thoſe litera have ever 
deen embittered, and perhaps ache by an by an indiſcreet 
mixture of anger and contempt. By ſome 7 xploſions « of 
this kind, the volatile and fiery particles of his nature 
| Have been diſcharged, and there remains a R 57k and ſolid 
ſubſtance, endowed with many active and uſeful energies 
His recent publications, a Treatiſe on Medals, and the #4 
tion of the early Scotch Poets, diſcover a mind replete with 
a variety of knowledge, and inclined to every li " pur- 
fuit ; but his decided propenfity, ſuch a propenſit 
Bentley a critic, and Rennel a geographer, attracts 7 to 
wy * of che * * * of Great 1 


bourhood of the 1 and the Euxine to Scandinavia, | 


the eaſtern coaſts of Britain, and the ſhores of the Atlantic 
ocean. He has fince undertaken to illuſtrate a more inte- 
reſting period of the Hiſtory of Scotland; his materials are 
chiefly drawn from pa in the Britiſh Muſeum, and a 
{kilful judge has. aſſured me, after a peruſal of the manu- 


ſcript, - that it contains more new and authentic information 


than could be fairly expected from a writer of the eighteenth 
century. A Scotchman by birth, Mr. Pinkerton is equally 
diſpoſed, andevenanxious, to illuſtrate the Hiſtory 3 
land: he had long, without my knowledge, entertained a 
project ſimilar to my own; his twelve letters, under a ficti- 
tious ſignature, in 65 Gentleman's Magazine (1788), diſ- 


play the zeal of a patriot, and the learning of an antiqua- 
rian. As ſoon as he was informed, by Mr. Nicol the boox- 


ſeller, of my withes and my choice, he advanced to meet 
me with the generous ardour of a volunteer, conſcious of 
his ſtrength, Beſicous of exerciſe, and tarelefſs of reward; 
we have diſcuſſed, in feyeral converſations, every material 
point that relates to the general plan and arrangement of the 
Work; and I can only complain of his exceſſive docility to 
the opinions of a man much leſs {killed in the ſubject hab 
himſelf. - Should it be objeCted, that ſuch a work will ſur- 
paſs the powers of a ſingle man, and that induſtry is beſt 


promoted by the diviſion of labour, I muſt anſwer, that Mr. 


Pinkerton ſeems one of the children of thoſe heroes, whoſe 


race is almoſt extinct; that hard aſſiduous ſtudy is the ſole 


amuſement of his, independent leiſure; that bis warm inch- 
nation, will be quickened by the ſenſe of a duty reſting ſolely 
on himſelf; and that he is now in the vigour of age and 
health; and that the moſt voluminous of our hiſtorical 
collections was the moſt ſpeedily finiſhed by the diligence of 


| Muratori alone. I muſt add, that I know not where to 


ſeek an aſſociate ; that the perations of a ſociety are often. 
erplexed by the diviſion of ſentiments and characters, — 
1 1 5 often 
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prodi + NOR. are begs al difference ; 
impoſes the duty of publiſhin 15 IE 
relate to the hiftor) rand anti the Britiſh iffands; 
the latter is fatisfiei aqui pacious, though” i ample 
field of England. The 2s of a conquervr might 
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prompt him to E. 
with Czfar, 5 nothi was done while . 0 - 
maĩned undone. ER 125 7 : 
Nil atum rpatans r Fan pres ry 
my udence' ſoon diſcerns the inconvenience of increaf- 


ing a labour already ſufficiently arduous, and of multiplyir 
_ the volumes of a work, which muſt unayoidably ſwell to 
a very reſpectable ſie. The extraneous appendages. of 
Scotland, Ireland, and even Wales, would impedę our 
greſs, violate the unity of deſign,” and introduce into a 
tim text a ſtrange mixture of ſavage and unknown 8 
For the ſake of the Saxon Chronicle, the editor ö the 
 Scriptores Rerum Anglicarum will probably improve his 
knowledge of our mother wages, nor will he be at a loſs 
in the recent and occaſional uſe of ſome French and Eng- 
liſh memorials. But if he attempts to hunt the old Britons 
4 the iſlands of Scotland, in the bogs of Ireland, and 
mountains of Wales, he muſt devote himſelf to 
che 12 of the Celtic dialects, without being aſſured that 
his time and toil will be compenſated by any adequate re- 
ward. It ſeems to be almoſt confeſſed. that the and 
Scots do not poſſeſs any writing of a remote date ; and the 
claims of the * Welſh are fine and uncertain. The Iriſh 
alone boaſt of whole libraries, which they ſometimes hide 
in the faſtneſſes of their country, and ſometimes tra i 1 
to their colleges abroad: but the vain and credulous obſti- 
nacy with wha, amidſt the light of ſcience, they cheriſh 
| the Mileſian fables of their infancy, may teach us to ſuſpect 
the exiſtence, the age, and the value of theſe manuſcripts, | 
till they ſhall be fairly expoſed to the eye of profane criti- 
ciſm. This excluſion, however, of the countries which 


ve Lnge been united to the crown. of land muſt. be 
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N. B. The Nene exjreſſs by Letters * to the Volume, 
N — RO | 


As ass1Dss, the extent of their em- 
ire in the ninth century, iti. 167. 
In the tenth century, 171. 


Abdoubrabman (the Third), his revente in 


the tenth century, iii. 170. | 
Adalbert (the Firſt), account of, iii. 410. 
(the Second), iii. 409, 410. 
(the Third), 
iii. 414. 
Addifon, bis Treatiſe of Antient Medals 


examined, iii, 36, His ex 


the 35th Ode of the firſt Book of Ho- 


race conſidered, iii. 112. 
Adelam, adventures of, ini. 420. 8 
Aderfield's Hiſtory of Charles the Twelfth, 

ii. 407. 

Alamintus, account of his converſation with 
Hannibal, ii. 427. 

Albert-Az0 (the Firſt), mentioned, iti. 255. 
Fixes his reſidence at Ateſte or Eſte, 
237» 

—— {the Second), his conduct and 

character conſidered, iii. 258. The 
common father of the Italian and Ger- 


man Princes of the kindred line of Efte 


and Brunſwick, ibid, 
—— (the Seventh), his character and 


ſucceſs, iii. 
D'Alembert, his We, l. Re- 


\#nquiry Into'his birth, | 


| Mlewerde, his life of Servetus, il. 456, 


Aifred, character of, iii. 168. 
axd (Mr E. character, 3 bit; 28, 
Alphonſo (the Firſt), account of, iii. 443. 
60. 5 relinquiſhment 34 
power, Hi. 4 
s edited by — ii. 47. 
Ande- ee 8 Deſcription of Iceland, iii. 28. 


 Anglicarum Rerum Scriptores, a new edition 


recommended, iii. 469. A proper edi- 
tor for the ren mentioned, 476. 
| The extent wad nature of the deſign, 


478. 
of A ds Perron, his *. to the Eaſt 
Indies, ii. 335. 4 


| Anſon" s Voyage, ii. 240 


Anti-Macbiauel, ii. 418. | 
Antony Nicolas, "Proceſs of, iii. 28. 


D Anville, his Memoir on the Getæ, fi. 265. 


His remarks on the Roman mile, iii. 23. 


Apthorpe 


Account of his work, 361. 


Arabs, their ſituation in the ninth century, 


iii. „ 
Ariſtotle, character of, as a Critic, ii. 224. 
wee Aretin, 


Aretin's Letters, ii. 436. 


iii. 49» 
Arrian, tactics of, ii. 296. 


ruc's Hiſtory of Languedoc, ii. 384. 395• 


gufer, his mode of travelling, iii. 8. 


is elevation conſidered; and the cauſes: 


of it pointed out, 255. £ 


| Aufaldus de traditione, Ec. ii * | 


(Mr.), bis cenſure of Mr. Gibbon's ; 
deſcription of the promiſed land, iii. 327. 


"Fae | 


1 - 
2 
zen 

=. 


— 4 


ii 15 
B * 1 | 25 B. a —_— ; 
Parkeyrac, his Eiben * Ancient Treat | 


+ Md" 384. 

; Barc o Argenis, ii. 266. 

2 hie Diſſertation de Buerſridus, te. 

examined, ji. 404» * 

3 e 

1 235 

Barre (Mr. de la), his diſſertations compared 

wiuitk Gedoyn's, ii. 263. 

Barthelemy, his Memoir on the ee 
of Kome, i ii, 24. 

Bayle compared with Le Clerc, ii. 302. 


His Dictionary, 304» 306. Remarks | 


on, iii. 44. Criticiſm on & 


. Hiſtory of Calviniſm, 62. ITY 
RS. his Memoir on the Roman Region, 


Peaufort (Mr.- de), his opinions reſpecting 
tte firſt five ages of Rome, iii. 226. 
Belley, his Explanation of a Camayeu, i. 
266. Of an Agate, ibid. 
Berengarius, account of his conduct, iii. 419, 


Bernauiis 9 with Leibnitz, 


iii. 28. 
Berta, fer vices mentioned, fii. 416. 


Byjer his Diſſertation on the Atlantic _ 


of Plato, UP 332. 
45+ XIII. 339. Ky. 340- 
343.3 SOL 4 4 Aix 


«Sita * 364. 
XXIII. 395. XXIV. 408. XXV. 
. = XXVII. 436. XXIX. 467. 
SINE XXXI. 478. XXXIL 
4ixnr. « 5. XXXIV. and 
RT 10. XXXVI. XXXVIL 
XXVIII. and XXXIX. iii. 26. XL, 
38. XLI. 40. XLII. 42. XLIII. 
44. XLIV. 45. XLV. 47. XLVI. 
9. . 50. XLII. 52. 
LIX. 54. L 55. | 
Bitlfeld's Letters, Vol. I. ii. 354. 370. 
Baur (Abbe de), his Letters on the Engliſh, 
ili. 1 
Bleterie, dis Memoir on the Tridunitian 
Powers of the Emperors, ii. 265, His 
Life of Johan, 344. His Hiftory of 


1 &c. ini, 


 Bochat, his Treatiſe on the Egyptian Divi- 


nittes at Rome, ii. 340. His Remarks 
on Foreign Service, ii. 384. His Cri. 
| tical Memoirs on the Swiſs, Iii. 50. 
Hoileay compared with Juvenal, ii. 350. 
Bolingbrokt's Patriot King, iii. 44- 


* Reflections on 3 Errors 


acterized, | ti. 265. 


Os 1 ts the Sod and Third le.. 
| Boniface the Bavarian, an — of, i m. 40% 8 


with Dr. Middleton, 


BITE 4. > f 


XVII. 


X. 334. 
XX1. 556. 2 nl. 3 


regarding his name, wer 
a His country, vid. His title, 406. A 


(Gn r 


cone}. e of, 
Borſo —_— duke of Modena, 
| Bowyer's Lives of the — Hi, . 
Boe (Mr.), bis Diſſertation on * . of 
- 4 Smyrna, iii. 8. 


 Brandmnbu rgb, Memoirs of, 5 iii. 47. bo 


Britain, — of, by the ſea, men- 
tioned by Tacitus, iii. 238. nce 
to be drawn from jt, ibid. 


1 Ne ene Rerum Scriptores, edit 
Leiboitz, iii. 474- 
Brunſwick, Antiquities of the Houſe of, 


8 in. 399 · e of the 
ſub diets 408 
atural Hiſtory, i in. 47. "Ss 


Burette (Mr, de), his Diſſertation, | 91 the 


Memoires de I Academie, ii. 303. 


Burigny, his Life of Eraſmus examined, 


304. : 
Burke, bis Enquiry into the Sublime and 


| Beautiful conſidered, ii. 3322 
Burman, character of, as a Critic, ii. 295. 


el kis genie rana 
"= lh, 4 55. Enquiry 3 into his birth, 


ca? is conduct to Servetus examined, 
j 

uh. og Jib. 2. 

c his conduct and Pry ili. 
Caſtalio on — Temples of Peace and 2 


ii. 


nn. UE his Treatiſe on the Sen 265 Wi, 


407. 
Catalogue of armies, why conſidered by epic 
poets as eſſential, ili. 


Caylus. (Count'de), his Diſſent rtation on Paint- ; 


ing compared with that of Mr. de Is 
Nauze, ii. 265, His Memoirs on 


Sculpture, 266. On the Mauſoleum, 


ibia 

Caxton obliged to comply with the bad taſte of 
the times in the books he Fatal, lite. 
„ 

Cellarius compared with Emmins, ii. 334. . 

Coais S&H * his Letters on Jubile £8, Ul k 


Chapelle (Air. ), his Neceſſity of Public Wor- 
ſhip, iii. 28. 


Charles (the Eighth), critical remarks on his 


title to the Crown of Naples, ii. 246. 
His inveſtiture depended on the juſtice 
of Frederick's diſpoſition, 256. 


Charlevoix's OY of France, ili. 28. 
: Chaufepits 


d by 


His Letters do Jacques de 


— — — — — — . - * 


2 
2 


DAionary, iii. 49. 
2270 0. contraſted with Mr. avis, in 1 
365. ith* Dr. Watſon, 36 His 
0 "+ oped reſpecting the military fervice 
pf the firſt Chriſtians examined, 368. 


His opinion of the conduRt* of Mar- 


21 cellus the Centurion examined, 372. 
+. His remarlæs on arp" $ EccleGaftical 


Hiſtory conſidered, His opinion 

of Euſebius's moral examined, 
WE" rd 

turies, very imperfeR, iii. 359. 


Cbriflina, Memoirs of, 51. 49. The en- 
couragement ſhe gave to, and advance 
me made in, literature, iii. 213. . 

Cicers de Oratorez ii. 288. His mode of 


travelling from Rome to Cilicia minutely - 6.4 


examined, iii. 94+ 


Clemens. obſervations on ieee x 


ing Biſhops, iti. 335- 


clic ( (Mr. le), his Bibliothèque £11 mpg 
. 


III. 
His 


Vol. I. ii. 296. II. 297. 
Compared with Bayle, 302. 


2 to the Second and Third rie, 
* David (King), hiſtory of, lis 40. 


His 


curſes, diſſertation on, iii. 11. 


Davis (Mr.), anſwers to his objections to tho 


X Vth. and XVIth Chapters of the De- 


kline and Fall ef the Roman Enipirt,. 


zii. 313. Reaſons for the Anſwer, 315. 
His notice of errors of the preſs, 320. 
His charge of miſrepre ſentation ac- 
caunted for by the different editions 
conſulted, 321. His mention of the 
Jewiſh hiſtary, ibid. His charge of 
plagiariſm examined, 395. 


. ne account of, iii. 203. One from 


the Author to his Father, ibid. 
Delany's Sermons, ii. 14. 
Deſlandes, his Hiſtory of Philoſophy, iii. 
376. His Efſay on the Marine of the 
Ancients, iii. 43. 
Dion (Caſſius), edited by Reimar, m. 4 
References to, ſupported, ul. 342. 
Ditton's Demonſtration, &c. ii. 441. 
Dadævell, character of, i 275. 
Duc beſne, his publication of Les Hiſtoriens a 
(Gaules.et parc lit. n 2 


ſertation on the Greek Middle Verb exa- 


"mined, and compared with Kuſter's, 
313. Quotation from, reQified, iii. 330. 
Clogber (Biſhop of), his Efſay on Spirit, iii. 53. 
Clos (Mr. du), his Confiderations on Morals, 

in. 54. His Hiſtory of Lewis XI. iii. 28, 
cluverii Antiqua Italia examined, ii. 483. 

419. $35: 437+ 2 456. 478. 488. 
His Remarks Paſſages of the 
Alps conſidered, 422. His ſentiments 


reſpecting the origin of Rome exa- 


mined, 462. His general character, 
iii. 3.7. 

Commerce, ſtate of, in the fourteenth century, 
inn. 39. 


Concord, account of 2 temple to, ii. 374. 
Condamine's Travels in Italy? iii. 59, 61. 
Condillac, his Treatiſe on Syſtems, ili. 46. 
Corteſi's Dialogues, ii. 423. 
Courayer's Defence, dec. ii. 466. 
Cragius's Hiſtory of Denmark, ii. 423. 
Criticiſm, reflexions upon, iii. 224. Its ma- 
terials and its employment, 22 5. * 
ther reflexions, 228. 
"Cruſades, the firſt in the eleventh century, 
iii. 374. The advantages derived from 


it, ibid. The ſecond cruſade, account Eph 


of, 377. Cruſades in the thirteenth 


century, account of, 383. 
racy, il. 2. ; 
W i. 469. 


Dalin's Hiſtory of Sweden; in. 38. 47. 
Dani (Father), a — of his, ii. 261. 


4 
Ebuta, its poem en the Troubles of Sid, 


ii. 29. 

Eccard, . of his Guelphicz N. 
iii. 402. 

Eccelin (the Firſt), character of, lit. 4 

— — (the Second), account of, ibid, 

—-— (the Third), his character, M. 443. 

Edmonds's Negociations, iii. 47. 

Egide (Mr.), his account of A miſſion into 

Greenland, ii. 478. 

Eleufis, the moſt illuſtrious of & +fgions 
ſocieties of the ancients, iii. 262. 

Ellis's Voyage to Hudſon's Bay, it. 42. 

E mmius, his Geographical Deſcription of 
Greece, ii. 334. Compared with Cel- 
arius, ibid. 

England, ſtate of, in the ninth century, iii. 
1656. In the tenth, 169. In the e 

venth, 171. In the twelfth, 174. 

" rhe thirteenth, 180. In the fpurtpenth, 
ll 5- In the fifteenth, 1492 
emeris, his ſyſtem, Ii. 246. Did not 

Re. till the time of the ron, 


Cnmberland's man neee py Barbey- argen, his Life, by Burigny, examined, 


ii. 304. His Ciceronianus, 306, His 
Colloquia, 310. The encouragement 
he gave to literature, ini. 2124 

Eft, family of, their connection with the 
Marquiſſes of Tuſcany. examined, Ni. 
414. 428. 436. 438. The decline of 
the family, 440. The caſtle of Eſte 


taken, 444+ Account of their mar- 
The extinction of the 
legitimate 


riages, 453. 
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Fabricius, onthe Theulogy of Water, i ll. 423. 


8 his Diſſertation on the Pyramid of 
Ceſtius, te 403 To ö ; 
Taſte the influence of, upon 


re —.— how i. 211. 
Fotinit e of, in the tenth 


century, iii. 170. 

Ferdinand, deſcended from the Houſe of 
Arragon, ii. 247. Legitimated by a 
folemn act, 248. The ſentence of 

him, irregu - 


lar, 2 
1 the birth of Ari- 


ofto and Taff, iii 1 Aae, 
by Don Ceſar, to the 
F * an ths Hebel of 


oo Ut. 
do Ouichardt, li. 93. 
n of Polybiue, 94. 
1 his Comedies examined, ii. $4. 
Character of his Works, 95 · 


u. 349. 82. 
Ferns kn dete! Crttiques examined, 


His Chineſe Grammar, 479. 
Fre hs Second), lawful King of Naples, 
_U. 247 
French * ruin of, i in the r 


State of, in the tenth cen- 

ivy? 169. In the twelfth, 176. In 

ſte thirteenth, 181. 5 
186. Ia the fifteenth, 295. 
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Gimelin,” his oy of Noplt, 46g." m. 35. 
Gordon's Politicat Diſcourſes, 229. 
Gori's Symbole Florentine, ifi. 66. 


Gouzer, his Bibliochèque F n . 
Grevii T; urn, ol. IV. its 396. 
Ginger s 


ravels into Exxpt, iii. 
Gravina, a MSS. Del 132 Seite 4 di 
"FR 8 ni. 2164. 
Grotins, his charafter contraſted with that of 
7 Saimaſius, i ii. 241. 
s Letter to Cochi, on the Ciſalpine | 
_ War, critically examined, i. 
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Haller's 8 of Plants in Switzerland, 
in. & His Poems tranſlated, 30. 
(Dr. his Abſtract of Dodwell's 
e Cyclis, examined, ii. 333. 
FOE wag on Dillertation on the Oracle at 
Delphi, ii. 302. 
Hardeuin s Commentary on the New Teſta- 
— it. 467. * 
clan Miſcellany, i iii. . 43. 
—_— s three Treatiſes/examined; iii. 10» 
avercamp's Collection regarding the Pro- 
nunciation of the Greek, iii. 436. 
Hearne, his character as an editor, lie 47% 
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compared with the Niſus and Euryalus 


of Virgil, 292. Continuation of the 


Iliad, 294. Achilles's field compared 


with the deſcription of the ſhield in 


Virgil, 296. Examination of the games 
celebrated at the funeral of Patroclus, 
05. - The 24th Iliad conſidered, 306. 
Reafons for reading Homer before any 
other Greek — 5 ibid. His Life, in 
=? W JR by Gale, examined, 
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Horace —  Javenal, as: 2 faticiſt, 
ji. 317. Tne Fifth Satire of the Firſt 
Book, iii. 22. The ſame, minutely 
examined, 87. Firſt ſeven Epiſtles of 
the Firſt Book, 65 5. Explanation of the 
35th Ode of the Firſt Book, by Mr. 
*  Addifony 21%, 4 paſſage in the Art 
of Poetry examined, 229. 
Howard, his edition of Florence, of Wor- 
.  ceſter, iti, wh 
Hugh, or Hugo (Count of Provence), ac- 
count of, 63. 
Hog, (Morguia of Tuſcany), character of, 


i. 113. 
Hurd. (Dr. j. his Commentary on Horace's 
Art of Poetry, ii. 266. Examination 
of 267. His charafters of Iphigenia 
and Electra conſidered, 270. His Rules 
for Epic Poetry, ibid. His ſentiments 
upon the Ancient Chorus examined, 
275. 
277. His Notes 6n the Epiſtle to Au- 
guſtus, 279. His — 2 on the 
rovinces of the Drama, ibid. His 
Diſconife on Poetica) Imitation, 28 5. 
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180. In the fourteenth, 185. In the 
fifteenth, 192. 199. 

Iineraria Vetera, edited by Weſſeling, il, 
330-7 - 

Jews, account of, i in 8 Mr. bah, 

ite 4:2; 

Fortin (Dr.), „ from his Sixth bit. 
— lit, 368. 


The night adventure in the Iliad 


His account of the Satires, &c. 


Jes Savant, i 


e li. Ae 


Juvenal, his third Satire exits; is. 15 


His fourth, 338. His fifth, 339. 

fixth, ibid, and 341. His ſeventh, 343. 

His oy 1 46%. His ninth and Lon, 

347. nth and twelfth, 349. 

His Speed and fourteenth, | 352. 
His fifteenth and fixteenth, 355, 356. 


Compared with Horace, 339. 350. 


With Roileau, 350. obſeryas 
tions upon, 358. 
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Kenig's Appeal to the Public, in. 54. 
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Liftantius, quotation hang iii. 25 ERIE 
Lambert (Marquis of Tufcany), nt of, 
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Lami's 1 Ling of the Apoſtles, U. 384. 


Langebek, his edition of the Scriptotes Ke- ; 


rum Danicarum, iii. 47 5» 
Langer, Letter to him, on the fübje je of the 


| Memoirs of the Houſe of Brunfiicl, | | 


204% c. 
Lech . character and. purſuits, i iti. 400- 


Lans Theology of Inkects, it it, ' 279%. 
Letters on Rouiſeau and Saurin, ii. 423. 
Levis (the Ninch), character of, J. 321 
Libanius's Letters, by Welk, ii. 497+, 
a. 8 wb rayels I Weſtern Gi Gothland, 
cat the Nate .. ia the ſcorteentli 
LE century Ys: iii. 190. The encpuragement 
it met with at different periods, 211. 
Its decline, 213. Lo what owings ibid. 
Great men attached ta it, 214. 
Liucerind (Biſhop. of Cremona), ac- 
_ © count or his Hifkaryy i. 418, 
Livy and Poly bius coinpared, as to Hanni- 
bal's paſſage over the Alps, ii. 427. 
Parallel between, and Tacitus, 424. 
Lorginus, his Treatiſe on the Sublime, in 
the edition of Tollius, contidered, I it. 
312. et ſeg, Cad 1 23 


TX % {Biſhop}, bis Tranflatjon of Iſaiah 


n. honed With i iii l 
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Lucca, deſcription of, iii... 408. 

Lucian, ofitey by Ren abe and cane, 
ii. — 3 £4 

Lucretia, her character, i iii. 351. 


Lſias, edited by Taylor, ii. 423» 
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Nd 1 his Obſervations far les eh i. 
332. His Parallel between the French (ni 


and the Romans, 461. 

Machiavel, a republican, ii. 461. 

Maclaurin's account of Newton's Diſcove- 

tries, iii. 43. 

Mahmud of Gajna, the firſt prince who aſ- 
ſumed the title of Sultan, iii. 172. 

Miairan, his Treatiſe on Ice, ili. 67 

Mallet, ”% Poem of Amintor and Theodora, 
iii. 
Denmark examined, 67. 

Marcellus (the Centurion ), his conduct con- 
ſidered, ili. 372. 

Marchiali, or L' Homme au 22 de Fe, 
con jectures reſpecting, iii. 289. 

Marius, _ fitting on the ruins of Carthage, 
it. 2 Li 

Maroxia, 2 conduct deſcribed, iii. 416. 

Marguit, or Margrave, origin of the title, 
iii. 410. wo 

Marriage, the neceflity of its inſtitution in 
civilized countries, ii. 247. 

's Canon Chronicus, ii. 307. The 
grounds of his deference for the Parian 
Marble diſputed, 308. 

Marti's Letters, ii. 384. 

Martyn s Tranſlation of Virgil's Georgics, 
iii. 28. 

Maſſieu, his Hiſtory of French Poetry, ii. 
423» 

Maty (Dr.), his Letter to Mr. Gibbon, upon 
his Efai ſur Etude, &c. iii. 105+ 
Maupertuit, his Eſſay on Moral Philoſophy, 

iii. 46. His Works, 54. | 
Medals, antient, reflections on, iii. 108. 
Medici, family of, the encouragement they 

gave to literature, iii. 220. 

Metrie (Mr. de la), his Penelope's Web, iii. 
40. His Happy Life, 43+ 

Mexzeriac's Ovid, ii. 292. 

Middleton (Dr.), his Treatiſe on the Roman 
Senate, iii. 38. His Free Enquiry into 
the Miracles, &c. 44. Contraſted with 
Baronius, 256. 

Moine (Mr. le), his Treatiſe on Miracles 

| cenſured, iii. 40. 

Montague (Lady Mary), her Letters, iii. 30. 

Montfaucon, his Library of MSS. ii. 396. 
His Antiquities, iii. 73. 

Montgon (Abbe de), his Memoirs, iii. It, 


Introduction to the en of 


Treaſury, of Imperial Medals, iii 54. 
Win, his Syntagma Piflerrationum, f. il. 
o. Mentioned with praiſe, iii. 247. 

ge of milguoting him refiſted, 248 
"Mie (Madame de), her Memoir of 
Anne of Auſtria characterised, ii. 304. 
Murgteri, his. Diſſertation on the . Brazen 
Table ſound near Velleia, iii. 66. Cha- 
jw racter of, and account of his - producs 
Lions, 412» 474+ va 


Mondi, bis Ck of Rome 3 
li. 362. 368. 371. 376. 380. Exa- 
mination of the meaning he attributes to 
the words inſula and domus, 367. Its 
general character, 378. N of 
the Circus examined, 386. His ac- 
count of the Tiber Den 391. 
Concluſion of the Work, 39. 
Nauze (M. de la), his Diflerration on the 
Roman Calendar, ii. 265. Nis Diſſer+ 
tation upon Pliny's Book on. Painting, 
ibid. Compared with Count Caylus, 
ibid. His Remarks on Ancient Geo- 
graphy, iii. 23. 
Navarre (King of), Poems by, ii. 469. 
Nemęſſon, account of his condemnation, i lh 
336. 
W their character, in che den 
century, 10 73. e e 01t 
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Olivier, a Poem, characterized, ii it. 420. 

Orgſius, edited by Havercamp, ii. 390. 

Orpheus, his Hymn to Muſæus, e re· 
ſpecting, iii 263. 

Otbent (the Firſt), account of, iii. 418. 

—— (the Second), account of, iii. 424 · 

Ortho (the Great), his conduds ee, 
ili. 41 « * 22 

Otter's Travels in Turkey, i iii, 43. iT 

Outbier, his Voyage to the North, iii. 11. 


Ovid. his Faſti examined, iii. 25. 31. A 


minute account of its merits and defects 
given, 102. The Dauphin edition 

cenſured, 25. The of 
Ovid ann, 230. 2 
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Paganiſm ſtem of, iii. 242. a 
1 5 15 leſs cant and venerable than 
their myſteries, 261. Their oracles 
conſulted 
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 confulted upon all occaſions, ibid. Exa- 
. - mination bf their myſteries, > 
ine, meaſure and extent of, iii. 334. 
Fel hey e dostätion from,” ſupported, 
330 
Parker (Archbilhop);/ his character, iii. 
EY #ecoune of the” bodks he he pub 
— Meme of the Acateny, ul, 


49. 
| Philo, by Mangey, iii. 2. 


Philoſaphy, of a genius for, iii. RY What 
it is on ibid. What i it is, ibid. Of 


"_ aſſiſtance it receives from 02s ; 
be, the advantages of the ancients over | 
' Raleigh (Sir Walter), remarks on his death, 


the moderns, in the ſtudy and cultiva- 
. tion of, ili. 233. 


2 (Mr. John), his character, lit. . 


476. Recommended as a proper perſon 
to edite the Seriptoret Rerum Anglica- 


rum, 477» 
Piren' - Ar Metromanie examined, i ili. 


Pliny? (ihe younger}, his advice reſpecting 


reading, ii. 243. His Epiſtles edited 
by Cortius, 341. — mr to, 344. 
— date of his conſu}ſhip examined, 


Plucbs? CAbbe);' bis Hiſtory of the Heavens 
Conſidered, ii. 406. 

Poceck's Deſcription of the Eaſt, i ii. 27. 

Poetry, its province * ſources, i iii. 215. 
The manners of ancients more fa- 
yourable than thoſe of the moderns to 
its cultivation, 216. The means of 
perceiving its ' beauties, 218. Whe- 


ther it ſhould confine itſelf to the truth - 


of hiſtory, 229. 231. 
Polybius, his character, iii. 419. Com- 
pared with Livy, in his account of Han- 
nibal's march over the Alps, 424. 
Pontoppidan's Geſta Danorum, 219. 
Popes, their ſtruggles with the princes o 
Germany, in the eleventh century, iii. 
172. In the twelfth,” 175. Their 
power, in the thirteenth century, 179. 
Their removal to Avignon, and conſe- 
quences of it, 184. Their conduct in 
the ſifteenth century, 192. 


Por . Greek Grammar conſidered, iii. 
Potter ” (Archbiſhop), 1 his Grecian Antiqu- | 


ties. life 303. 334. 
Pouilly (Mr. de), his Theory of agreeable 
Sentiments, iii. 30. His opinion re- 


ſpecting the firſt five ages of Rome, 


226. 
Premontwal's eee ili. 50. 
Prevat's Frog of * n, e, 
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Princes, their power of diſpoſing of their 
-_ kingdoms confidered, i Bu * OS 
Prudentius, quotation * my 3 32. 


2 
Quincłilian, edited by Gefner, i ii. 417» 
Quotations, Mr. Gtbbon's mode of making 


them, as repreſented by Mr. Davis, 
min. 26. 


R. 


li. 249, note. 
Randolph (Dr ), contraſted with Me. Davis, 
lit. 365. With Dr. Watſon, 366, 
Rayna!, his Hiftory of the Office: of Stad- 
tholder, iti. 44. 
Reading, the mode of doing it with advan- 
tage, ii. 241. 
Reaumur, his Natural Hiſtory of Bees, iii 111 Us 
10. His Art of hatching Eggs, 46. 
Rel, ion, determined by the majority of a 
community, iii. 253. The difficulty” 
of arriving at the knowledge of it, 243. 
Reaſon but of little uſe in the enquiry, 
245. The Greek of Egyptian origin, 
ibid. The Egyptian allegorical, ibid. 
Of the worſhip of heroes, 246. The 
opinions of ſavages upon the ſubje&t 
confuſed, 248. The generation and 
hierarchy of the gods, 250. The gods 
of human life, 251. The ſyſtems of 
liberty and neceſſity, ibid. The latter 
by the ancients, ibid. 
of the two ſpecies of divinities, 2 52. 
Were ſubje& to human paſſions, ibid. 
Had their partialities, ibid. And their 
conteſts, 253. Aſſumed the human 
form, 254. And were ſubject to bodily” 
pains and pleaſures, ibid. 
Rende, her character, iii. 2. 
Richard (the Firſt, of England), conſidered 
as a ſubject for hiſtory, ii. 264+ | 
Richer, his voyage to Peru, ii. 43. His 
Parallel of the Arundelian Marbles, &c. 
48. His Moſes defended againſt Ap- 
pian, 50. His Diſſertation on Uſher's 
Chronology; 53. 
Rinaldo (the Firſt), account of, iii, 466. 
Reman roads and highways conſidered, iii. 
75. The marches of their armies no- 
ticed, 101. Their triumphs minutely 
examined, iii. 123. The right of tri- 
© umph conſidered, 124. And the au- 
"_= by which it was conferred, The 
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Verſy regarding the firit five cenpories of 
Rome, examined, 226. 'Refl exiohs 
on that controverſy, 228. 
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| of Grotius, i 1. 241. N. 
23 pleading againſt Rouſſeau, i 1 
aville (Sit F 
fores edam, iii. 473+ _ 
Savernin (Mr. de), his Sentimens dun Homme 
de Guerre, ii. 295: 5 
Scarron's Work: 88. : 
Scbedius, De is, it. 441. 
Scbultens, 2 of, ill. 47. 4 
Sciences, their connexion. with one anofher 
YR: out, iii. 232. Not indebted to. 
ir 2 256. | 
S. Hen, his 2 ii. 4396 


Seiz (Mr.), his Jubilee of 3 ii. 3 | 


Silivs Ttalicus, his Catalogue examined, ii. 85. 

Spain, ſtate of, in the tenth century, iii, 

170. In the eleventh, 174. In the 
twelfth, 176. In the thirteenth, 182. 
In the fourteenth, 188. In the fif- 

: teenth, I 97. 

| Spanbeim,. De Preeftantia et Uſu Numiſma- 
„ eee ii. 37+ 39. 45. 53 

5 

Stebbing's Defence of Chriſtianity, iii. 50. 

Strabo examined, 24. | 

Suetonius, edited by Oudendorp, iii. 49. 

Sulpicius Severus, tranſlation of a ng of, 
juſtified, iii. 332. 

Sulpitia, her Satire examined, ii. ;6o. 

Switzerland, the eſtabliſhment of its go- 
vernment, in the fourteenth century, 
lit, 186. 


T. 


Tacitus, parallel between, and Livy, ii. 241. 

Tartar Conquerors, ſome account of, in the 
thirteenth century, iii. 178. 

Taylor 8 Diſſertation, 1 li. 469. 
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Valois, his Diſſertation on the Amphiyons, 


22 


Vaillant, his book on Medals, iii. 
ii. 302. 5 
Vegetius $ Inſtitutions, iii 16 | 


Venice, 8 league of, Cambray A, i 


448. 
Venuti's Difcoveries at Herculaneum, ii lite 52+ 
Vernet, his Eloge on Alphonſo Turretin, ii. 
376. His Letters on the Pronoun 
Thou, iii. 54. 
Vertot's Sentiments on the Social War, com- 
bated, ii. 444. 
Veſuvius, Hiſtory of, by the aun of 
Naples, ii. 468. 
Viani's account of Mezzabarba's voyage to 
China, ii, 47. 
Virgil, his ZEneid examined by Dr. Hurd, 
ii. 274+ His ſtory of Niſus and Eury- 
alus compared with the night adventure 
in the Iliad, 292. The deſcription of 
the ſhield compared with that in the 
Liad, 298. His tomb, different opt- 
nions. concerning, 476. His Georgics 
tranſlated by Martyn, iii, 28. His 
Works edited by Heinfius and Burman, 
30. His Catalogue * * = 
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Virgil's fixth neid minutely exa» 
| mined and cenſured, ill, 259. | ö 
Watſon (Dr.), account of the difference of 
opinion between him and Mr. Gibbon, 
on the ſnbjeR of the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Chapters of the Decline and Fall, - 
ii. 361, One paſſage of Mr. Gibbon 
examined and explained, 362. _ 
Weſſeling, his Itizereris Vetera, ii. 34. 
His Diſcourſe on the Inſcription of Be- 
renice, 376. His Treatiſe on a paſſage - 
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of Horace is quoted, 281. The Ivory Zingis Khan, ſome account of, iii, 278. 
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